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ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTKY. 


THIRD  PART. 


§  732.  Although  the  metals  described  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work  are  never  technically  employed  in  the  metallic  state, 
they  still  find  very  extensive  application  in  the  state  of  various 
compounds,  all  of  which  are  manufactured  in  chemical  works  by 

f)roces8es  similar  to  those  employed  for  obtaining  them  in  the 
aboratory  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Among  the  metals  yet  remaining  for  our  examination,  however, 
a  considerable  number  are  employed  in  the  metallic  state,  and  are 
extracted  from  their  ores  by  processes  of  a  particular  kind,  called 
metallurgical  proceaaea.  In  every  case  when  they  are  to  be  used 
in  the  metallic  state  they  must  fulfil  all  the  conditions  enumerated 
(§  276) ;  which,  however,  many  do  not,  as  some  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, while  the  extracting  of  others  presents  too  sreat  practical 
difficulties,  and  still  others  have  as  yet  found  no  technical  applica- 
tion, being,  therefore,  of  purely  scientific  interest.  Nevertheless, 
on  account  of  the  great  analogy  existing  between  them  in  a  chemi- 
cal point  of  view,  the  study  of  those  which  find  a  technical  appli- 
cation cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  those  which  are  not  so 
applied.  The  latter  will,  therefore,  occupy  our  attention  as  well 
as  the  former,  but  to  a  much  more  limited  extent. 


MECHANICAL  PREPARATION  OF  ORES. 

§  733.  Under  the  general  name  of  ores  are  comprised  such  com- 
binations of  metals,  occurring  in  nature,  as  contain  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  metal  to  be  worked  with  profit.  The  proportion 
varies  with  the  marketable  value  of  the  metal,  and  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  from  its 
combination  in  the  ore :  iron  ores,  for  instance,  the  commercial 
price  of  which  metal  is  very  low,  must  therefore  be  very  rich  if  they 

are  to  be  profitably  worked.    The  poorest  minerals  from  which  iron 
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could  be  extracted  mast  contain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  iron ;  and 
the  metal  must  moreover  exist  in  them  in  a  state  from  which  it  can 
be  easily  reduced,  in  order  to  be  iron  ore%.    A  mineral  of  frequent 
occurrence  is  iron  pyrites^  a  combination  of  iron  with  sulphur, 
which  contains  about  47  per  cent,  of  the  former,  but  still  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  ore,  as  the  treatment  to  which  it  must  be 
subjected  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  quality  of  iron  would  be  far 
too  costly.     Copper,  on  the  contrary,  the  commercial  value  of 
which  is  much  higher  than  that  of  iron,  can  be  extracted  with  ad- 
vantage from  ores  containing  only  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  metal, 
even  if  these  be  in  combination  with  sulphur ;  and  ores  which  con- 
tain only  some  thousandths  of  silver  or  of  gold  can  be  worked  to 
advantage. 

§  734.  An  ore,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  is  seldom  sufficiently 
rich  to  be  at  once  subjected  to  metallurgical  processes,  but  is,  in 
general,  worked  with  greater  advantage  after  having  been  sorted, 
and  prepared  by  various  mechanical  operations,  which  tend  to 
separate  from  them  the  greater  part  of  the  earthy  substances, 
technically  termed  gangucj  with  which  they  were  mixed.  The 
larger  pieces  of  the  gangue  are  usually  separated  from  the  ore  in 
the  mine  itself,  and  used  to  fill  up  the  excavations  already  made 
in  the  rock ;  so  that  only  such  fragments  are  taken  out  of  the  mine 
as  can  be  advantageously  prepared  for  smelting  by  mechanical 
operations. 

§  735.  The  ores  of  iron  employed  are  always  very  rich,  as  those 
which  are  not  so  have  not  sufficient  value  to  be  made  richer  by 
costly  mechanical  processes ;  in  general,  therefore,  the  argillaceous 
parts  are  merely  separated  by  washing  (dSbourboffe).*  Sometimes 
the  ore  is  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  several  months,  as 
the  clay  is  thus  rendered  more  friable  and  more  easily  detached. 
The  washing  of  iron  ores  is  performed  (in  France)  in  the  middle 
of  a  stream  of  water,  in  a  series  of  apparatus  callea  patouillets.  It 
is  sometimes  considered  sufficient  to  turn  and  stir  the  ore  in  the 
stream  with  a  spade,  by  which  the  argillaceous  parts  are  detached 
and  carried  away ;  but  the  shaking  up  of  the  ore  is  more  frequently 
effected  by  means  of  a  small  water-wheel  R  ^fig.  461),  set  in  motion 
by  the  stream.  The  ore,  thrown  with  a  spaae  into  the  long  trough 
A,  where  the  water  running  over  it  frees  it  from  a  part  of  its  clay, 
is  thence  transferred  to  the  semi-cylindrical  box  B,  which  is  filled 
with  water,  where  it  is  stirred  by  iron  arms  attached  to  the  axle 
of  the  water-wheel.  The  muddy  water  runs  off  by  an  outlet  at  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  the  washed  ore,  which  is  taken  out  through 
the  orifice  o  in  the  lower  part  of  the  box,  falls  into  the  trough  D, 

*  Since  hard  ores  are  more  abundant  than  soft  in  the  United  States,  the  poorer 
clayey  ores,  instead  of  being  enriched  by  any  mechanical  process,  are  usually 
sought  after  to  mix  with  the  harder  ores  and  render  them  more  easy  of  fluxion 
in  the  furnace. — J,  0,  B, 
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whence  the  workman  retnovee  it  when  he  finds  it  to  be  sufficiently 
washed. 


g  786.  The  ores  of  other  metals,  when  taken  from  the  nine, 
are  generally  sorted  by  the  hands  of  females  and  children,  who 
separate  them  into — Ist,  pieces  rich  enongh  to  be  immediately 
sent  to  the  smelting-worka ;  2dly,  fragments  composed  of  ore  and 
gangue,  which  must  be  snbjected  to  mechanical  preparations;  and 
Sdly,  pieces  of  gangue,  which  are  thrown  aside  as  useless.  Let 
us  now  examine  the  mechanical  operations  to  which  the  second 
class  is  subjected.  When  the  metalliferooa  mineral  is  so  intimately 
mixed  with  the  gangue  that  it  cannot  be  separated  by  the  hammer, 
the  pieces  are  rednced  to  a  small  size  between  oast-iron  cylinders 
or  under  stampers.  Fig.  462  represents  an  apparatus  of  orushing- 
cylinders,  and  figs.  463  and  464  show  the  arrangement  of  the 
cylinders.  Two  kinds  of  hard  cast-iron  cylinders  are  employed ; 
fluted  (fig.  464),  and  smooth  ones  (fig.  46-3) ;  in  the  former  of 
which  the  large  fragments  are  broken,  while  the  smooth  cylinders 
reduce  the  pieces  furnished  by  them  to  a  still  smaller  size. 

Only  one  of  these  cylinders,  A,  receives  motion  &om  the  water- 
wheel,  the  desired  velocity  being  giren  to  it  by  a  system  of  cogs, 
while  the  second  cylinder  B  is  moved  by  the  former.  The  cylin- 
der A  is  borne  by  two  fixed  uprights  K,  while  the  supports  L  of  B 
are  movable  on  the  sli ding-boards  ai,  ed.  The  cylinder  B  there- 
fore moves  Away  from  A  whenever  a  piece  presents  itself  which 
would  oppose  too  much  resutance  to  crushing ;  but  at  other  times, 
it  is  kept  pressed  against  A  by  the  weight  F,  suspended  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  lever  ST. 

The  ore  is  brought  to  the  crushing  machine  by  cars,  moving  on 
a  railroad  FF'.  The  workman  throws  it  with  a  spade  into  a  wooden 
hopper  U  placed  above  the  cylinders;  and  when  it  is  reduced  in 
size  by  passing  between  them,  it  fdls  on  an  inclined  jolting-box  M, 
the  bottom  of  which  consists  of  a  wire  sieve,  with  very  small  open- 
ings at  the  top,  and  larger  ones  at'  the  lower  part.    The  finest 


Fig.  4C2. 

rrains  pass  through  the  upper  sieves;  wliile  tlioae  fragments  which 
lave  passed  the  under  ones  roll  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  M,  and 
Ul  into  a  wheel  RR'R",  provided  with  boxes ;  which,  by  a  slow 
J  moTement,  brings  the  pieces  of  ore  up  agitia  into  the  box  U, 

Fig.  463. 


rotaiyn 
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whence  the j  again  pass  between  the  cylinders  with  the  ore  recently 
supplied  from  the  mine. 

The  ore,  when  broken  by  the  fluted  cylinders,  is  thus  sorted  by 
the  sieves  in  the  box  M  into  different  sized  grains,  from  the  heaps 
of  which  the  largest  pieces  are  often  removed  by  hand ;  then  such 
portions  are  separated  as  are  fit  for  immediate  smelting,  the  pieces 
of  gangue  are  thrown  aside,  and  the  mixture  of  ore  and  gangue 
which  requires  again  to  be  reduced  in  size  is  passed  through  the 
system  of  smooth  cylinders.  In  this  case  the  ore  is  not  thrown 
directly  into  the  box  U,  but  into  a  box  Y  divided  into  different 

Earts  (fig.  462),  the  bottom  of  which  consists  of  a  sieve,  which, 
eeping  back  the  too  large  fragments,  allows  only  those  of  the 
proper  dimensions  to  fall  on  the  cylinders.  The  crushed  ore  is 
again  received  in  a  box  M,  the  sieves  of  which  are  much  finer  than 
those  which  receive  the  pieces  falling  from  the  fluted  cylinders. 
By  this  operation  pieces  of  4  or  5  millimetres  (about  ^  inch)  are 
obtained,  which  is  a  convenient  size  for  the  subsequent  operations. 
The  forming  of  smaller  pieces  and  of  dust  cannot  entirely  be 
avoided,  although  it  is  sought  to  diminish  their  quantity  as  much  as 
possible. 

§  737.  The  ore,  reduced  to  more  or  less  fine  grains,  is  submitted 
to  further  operations  in  the  jigging  machine^  (crible  k  d^p6t,)  the 
theoretical  principles  of  which  are  the  following : 

If  bodies  differing  in  shape,  size,  and  specific  gravity  be  let  fall 
into  a  liquid  which  is  quiet  at  the  time,  these  bodies  will  experi- 
ence different  resistances  in  their  fall,  and  arrive  at  different  times 
at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid ;  so  that  a  kind  of  separation  is  effected, 
during  their  fall,  by  the  position  the  pieces  occupy  in  the  deposite 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

K  we  suppose  these  bodies  to  be  similar  as  to  shape  and  size,  but 
differing  in  their  specific  gravity,  then  they  will  all  experience 
equal  loss  in  the  totality  of  their  movement  in  the  liquid,  because 
the  resistance  a  body  meets  with  in  passing  through  a  liquid,  de- 
pends entirely  on  its  form  and  extent  of  surface,  but  not  on  its 
density.  But  the  loss  will  be  more  sensible  as  the  momentum  of 
the  bodies  is  greater,  that  is,  as  their  specific  gravity  is  higher ;  so 
that  the  least  dense  particles,  traversing  the  central  strata  of  the 
liquid  more  slowlvthan  the  others,  will  arrive  last  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel ;  and  the  deposite  formed  will  thus  consist  of  different 
layers,  in  which  the  particles  will  have  arranged  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravities,  the  most  dense  occupying  the 
lowest  place  and  the  lightest  ones  the  top. 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bodies  falling  into  the  liquid  to 
be  all  of  equsd  density,  and,  moreover,  all  to  have  the  same  form, — 
for  example,  to  be  all  cubes  or  spheres, — but  differing  in  size,  then 
will  their  momentum  during  their  fall  be  in  proportion  to  their 
volume.     The  resistance  opposed  to  the  particles  by  the  liquid  will 

Vol.  IL— B 
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be  proportioned  to  their  surfaces,  as  we  have  supposed  both  their 
form  and  relative  position  while  passing  through  the  liquid  to  be 
the  same.     Therefore,  since  volumes  vary  as  the  cubes  of  homolo- 
gous dimensions,  while  surfaces  only  vary  as  the  squares  of  such 
dimensions,  the  momenta  of  the  bodies  will  stand  in  proportion  to 
the  cubes  J?  of  one  of  their  dimensions,  while  the  resistance  offered 
to  them  by  the  liquid  will  be  proportional  only  to  the  squares  cP 
of  the  same  dimension.    If  M  and  m  represent  the  volumes  of  two 
bodies  of  the  same  density,  and  D  and  d  their  homologous  dimen- 
sions, then  will  their  momenta  be  proportional  to  lILg  and  mg^  or  to 
M^hg  and  6P^g;  B  representing  the  specific  gravities  of  the  bodies, 
and  g  their  absolute  weight.     The  loss  of  momentum  they  experi- 
ence by  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  will  be  proportional  to  D*  and 
cP;  and  is  a  fractional  part  of  the  whole  momentum,  larger  for  the 
smaller  bodies  than  for  those  of  a  larger  size,  this  fraction  being 
^  or  j^  for  the  largest,  and  ^  or  ^  for  the  smallest,  where  a 
represents  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  which  is  constant  in  both 
cases.  The  largest  particle  will  therefore  arrive  first  at  the  bottom 
of  the  liquid,  and  the  deposite  will  consist  of  strata  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  pieces  constituting  them,  the  largest  occupy- 
ing the  lowest  situation. 

Lastly,  we  will  suppose  the  bodies  to  be  equal  as  regards  density 
and  volume,  but  differing  in  form, — some  for  instance,  being  cubes, 
and  others  laminated  rectangles ;  then  will  the  latter,  having  a 
greater  extent  of  surface  than  the  cubes,  meet  with  a  greater  re- 
sistance while  traversing  the  liquid ;  and  the  cubes,  arriving  first 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  will  leave  the  flattened  particles  in  a 
layer  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  deposite  formed. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  these  principles  may  be  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  ores.  We  have  seen  that  the  sieves  placed  under 
the  crushing-cylinders  divide  the  material  into  equal  classes,  each 
of  which  is  composed  of  pieces  of  a  nearly  uniform  size ;  but  we 
will  now,  to  make  the  reasoning  more  simple,  suppose  these  frag- 
ments, consisting  of  pure  ore,  or  pure  gangue,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  to  be  exactly  equal  as  to  form  and  volume.  Metalliferous  ores 
being  in  general  much  heavier  than  the  gangue  by  which  they  are 
accompanied,  the  fragments  of  the  former  will  evidently  first  arrive 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  on  them  the  pieces  composed  of 
ore  and  gangue  will  deposit,  while  the  fragments  of  pure  gangue 
will  constitute  the  uppermost  layer.  The  deposite  can  then  be 
divided  into  three  parts :  pure  sangue,  which  lies  uppermost,  and 
is  rejected ;  pure  ore,  forming  the  lowest  stratum,  which  is  sent  to 
the  smelting- works ;  and  lastly,  an  intermediate  layer,  consisting 
of  ore  and  ganeue  not  sufficiently  rich  for  immediate  smelting, 
which  must  again  be  crushed,  and  undergo  the  process  of  washing 
over  again. 

It  is  evidently  essential  for  the  process  of  separation  to  obtain 
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the  fragments  aa  eqnal  as  possible,  regarding  both  form  and  size ; 
but  this  condition  cannot  be  fnl&lled  at  will.  B;  means  of  sieves 
of  different  fineness  equality  of  size  can  be  attained  with  more  or 
less  accuracy;  but  by  no  known  process  can  the  pieces  be  obtained 
of  a  similar  form,  because  this  latter  character  depends  on  the 
molecular  constitution  of  the  minerals  to  be  separated,  on  their 
cleavage,  etc.  It  may  therefore  very  well  occur  that  a  species  of 
crushed  ore  may  contain  lamillar  fragments  of  pure  metalliferous 
ore,  and  cubic  or  spherical  pieces  of  gangne,  which  nevertheless 

rsed  through  the  same  sieve ;  and  that  therefore  the  ore,  which 
virtue  of  its  greater  specific  gravity  tends  to  fall  faster  through 
the  water  than  the  gangne,  will  still  form  the  upper  layer  of  the 
deposite,  on  account  of  the  greater  resistance  the  liquid  offers  its 
lamillar  fragments  compared  with  that  opposed  to  the  cubic  pieces 
of  gangne.  As  all  these  circumstances  present  themselves  simnl- 
taneously  in  practice,  the  separation  of  ores  from  their  gangue  is 
prevented  from  being  as  perfect  ae  it  would-be  if  the  simple  cases 
just  now  supposed  could  be  realized. 

g  738.  The  separation  of  ores  into  nieces  of  an  equal  size  is  of 
such  importance,  that  it  is  frequently  aone  with  the  pieces  which 
have  already  been  sorted  by  hand,  or  with  the  larger  pieces  from 
the  crushing  cylinders.  Fig,  465  represents  the  swing-sieve  {crible 
d  Mcouttei)  employed  for  tnis  purpose,  which  consists  of  two  boxes 


ABCD,  ef,  placed  one  above  the  other,  both  of  which  are  kept  in 
motion  by  the  rods  tr  and  uv,  connected  with  a  water-wheel.  Fart 
of  the  water  led  into  the  first  box  by  means  of  the  canal  qi  paeses, 


Id 
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by  the  cukal  g,  into  the  box  onderneath ;  and  the  bottom  of  both 
boxes  coosiata  of  a  sieve,  the  meshes  of  which  are  larger  in  the  box 
ABCD  than  in  the  other.  A  part  of  the  ore  which  is  placed  in 
the  npper  sieve  falls  through  into  the  sieve  ^,  where  it  is  agsiD 
sifted ;  and  the  ore  is  thus  oivided  into  grains  of  three  difierent 
sizes.  That  which  is  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  meshes  of 
the  sieve  in  ABCD  falls  on  the  platform  mn,  while  the  grains 
which  remained  on  the  sieve  in  ef  are  collected  in  the  box  iR,  and 
lastly,  the  finest  quality,  which  has  escaped  throngb  the  nnder- 
most  sieve,  is  received  by  a  box  placed  directly  nnderneath  the 
latter. 

§  789.  A  jigging  machine  (fig.  466)  consists  of  a  cylindrical  box 
C,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  piece  of  wire-gauze  or  netting,  with 
meshes  of  sutSdent  fineness  to  retain  the  fragments  of  ore.  The 
sieve  is  suspended  by  aa 
iron  bar  A,  attached  to  a 
horizontal  bar  qh,  and 
counterbalanced  by  the 
weight  P;  and  is  kept  in 
a  tub  S,  which  is  filled 
with  water.  The  work- 
man sets  the  machine  in 
motion  by  means  of  a  ver- 
tical wooden  pole  E,  which 
is  guided  by  moving  in 
the  slider  D.  Taking  the 
ore  to  be  washed  from  the 
table  A,  he  half-fills  the 
sieve  C,  and  then  keeps 
the  latter  in  a  lively  jolt- 
ing motion  in  the  water. 
The  sieve  receives  during 
its  descent  a  violent  con- 
cnssion  against  the  bottom 
of  the  tab,  when  the  water, 
penetrating  through  the 


Fig.  406. 


sieve,  holds  in  suspension  the  ore,  which  by  the  shock  is  for  a  mo- 
ment not  influenced  by  its  own  weight ;  and  the  difTerent  pieces 
which  fall  back  from  uie  centre  of  the  liqoid  have  a  tendency  to 
separate,  according  to  the  laws  developed  above.  When  the  height 
of  the  fsJl  is  small,  a  numerous  repetition  of  shocks  has  the  same 
effect  in  separating  the  pieces  as  when  they  fall  from  a  greater 
height.  The  workman  then,  after  some  time,  finds — 1st,  at  tiie  npper 
snitace  of  his  sieve,  a  layer  of  pure  gangue,  which  can  be  thrown 
aside,  or,  at  least,  very  poor  ore,  which  must  be  stamped  to  powder 
in  order  to  separate  any  parts  that  might  be  worth  smelting ;  2dly, 
a  central  strattun,  consiBting  of  fragments  of  ore  and  gangne  com- 
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bined,  which  ought  to  be  reduced  in  size  before  being  again  jigged ; 
and  3dly,  at  the  bottom  of  hia  sieve,  a  layer  of  ore  of  enfficient 
parity  to  be  smelted.  The  central  layer  is  generally  set  aeide, 
and,  vhen  a  suflGcient  quantity  has  been  collected,  is  subjected  to 
another  jigsing  without  being  first  reduced  in  size,  by  which  he 
obtains  again  a  quantity  of  ore  St  for  smelting. 

In  well-arranged  works  the  jlgging-macliines  are  set  in  motion 
by  water-power,  in  which  case  apparatus  of  a  much  larger  size  may 
be  used,  and  may,  moreover,  be  superintended  by  chilaren. 

By  this  process  very  small  fragment  of  ore,  of  the  diameter  of 
1  millimetre,  may  be  purified ;  but  the  meshes  of  the  wire-gauze  in 
the  jigging- machine  mnst  then  he  mnch  finer  than  those  employed 
for  wasluDg  larger  fragments. 

§  740.  Such  ores  aa  cannot  be  sufficiently  enriched  by  the  use 
of  sievea  are  sent  to  the  stamping-mill  (fig.  467),  which  is  com- 
posed of  »  sys- 
tem of  stampers 
PP',  coneisUng 
of  pieces  of  tim- 
ber?', shod  at  the 
lower  en  d  by  cast- 
iron  pieces  P. 
All  the  stampers 
fall  into  a  single 
trough  u,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  con- 
gists  of  a  strong 
sheet-iron  plate, 
sustained  by  a 
solid  foundation 
of  masonry,  while 
its  sides  are  mode 
of  iron  sieves,  or 
plates  of  sheet- 
^  iron  pierced  with 
holes.  A  water- 
wheel  moves  the 
axle  xy,  on  tho  surface  of  which  cams  are  fixed,  which,  by  lifting 
the  catches  m,  set  the  stampers  in  motion.  (In  the  cut,  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  trough  are  supposed  to  have  been  removed  from  before 
three  of  the  stampers,  in  order  to  show  the  iron  ends  P  of  the  lat- 
ter.) The  came  are  so  arranged  on  the  axle  xy^  that  by  always 
lifting  but  one  of  the  stampers  at  a  time,  the  strain  on  the  ma- 
chinery is  kept  as  constant  as  possible. 

A  current  of  water  constantly  flowing  through  the  trough  of  the 
stamping-mill,  into  which  ore  is  thrown  with  a  spade,  ue  parts 
which  are  already  reduced  to  a  sufficient  fineness  flow  ofi*  through 
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the  lateral  sieves,  being  held  in  suspension  by  the  water,  from 
which  they  tend  to  deposit  in  the  canals  CD,  E  extending  alon^ 
the  whole  length  of  the  battery  of  stampers.  They  are  thence  led 
in  circuitous  windings,  called  a  labyrinth^  over  the  floor  of  the 
building.  The  coarser  particles  are  deposited  at  the  heads  of  the 
various  canals,  while  the  fine  grains  are  carried  farther  away  ; 
and  as  the  waters,  which  traverse  the  channels  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
are  often  still  muddy  after  having  passed  through  the  whole  sys- 
tem, they  are  conducted  into  large  reservoirs,  where  they  deposit 
even  the  finest  particles  they  held  in  suspension.  The  deposite  in 
the  channels  is  called  slvdge^  (schlich;)  while  that  in  the  reservoirs, 
which  resembles  a  thin  mud,  is  termed  mud  or  fine  sludge^  (schlamm:) 
the  former  differs  in  size  of  grain  as  well  as  in  metallic  richness, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  canals  from  which  it  is 
taken,  and  is  thus  divided  into  several  classes,  each  of  which  is 
separately  subjected  to  further  operations. 

The  sludge  is  washed  in  three  different  kinds  of  apparatus :  the 
deposit'troughj  (caisse  d,  tombeau,)  the  sleeping-table  or  nicking- 
buddle^  (table  dormante,)  and  the  percussion-table  or  brake-tabley 
(table  d.  secousse.) 

§741.  The  physical  principles  on  which  the  washing  of  sludge 
is  founded  are  rather  different  from  those  of  the  washing  in  sieves, 
as  the  latter  is  applicable  only  to  fragments  of  a  certain  size.  The 
ore  no  longer  acts  by  its  weight  in  a  quiet  liquid,  but  is  in  this  case 
submitted  to  the  action  of  running  watef  on  an  inclined  plane.  The 
impulse  imparted  to  the  different  pieces  by  the  water  being  now 
proportional  to  their  surfaces,  but  independent  of  their  volumes 
and  densities,  they  would,  were  their  surfaces  equal,  be  carried 
more  or  less  far  by  the  impulse  of  the  liquid,  according  to  their 
weight ;  and,  if  their  form  were  similar  at  the  same  time,  those 
of  the  least  specific  gravity  would  be  carried  farthest.  But  if  their 
densities  and  volumes  were  equal,  those  presenting  the  greatest 
extent  of  surface  would  be  deposited  farthest  off;  and  lastly,  with 
equal  densities  and  forms,  the  smaller  particles  would  go  farther 
than  the  larger  ones,  because  they  present  the  greater  relative 
extent  of  surface.  We  see,  therefore,  that  in  these  new  opera- 
tions, as  well  as  in  washing  with  sieves,  the  separation  of  the  ore 
depends  not  only  on  the  specific  gravities,  but  also  on  the  volumes 
and  forms  of  the  small  pieces ;  for  which  reason,  the  ore  to  be 
washed  must  be  of  as  equal  a  grain  as  possible. 

§  742.  The  deposit-trough  consists  of  long  wooden  troughs  BC 
(fig.  468),  the  bottoms  of  which  are  slightly  inclined,  and  closed  at 
their  extremity  G  by  a  board  pierced  with  several  holes  at  different 
heights,  which  are  closed  with  stoppers  during  the  operation.  The 
sludge  to  be  washed  is  placed  on  the  benches  A  at  the  head  of  the 
machine,  where  it  is  met  by  a  current  of  water,  which,  taking  the 
ore  into  suspension,  falls  into  the  boxes  BO,  and  there  deposits  it 


2~  ;ajti  St  different  distanoee  from  the  bench  A,  while  the  finest  par- 
cles  still  remain  in  the  water  and  rentier  it  muddy.  Aa  aoon  as 
I  ^c  boxes  arc  filled  with  water,  the  supplying  stream  is  tamed  off, 
Iftnd  the  openings  at  the  extremity  C  are  uncorked;  the  muddy 
I  water,  then  running  through  the  canal  UU'and  a  system  of  trougha 

■  into  reservoirs,  there  deposits  the  particles  it  carried  away.  The 
I  irashing  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  ore  is  then  begun  immediately,  the 
I  sludge  and  mud  of  which  is  again  borne  by  the  water  to  the  rcser- 
I  Toirs  and  there  deposited;  and  so  on  until  the  deposit  has  attained 
I  the  thickness  of  a  foot  or  two ;  each  operation  differing  from  the 
I  former  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  water  is  let  off  through  C, 
I.U  each  time  a  higher  opening  is  unpluggcil. 

I  The  deposite  of  ore  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  AB  is  divided  into 
rArec  parts,  which  are  treated  separately  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
Itlons.  The  sludge  on  the  highest  part  of  the  inclined  is  often  rich 
jtnough  to  be  sent  to  the  furnaces  at  once ;  while  the  deposite  on 

■  the  centre  and  lowest  part,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  poorest,  are 
Imbjected  to  new  waabings,  either  in  the  machine  just  described  or 

1  the  percussion  or  the  sleeping-tables. 

§  743.  The  theping-tahlen  (sometimes,  called  in  the  French,  tabUi 
IJutnM's,  from  their  being  generally  arranged  in  pairs)  consist  of 
Iroclined  tables  AB  (fig.  469),  from  20  to  24  feet  long,  furnished  with 
■fcordcrs  of  wood,  serving  to  keep  the  water  running  over  them  in 
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its  place.     At  the  head  A  of  the  table,  two  laths  are  wt  at  tlic 

angle  SAG  (fig.  470),  on  a  plane  irliich  is  more  inclined  than  the 

A  long  plane ;  and  between  whioh  odIt 

J      [ a  small  aperture  A  is  left,  throngn 

~''  \  which  the   water   with   snspended 

^     ~        /^    n  \  "   sludge  IS  introduced.     Small  trian- 

^^fe^plfl|*|JU)'i  A  \ gular  prisma  of  wood,  set  up  on  tliis 

^^^y^ljljj  li     '^\  mclined   plane,  equally  divide  the 

tpsg^^^Tli  rM  l(  1 1  , 'n.\  ~  arriving  stream,  and  cause  the  water 
^ByifJ.O' |lH  '  ,|T  \  to  flow  in  a  uniform  layer  over  the 
Witf'Ml/  I  ir  llTlOw  wliole  snfface  of  the  plane.  The 
B^tlM'l  fl'M-'I'M'  'Wa  ore  to  be  washed  is  thrown  into  a 
'  Fie  470  '     trough  M  (fig.  469),  into  which  a 

thin  stream  of  water  is  constantly 
falling,  and  where  it  is  constantly  kept  in  motion  by  a  small  bucket- 
wheel,  which  again  is  moved  by  an  overshot  water-wheel,  fed  by 
the  canal  oo'.  The  ore  is  thus  put  in  suspension  in  the  water^ 
which,  continually  flowing  into  a  canal  placed  lengthwise  at  the 
head  of  the  tables,  finds  its  way  on  to  the  sleeping-tables  through 
the  openings  A  (fig.  470) ;  and  the  plane  A  (fig.  ^69),  on  which  it 
first  arrives,  being  too  much  inclined  to  allow  any  ore  to  deposit, 
the  forming  of  a  deposito  first  commences  on  the  tables  intended  for 
the  purpose.  Here  the  richest  parts  will  form  the  sediment  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  table,  while  the  poorest  grains  will  only  be  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane,  or  even  carried  away 
into  the  canal  GC,  which  leads  them  into  other  canals  and  depo- 
siting reservoirs. 

As  fioon  as  the  tabic  is  covered  with  a  Bu£Scient  quantity  of  ore, 
the  workman  cuts  off  the  further  supply  of  sludge,  and,  after  having 
swept  all  the  ore  lying  between  A  and  uv  towards  A  with  a  broom, 
allows  a  current  of  clear  water  to  flow  over  the  tables,  by  which 
the  ore  is  again  spread  over  the  latter ;  and  while  the  poorer  parts 
collect  towards  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane,  that  lying  on  the 
higher  parts  can  in  general  be  at  once  eent  to  the  smelting-works. 

The  table  has  at  uv  a.  transverse  opening,  which  remains  closed 
during  the  washing  by  a  valve,  which  should  not  project  above  the 
table ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  valve  being  opened,  the 
workman  sweeps  the  sludge  through  the  opening  uv  mto  boxes 
placed  beneath. 

The  sleeping-tables  are  more  or  less  inclined,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ore  to  be  washed;  the  finest  ores  requiring  the 
greatest  inclination. 

§  744.  The  percussion-table  serves  for  washing  the  same  kinds 
of  ore  as  the  eleeping-table,  the  one  or  the  other  being  preferred 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  and  gangue  in  each  speoial  case. 
The  percussion-table  consisu  of  an  inclined  board  BC  (fig.  471), 
resUng  on  beams  of  wood  to  give  it  greater  weight  and  solidity. 
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The  whole  ia  snepended  in  the  air  by  four  chainB  or  bars  of  iron 
ai,  a'b',  tt,  W,  of  vhich  the  former  tvo  are  attached  to  fixed  snp- 
porte,  while  the  cbaine  tt',  tt'  are  fixed  to  a  long  movable  lerer  LL', 
which  tnriiB  by  the  axis  00',  and  serves  to  vary  the  degree  of  ia- 
clination  of  the  plank  BO,  being  held  in  the  height  desired  by 
means  of  iron  pins  entering  the  horizontal  beam  xy. 


Fig.  471. 

The  cams  ce  on  the  axle  XX',  which  is  turned  by  a  water-wheel, 

act  on  a  curved  wooden  lever  K,  which  pushes  forward  the  sus- 

fiended  plank  BC,  and  immediately  abandons  it  again,  so  that  the 
stter,  falling  forcibly  back  against  the  wooden  supporting  beams, 
receives  a  violent  shock  throughout  its  whole  mass.  Above  the 
head  B  of  the  suspended  plank  is  a  triangular  inclined  plane  A, 
fortified  with  small  prisms,  and  similar  to  that  in  fig.  470. 

The  ore  to  be  washed  is  heaped  in  the  box  Y,  which  receives  a 
continual  stream  of  water ;  from  there  it  spreads  over  the  slope  A 
and  the  suspended  plank  BC,  where  it  has  a  tendency  to  deposit. 
But  the  violent  shocks  the  plank  is  constantly  receiving,  causes  the 
particles  to  be  continually  detached  and  taken  into  suspension  by 
the  water ;  so  that  they  are  then  nuder  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances to  be  carried  off  precisely  according  to  the  order  of 
their  density  and  size.  The  inclination  of  the  plank,  the  violence 
and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  and  the  quantity  of  water  holding  the 
sludge  in  suspension,  are  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore 
to  be  washed. 

§  745.  By  these  different  methods  of  washing,  sludges  of  greater 
or  less  fineness  of  grain  and  richness  in  metal  are  obtained,  and 
are  sorted  accordingly.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  sludge  is  generally 
subjected  to  a  chemical  test,  to  ascertain  their  nature  and  richness 
in  metal.  They  arc  then  mixed,  according  to  certain  proportions 
which  practice  has  shown  to  be  the  most  convenient,  foreign  sub- 
stances being  added  if  necessary.  These  mixtures,  called  eharget, 
are  then  ready  for  fusion  in  the  furnaces. 
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The  mechanical  preparation  of  ores  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  the  extraction  of  certain  metals.  Ghreat  intelligence 
is  required  in  the  arrangement  of  such  works,  as  the  processes 
which  perfectly  succeed  in  one  locality  may  be  quite  inefficient  in 
another,  where  the  ore  occurs  in  a  different  gangue  or  presents  a 
different  state  of  aggregation. 

The  adjoined  plate  gives  a  connected  view  of  the  different  appa- 
ratus for  mechanical  preparation  and  washing  just  described,  as 
well  as  the  succession  of  canals  and  arrangement  of  the  depositing 
reservoirs,  which  are  generally  placed  under  the  flooring  of  the 
building.  The  canals  and  basins  form'  a  large  labyrinth,  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  which,  coming  from  different  washing-machines, 
unite  at  points  where  the  muddy  water  contains  similar  substances 
in  suspension.  The  whole  apparatus  is  moved  by  the  same  water- 
wheel  RR'. 


Eqdivalbnt  =  28  (360 ;  0  =  100,) 

§  746.  Manganese*  is  obtained  by  reducing  one  of  its  oxides  by 
charcoal  at  a  bizli  temperature.  A  pure  and  very  dense  protoxide, 
obtained  by  subjecting  carbonate  of  manganese  to  strong  calcina- 
tion in  a  closed  crucible,  is  mixed  with  y'g  its  weight  of  charcoal 
and  ,'a  of  fused  borax,  and  beated  to  the  highest  possible  tempera- 
tore  in  a  forge-fire,  in  a  "brasqued"  or  charcoal  crucible.  The  borax 
added  facilitates  the  union  of  the  metallic  globules  into  a  button. 
Tho  carburetted  metal  thus  obtained  is  to  tne  pure  metal  as  cast- 
1  is  to  malleable  iron,  and  may  be  purified  by  a 
II  second  fusion  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
manganese,  in  a  small,  well-closed  porcelain  crucible, 
luted  into  an  earthen  crucible,  as  shown  in  fig.  472. 
'  The  manganese  thus  obtained  possesses  a  certain 
degree  of  ductility;  and,  although  it  may  be  filed, 
breaks  under  tho  blow  of  a  hammer,  showing  a  gray 
_____  fractnre  much  resembling  that  of  certain  xinds  of 
Fijr  472       cast-iron.      Its  specific  gravity  is  about  8.0 ;  and  it 

is  as  difficult  of  fusion  as  iron. 
Manganese  has  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  its  surface  becomes 
tarnished  by  exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  covered  with 
dark-brown  rust.  It  decomposes  water  slowly  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  efiects  rapid  decom- 
position at  212°.  By  blowing  on  apiece  of  manganese,  the  same 
disagreeable  odour  is  perceived  which  is  given  off  by  a  carburetted 
metal  dissolving  in  a  weak  acid.  To  preserve  the  metal,  it  most 
be  kept  from  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  therefore  generally  kept 
in  naptha,  like  potassinm ;  but  it  is  better  to  put  the  button  in  a 
hermetically  seaJed  glass  tube. 

COMBINATIOSS  OF  MANQAKESE  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  747.  Five  compounds  of  manganese  with  oxygen  are  known ; 
the  first  of  which  MnO  is  a  strong  base ;  the  second,  Mn,0„  plays 
the  part  of  a  very  weak  base ;  the  third,  MnO^  is  neither  base  nor 
acid ;  while  the  two  last,  MnO,  and  Mn,0„  are  well  characterised 
acids. 

*  Peroxide  of  inuig>ii«M  baa  been  known  for  a  long  time,  bnt  it  wM  not  onlit 
1774  that  8«h«el»  proved  it  to  be  ■  pecnliu  oxide,  from  irhieli  Qahn  obtuned  the 
metal  MTanl  jean  aftor. 


St 
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Prcioxidt  of  Manganae  MnO. 

1 748.  Protoxide  of  maDganese  b  obtained  by  redncmg  one  of 
the  kiglier  oxides  of  the  metal  with  hydrogen,  or  by  calcining  the 
carbonate  without  the  contact  of  air ;  which  is  effected  by  plmcing 

the  carbonate  in  a  glaas 
bulb  A  (fig.  473),  blown 
on  a  tube  abj  and  com- 
municating with  an  ap- 
Earatus  disenga^g  dry 
ydrogen  gas.  As  soon 
as  the  air  is  completely 
driven  out  of  the  appa- 
ratus by  the  hydrogen, 
the  bulb  A  is  heated 
with  an  alcohol-lamp; 
when  the  carbonate,  disengaging  its  carbonic  acid,  leaves  the  prot- 
oxide?, the  hydrogen  preventing  the  latter  from  being  surrounded 
by  air.     'J*he  parts  6  and  c  of  the  tube  (fig.  474)  are  then  drawn 

^  out  and  closed  by  means  of  a  lamp.  The 

protoxide  of  manganese  thus  prepared, 

5: c^ — "^m^^        p  18  a  clear,  delicate  green  powder,  which 

yi^.  Hi,  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air,  unless  it  has 

Uien  subjected  to  a  slightly  elevated 
tetiif^eruluri'.  'j'h«;  prot^^xide  is  better  aggregated  and  less  change- 
abk'  wlif'h  th<;  'l<;<;'<ffnp'^«itlofi  of  the  carbonate  has  been  effected  in 


Kig.  HZ. 


g»t<;d,  iii»<'  >M4,«fj  ifiah>!  iij  oUaiii«;d,  which  the  air  does  not  affect  at 
ordiiiKi  V  t«  III  j/4fuiu  Mr.  'j*he  mrfare  of  the  mass  often  consists  of 
a  thin  jH-ili«U  of  ti*W<AA  )ii«'lal ;  but  a  complete  reduction  is  not 
propw/ut«;'i  \)S  M'Miiii'^riiviJ,  th<;  iti^mediate  contact  of  charcoal  being 

Vr*A/)t'Ai'.  •A  if»«Lfi/,yfi«-M;  \t  a  powerful  base.  Caustic  potassa 
pH^^iipMyN*-  ji  \t*,\u  i»>.  fc'./jyuviiie  wt  white  hyd rated  protoxide,  which 
lapi'Jlv  4;Liii,/4f  iu^/,  Uvwii  fc-t^juiv/i'l*;  by  absorbing  oxygen  from 


{  1\*A.  h^tv^Miv/i'J*  '/I  $i*u$tyjnit^PA;  Mii/>,  'Kcurs  crystallized  in 
baiuN'.  Wh  th  <U  uhhy4f'^*}t  »o'J  h/'Jf«Ufd  utate;  the  latter  much 
n-M'iiiJ/ljfj/  m  i*M  i/U9t*i/l  *;/j/*»i»ni'4-  iUa  pifroxide,  with  which  it 
i»  «/fUrr<  «***!//'  i^u^y  JJv*.  0,4  !»*/  ',/rU'ti  urn  i^sNily  distinguished  by 
ibe  *M'/*tt  'A  *U'tp  H#**>  v;  y^^^Ur^  thai  of  ili«  peroxide  bttiMI 
dark  tl;*^y^  «>h;U,  iUt  '4  Om  r^t^i'v^/jii^liy  i«  l/r'/wn« 
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Peroxide  of  Manganese  MnO,. 

§  750.  This  oxide,  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  oxides  of  man- 
ganese, is  also  the  most  valuable,  from  its  property  of  giving  with 
chloroh jdric  acid  the  greatest  quantity  of  chlorine.  It  occurs  crys- 
tallized in  elongated  prisms  of  a  gray  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 
Hydrated  peroxide  of  manganese  is  obtained  as  a  dark-brown 
powder  by  decomposing  manganate  of  potassa  with  hot  water,  or 
by  passing  chlorine  through  water  containing  carbonate  of  manga- 
nese in  suspension. 

By  calcining  peroxide  of  manganese  in  an  earthenware  retort 
until  the  evolution  of  oxygen  ceases,  a  brown  powder  containing 
27.6  per  cent,  of  oxygen  is  obtained,  with  the  formula  MUgO^.  It 
is  generally  called  red  oxide  of  manganesey  and,  as  it  behaves  as  a 
combination  of  protoxide  with  sesquioxide,  is  often  written  MnO, 
Mn,Os ;  for  when  it  is  treated  with  an  acid,  protoxide  is  dissolved 
and  sesquioxide  remains. 

Manganic  and  Permanganic  acids  MnO,  and  Mn,0,. 

§  751.  The  two  acid  combinations  of  manganese  with  oxygen 
are  obtained  by  treating  caustic  potassa  with  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, either  with  access  of  air,  or  with  substances  possessing  high 
oxidizing  properties.  By  heating  equal  proportions  of  finely  pow- 
dered peroxide  and  caustic  potassa  without  access  of  air,  and  dis- 
solving the  substance  obtained  in  cold  water,  a  green  solution  is 
formed,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  and  binoxide  re- 
mains as  a  reddish-brown  powder.  The  green  liquid  contains, 
besides  some  potassa  in  excess,  manganate  of  potassa  KOjMnO,,  a 
portion  of  the  binoxide  MnO^  having  been  reduced  to  sesquioxide 
Mn,Og,  by  giving  ofiF  oxygen  to  another  portion  of  the  binoxide, 
which  was  thus  oxidized  to  manganic  acid  MnO,.  A  greater  pro- 
portion of  manganate  of  potassa  is  obtained  by  making  the  calcina- 
tion in  the  air ;  or  still  better,  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  Some 
peroxide  of  manganese,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  is  well 
mixed  with  some  caustic  potassa  dissolved  in  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  paste  is  dried  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  introduced  in 
fragments  into  a  glass  tube  difficult  of  fusion,  communicating  with 
a  retort  filled  with  chlorate  of  potassa.  The  tube  is  heated  to  a 
dull-red,  and  at  the  same  time  oxygen  is  disengaged  by  heat- 
ing the  chlorate ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  manganate,  the  operation  should  be  continued  for  some  time. 
The  substance  gives  with  cold  water  an  intense  emerald-green 
solution,  which,  after  being  filtered  through  a  small  plug  of  ashes- 
tus  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  funnel,  is  evaporated  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  capsule  filled  with  concentrated 

ndphurio  acid,  when  beautiful  green  crystals  of  manganate  of 
Vol.  II.— C 
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potassa  are  obtained,  generally  mixed  with  white  crystals  of  hy 
drated  potassa,  which  may  be  easily  separated  by  hand.    The  green 
crystals  are  forced  from  the  mother  liquid  still  moistening  them, 
by  placing  them  for  a  time  on  a  piece  of  unburned  porous  clay. 

The  green  crystals  of  manganate  of  potassa  KO,MnO,  dissolve 
without  change  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and  are  again  de- 
posited on  evaporating  the  liquid ;  but  on  dissolving  them  in  pure 
water  immediate  decomposition  takes  place,  the  colour  of  the  solu- 
tion changing  to  a  beautiful  red,  and  a  brown  precipitate  of  brown 
bydrated  peroxide  being  formed.  The  red  solution  then  contains 
permanganate  of  potassa  KOyMn  fi,.  The  easy  decomposition  of 
manganic  acid,  even  when  in  combination  with  as  strong  a  base  as 
potassa,  renders  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  acid  isolated. 

By  heating  peroxide  of  manganese  with  soda  or  baryta  in  con- 
tact with  oxygen,  the  manganates  of  soda  and  baryta  are  obtained, 
the  latter  of  which  is  a  green  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

When  the  green  mass  containing  the  mixture  of  manganate  of 
potassa,  caustic  potassa,  and  oxide  of  manganese  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  boiled  for  several  minutes  longer,  an  intense 
red  solution  is  obtained,  which,  after  being  filtered  through  asbestus 
and  evaporated  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  gives  prismatic 
dark-red  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potassa.  But  the  most 
simple  process  for  obtaining  this  substance  in  any  quantity  is  the 
following : — One  part  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  reduced  to  impal- 
pable powder,  is  mixed  with  one  part  of  chlorate  of  potassa, 
and  one  and  a  quarter  parts  of  caustic  potassa,  dissolved  in  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  water,  are  added :  the  paste  thus  formed 
is  dried  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  during  which  process  a  considerable 
quantity  of  manganate  of  potassa  already  forms.  The  whole  is  af- 
terwards heated  slowly  to  a  dull-red  in  an  earthen  crucible,  then 
boiled  with  water  in  a  glass  flask,  filtered  through  asbestus,  and 
the  liquid  concentrated  in  a  porcelain  capsule  over  an  alcohol- 
lamp,  when,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  permanganate  of  potassa  are 
deposited,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization.  Perman- 
ganate of  potassa  is  not  very  soluble,  as  it  requires  16  parts  of 
water  to  dissolve  1  of  the  salt  at  59°,  while  warm  water  will  dis- 
solve much  more. 

On  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  hot  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  fine  crystals  of  permanganate  of  silver  are  deposited  on 
cooling,  from  which  other  permanganates  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  to  it  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  metallic  chloride,  for  the 
silver  combining  with  the  chlorine  leaves  its  permanganic  acid  to 
combine  with  the  metal  which  existed  as  chloride.  After  rubbing 
the  two  substances  with  water,  the  chloride  of  silver  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  decantation  or  by  filtration  through  asbestus. 

Free  permanganic  acid  can  be  obtained  in  aqueous  solution  by 
decomposing  permanganate  of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  added 
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by  drops ;  when  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  is  formed,  and  the 
decanted  liquid  contains  permanganic  acid.  The  solution  is  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  but  the  acid  decomposes  easily  even  in  the  cold. 

Organic  substances  rapidly  decompose  the  salts  of  both  manganic 
and  permanganic  acid  by  taking  up  a  part  of  their  oxygen,  for 
which  reason  their  solutions  must  not  be  filtered  through  paper. 
If  a  red  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  containing  caustic 
potassa,  is  filtered  through  paper,  the  filtrate  is  generally  green 
from  containing  manganate ;  but  if  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  or 
the  filtration  slow,  the  liquid  completely  loses  its  colour,  while  the 
paper  takes  a  deep-brown  tinge  from  the  hydrated  peroxide  which 
fills  its  pores. 

Caustic  potassa,  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassa,  immediately  changes  the  colour  of  the  solution,  first  to 
violet  and  then  to  a  fine  emerald-green,  the  permangate  being 
reduced  to  manganate,  while  another  quantity  of  potassa  has  en- 
tered into  combination : 

K0,Mn,0,+K0=2(K0,Mn03)+0. 

.  The  oxygen  remains  in  solution  in  the  water,  since  only  a  small 
quantity  was  disengaged,  and  the  permanganic  solution  is  very 
dilute.  The  decomposition  is  owing  to  the  strong  basic  properties 
of  the  potassa,  which  tends  to  saturate  as  much  acid  as  possible. 
The  changing  from  red  to  green  does  not  take  place  instantane- 
ouslv,  and,  by  adding  the  potassa  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the 
liquid  passes  through  all  the  intermediate  shades  between  red  and 
green,  that  is,  through  all  the  shades  of  violet. 

It  was  stated  that  the  colour  of  a  green  solution  of  manganate 
of  potassa  changes  to  red  by  boiling,  hydrated  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese being  precipitated ;  but  this  takes  place  only  when  the  solu- 
tion is  not  too  concentrated.  Green  manganate  is  also  changed  to 
red  permanganate  in  the  cold,  without  any  visible  precipitation  of 
peroxide,  by  adding  more  and  more  cold  water,  the  oxygen  dis- 
solved in  which  effects  the  oxidation;  the  liquid  again  passing 
through  all  the  shades  produced  by  a  combination  of  green  and 
red.  If  it  is  desirable  that  the  solution  should  not  be  very  dilute,  it 
is  sufficient  to  leave  it  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  to  pass  a  current 
of  oxygen  through  it.  The  name  of  chameleon  mineral  has  been 
given  to  this  substance,  on  account  of  the  phenomena  of  changing 
colour. 

Manganate  of  potassa  is  most  rapidly  converted  into  permanga- 
nate by  the  addition  of  any  acid,  even  of  carbonic ;  but  an  excess 
of  acid  completely  discolours  the  liquid,  by  forming  a  salt  with  the 
reduced  protoxide  of  manganese,  while  oxygen  is  given  off. 

Of  the  oxides  of  manganese,  only  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide 
are  bases. 
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PROTOSALTS  OP  MANGANESE. 

§  752.  The  protosalts  of  manganese  are  of  an  amethyst,  or  light 
rose  colour,  which,  however,  yerj  soon  changes  by  agitating  the 
liquid  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  even  by  pouring  it  from  one  ves- 
sel into  another.*  Caustic  potassa  or  soda  precipitates  white  hy- 
drated  protoxide,  which  soon  changes  to  brown  in  the  air ;  while 
ammonia  has  the  same  effect  in  a  smaller  degree,  a  similar  phe- 
nomena taking  place  to  that  mentioned  in  §  589  for  the  salts  of 
magnesia,  viz.  that  the  ammoniacal  salt  formed  combines  with  the 
salt  of  manganese,  and  gives  a  double  salt  which  an  excess  of  am- 
monia will  not  decompose.  A  perfect  precipitation  cannot  there- 
fore be  effected,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  ammonia  added ; 
for,  if  the  salt  of  manganese  is  neutral,  the  first  drops  of  ammonia 
precipitate  some  protoxide,  but  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt  is  formed,  which  is  soon  present  in  su^ 
ficient  quantity  to  form  with  the  salt  of  manganese  yet  in  solution  a 
soluble  double  salt  which  is  not  decomposed  by  ammonia.  An  excess 
of  ammonia  redissolves  the  hydrated  protoxide  already  precipitated, 
by  entering  into  combination  with  it,  unless  the  precipitate  has  not 
already  changed  to  brown  sesquioxide,  which  is  insoluble  in  am- 
monia. By  exposing  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  protoxide  to  the 
air,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  manganese  is  at  last  completely 
precipitated  as  hydrated  sesquioxide. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  give  a  dirty  white,  and  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  a  rose-coloured  precipitate.  The  alkaline  sulfhydrates 
precipitate  the  protosalts  of  manganese  with  an  orange  colour,  and 
Bulf  hydric  acid  will  not  throw  them  down  in  the  presence  of  a  slight 
excess  of  acid,  sulphide  of  manganese  being  easily  decomposed  by 
weak  acids. 

Sulphate  of  Manganese. 

§  753.  Sulphate  of  manganese  is  obtained  by  heating  native 
peroxide  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  while  oxygen  is  given 
off;  but  the  residues  of  red  oxide,  which  remain  after  the  calcina- 
tion of  peroxide  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas,  are  also  profitably  em- 
iloyed  for  this  purpose.  The  sulphate  is  also  sometimes  prepared 
y  heating  the  protochloride  of  manganese  obtained  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  chlorine  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  crystallizes 
with  different  quantities  of  water,  and  in  different  forms,  according 
to  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystallization  takes  place :  thus, 
when  the  temperature  is  below  43^,  the  crystals  contain  7  equiva- 

*  The  pink  colour  of  protosalts  of  mangftneso  I  have  found  to  be  mostly,  if  not 
alwajs,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  percentage  of  cobalt,  which  is  rarely 
absent  from  the  ores  of  manganese.  I  har^  these  ores  containing  from  0.01  up  to 
7.0  per  cent  of  oxide  of  cobalt — J.  C,  B. 
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lents  of  water,  and  are  iflomorphous  with  sulphate  of  iron,  FeO, 
SO.+THO  ;  while  the  crystals  formed  at  a  temperature  between 
48°  and  68°  present  the  form  of  sulphate  of  copper  CuO,S03+ 
5H0,  the  sulphate  of  manganese  also  containing  5  equivalents  of 
water :  lastly,  between  68°  and  86°  the  salt  crystallizes  with  4 
eqnivalenta  of  water,  and  is  isomorphoas  with  the  sulphate  of  iron 
FeO,SOj,+4HO,  which  has  also  been  obtained  crystallized.  These 
are  important  facts  for  the  theory  of  isomorphism. 

Carbonate  of  Manganese. 

§  754.  Carbonate  of  manganese  occurs  in  nature  in  rhombohe- 
drons,  which  present  the  same  form  as  those  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  are  generally  of  a  rose  or  violet  colour.  Carbonate  of  iron  and 
carbonate  of  lime  frequently  replace  part  of  the  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese in  the  same  crystal,  thus  offering  a  new  proof  of  the  isomor- 
phism of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  Carbonate  of 
manganese  may  be  obtained  as  a  dirty  white  powder  by  adding 
carbonate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  manga- 
nese.    It  is  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

Other  salts  of  manganese  are  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
carbonate  in  the  corresponding  acids. 

SESQUISALTS  OF  MANGANESE. 

§  755.  Although  sesquioxide  of  manganese  combines  with  acids, 
the  salts  it  forms  are  not  durable.  By  sliehtly  heating  hydrated 
peroxide  of  manganese  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  former  dissolves 
with  a  beautiful  red  colour,  which  solution,  mixed  with  sulphate 
of  potassa  or  ammonia,  yields  by  evaporation  octohedral  crystals 
of  a  true  manganic  alum  KO,SO,+Mn,0„8SO,+24HO,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  proves  sesquioxide  of  manganese  to  be  a  particular 
oxide,  and  not  a  combination  of  protoxide  with  peroxide.  Oxidizable 
substances  instantly  change  sesquisulphate  of  manganese  to  proto- 
sulphate,  the  liquid  losins  its  colour ;  a  property  of  the  sesquisul- 
phate which  is  often  made  use  of  in  the  laboratory  to  ascertain 
whether  an  oxide  is  present  in  its  highest  stage  of  oxidation, — for 
example,  to  ascertain  whether  sulphuric  acid  contains  any  sulphu- 
rous acid,  or  whether  nitric  be  free  from  nitrous  acid. 


COMBINATION  OF  MANGANESE  WITH  SULPHUB. 

§  756.  A  hydrated  protosulphide  of  manganese  is  obtained  by 
adding  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  monosulphide  to  that  of  a  proto- 
salt  of  manganese,  when  a  lis^t-red  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
disengages  sulfhydric  acid  on  being  dissolved  in  acids.  Aahydww 
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monosulphide  is  obtained  by  heating  peroxide  of  manganese  with 
snlphnry  when  solphorous  acid  is  set  free : 

MnO,+2S=MnS+SO,i. 

The  excess  of  sulphur  is  driven  off  by  heating  to  redness,  bat 
the  monosulphide  thus  prepared  is  almost  always  mixed  with  pro- 
toxide, and  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  greater  purity  by  decom- 
posing oxide  of  manganese  with  sulphide  of  carbon  at  a  red-heat. 

COMBINATIONS  OP  MANGANESE  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  757.  Protochloride  of  manganese  is  prepared  by  heating  native 
peroxide  with  chlorohydric  acid,  while  chlorine  is  disengaged;  but 
as  the  native  peroxide  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  iron, 
the  solution  usually  contains  some  perchloride  of  iron,  to  separate 
which  the  solution  must  be  completely  evaporated  to  dryness,  by 
which  the  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  also  driven  off.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  liquid  boiled  for  some  time 
with  a  little  carbonate  of  manganese,  which  effects  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  while  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  as 
protoxide  of  manganese  is  a  much  stronger  base  than  peroxide  of 
iron.* 

Protochloride  of  manganese  crystallizes  with  4  equivalents  of 
water,  one-half  of  which  it  gives  off  at  212° ;  but  when  heated  still 
higher,  it  becomes  completely  anhydrous  and  at  last  fuses.  When 
fused  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  expels  the 
chlorine,  and  the  protochloride  is  converted  into  protoxide.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  turn  this  property  to  technical  use, 
by  regaining  part  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  protochloride  of 
manganese,  which  is  a  residue  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching- 
powder ;  and  it  was  effected  by  roasting  the  protochloride  in  rever- 
beratories,  and  leading  the  gases,  whicn  were  highly  charged  with 
chlorine,  into  the  chambers  where  chloride  of  lime  is  prepared. 
The  roastins,  which  was  done  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible, 
converted  the  protochloride  into  sesquioxide,  which  was  treated 
with  chlorohydric  acid  to  obtain  a  new  quantity  of  chlorine.  But, 
as  the  oxide  thus  obtained  only  gives  one-half  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  that  an  equal  weight  of  peroxide  would,  and  as  the  opera- 
tions are  too  costly,  they  are  no  longer  continued. 

§  768.  Sesquichloride  of  manganese  Mn^Cl,,  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing hydrated  sesquioxide  with  chlorohydric  acid,  without  applica- 
tion of  heat.  The  red  solution  obtained  develops  chlorine  by 
heating,  and  changes  into  protochloride. 


*  The  Mme  iiuolabQitj  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  is  effected  bj  heating  the 
Misrtsre,  when  drj,  to  ftiU  redness J.  C.  B. 
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DETERBflNATION  OF  MANGANESE,  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLT  DESCRIBED. 

§  759.  The  maoganese  existing  in  a  solution  is  usually  deter- 
mined by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  boiling  liquid,  washing 
the  precipitated  carbonate  of  manganese  well  with  boiling  water, 
and  calcining  it  to  a  high  red-heat,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
red  oxide  Mn,0^  containing  72.11  per  cent,  of  manganese.  The 
carbonate  is  dried  and  calcined  with  its  filter  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
which,  being  covered  with  its  lid,  is  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible 
and  heated  to  a  strong  red-heat.  When  the  liquid  from  which  the 
oxide  of  manganese  is  to  be  precipitated  contains  any  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  salt,  it  must  be  evaporated  with  an  excess  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  the  residue  redissolved  in  water. 

§  760.  Manganese  is  separated  from  the  alkaline  metals  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  which  pre- 
cipitates it  as  sulphide,  which,  after  being  washed  with  water  con- 
taining some  sulf  hydrate,  is  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  reprecipitated 
by  carbonate  of  soda. 

It  is  easily  separated  from  baryta  and  strontia  by  adding  sul- 
phate of  soda  to  the  liquid,  which  precipitates  the  baryta  and 
strontia  as  sulphates.  It  is  separated  from  lime  and  magnesia  by 
sulfhydrate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  only  the  manganese  as 
sulphide,  if  the  solution  is  sufficiently  dilute. 

Its  separation  from  alumina  and  glucina  is  easily  effected  by 
boiling  the  liquid  for  some  time  with  an  excess  of  caustic  potassa 
in  contact  with  the  air,  when  the  manganese  is  precipitated  as 
hydrated  sesquioxide,  while  the  two  earths  dissolve  in  the  excess 
of  alkali. 

TESTING  THE  OXIDES  OF  MANGANESE. 

§  761.  In  works  where  bleaching-powder  is  made,  considerable 
quantities  of  peroxide  of  manganese  are  used,  the  commercial  value 
of  which  depends  on  the  quantity  of  chlorine  it  will  develop  when 
treated  with  chlorohydric  acid;  but,  as  the  native  peroxide  is 
always  mixed  with  more  or  less  gangue  and  sesquioxide  of  man- 
ganese, it  is  important  that  the  purchaser  should  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  chlorine  which  a  given  weight  of  oxide  will 
develop  by  a  simple  process. 

One  litre  of  dry  chlorine  is  disengaged  by  8.98  gm.  of  perfectly 
pure  binoxide  of  manganese  at  32^  and  under  the  pressure  of 
760  mm. ;  and  if  it  be  absorbed  by  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  and  water  added  until  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  1  litre,  a 
solution  is  obtained  containing  precisely  its  volume  of  chlorine,  and 
therefore  marking  100  chlorometric  degrees.  But  3.98  gm.  of  a 
peroxide  of  commerce  will,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner,  give 
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a  solution  containing  a  less  volome  of  chlorine,  the  quantity  of 
which,  vhen  detennined  bj  the  common  chlorometric  processes 
{  -572  .  expresses  the  ralne  of  the  peroxide  employed.  Supposing 
the  qxiantity  of  chlorine  found  to  be  60,  the  conclusion  follows  that 
the  oxyie  in  qnestion  only  gires  a  quantity  of  chlorine  represented 
bj  fy'}.  wiHe  the  same  weight  of  pure  binoxide  yields  a  quantity 
ir^^^a^izei,  Zij  100 ;  and,  to  obtain  the  same  quantity  of  chlorine 
as  rxjt  "icLfj^  c*f  pcsre  binoxide  would  gire,  ^  =  1.67  kilog.  of  the 
^caer  ox^ie  ksr  be  employed. 

I  7'>2.  Aa  arerkge  sample  of  the  peroxide  to  be  examined  being 
£ek  3xa.i«  \j  yeV^^  Boall  quantities  from  all  parts  of  the  mass,  it 
k  r»^»»:i  v>  a  iz^  p&wder,  of  which  exactly  3.98  gm.  are  intro- 
ttB«fi  JL^'^  a  mail  fask  A  tfig.  47o),  about  5  centimetres  in  dia- 
meter.    By  means  of  a 
well-fitting  cork  the  flask 
is  furnished  with  a  tube, 
bent  as  in  the  figure,  to 
convey  the   gas  into   a 
long-necked  flask  B,  hold- 
ing about  \  litre.     The 
latter  is  placed  in  an  in- 
r^  ir;  clined  position,  and  filled 

up  to  the  neck  with  a  weak 
«uncnri  \i  ^^tsistr.'jt  ^>r.4asa.  The  peroxide  is  introduced  into  the 
iflfric  A  ^jrui  ^  »fu=ah'Ie  -^Txantixy  of  chlorohydric  acid,  which  is 
fliCMnr^it  XL  \  '^irjt  truiais^  to  25  cubic  centimetres ;  and  after 
vfina&acr  '-^le  'V-^ric  :ae  temp^srature  is  gradually  raised.  The 
tSUArrui  irta  ^i^a  'M  air  from  the  flask  A,  and  causes  it  to  fill 
t  ivj^t  yvr/'A  'Jm.  \nlh  B,  while  the  water  it  displaces  rises 
'hp'  ,!*►?•>.'  T'>v^ri  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  liquid  in  A  is 
uisixt^i  %\  :he  'wiling  point,  so  that  the  steam  generated  drives  all 
'die  -^hiz-.r.ne  ^n»  the  alkaline  liquid.  The  flask  B  is  then  taken 
vtvj.  -vhiui  :iie  Wlinj  ]a  continued  in  A  to  prevent  any  absorp- 
CMMU  an.i  The  'ihkrine  a  i^xemined  in  the  alkaline  liquid  by  one 
rf  die  -hior-jmecrlc  sechAds. 

$  7'53.  A  v>intion  ^^f  inilphurous  add,  perfectly  free  from  sul- 
fhnriit.  may  be  substituted  ^r  the  alkaline  Cquid  in  the  flask  B,  as 
die  dilorlne.  when  led  into  the  former,  converts  a  corresponding 
fuantity  ^(  mlphuronH  a^d  into  sulphuric,  the  quantity  of  which 
iii  determined  by  adding  ehloride  of  barium,  boiling  to  expel  the 
excess  of  ^niphorons  a^d.  tuMeetmg  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  and 
weighing  ic  after  calcination.  The  quality  of  the  peroxide  is  then 
proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  obtained,  3.98 
gnu  of  pure  peroxide  giving  10.<{;S  gm.  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

As  the  sulphurous  aeid  used  must  be  perfectly  free  from  sul- 
phsie,  it  is  important  to  test  it  to  this  effect  before  each  determi- 
whieh  is  done  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  barium, 
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which  ehoold  gire  so  precipitate.  A  certain  qaantitj  of  chloride 
of  bariam  may  at  once  be  added  to  the  liqnld,  bo  that  sulphate  of 
barjts  forms  as  the  Bulphurous  acid  oxidizes  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air ;  and  when  the  eolation  is  to  be  used,  the  clear  liquid,  which 
of  course  is  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  can  be  decanted  off  from  the 
precipitate. 

The  best  method  of  conducting  the  experiment  is  that  repre- 
sented in  fig.  476.     Water,  freea  from  air  by  boiling,  and  some 


Fig.  478. 

chloride  of  barium,  are  introduced  into  the  flaek  A,  into  which,  u 
Boon  aB  the  water  has  cooled,  a  current  of  hydrogen  is  led,  supplied 
by  the  generator  B.  As  soon  as  the  air  is  expelled  from  A  by  the 
hydrogen,  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  introduced,  obtained 
by  heating  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  copper  or  mercury  in 
the  flask  C,  and  purifying  it  by  washing  with  water  in  the  small 
flask  D.  Lastly,  the  3.98  gm.  of  peroxide  are  heated  in  the  flask 
E  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  chlorine  disengaged  is  led  into 
the  flask  A,  where  it  oxidizes  a  corresponding  qnantity  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  to  snlphuric,  which  precipitates  aB  sulphate  of  baryta, 
while  there  is  no  fear  that  sulphuric  acid  might  form  by  the  contact 
of  sulphurous  with  the  air.  Toward  the  end  of  the  operation  the 
liquid  in  A  is  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  the 
oxidation  of  which  is  still  prevented  by  continuing  the  stream  of 
hydrogen ;  and  finally  the  sulphate  of  baryta  formed  is  collected 
on  a  filter. 

§  764.  The  finely  powdered  oxide  of  manganese  may  also  be 
heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  which  forms 

Srotoxalato  of  manganese,  while  the  oxygen  given  off  by  the  re- 
uction  of  the  higher  oxides  to  protoxide  converts  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  oxalic  into  carbonic  acid,  which  may  be  precipitated  as 
carbonate  of  baryta  by  being  led  into  a  solution  of  baryta,  or  better 
still,  may  be  conducted  into  a  weighed  bulb-apparatus  containing 
a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  the  increase  of  weight 
of  which  after  the  operation  corresponds  exactly  to  the  carbonic 
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acid.  In  either  case  the  gas  must  be  dried  by  being  passed  through 
a  tube  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

§  765.  For  an  accurate  estimation  of  the  value  of  an  oxide  of 
manganese  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
chlorine  it  will  develop,  but  the  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid 
required  to  disengage  the  chlorine  must  also  be  found.  If  the 
oxide  is  pure  binoxide,  the  chlorine  of  one-half  of  the  acid  is  neces- 
sarily disengaged,  while  pure  sesquioxide  will  only  give  one-third 
of  the  chlorine;  for  which  reason,  in  the  latter  case,  one  and  a  half 
times  the  quantity  of  acid  is  required  to  give  the  same  quantity 
of  chlorine  as  when  pure  binoxide  is  used ;  and  lastly,  if  the  oxide 
is  mixed  with  a  gangue  of  lime,  baryta,  or  oxide  of  iron,  these  bases 
will  neutralize  a  part  of  the  acid  without  disengaging  chlorine.  To 
find  the  quantity  of  chlorine  required,  the  acidimetric  percentage 
of  25  cubic  centimetres  of  the  acid  employed  is  first  determined, 
and  3.98  gm.  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  are  treated  with  other  25 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  same  acid,  the  flask  containing  the  mixture 
being  kept  heated.  The  chlorine  is  lost,  but  the  small  quantity  of 
chlorohydric  acid  which  might  distil  over  is  condensed  in  a  moist 
flask  through  which  the  gas  is  led.  When,  all  the  chlorine  is  dis- 
engaged, the  small  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  moist  flask  is  added  to 
the  residue  in  the  flask  in  which  the  gas  was  developed,  the  liquid 
is  diluted  to  the  volume  of  half  a  litre,  and  the  remaining  acid  is 
determined  by  adding  a  standard  alkaline  solution  until  the  pre- 
cipitate of  hydrated  oxides,  which  forms  on  the  addition  of  every 
drop,  is  no  longer  redissolved  by  shaking  the  liquid.  This  experi- 
ment gives  the  quantity  of  acid  which  has  remained  free,  and  shows, 
when  compared  with  the  former  experiment,  the  quantity  of  acid 
required  by  the  oxide  of  manganese.'*' 

*  The  following  is  a  shorter  method  of  testing  peroxides  of  manganese.  The 
chlorine  disengaged  from  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  oxide  is  conducted  into  the 
eolation  of  a  given  quantity  of  a  protosalt  of  iron,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  which 
it  oxidizes  to  peroxide ;  so  that,  if  the  remaining  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron 
which  is  determined  with  permanganate  of  potassa  (as  will  be  described  in  {  804) 
be  subtracted  firom  the  quantity  contained  in  the  protosalt  employed,  the  diflfer- 
ence  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  chlorine  disengaged. 

The  protosalt  of  iron  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  the  protosulphate  of  iron 
and  ammonia,  which  is  easily  obtained  by  mixing  equal  volumes  of  saturated  solu- 
tions of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  the  liquid  on  evaporating 
yields  prismatic  crystals  of  the  salt,  the  formula  of  which  is  Fe0,S0a-|-NH40, 
SOa4*6UO-  Oil®  hundred  grammes  of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in  1837  cubic  centi- 
metres of  water,  so  that  the  solution  contains  6.44  per  cent  of  the  salt ;  or,  644 
parts  of  the  salt  corresponding  to  184  parts  of  pure  protoxide,  exactly  one  per 
cent  of  protoxide  of  iron :  and  the  standard  solution  thus  obtained,  which  is  best 
prepared  in  larger  quantities  at  a  time,  is  used  for  all  chlorometric  determina- 
dons,  as  weU  as  for  that  of  chrome. 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  oxide  subjected  to  the  test  to  be  exactly  one  gramme, 
and  the  substance  to  be  pure  peroxide,  which  gives  one  equivalent  of  chlorine ; 
Uien  wiU  the  quantity  of  chlorine  developed  be  0.807  gm. ;  and  supposing  the 
quantity  of  the  standard  solution  of  iron  employed  to  be  200  cubic  centimetres, 
whieh  oomtain  2  gm.  of  protoxide,  only  1.68  of  which  are  oxidliod  by  the  chlorine ; 
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then  will  the  0.87  gm.  of  protoxide,  determined  directly  bj  permanganate  of  po- 
tassa,  and  subtracted  from  the  2  gm.  employed,  give  the  quantity  of  protoxide 
which  was  oxidised,  yiz.  1.68  gm.,  which  correspond  to  0.807  gm.  of  chlorine,  as  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine  oxidizes  two  equivalents  of  protoxide  *of  iron. —  W,  L.  F. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  commercial  value  of  peroxide  of  manganese, 
better  than  that  described  in  the  text,  is  to  employ  dry  oxalate  of  soda,  which  is 
easily  prepared  and  preserved,  and  of  which  152|  grains  are  just  sufficient  for 
100  grs.  of  pure  binoxide,  in  order  that  its  oxalic  acid  may  be  wholly  converted 
into  100  grs.  of  carbonic  acid.  76  grs.  of  the  dry  oxalate  and  60  grs.  of  the  per- 
oxide are  introduced  with  about  }  oz.  of  water  into  a  small  flask  containing  two 
tubulures,  through  one  of  which  an  S-tube  passes,  and  through  the  other  a  small 
tube  connected  with  a  tube  of  sulphuric-pumice  or  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
whole  apparatus  being  weighed  at  once,  together  with  about  200  grs.  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  latter  is  gradually  poured  through  the  S-tube  into  the  little  flask. 
The  oil  of  vitriol  disengages  the  oxalic  acid,  which  is  oxidized  into  carbonic  acid 
by  the  excess  of  oxygen  over  that  in  the  protoxide,  and  since  it  cannot  pass  through 
either  escape-tubes  without  being  dried,  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus 
indicates  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  alone.  The  number  of  grains  of  loss  being 
doubled,  gives  the  percentage  of  peroxide  equivalent  to  pure  binoxide.  The  dif- 
ferent methofis  of  arranging  the  apparatus  will  be  found  in  the  analytical  chemis- 
tries of  Rose  and  Fresenius,  and  others,  and  in  the  Encyclop.  of  Chem.  The  best 
commercial  varieties  contain  from  80  to  98  per  cent  of  binoxide. — J.  C.  B, 


ULOS. 
BorrrAijaPT  =  2*-0  (0=100;  3S0.0). 

f  T4C.  Ox;  woBfsmai  ^  m  mmmtitmB  ttehmal  applieatioM^ 
k  liie  9»K  iii:p>(rtaut  cf  aB  Ae  setals.   It  is  used  in  three 

4.  Ontdt  or  ctf;^9mb. 

^Mffs:  u2  tts^^na  ««  ynrl«alfeim  of  inm  vith  smill  bat 
idncr  tyiBnnhift  uT  tanub  and  aSdoL 

Tiff:  Mv-rrm  iif  tffimiMmr  k  mrA  AemieaHj  pnre,  as  it  wmtmii 
%  waaiL  unacxj  tif  twvso.  «bl  cifieA  mees  c^  silidmii,  snldivr,  or 
piitrt^iuvniL.  "viuta.  j^sur  renavlaliST  aCecta  its  qoalitj.  The  iron 
u^  iLfatt^juaBBBaaLt-wvek  a^«rw!&es  a  state  of  pforitj ;  bnt  the 
jmng:  rrm.  b.  Jvmti  xl  jbmu^&b^  wirtSf  or  ordinary  wire,  hcrawse 
Mirr  rtii  tif  ^»ic  yiFXj  eaa  Ve  feaaa  o«t  into  rerjfine  threada. 

jLV  ^ffUgf  \l  tnima  jtul  tammsaZlT  pare,  some  wire  is  cot  into 
v^^s^  ^f  <ut  WOK:  psi4pu  «iC  lasfi  a*  y«s«i3es ;  when  their  snr&ce 
jk  mifxa^rc  \*j  vasixkn  laisn.  5ir  a  Ssrw  a^aaenti  exposed  to  the  air, 
^r  \0<v>r  «iiL  a  %  \0V!:wisubl  ?im  drsn^  w&idi  steam  is  paaaed. 
T'^  "jvnAi^  \f  \KjA»g\.  jrui  vrt  vuaL  ^e^oA  in  a  small  pweelain 
^rv^/;/^  rtti  t  muttl  vcvannjTj  mI  yi^^igstud  f^itm :  and  the  cnicible 
'^iir  wr  n  '1.  <^,-«iiii  *siarMgi  tru&vj^  ^jsoid  extemallj  with  day, 
«•  2«f^<^  IS  i  yoffT^'^irvt^'ji  tc  itut  iii^unc  ?«mperatnre  that  can  be 
vn  /'si^yi'  T'i^  'msu\  vnmttintm  \f  ivmsjp.  Totszer  eontained  in  the 
s9  fi  ^r-' ^.r^s^.  7f;^i0.  \'T^^pn  vf^!M^\±sb6,ifi^ 
^giK  v/c^^fiirt/r  rtifl  ^f«e  j^jwML  5)riia^skH^  If  the  temperatare 
1^  •s^iU^.jty  *:t0:^^0A  li^  yvrAi^  Irm  fSwa  to  a  single  famqi. 
nn  m  ^fitit^r  tuii  tuvt*.  wtii0!Ml0i^  HtuoL  tLe  iroD of  commoce, 


^-in*  r.  fi  %9fi^  tw^t9>a^  i#  "shfmnM  \j  iui  redstdon  of  one  of 
tif  <vw^»  -r^  i'^unr^gtfti  «*ii#<if  -3»iM«r  ^it#*>(  tz%iJl  red-heat,  and 
fup^  .*  •^fci^^  n  lt<»  iffNrtl  vyvi/rimfm  ii»Kn&<d  (fig.  47S)  for 
-Ji^  j^«j>*»*,#Vn  «/  V^  y^^^iui0i,  'if  :i$tmipntim^  The  metallic  irtm 
fvumnm  fi  \^  ifh#    A   l«^  :V^ti»  i/  %  jpr^j^k^AAoA  yomier,  whidi 

«*»/  v»  Y'*^^^'^'  T  '^'^^w^  i*r»iM?f>*»il7  wdi  ea«  of  the  tnbe 
r'wJ^  i:  m  fif^^if*  #*»W  >^rt'>||fn  j^  ^r^  -v^ry  ineiy  difided  iron 
um  m.  jpt^si^  m  *•#•*«-  -a  ^*y^  -fwt  :t  in  ialMsed  by  contact 
-TiSi  4iA  liT  *  l^j*j^^7  •••*-?>»  *w  |l<n*fi  t»^  :e  dwr  name  of  pyro- 
/«#f^i^  tf^yv  y  W  ■t»f»'tf<w»  ii9  i««iii|#i  ,n  %  fi^tvAmk  tabe  at  a 
uqj^  'j^mt^jf^^mim   -W  ii^iil  ^^mmm  ^^M^  iiwiwiaf^  a  metalfic 
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Perfectly  pnre  iron  may  also  be  procured,  by  heating  protochlo- 
ride  of  iron  in  a  glass  tube,  through  which  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas  is  passed ;  when  the  iron  forms  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  a  glit- 
tering, brilliant  coating,  in  which  small  cubic  crystals  may  often 
be  seen. 

§  767.  The  texture  of  commercial  iron  varies  greatly,  according 
to  its  mode  of  manufacture.  Pure  iron  which  has  been  forged  ana 
rolled  equally  in  all  directions,  exhibits  a  texture  of  very,  small, 
brilliant  grains ;  but,  when  drawn  out  into  bars,  its  texture  is  often 
decidedly  fibrous,  the  fibres  always  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
bar,  which  may  be  readily  proved  by  breaking  the  latter.  The 
fibrous  texture  is  highly  esteemed,  because  the  iron  possessing  it 
is  much  more  tenacious  than  granular  iron,  and  bears  a  greater 
weight  without  breaking.  The  fibrous  texture  of  iron  is  generally 
regarded  as  an  index  of  its  good  quality ;  however,  skilful  work- 
men can  impart  this  quality  also  to  bars  of  an  inferior  sort.  Iron 
of  fibrous  texture  does  not  always  remain  in  that  state,  but  after 
some  time  changes  into  the  granular,  or  even  the  laminated  tex- 
ture ;  which  change  ensues  most  rapidly  when  the  bars  are  sub- 
jected to  vibration,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  support  the  floor 
of  a  suspension-bridge.  The  tenacity  of  the  metal  diminishes  at 
the  same  time  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  it  frequently  breaks 
with  a  load  which  the  bar  would  easily  have  borne  when  its  tex- 
ture was  fibrous.  A  change  of  this  kind  is  frequently  observed  in 
the  axles  of  locomotives  and  railway-cars.^ 

The  specific  gravity  of  wrought-iron  varies  from  7.7  to  7.9.  Iron 
is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  the  metals,  a  cylindrical  iron-wire  of 
2  millimetres  in  diameter  being  able  to  sustain  a  load  of  250  kilogs. 

§  768.  The  highest  temperature  that  can  be  produced  in  a  blast- 
furnace is  required  for  the  fusion  of  iron,  which,  however,  is  more 
easy  when  it  can  be  combined  with  carbon.  Iron  passes  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid,  through  the  doughy  state,  and  therefore  belongs 
to  that  class  of  substances  which  crystallize  with  difficulty  by  fusion. 
However,  if  large  masses  of  iron,  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
be  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  indications  of  crystallization  of  the 
cubic  form  are  found  in  the  interior  of  these  masses,  f  Heated  to  a 
white-heat,  iron  becomes  sufficiently  soft  to  assume  any  form  under 
the  hammer;  and  two  bars,  when  heated  to  redness,  can  be  readily 
soldered  to  each  other  without  the  interposition  of  another  metal, 
when  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  are  completely  free  from  oxide. 

*  The  fibrous  texture  of  iron  is  also  changed  to  the  granular  by  heating  the 
metal  to  redness,  and  immersing  it  while  hot  into  cold  water. —  W.  L.  F. 

f  Some  species  of  cast-iron,  as,  for  example,  that  made  from  the  manganiferoos 
sparry  iron-ore  of  Mnesen  in  Westphalia,  and  that  made  at  Boston,  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  the  latter  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  ductility  when  oouTerted 
into  bar-iron,  show  a  laminated  texture,  which  is  owing  to  its  being  an  aggregated 
mass  of  laminated  prismatio  crystals,  the  angles  of  which  are  about  1 1 2^ —  W,  L,  F, 
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5^iw.  10  in  is  kiuiwu  zhaz  iron  Keaced  in  the  lir  soon  oxidiiesiy  the 

alaizksninL  z^^fiArrijlj  rihryw^  a  small  qTumthT  of  sand  upon,  the 
ittTs  le  -viffiLM  :*]  aoider.  wiiidu  bj  combining  «ich  the  oxide  of 
iniL.  7in«iiii!f!9  i  totj  ntfihie  slicace.  which*  forming  a  kind  of 
Timaa  :Q  ije  iorduie  jf  ^e  mecal  and  preTendng  ia  farther  oji- 
iizaziiin.  ^  irrar-rarL  fr:m  i£3  exs^me  fioidirr,  encirelj drxren  off 
3  J  "iie  unwi  ir  ^riie  liammer. 

i  *i:K  Inn.  innalc  imi  nickd  are  the  onlr  metals  vhidi  are 
Tsnariuiiij  Tia;penc  ic  the  irimarj  temperanxre.  A  piece  of  pare 
jrrm  .mmi^iiaci»i7  'ifKnmtfa  %  magnet,  eiiher  bj  contact  with  or  at 
\  ^jf*  liisninirft  Inm  \  ixorr*  ma«nLec  lis  magnetic  properties  dxs- 
um*^iir:jiiz  i-^m  ks  ifitm  id  'ihi^  suLznet  is  remorei :  let  if  the  iron 
:a  ^nuimt^i  -r-m  l  amuL  ijianuiTT  of  carbon,  if  ::  £§  ^^dw^  the 
zai£3Pn£m  .s  3iiiiT'^r  if  ik«^eir:pm«aL3.  bii:  ccctinizes  longer  afkcr  the 
rpmor-u  .r'  -.if  na^riiir-  A  lar  if  SKeL  mbb«ii  against  a  magncc, 
iffsnnir--*  iF-niiiniinc  Tuigipr.ir  pr: perils-  and  bee:m€S  a  true  mag- 
3«-  ITie  na^niffic  pnnerma  :l  ir:!i  -:^r!T.*h  rapidly  with  the 
-^aui^rnmrp.  ui  j-in  laJ.  !iiift;u»ii  v.  a  wnisigh  reii-heat  no  longer 
^ser-m^  U17  nrfnipniTg  i^^'sr  liiie  :ideiij&.  bo::  rKCToing  its  magnetie 
TTTw   "H  •-'i/tiimx. 

■  '-  T:.-  n  *-«ma;iL3  imuianAr^i  :  :r  la.  iiefiiite  time  in  dry  ur, 
nui  -r^-n  n.  iry  <:r7i»n-.  u:  'Lit;  :riziArr  tiHiterasiiie :  bat  seoA 
uti^Ti  ji  niijir  ur.  57  ii*i:!:mixr  siTsr*!  wii*r^trf.  The  rase  of 
X'lix.  "T-ni::!  innrtHQ  ;t  u.  :.3i-iadi:i  if  hs  «crifc«,  £5  mo£t 
3iraifi  Ji  "Uti  ^c■■*£Tt!L•:^*  ic'  -lartuzLisr  aciL  rf  wfcidi  the  air 
nnc3km»  l  smi-   -/LLLaiiTj.     U=.i^r  the  icfoeaee  of  the  earboiue 


c*f=.ri^-i  zk^  .vir*  ii<  :x:aauon  of  an  adii^iooal  axaniitT .  ^^  E&esal- 
bc  -:c  I:  ii^*  ":«=:  vtwrvoa.  that  when  irva  ta*  I^ct  to  rvt 
as  arr  r4r::>ri.ir  poc::u  it  chnngoi  verr  rapidlv  arrcni'ifs  pxnt* 
wiiA  1*  rrvviuoed  bv  a  j:alYiiino  phemwnon  acce'^e-adsi:  '"4  oxi- 
da-u.^a.  lb*  irvxn  and  ihiu  Uyer  of  oxido  which forai  ^n  is^rface 
cvc^::su:e  ibo  two  oWuionu  of  a  piW  in  \«hioh  the  ir\>c  V.^-i«  d-m- 
tiv^.  and  ihu*  aoxiuiiv*  «n  nlRuiiy  for  oxygen  $ttScie=.iT  zieat  to 
deivni|KV<e  water  ai  the  ordumry  tempennur^,  with  ;v  <t  v^-.th  of 
hydr\^^n  K^-  *''•"*  Vhonomouoii  u  rendered  verr  evi «en-*-^T^ ^^v 
ing  niowt  irtMiliUngH  to  ru»t  in  the  air,  ^hew,  after  ^"-T-— *  the 
odour  exhaled  hy  \vdrt^«eu  «aa*  made  ttmx  the  earbtt^ri^ni^tafe 
ia  eaaily  r*»oogni»eil.  Ituai  aluumi  aUaya  etmtaiiut  «  <.^,^-  t^;*-^^ 
of  auiiuonia,  the  pivwneeof  ^hieh  may  U  reiVRUte<a  br  k^ciril^ - 
with  potawm  ttud  IN exidaiuml  u«  U\\\u}Kt  :-^U  haa beeii  show  ^l^v 

•  Thli  iMiiMilUr  «i.lMMr  U  iml  iikhiilii.t  lijjf  Ii)»trtia«ii  mm^  )^.  u  a^.  ^ 
•ulMtami*  »'*tlMil  H^..H»,  NHil  «l«.i«»H  Uf  Umh«mi  lu  li«  «  Mailtta^iiL  jJjiL*  **'**^ 
hvilniriii  wHIi  •»»»•••» "<  "MaMM,  alitul  |uihi«  UN4»r  ti\mM%  iSuSZ^.       ****  '^ 
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that  when  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  meet  in  the  nascent  state  in  a 
liquid,  they  combine  and  form  ammonia :  now,  the  water  which 
moistens  the  rust,  being  in  contact  with  the  air,  contains  nitrogen 
in  solution,  and  on  the  other  hand,  hydrogen  is  disengaged  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  water.  The  circumstances  under  which  am- 
monia can  form  by  the  direct  combination  of  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen are  therefore  realized.  The  peroxide  of  iron,  which  acts  with 
very  powerful  bases  the  part  of  a  feeble  acid,  retains  the  ammonia 
and  prevents  it  from  being  disengaged. 

It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  rust, 
as  it  has  been  long  since  admitted,  tnat  when  spots  of  rust  which 
were  found  on  sidearms  or  steel  weapons,  suspected  to  have  been 
used  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  evolved  ammonia  by  contact  with 
potassa,  it  was  a  proof  that  the  rust  was  formed  by  contact  with 
animal  matter,  and  these  spots  of  blood  were  the  cause  of  its  pre- 
sence. This  presumption  was  erroneous ;  for  as  we  have  just  seen, 
steel-rust  formed  by  the  contact  of  air  alone  may  contain  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  ammonia. 

Rust  soon  changes  in  fresh  water,  but  very  slightly  in  water 
containing  a  few  tnousandths  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa. 
During  the  last  few  years,  iron  has  been  preserved  from  rust  by 
covering  its  surface  with  a  vei'y  thin  layer  of  metallic  zinc,*  and 
iron  thus  coated  is  called  galvanized  iron.  This  phenomenon  was 
explained  in  §  305. 

Iron  soon  oxidizes  by  contact  with  the  air  when  heated  to  red- 
ness, becoming  covered  with  a  black  pellicle  of  oxide,  which  falls 
off  under  the  hammer.  To  this  easy  combustion  of  iron  in  the  air 
may  be  attributed  the  property  which  it  possesses  of  giving  out 
sparks  when  struck  by  a  flint,  in  which  case  small  particles  are 
detached,  which,  being  strongly  heated  by  friction  against  the  flint, 
become  incandescent  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
may  easily  inflame  combustible  substances,  such  as  tinder.  If 
the  steel  be  struck  for  some  time  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
latter  will  be  covered  with  small  black  particles,  which  are  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  and  are,  in  fact,  small  spherical  globules  of  mag- 
netic iron. 

§  771.  Iron  is  readily  acted  on  by  chlorohydric  acid,  protochlo- 
ride  of  iron  being  formed,  and  hydrogen  disengaged.  Dilute  cold 
sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  while 
the  concentrated  acid  also  attacks  it,  but  disengages  sulphurous 
acid.     Concentrated  nitric  acid  attacks  it  sharply  with  a  copious 

*  A  patent  has  lately  been  taken  ont  in  Europe  (Vienna  ?)  for  preserring  iron 
from  mat  by  a  ooating  of  metallic  cadmium,  which  at  the  same  time  imparts  a 
sUyery  lustre  to  the  surface.  Silicate  of  potassa,  the  German  woMerffUu,  has  also 
been  employed. —  W.  L,  F, 
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disengagement  with  nitroiu  fmnes,^  while  the  dilate  acid  dissolves 
it  without  any  apparent  eTolation  of  gas,  forming  at  the  same  time 
protonitrate  of  iron  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  (122). 

C0MP0UKD8  OF  IRON  WITH  OXTGEN. 

§  772.  Three  compounds  of  iron  with  oxygen  are  known : 

1.  A  protoxide  FeO,  which  is  a  powerful  base,  isomorphous  with 
the  bases  of  which  the  formula  is  RO. 

2.  A  sesquioxide  Fe^O^  being  a  very  feeble  base,  analogous  to 
alumina,  and  isomorphous  with  the  oxides  of  which  the  formula  is 

9.  Lastly,  an  add  FeO^  analogous  to  manganic  acid. 

A  fourth  compound  of  iron  with  oxygen,  of  the  formula  Fe,0^  is 
also  known,  and  is  called  magnetic  oxide ;  but  as  it  behaves  like  a 
compound  of  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  FeOyFe^O,,  it  is  regarded 
as  tttcL 

Protoxide  of  Inm  FeO. 

1 773.  Protoxide  of  iron  has  hitherto  not  been  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity.  When  a  large  bar  of  iron  heated  to  redness  is 
all'vwed  Ui  cool  slowly  in  the  air,  its  surface  oxidizes,  and  a  black 
vtllkU  'A  a  metallic  \\mXrt  is  formed,  which  falls  off  under  the 
kaoiUi^r,  aft'l  is  call^l  ^/wry  cituUr.  If  a  thin  piece  of  cinder  be 
*:VMiit*A  with  a  Vhm^  it  is  %^u  to  be  composed  of  several  layers ; 
tl*  'f^iU^  *tr«ltiM*  itL'ywirj^  uhmAj  the  composition  of  magnetic 
'//i4*  I'-f//^  »h;Mf  twr  itoti^  J*y^rf  or  that  immediately  in  contact 
wHi  tU  «u*-t*;,  s*!*iMuK\hK  tl*  prA/nii^  rerr  closely. 

If  a  itt'AVrt.i'/jj.  '/f  *:w«*v-j  I//UUM*  U  addea  to  a  protosalt  of  iron, 
a  »i:Vf  yf*^^yj*A^*A  *A  hyioiUA  yr^/xide  is  obtained,  which  soon 


and 
precipitate  loses 

iu  »«-V^  'A  i.)'>f^^^  %$A  W/m^  Ua/;k  ;  but  the  oxide  has  such 
wh  iA'U/'j  i'/f  v//ij.*^  '>wK»  /•  'a,  myAAAAn  to  collect  it  unchanged. 
Jt  ^»-r-,  v///tt»j//ft**  9]te^  S0f,  iii4i  i^/Aiuji  V^^^^y  and  is  ultimately 

f/^rMX  v/>»;^^4*f  v»**  /u  \f!m  1//  <Uh  presence  of  this  oxide 
^$  ^^^h  ^^^  AH*ji*^*  a  iM>  J5f4>«>  ^/Aj'M$r  (//  fluxes. 

•  y**^  •/yMAM^4«A«  •*♦•.»  4^4  «rit  4«v*  ii«»v^«4  i^r*  Jff/n  at  all,  owinc  to  an 


-  ,«v^  •^^p.^^w^^PM^h  •••wi*  t^^  r»  tfv  iiM»v**4  ytfftf  }rim  at  all,  owine  to  an 
sA^^yj^y,^  yi^^0tM^0*  «,  0t*i^u  u^  ^^m  ^  i**'^^.^  W^fMU$iv4  9tate,%nd  changes 
iU  ^Atit*^^0yM*i'*  y^*^  7**  -^i*  #"«  V;«M«H^  /«  ^Am«  dtaUf,  and  not  be  attacked 
l7«M  Mi»i  *-«■  ->•  ii»H«w^  IM  .fM'i*.^  ^r  #4M«i>  M*/ Wr«« ;  Imt  on  touching  the 
I«»e4  W  >**<"»  ^'/*    y -^f  -  •<-•  «*-*»i*4:  «ip««#  ^««L  #  ^JM«  4rf  common  Iron,  such 

<<*rt#t<n4  ■>  )^*^  ^  /^  4i4&i«Mj#'  <m»Wh«W  ^uhhii^  <M  panilre  Iron  back  to 
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Sesquiozide  of  Iron  Fe,0,. 

§  774.  The  sesquioxide  Fe^O,,  or  peroxide,  is  a  substance  aban- 
dantly  met  with  in  nature,  occurring  either  in  the  anhydrous  or  the 
hydrated  state.  The  anhydrous  peroxide  forms  flattened  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals,  very  brilliant  and  nearly  black,  while  their  powder 
is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Mineralogists  call  it  tpecular  iron :  it  is 
found  in  veins  in  the  old  rocks.  In  the  fissures  of  volcanic  lavas, 
thin  and  brilliant  laminae  of  peroxide  of  iron  are  often  found, 
having  the  form  of  regular  hexagons,  and  also  belonging  to  the 
class  of  specular  iron.  Anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  also 
found  in  compact  masses,  of  an  intense  red  colour,  is  called  by  mine- 
ralogists red  hematite^  and  is  known  in  the  arts  by  the  name  of 
bloodstone^  a  substance  extensively  employed  for  polishing  metals. 

Peroxide  of  iron  is  prepared  artificially  by  calcining  protosul- 
phate  of  iron,  when  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  are  disengaged, 
and  the  peroxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  red  powder : 

2(SO„FeO)-Fe,0,+SO,+SO.. 

Peroxide  of  iron  thus  prepared  is  kno¥m  by  the  name  of  eoleo- 
thary  and  used  for  painting,  for  polishiuj?  silver,  and  for  giving  the 
last  polish  to  mirrors.  The  intensity  of  colour  of  peroxide  of  iron 
is  in  proportion  to  its  compactness. 

Peroxide  of  iron  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  small  crystal- 
line lamellae,  of  great  lustre  and  nearly  black,  by  calcining  in  a 
crucible  1  part  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  8  parts  of  sea-salt.  The 
calcined  matter  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  which  leaves  the  per- 
oxide. 

§  775.  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  prepared  by  adding  potassa 
or  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  a  sesquisalt  of  iron,  when  a  copious 
brown  precipitate  is  formed.  When  the  reaction  has  been  effected 
by  caustic  potassa,  the  precipitate  always  retains  a  small  quantity 
of  alkali,  which  is  removed  with  difliculty  only  by  prolonged  boil- 
ing with  pure  water.  The  precipitation  may  be  made  by  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  or  soda,  in  which  case  the  precipitate  is 
also  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  the  carbonic  acid  being  disen- 
gaged, or  combining  with  the  excess  of  neutral  carbonate,  which  it 
transforms  into  bicarbonate. 

Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  parts  readily  with  its  water  by  the 
application  of  heat,  but  when  heated  still  further,  a  temperature  is 
soon  attained  at  which  the  oxide  suddenly  becomes  incandescent 
from  a  spontaneous  evolution  of  heat.  This  incandescence  is  only 
momentary,  and  the  temperature  of  the  oxide  again  falls  to  that 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  heated ;  but  its  physical  and  chemical 
properties  have  been  remarkably  modified,  as  it  has  become  more 
compact,  and  dissolves  with  great  difiSculty  even  in  highly  concen- 
d2 
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trated  acids.     Sesqaioxide  of  iron,  heated  to  a  high  white-heat, 
loses  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  magnetic  oxide 

Peroxide  of  iron  colours  flaxes  of  a  reddish  yellow,  bat  a  consi- 
derable quantity  is  necessary  to  produce  this  effect  in  glass.  The 
small  quantity  of  protoxide  which  imparts  a  deep  green  hue  to  a 
vitreous  flux,  does  not  colour  it  appreciably  when  converted  into 
peroxide  (§  674). 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  Fe,0^. 

§  776.  A  native  oxide  of  iron,  intermediate  between  the  prot- 
oxide and  peroxide,  is  often  found  in  very  regxdar,  brilliant  octa- 
hedrons, of  a  fine  metallic  lustre.  At  other  times  it  is  found  in 
the  old  rocks  in  compact  masses,  often  very  large,  and  is  worked 
as  an  iron  ore.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  found  at  Dannemora, 
in  Sweden,  and  from  this  ore  the  best  quality  of  iron  is  obtained. 
This  compound  has  been  called  magnetic  oxide,  from  its  possessing 
very  highly  developed  magnetic  properties.  Native  loadstone  is 
formed  of  this  oxide  of  iron. 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  only  produced  when  iron  burns  at  a 
high  temperature  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen ;  for  example,  by  the 
rapid  combustion  of  iron-wire  in  pure  oxygen  (§  64).  But  the  most 
certain  method  of  obtaining  it  in  the  laboratory  consists  in  heating 
iron-wire  in  a  porcelain  tube,  in  a  current  of  steam,  as  in  the  ex- 
periment described  in  §  68,  when  the  surface  of  the  wire  becomes 
covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  small,  very  brilliant  crystals, 
which  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  are  seen  to  be  regular  octahedrons,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  native  magnetic  oxide. 

This  oxide  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state,  by  dis- 
solving the  magnetic  oxide  in  chlorohydric  acid,  and  adding  a 
large  excess  of  ammonia,  when  a  deep  green  precipitate,  becoming 
black  by  desiccation,  is  formed.  This  hydrate  is  maraetic,  like  the 
anhydrous  oxide.  Hydrated  magnetic  oxide  may  liKewise  be  pre- 
pared by  pouring  into  ammonia  a  mixture  of  equal  equivalents  of 
persulphate  and  protosulphate  of  iron.  In  order  to  make  this 
mixture,  two  equal  volumes  of  the  same  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  are  used,  one  of  which  is  transformed  into  persulphate  by 
evaporating  it  to  dryness  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  then 
redissolved  in  the  other  volume  of  protosulphate. 

The  magnetic  oxide  does  not  behave  like  an  oxide  per  se,  but 
rather  like  a  compound  of  protoxide  and  peroxide.  Its  formula  is 
properly  FeOjEe^Oj,  analogous  to  that  of  red  oxide  of  manganese 
MnO,Mn,0,.  The  solution  of  magnetic  oxide  in  an  acid  possesses 
the  properties  of  a  mixture  of  a  protosalt  with  a  sesquisalt ;  and 
if  an  alkali  is  dropped  into  the  liquid,  the  peroxide  is  precipitated 
before  the  protoxide.     In  order  to  precipitate  the  two  oxides  in 
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combination  the  proceeding  must  be  inverted,  and  the  solution  of 
the  salt  of  iron  be  poured  into  the  alkaline  liquid.  We  shall,  more- 
over, soon  see  several  compounds  presenting  a  similar  chemical 
formula,  and  aflfecting  identical  crystalline  forms,  but  in  which 
the  peroxide  of  iron  is  often  replaced  by  alumina  or  by  oxide  of 
chrome,  while  magnesia,  protoxide  of  manganese,  or  oxide  of  zinc 
often  take  the  place  of  the  protoxide. 

Ferric  acid  FeO,. 

§  777.  The  third  compound  of  iron  with  oxygen  possesses  the 
properties  of  an  acid  corresponding  with  manganic  acid,  and  is 
formed  under  the  same  circumstances.  A  mixture  of  iron  filings 
and  nitrate  of  potassa  is  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  crucible,  when 
a  beautiful  red  solution  of  ferrate  of  potassa  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  mass  with  water,  resembling  permanganate  of  potassa  in  colour. 
It  is  also  procured  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  containing  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  in 
suspension.  Pieces  of  caustic  potassa  are  added  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  constantly  to  maintain  a  large  excess  of  alkali  in  the  liquid. 
Ferrate  of  potassa,  being  nearly  insoluble  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which 
may  be  almost  entirely  separated  from  the  mother  liquid  by  drying 
it  on  unglazed  porcelain.  Ferrate  of  potassa  is  still  less  fixed  than 
the  manganate,  and  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  «  crystalline  form. 
Its  solution  cannot  be  filtered  through  paper,,  as  it  immediately 
decomposes  when  in  contact  with  organic  matter,  forming  hydra- 
ted sesquioxide  of  iron. 

§  778.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  four  oxides  of  iron : 

Protoxide  FeO Iron 77.78 28 

Oxygen 22.22 8 

100.00 86 

Sesquioxide  Fe.O, Iron 70.00 66 

Oxygen 8C.00 24 

100.00 80 

Magnetic  oxide  FeO,Fe,0, Iron 72.42 84 

Oxygen 27.58 82 

100.00 116 

Ferric  acid  FeO, Iron 53.84 28 

Oxygen 46.16 24 

100.00 62 

The  equivalent  of  iron  is  28,  or  850  when  that  of  oxygen  is  as- 
aumed  as  100. 


f!itir:.?fjs  arT>  ilh  flf  «.  ic^3C  gfiffT..  ISoBar 


^  r;4tf«a,  dR*.^  ir^^a.  VmT>r(  uni  'aft  MUSaoiL  if  »  _ 

^rTi    :.«*-  »r  arirL  -rzt^  jA  *=3#uffet  -n  'aft  Kan 
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^fic  ^1  tt  jKt^iir*^  it  aft  jthrjnsaej  by  disEolTing  inctal- 
M  .tivt  Jt  tUiifi^  vu^fwrut  itf&i£,  -vifta  kjdrogeii  is  disengiged. 
lEiift  ^vw«  JT  Mou^saiutt  uQ/ifjfidSfi  a  im  ana;  but  copperas  is 
^MMdff  inittiiMifi  JErtn  aft  siaim  adblndcs  of  iron  or  ffrkat^ 
MiiOi.  «c<;  litftttidiadT  ivuui  »  idttR,  i«t  ca&not  be  used  as  inn 
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ores,  because  the  redaction  of  the  metal  would  be  too  expensive, 
and  iron  of  an  inferior  quality  would  be  obtained ;  but  as  the  py- 
rites frequently  contain  some  hundredths  of  sulphide  of  copper, 
this  metal  is  extracted  from  them.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
roasted,  by  a  process  hereafter  to*  be  described,  when  the  metals 
are  oxidized,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  disengaged  in 
the  state  of  sulphurous  acid,  while  another  portion  is  oxidized  still 
hiffher,  and,  by  combining  with  the  metallic  oxides  as  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  sulphates  which  are  removed  by  washing. 

In  some  localities  sulphur  is  obtained  f]:om  pyrites  by  calcining 
them  in  retorts,  when  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  disengaged,  ana 
a  disaggregated  magnetic  sulphide  of  iron  remains  in  the  retort, 
absorbing  rapidly  the  oxygen  of  the  moist  air,  and  changing  into 
a  sulphate. 

In  other  localities,  schistous  rocks  filled  with  small  crystals  of 
pyrites  are  found,  which  sometimes  change  rapidly  in  the  air  and 
fall;  that  is  to  say,  soon  become  reduced  to  powder.  The  sul- 
phide of  iron  i3  then  changed  into  a  sulphate,  while  the  schist 
itself  is  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  yields  sulphate  of  alumina, 
when  the  two  sulphates  are  dissolved  in  water. 

The  vitriolic  liquids  are  evaporated  in  leaden  boilers,  and  con- 
ducted, when  suitably  concentrated,  into  a  large  vat,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  settle  for  some  time,  and  then  are  run  off  into 
large  crystallizing-vats.     Strings,  on  which  the  crystals  of  sul-^ 

f)hate  of  iron  form,  are  suspended  in  the  liquid.  When  the  mother 
iquid  yields  no  more  crystals  of  the  sulphate,  even  after  additional 
concentration,  it  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  alum.  The  water 
contains  sulphate  of  alumina,  which  crystallizes  with  difficulty;  but 
an  addition  of  sulphate  of  potassa  soon  effects  the  deposition  of 
crystals  of  alum,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallization. 

The  sulphate  of  iron  of  commerce  is  often  covered  with  a  basic 
persulphate,  rendering  its  surface  ochreous,  which  is  removed  by 
dissolving  it  in  water  and  boiling  the  solution  with  iron  filings, 
which  reduce  the  sesquisulphate  of  iron  to  protosulphate.  Sul- 
phate of  iron  crystallizes  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  7  equi- 
valents of  water,  while  the  crystals  deposited  at  176°  contain  only 
4  equivalents.  The  same  salt  readily  parts  with  a  portion  of  its 
water  when  heated,  but  a  temperature  of  nearly  572°  is  requisite 
to  drive  off  the  last  particles  of  it.  Dishydrated  sulphate  of  iron 
forms  a  white  powder,  which,  if  heated  still  further,  is  decomposed 
by  disengaging  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  while  peroxide  of 
iron  remains  (§  188).  100  parts  of  water  at  59°  dissolve  73  of 
crystallized  sulphate,  and  at  212°  more  than  300  parts. 

Protonitrate  of  Iron. 

§  781.  This  salt  is  obtained  b^  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  cold 
dilute  nitric  acid,  when  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia 
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lxai».  sxiii  ii  ^'1*7  ^^)<^i>i3Liiri  aj  a&  ere.     It  is  found  in  Tcitts  in  * 
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\^^JX.  T:L0Wt  iiua  are  prepared  by  dissolnng  the  hydrated 
ysrrsji^  l:a  wiii^  '.?  ^7  in}jjt^:6ng  the  protoaaltB  to  an  ozidiiing 
ti^eiturj  XI  'XLA  z-^^A^TJt^  ''A  an  excess  of  add.  Thns,  protosniphate 
^  irm  jt  v.n-r^T^ei  b:.^>  a  pemdphate  by  heating  it  irith  nitric 
watL  '^'zrUt  r*^  ii*£.  rxyvm  are  giren  ofi^  and  the  substance  be» 
toiB^w  ';r'*r::i.  Tiis  crAo-rir  i*  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dentoxide 
\€  tkizr',t*z  which  is  formed  dissolTes  in  the  ondecomposed  proto- 
vdfciAZ^  and  produces  a  highly  coloured  liquid  (§  114).     But 

lijij^z^  of  iron  FeO,SO,  can  only  be  converted  into  neutral 

cace  Fe/J^ZSO^  by  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphuric 
Tte  salts  of  protoxide  of  iron  are  likewise  changed  into 
Mitt  of  peroxide  by  treating  their  solution  with  chlorine,  in  the 
fnaeaee  of  an  excess  of  acid. 

Beciprocally,  it  is  easy  to  transform  a  sesquisalt  of  iron  into  a 
pn^osalt,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  deoxidizing  action :  for  example, 
by  boiling  its  solution  with  iron  filings,  or  treating  it  with  sulf- 

adric  add,  in  which  latter  case  sulphur  is  deposited,  rendering 
» liquid  milky : 

Fe,O„3SO,+HS-2(FeO,SO0+SO„HO+S. 

S  7^  The  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  afibrd  yellow  precipitates, 
the  colour  of  which  is  deeper  in  proportion  as  they  approach  neu* 

The  fixed  alkalis  and  ammonia  yield  a  brown  precipitate  of 
hydrated  peroxide,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  give  the  same  brown  predpitate  of  hy- 
vnted  peroxide. 
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Solf  hydrio  acid  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  very  finely 
divided  sulphur  (§  783),  while  the  sulfhydrates  give  bro¥m  preci- 
pitates. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  gives  a  beautiful  blue  precipitate. 

Bed  prussiate  does  not  precipitate  the  sesquisalts  of  iron.  These 
two  characters  signally  distinguish  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron 
from  those  of  protoxide. 

Benzoate  and  succinate  of  ammonia  give  brown  precipitates. 

The  sesquisalts  of  iron  rarely  exist  in  the  neutral  state,  as  their 
solutions  always  contain  an  excess  of  acid.  A  neutral  salt  is  de- 
composed by  treatment  with  water  into  a  very  basic  salt  which  is 
precipitated,  and  an  acid  salt  which  remains  in  solution. 

Persulphate  of  iron  forms  alum  with  the  sulphates  of  potassa 
and  ammonia,  the  formulae  of  which  correspond  to  those  of  ordinary 
alum,  namely,  Fe,03»3SO,-|-KO,SO,-|-24HO  and  Fe,0„SO,+ 
NH^O,SO,-|-24HO.  They  crystallize  in  regular  octahedrons  of 
a  violet  hue,  and  are  obtained  by  adding  sulphate  of  potassa  or 
of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  prepared  by  the 
process  indicated  (§  776,)  and  evaporating  the  liquid  at  a  low 
temperature.    These  alums  are  easily  destroyed  by  heat. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IRON  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  785.  Several  compounds  of  iron  with  sulphate  are  known. 

Protosulphide  of  Iron  FeS. 

§  786.  Protosulphide  of  iron  is  obtained  by  direct  combination 
of  iron  with  sulphur.  When  an  iron  bar,  heated  to  whiteness,  is 
plunged  into  fused  sulphur,  the  combination  takes  place  with  great 
evolution  of  heat,  the  bar  becomes  corroded,  and  the  fused  sulphide 
of  iron  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  A  more  convenient 
method  of  preparing  it  consists  simply  in  heating  a  mixture  of  iron 
filings  and  sulphur  in  a  crucible.  Protosulphide  of  iron  combines 
readily  with  an  excess  of  iron,  producing  sub-sulphides,  which  are 
met  with  in  several  metallurgic  processes ;  and  it  also  combines 
very  easily  with  a  greater  proportion  of  sulphur.  In  order  to 
obtain  pure  protosulphide  of  iron,  the  product  formed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  excess  of  sulphur  must  be  fused  in  a  crucible  covered 
with  damp  charcoal,  in  a  forge-fire ;  when  the  excess  of  sulphur  is 
disengaged  in  the  state  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  protosulphide 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  lump  possessing  a  metallic  lustre. 

This  sulphide  is  obtained  hydrated  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder, 
when  a  protosalt  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
sulfhvdrate. 

Sulphur  and  iron  combine  together  in  the  presence  of  water, 
even  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  If  iron  filings  and  flowers  of 
sulphur  are  intimate  mixed  in  an  earthen  vessel  and  moistened 
with  water,  the  temperature  soon  rises,  while  the  colour  of  the 
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paste  becomes  deeper,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  two  substances 
have  combined  together.  This  preparation  is  sometimes  made  in 
the  laboratory,  as  the  product  finds  extensive  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  sulfhydric  acid.  When  the  quantity  of  material  acted  on 
is  at  all  considerable,  the  reaction  is  sometimes  very  powerful  and 
the  mixture  is  thrown  from  the  vessel :  great  care  is  therefore  re- 
quisite. Formerly  chemists  supposed  even  volcanos  to  be  produced 
by  similar  reactions,  for  which  reason  the  name  oiL&meTy'9  volcano 
was  given  to  this  preparation. 

Sesquistdphide  of  Iron  Fe^S,. 

§  787.  Sesquisulphide  of  iron,  corresponding  to  the  sesquioxide, 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  by  sulfhy- 
dric acid,  at  a  temperature  of  212^.  This  compound  easily  de- 
composes. 

Bisulphide  of  Iron  FeS,. 

§  788.  Bisulphide  of  iron  FeS,,  which  corresponds  to  no  known 
oxide  of  iron,  is  abundantly  found  in  nature,  occurring  in  the 
form  of  brilliant  cubic  crystids,  of -a  brass-yellow  colour,  and  called 
by  mineralogists  iron  pyriteSj  or  simply  pyrites.  Pyrites  are  often 
sufficiently  hard  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  The  same  product  may 
be  obtained  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  by 
heating  very  finely  dissolved  protosulphide  of  iron  with  half  its 
weight  of  sulphur,  until  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  volatilized.  Its 
density  is  4.98.  Bisulphide  of  iron  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  acids, 
while  the  protosulphide,  under  the  same  circumstances,  gives  off  sulf- 
hydric acid  in  abundance.  Iron  pyrites,  subjected  to  the  action  of 
heat,  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  sulphur,  which  distils  over,  while  a 
sulphide  composed  of  100  parts  of  iron  and  68  of  sulphur  remains, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  special  sulphide. 

Magnetic  Pyrites. 

§  789.  Native  sulphides  of  iron,  of  a  bronze  colour,  are  found  in 
crystalline  masses,  the  form  of  which  is  a  regular  hexahedral  prism : 
they  contain  less  sulphur  than  the  bisulphide^  or  ordinary  pyrites, 
and  are  called  magnetic  pyrites^  because  they  affect  the  needle. 
Their  composition  corresponds  in  general  to  the  formula  Fe,S,» 
5FeS+Fe,S,. 

COMPOUND  OP  IRON  WITH  NITROGEN. 

§  790.  When  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  over  fine  iron-wire, 
heated  to  a  dull  red-heat  in  a  porcelain  tube,  the  metal  becomes 
very  brittle,  and  increases  remarkably  in  weight,  while  a  nitruret 
of  iron  is  formed,  containing  12  or  18  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  This 
product  is  more  readily  obtained  by  heating  anhydrous  protochlo- 
ride  of  iron  in  a  glass  tube,  in  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas. 
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when  nitmret  of  iron  remains  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  sponge,  of  a 
silvery  whiteness. 

COMPOTJin)  OP  IRON  WITH  PHOPHORUS. 

§  791.  A  combination  of  iron  and  phosphorus  is  obtained  bj 
heating  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  charcoal  in  a  forge- 
fire,  in  a  crucible  covered  with  charcoal,  when  a  very  hard  and 
brittle  gray  metallic  lump  remains,  capable  of  a  fine  polish.  The 
composition  of  this  substance  corresponds  to  the  formula  Fe^P. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  phosphorous  changes  the  qualities  of 
iron  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  renders  it  brittle  when  cold. 
Phosphuretted  ores  may  do  for  cast-iron,  but  never  are  fit  to  be 
rolled  into  good  bar-iron. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IRON  WITH  ARSENIC. 

§  792.  Arsenic  readily  combines  with  iron  in  a  great  number  of 
proportions,  forming  in  all  cases  very  brittle  compounds,  several 
of  which  are  found  crystallized  in  nature.  The  mineral  called 
mispickel  is  a  compound  of  iron  with  arsenic  and  sulphur,  of  the 
formula  FeS^+FeAs^,  while  its  crystalline  form  is  that  of  a  right 
prism  with  a  rhombic  base. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IRON  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  793.  Two  combinations  of  iron  with  chlorine,  corresponding  to 
the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  are  known. 

Protochlaride  of  Iron  FeCl. 

§  794.  This  compound  is  obtained  when  iron  filings  are  heated 
with  chlorine,  care  being  taken  that  the  latter  is  not  in  excess,  as 
otherwise  sesquichloride  would  be  formed.  It  is  obtained  with 
greater  certainty  in  a  state  of  purity  by  heating  iron  in  a  current 
of  chlorohydric  acid  gas. 

Protochloride  of  iron  forms  a  brown  fluid  mass,  which  crystal- 
lizes on  cooling :  it  is  prepared  in  solution  in  water,  by  heating 
iron  filings  with  chlorohydric  acid  and  evaporating  the  liquid, 
when  green  crystals  of  the  formula  FeCl+6H0  are  obtained. 

SesquicJUaride  of  Iron  Fe,Cl,. 

§  795.  Sesquichloride  or  chloride  of  iron  is  prepared  by  heating 
iron  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  and  volatilizing  the  product 'in  this 
gas,  when  beautiful  rainbow-like  spangles  of  a  brown  or  deep  green 
colour  are  obtained.  The  chloride  dissolves  in  water,  yielding  a 
yellow  solution,  which  can  be  immediately  obtained  by  treating  iron 
with  aqua  regia.  The  solutions  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether  lose  their  colour  and  precipitate  protochloride  of  iron 
when  exposed  to  the  solar  light. 

Sesquichloride  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  steam  at  a  red-heat, 
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when  cUorohydric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  tube 
in  which  the  experiment  is  made  small  glittering  spangles  of  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  are  deposited,  resembling  the  specular  oxide  found 
in  the  fissures  of  volcanic  lavas.  This  mineral  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  IRON  WITH  CYANOGEN. 

§  796.  Iron  forms  several  compounds  with  cyanogen,  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  their  multiple  combinations. 

If  cyanide  of  potassium  be  added  to  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of 
iron,  protocyanide  of  iron  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate,  which 
retains  with  great  energy  a  portion  of  the  reagent  which  served  to 
produce  it.  It  is  obtained  in  greater  purity  by  treating  Prussian 
blue  with  sulfhydric  acid,  when  a  white  precipitate,  which  soon 
changes  to  blue  in  the  air,  is  formed. 

Cyanide  of  iron  combines  with  a  great  number  of  other  metallic 
cyanides,  producing  double  cyanides,  which,  besides  being  of  great 
technical  importance,  are  much  used  in  the  laboratory  as  reagents. 
In  these  compounds  the  iron  has  lost  its  habitual  characteristic 
properties,  being  no  longer  precipitated  by  the  reagents  which 
usually  throw  it  down  from  its  saline  solutions  or  from  the  chlo- 
rides. The  characteristic  properties  of  the  simple  cyanides  are 
also  modified  in  such  double  salts,  for  which  reason  these  com- 
pounds have  been  considered,  not  as  real  double  cyanides,  but  as 
combinations  of  the  metal  with  a  compound  electro-negative  body, 
called  ferro-cyanogen, 

Doubk  Cyanide  of  Iron  and  Potasaiuniy  or  Ferrocyanide  of  Potas- 
sium FeCy+2KCy. 

§  797.  This  double  cyanide,  which  is  also  called  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash^  is  the  most  important  of  these  compounds,  and  is  brought  into 
commerce  in  the  form  of  beautiful  yellow  crystals,  of  the  formula 

FeCy+2KCy+3HO. 

It  contains  12.8  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  readily  loses  on  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature :  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  25 
parts  of  the  salt  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  50  parts  at  the 
boiling  point.  This  double  cyanide  is  very  fixed,  being  neither 
decomposable  by  the  alkalis  nor  even  the  alkaline  sulf  hydrates  ; 
while  the  action  of  heat  destroys  the  salt  and  evolves  nitrogen, 
when  the  residue,  treated  with  water,  yields  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  and  an  insoluble  black  substance,  which  is  a  true  car- 
buret of  iron,  of  the  formula  FeC,. 

This  salt  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  fusing  carbonate  of 
potassa  with  animal  charcoal,  which  must  be  prepared  expressly 
from  animal  matter  containing  but  few  phosphates.  Calcined 
bone,  dried  flesh,  skins,  and  principally  old  shoes  are  used  for  its 
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preparation:  these  substances  leave  a  carbonaceous  residue,  highly 
charged  with  nitrogen,  which  is  afterward  heated  with  about  its 
own  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  in  large  cast-iron  kettles  into 
which  the  smoky  flame  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  enters.  The 
carbonate  of  potassa  is  first  fused  alone,  and  then  the  animal 
charcoal  is  added,  when  a  reaction  takes  place  accompanied  with 
eServescence,  and  the  mass  is  continually  stirred  with  iron  rods. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  and  cyanide  of  iron  are  formed,  the  iron 
being  furnished  by  the  sides  of  the  kettle  and  the  rods ;  and  when 
the  reaction  is  ended,  the  matter  is  removed  and  treated  with 
boiling  water.  The  hot  solution  is  filtered,  and  evaporated  to 
crystallization ;  while  the  mother  liquid,  on  being  again  concen- 
trated, still  yields  crystals,  which,  with  the  former  ones,  are  puri- 
fied by  dissolving  them  in  boiling  water  and  allowing  the  liquid 
to  cool  slowly. 

Within  a  few  years,  cyanide  of  potassium  has  been  prepared  by 
the  direct  combination  of  carbon  with  nitrogen,  in  the  presence 
of  carbonate  of  potassa;  and  this  process  is  now  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash  on  a  large  scale.  Wood  char- 
coal, impregnated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa,  is  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  brick  vent-holes,  in  a 
current  of  hot  air  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  pass- 
ing over  a  long  column  of  burning  coke.  From  time  to  time  the 
portion  of  potashed  charcoal  at  the  lower  part  of  the  holes  is  with- 
drawn, and  additional  charcoal  is  introduced  through  the  upper 
opening  to  keep  the  supply  constant.  The  alkaline  charcoal,  in 
this  operation,  is  exposed  for  10  hours  to  the  action  of  nitrogen, 
and  then  is  heated  in  an  iron  boiler,  with  water  and  finely  pow- 
dered sparry  iron.  The  liquid  yields  when  evaporated  beautiful 
crystals  of  very  pure  prussiate  of  potash,  while  the  residue  of  the 
charcoal  is  again  soaked  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  and  the  operation  recommenced. 

The  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  added  to  the  solutions  of  a 
great  number  of  metallic  salts,  affords  precipitates  which  are  often 
remarkable  for  their  brilliant  colours,  and  serve  as  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  the  metals.  In  these  double  decompositions,  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  alone  is  decomposed,  by  being  changed  into  a 
cyanide  of  the  metal  which  exists  in  the  reacting  solution,  while 
this  new  cyanide  combines  with  the  cyanide  of  iron.  If  prussiate 
of  potash  FeCy+2KCy  be  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
CuOjSOg,  a  characteristic  reddish-brown  precipitate,  of  the  for- 
mula FeCy+2CuCy,  is  obtained.  The  prussiate,  poured  into  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  ZnOjSO,,  gives  a  white  precipitate 
FeCy+2ZnCy.  A  series  of  compounds  of  similar  formulae,  all  of 
which  contain  protocyanide  of  iron,  is  thus  obtained. 

The  formula  of  the  precipitate  obtained  with  a  salt  of  lead  is 
FeCy+2PbCy,  which,  by  treatment  with  sulfhydric  acid,  forms  an 
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insoluble  solpliidey  and  an  acid  liquid  which  yields  white  crystals 
when  evaporated  under  cover  near  a  saucer  filled  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  These  crystals  are  formed  by  a  real  hydracid 
PeCy*+2HCy,  OhUei  ferro-hydroct/anie  aeid^  or  hydroeyaruhferrie 
acidj  or  ferro-cyanhydric  actdy  the  solution  of  which  is  inodorous 
and  posseses  none  of  the  properties  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
double  cyanides  may  therefore  be  regarded  ns  ferracyanides, 

Prussiate  of  potash  yields  a  white  precipitate  with  protosalts  of 
iron^  composed  for  the  greater  part  of  protocyanide  of  iron,  but 
always  retaining  a  certain  quantity  of  alkaline  cyanide.  This  pre- 
cipitate soon  changes  in  the  air. 

With  the  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  prussiate  of  potash  gives  a 
beautiful  blue  precipitate,  called  Prussian  blue,  which  is  used  in 
dyeinp  and  in  oil-painting.  The  following  reaction  ensues  between 
perchloride  of  iron  and  prussiate  of  potash : 

2Fe.Cl,+8(FeCy+2KCy)=»6KCl+(8FeCy+2Fe.Cy,). 

The  formula  of  Prussian  blue  is  8FeCy+2Fe,Cy.. 

§  798.  If  a  current  of  chlorine  be  parsed  througn  a  solution  of 
prussiate  of  potash  and  the  liquid  boiled,  a  green  precipitate  is 
formed,  whicn,  when  heated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  gives  off  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  mixed  oxides  of  iron,  and  leaves  a  green  residue,  of 
the  formula  FeCy+Fe,Cy,+4H0.  It  is  a  compound  resembling 
magnetic  oxide,  if  the  water  of  combination  be  overlooked. 

§  799.  If  the  current  of  chlorine  be  stopped  at  the  moment  when 
the  solution  no  longer  throws  down  a  blue  precipitate  of  sesquisalts 
of  iron,  a  liquid,  yielding  beautiful  red  crystals  on  evaporation,  is 
obtained.  It  is  important  not  to  prolong  the  action  of  the  chlorine 
too  much,  and  to  keep  the  liquid  constantly  agitated.  The  solu- 
tion is  frequently  tested  with  a  sesquisalt  of  iron,  and  the  current 
of  chlorine  is  arrested  as  soon  as  a  precipitate  is  no  longer  formed. 
It  is  also  well  to  neutralize  the  liquia  gradually  with  a  little  potassa. 
The  red  salt,  which  has  been  called  cyanoferride  or  ferricyanide 
of  patamum^  has  the  formula  BECy+FeaCy, ;  and  contains  no 
water  of  crystallization.  The  reaction  from  wluch  it  originates  is 
the  following: 

2(FeCy+2KCy)+Cl=(3KCy+Fe.Cy,)+KCL 

The  red  prussiate  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  yellow,  88  parts 
of  cold  water  being  required  to  dissolve  1  part  of  it.  Protosalts 
of  iron  yield  with  red  prussiate  of  potash  a  beautiful  blue  precipi- 
tate of  the  formula  8FeCy+Fe,Cy„  the  reaction  being  as  follows: 

(8KCy+Fe.Cy,)+8(FeO,SO,)=8(KO,SOJ+(3FeCy+Fe.Cy,). 

Red  prussiate  of  potash  yields  with  salts  of  lead  a  precipitate 
8PbCy+Fe.Cya,  which  gives,  when  treated  widi  sidphurio  acid, 
a  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead  and  a  compound  SRCj+VeJCj^ 
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called  hydr<hferr%cyanie  aeidj  which  dissolyes  with  a  red  colour. 
The  solutioii,  when  evaporated,  deposits  the  salt  in  yellowish- 
brown  crystals. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IBON  WITH  CAKBON. 

§  800.  Iron  combines  with  carbon  when  in  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance, at  a  very  high  temperature.  It  has  been  shown  (§  795) 
that  a  carburet  of  iron  FeC,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  prussiate 
of  potash  by  heat :  by  the  direct  combination  of  iron  with  carbon, 
compounds  so  rich  in  carbon  are  never  obtained,  as  the  most  car- 
buretted  products  only  contain  about  5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  their 
composition  resembling  the  formula  Fe^G.  These  carburetted 
irons  are  called  cast-iron^  which  is  again  divided  into  white  eatit- 
iron  and  gray  cast-iron. 

Iron,  heated  in  blast-furnaces  at  a  very  high  temperature  in 
contact  with  charcoal,  passes  into  the  state  of  cast-iron,  which, 
by  cooling  suddenly  on  leaving  the  furnace,  forms  hard  and  brittle 
metallic  masses,  whiter  than  the  soft  iron,  and  consisting  of  white 
cast-iron.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  iron  be  cooled  slowly,  the 
carbon  which  was  in  combination  with  the  iron  separates  by  crys- 
tallization, forming  an  infinite  number  of  small  black  graphitose 
spangles,  which  impart  a  deep  gray  colour  to  the  mass.  The  small 
spangles  of  carbon  are  scattered  through  the  iron,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  decarburetted,  and  such  iron,  which  is  caUed  gray  or 
soft  cast-ironj  is  much  more  malleable  than  the  white  sort,  and  can 
be  cut  with  a  file. 

All  kinds  of  cast-iron  do  not  lose  their  combined  carbon  with 
equal  readiness ;  when  the  iron-ore  contained  phosphorus  or  sulphur, 
the  metal  retains  the  character  of  white  cast-iron,  even  after  a  very 
slow  cooling.  Certain  kinds  of  cast-iron,  which  contain  manganese 
in  combination,  possess  also  the  property  of  retaining  their  com- 
bined carbon,  and  present,  after  cooling,  a  crystalline  fracture,  with 
very  large  brilliant  laminae,  which  intersect  each  other  at  angles 
of  120^;  hence  the  crystalline  form  is  inferred  to  be  a  regular 
hezahedral  prism. 

This  iron  is  called  lamellar  cast-iron,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
manganiferous  sparry  ores  (§  782). 

When  white  cast-iron  is  treated  with  chlorohydric  acid  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  metal  dissolves  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  volatile  oil  of  a  nauseous  smell  is  generated, 
resulting  from  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  with  carbon  in  the 
nascent  state.  If,  on  the  contrary,  gray  cast-iron  is  dissolved,  a 
certain  quantity  of  this  oil  is  produced,  by  the  combination  of  hy- 
drogen with  the  portion  of  carbon  which  was  in  combination  with 
the  iron,  while  the  free  carbon  remains  in  the  form  of  small  crys- 
talline spangles. 

Cast-iron,  under  certain  circumstances,  assumes  an  intermediate 
■  2 
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state  between  the  gray  and  white,  when,  the  separation  of  graphite 
not  taking  place  throughout  the  whole  mass,  but  only  in  some  por- 
tions, the  substance  presents  the  appearance  of  white  cast-iron, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  gray.  This  kind  is  called  spotted  or 
mottled  cdst-iroUy  (fonte  truitde.) 

COMPOUND  OF  IKON  WITH  SILICIUM. 

§  801.  A  compound  of  iron  with  silicium  is  obtained  by  heating 
in  a  crucible  covered  with  damp  charcoal  a  mixture  of  iron  filings, 
silicic  acid,  and  charcoal,  in  a  forge-fire,  when  a  fused  metallic  lump, 
possessing  a  certain  degree  of  malleability,  is  formed.  Iron  can 
combine,  in  this  case,  with  9  or  10  per  cent,  of  silicium.  Cast-iron, 
particularly  that  made  in  blast-furnaces  at  very  high  temperatures 
with  coke,  generally  contains  1  or  2  hundredths  of  silicium. 

DETERMINATION  OF  IRON,  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE  METALS 

PREVIOUSLY  DESCRIBED. 

§  802.  In  chemical  analyses  iron  is  nearly  always  determined  in 
the  state  of  scsquioxide,  and  when  it  eidsts  as  such  in  its  solutions 
is  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  best  to 
make  the  precipitation  in  a  hot  liquid,  as  the  hydrated  sesquioxide 
is  then  less  gelatinous  and  more  easily  washed  on  the  filter.  When 
the  iron  exists  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  it  must  be  converted  into 
sesquioxide  by  evaporating  the  liquid  with  nitric  acid,  or  bypassing 
a  current  of  chlorine  through  it ;  in  which  latter  case  the  excess 
of  chlorine  must  be  driven  off  by  boiling.  Sesquioxide  of  iron  is 
then  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  superoxidation  of  the  iron 
may  also  be  affected  by  adding  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  a  small 
quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  to  the  liquid,  when,  by  boiling,  the 
chlorohydric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassa  mutually  decompose  each 
other,  while  chlorine  is  set  free,  which  produces  the  superoxida- 
tion of  the  iron.  Frequently  it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  by  succinate  of  ammonia,  which  throws  it  down  more 
completely  than  ammonia,  as  an  excess  of  this  last  reagent  may 
redissolve  a  small  quantity.  The  precipitate  of  sesquisuccinate  of 
iron  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  pure  peroxide  of  iron. 

In  some  cases,  sesquioxide  of  iron  must  be  precipitated  with 
caustic  potassa  in  excess ;  but  the  precipitate  then  retains  a  small 
quantity  of  potassa  with  great  obstinacy,  and  is  freed  from  it  only 
by  boiling  several  times  with  distilled  water.  When  the  precipi- 
tate is  copious,  it  is  better,  after  having  collected  it  on  the  filter 
and  washed  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  to  redissolve  it 
in  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  saturate  the  liquid  by  ammonia,  and 
precipitate  again  with  succinate  of  ammonia. 

When  the  solution  contains  organic  substances,  such  as  sugar, 
tartaric  acid,  etc.,  ammonia  no  longer  precipitates  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  nor  does  even  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  the  iron  must  then 
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be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  water,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia  is  added,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sulphide  of  iron  from  being  converted  into  sulphate  by 
contact  with  the  air ;  after  which  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  in 
chlorohydric  acid,  the  iron  brought  to  the  state  of  peroxide,  either 
by  means  of  chlorine  or  by  evaporating  the  solution  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  sesquioxide  formed  is  then  precipi- 
tated by  succinate  of  ammonia. 

§  803.  In  order  to  separate  the  alkaline  metals,  ammonia  or 
succinate  of  ammonia  is  used  after  the  iron  has  been  brought  to 
the  state  of  sesquioxide.  It  is  separated  from  the  alkalino-earthy 
metals  by  the  same  reagents,  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time 
that  the  ammonia  contains  no  carbonate,  or  cannot  absorb  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  as  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  formed  would  cause 
the  precipitation  of  the  earths.  When  iron  is  to  be  separated  from 
magnesia,  a  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
magnesia  from  being  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  ammonia  must 
be  added  to  the  liquid ;  but  the  latter,  most  frequently,  already 
contains  free  acid  enough  to  produce  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salt  necessary  during  its  saturation  by  ammonia. 

In  order  to  separate  iron  from  alumina,  the  iron  is  first  brought 
to  the  state  of  sesquioxide,  if  it  does  not  already  exist  in  that  state, 
and  then  an  excess  of  caustic  potassa  is  added ;  when,  by  boiling 
the  liquid  for  some  time,  all  the  alumina  dissolves  in  the  potash, 
leaving  only  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  as  a  precipitate.  The  filtered 
alkaline  liquid  is  then  supersaturated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and 
the  alumina  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  separation  of  iron  and  manganese  is  easily  effected  when 
the  iron  exists  as  sesquioxide,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  can  always 
be  readily  brought  to  that  state.  The  manganese,  moreover,  is 
always  present  as  a  protosalt ;  for  the  other  salts  of  manganese, 
not  being  very  fixed,  are  soon  converted  by  ebullition  into  proto- 
salts.  The  same  process  as  described  for  the  separation  of  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  from  magnesia  is  adopted ;  that  is,  a  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  salt  sufficient  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  oxide 
of  manganese  is  added  to  the  liquid :  generally,  however,  the  am- 
monia necessary  to  saturate  the  acid  liquid  is  sufficient  to  produce 
the  ammoniacal  salt  required.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  then 
precipitated  by  ammonia  or  succinate  of  ammonia,  and  the  man- 
ganese is  obtained  from  the  filtered  liquid  by  sulf  hydrate  of  am- 
monia as  sulphide. 

When  a  solution  of  a  sesquisalt  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia or  carbonate  of  soda,  changes  of  colour  are  observed,  which  may 
guide  the  operator  in  the  separation  of  the  iron,  and  allow  the  iron 
and  other  metals  which  exist  in  the  liquid  to  be  successively  pre- 
cipitated.    The  sesquisalts  of  iron,  dissolved  in  an  acid  liquid,  are 
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of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour,  and  when  ammonia  or  carbonate  of 
soda  are  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  liquid  becomes 
more  and  more  deeply  coloured  as  it  approaches  saturation,  and  at 
last  assumes  a  deep  brown  colour  before  any  deposit  is  formed. 
I£  it  is  then  subjected  to  ebullition,  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  com- 
pletely precipitated:  the  liquid  is  bleached,  retaining  still  all  the 
oxides  of  the  formula  RO  in  solution,  which  are  much  more  power- 
ful bases  than  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and,  in  general,  than  the  oxides 
of  the  formula  R^O,.  In  order  to  make  the  separation  properly, 
the  liquid  is  first  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  ammonia  or  carbonate 
of  soda  then  added,  stirring  it  continually,  and  discontinuing  when 
the  liquid  has  turned  brown.  It  is  then  boiled  for  some  time,  when 
a  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  generally 
formed.  If  the  liquid  is  not  discoloured,  a  few  drops  of  the  reagent 
are  added,  it  is  again  boiled,  and  this  is  continued  until  discolora- 
tion takes  place.  It  is  then  filtered  while  boiling,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  added  to  effect  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  other  metallic  oxides  which  exist  in  the  solution.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  considerable  interval  between  the  moment  of  the 
complete  precipitation  of  the  oxides  of  the  formula  R^O,  and  that 
of  the  commencement  of  the  precipitation  of  the  oxides  RO. 

In  this  way,  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  separated  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy  from  all  protoxide  with  which  it  is 
mixed  in  the  liquid ;  but  the  admission  of  air  must  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  as  its  oxygen  would  convert  a  portion  of  the 
protoxide  into  sesquioxide.  It  is  often  necessary,  in  the  analysis 
of  mineral  substances,  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
sesquioxide  and  protoxide  of  iron  they  contain,  which  can  be  done 
exactly  when  the  mineral  dissolves  readily  in  non-oxidizing  acids, 
such  as  chlorohydric.  The  material  is  finely  powdered,  and  treated 
in  a  small  flask  with  hot  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  the  liquid 
being  continually  boiled,  in  order  that  the  steam  disengaged  may 
prevent  the  admission  of  air  into  the  flask ;  and  the  boihng  is  con- 
tinued until  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  in  excess  is  evaporated. 
It  is  then  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  the  sesquioxide  preci- 
pitated by  carbonate  of  soda,  added  by  drops,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  the  contact  of  the  air.  When  the  liquid  is  deprived  of 
colour,  it  is  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time  in  the  flask,  which  is 
corked :  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted,  collected  rapidly  on  a  filter, 
and  washed  with  boUing  water.  The  filtrate  contains  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  which  is  brought  to  the  state  of  sesquioxide  by 
means  of  chlorine,  and  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

§  804.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  prevent  a  portion  of  the  prot- 
oxide of  iron  from  changing  into  sesquioxide  by  absorption  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.     Greater  exactness  is  obtained  by  aac 


oxygen  of  the  air.     Greater  exactness  is  obtained  by  another 
process,  which  may  be  applied  to  various  other  eases.    If  4  mIh* 
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tion  of  permanganate  of  potassa  be  added  to  a  solution  of  a  proto- 
salt  of  iron,  the  permanganate  immediately  loses  its  colour,  by 
being  decomposed  into  protoxide  of  manganese  and  potassa,  which 
base  combines  with  the  acid,  and  into  oxygen,  which  converts  the 
protoxide  of  iron  into  sesquioxide."*"  The  discolouration  of  the 
permanganate  of  potassa  takes  place  as  long  as  any  protoxide  of 
iron  remains  in  the  liquid ;  but  as  soon  as  all  the  protoxide  is  changed 
into  sesquioxide,  the  smallest  drop  of  the  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassa  gives  the  liquid  a  very  decided  red  tinge.  If  the  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  of  standard  quality,  it  suffices 
to  measure  exactly  the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  a  permanent  / 

red  colour,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  which  existed  in  the  state  of 
protoxide  can  thence  be  directly  inferred. 

The  permanganate  of  potassa  used  to  make  the  standard  solu- 
tion is  prepared  by  heating,  for  two  hours,  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  8  parts  of  caustic 
potassa,  and  1  part  of  chlorate  of  potassa.f  The  mass  is  broken  to 
pieces  after  cooling,  treated  with  8  or  4  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  the  liquid  filtered  through  asbestus  or  powdered  glass,  to  sepa- 
rate the  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  Weak  nitric  acid  is  then 
added  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  beautiful  violet-red  colour.  The 
solution  is  preserved  in  a  well-corked  bottle,  as  it  would  be  soon 
changed  by  the  particles  of  organic  dust  floating  in  the  air4 

In  order  to  determine  the  standard  of  the  solution,  1  gramme 
of  highly-polished  piano-forte  wire,  exactly  weighed,  is  dissolved  in 
25  cubic  centimetres  of  chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  liquid  diluted 
with  water  recently  boiled,  so  as  to  increase  its  volume  to  about 
1  litre.§    Again,  100  divisions  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of 


*  The  solution  must  necessarily  contain  free  acid  enough  to  dissoWe  the  oxide 
of  manganese  formed. —  W.  L.  F. 

f  Another  proportion,  given  by  Gregory,  is  as  follows : — 8  parts  of  peroxide  of 
manganese,  10  parts  of  caustic  potassa,  and  8  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash.  But 
the  ^t  method,  as  the  only  one  by  which  permanganate  of  potassa  can  be  ob- 
tained in  crystals  and  free  from  chloric  acid,  according  to  Liebig,  is  by  igniting 
pure  peroxide  of  manganese  with  a  fixed  alkali,  with  access  of  air. —  W.  L.  F. 

X  The  use  of  permanganate  of  potassa  as  a  means  of  determining  iron  in  any 
case  has  been  objected  to  by  many  chemists,  on  the  ground  that  a  standard  solu- 
tion would  not  keep  uniform  for  any  length  of  time.  This  objection  is  unfounded ; 
for  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  crystals  of  the  salt  remained  perfectly  unaltered 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  during  which  time  it  was  often  tested.  The  solution 
must,  however,  be  kept  in  a  bottle  with  a  tight-fitting  ground-glass  stopper,  and 
the  bottle  ought  always  to  be  kept  as  full  as  possible.  The  manganate  should  be 
converted  into  permanganate,  rather  by  adding  a  quantity  of  boiling  water  to  its 
concentrated  solution  Uian  by  introducing  nitric  acid. — W,  L,  F, 

2  As  not  even  piano-forte  wires  consist  of  pure  iron,  it  is  better  to  employ  a 
protosalt  at  once :  of  these  the  protosulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  is  most  com- 
mendable, as  being  least  of  all  subject  to  decomposition,  and  easy  to  prepare. 
Of  this  salt,  6.429  gm.,  which  correspond  exactly  to  1  gm.  of  metallic  iron,  are  dis- 
solved, and  the  solution  having  been  made  acid,  the  permanganate  may  be  imme- 
diately added.— F.  L,  F. 
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potassa  are  introduced  into  a  graduated  alkalimeter  (fig. 
477),  and  poured  from  it  into  the  vessel  B  (fig.  478),  which 
contains  the  protochloride  of  iron,  stirring  constantly  to 
facilitate  the  mixture.     The  solution  of  the  permanganate 
is  added,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  the  liquid  as- 
sumes a  permanent  roseate  tinge.     The  number  of  divi-- 
sions  and  fractions  of  a  division  necessary  to  produce  this 
result  are  noted  down :  supposing  this  number  to  be  75.5  div., 
the  conclusion  will  follow  that  75.5  div.  of  the  solution  of 
Kg.477.  permanganate  correspond  to  1  gramme  of  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  consequently  that  1  div.  of  permanganate  corresponds 
to  0.01325  gr.  of  metallic  iron."*" 

This  being  done,  in  order  to  analyze  a  substance 
containing  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  at  the 
same  time,  1  gramme  of  it  is  dissolved  in  chlorohydric 
acid,  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  boiled  water  until  it  oc- 
cupies the  volume  of  about  1  litre,  and  then  the  standard  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  carefully  added  until  the  liquid 
assumes  a  roseate  tinge.  Let  us  suppose  that  to  produce  this 
effect,  22.0  div.  of  the  solution  of  the  permanganate  were  required ; 
the  gramme  of  the  substance  subjected  to  analysis  will  then  con- 
tain 22.0x0.01324  gr.,  or  0.291  gr.  of  iron,  existing  in  the  state 
of  protoxide,  or,  lastly,  0.374  gr.  of  protoxide  of  iron. 

The  quantity  of  sesquioxide  can  readily  be  determined  by  the 
same  process  : — 1  gramme  of  the  substance  is  again  dissolved  in 
concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  4  grammes  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  are  poured  into  the 
solution  gradually  and  by  small  quantities.  The  sulphurous  acid 
which  is  set  free  by  the  reaction  of  the  chlorohydric  acid  on  the 
alkaline  sulphite  converts  the  perchloride  of  iron  into  protochlo- 
ride, so  that  all  the  iron  in  the  substance  then  exists  in  the  solu- 
tion as  protochloride.  The  liquid  is  boiled  to  drive  off  the  excess 
of  sulphurous  acid,  diluted  with  water  to  about  the  volume  of  1 
litre,  and  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  is  added.  Sup- 
posing that  it  was  necessary  to  add  36.0  div.  of  the  alkalimeter,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  permanent  rose-colour,  the  conclusion  follows 
that  the  substance  contains  36.0x0.01324  gr.,  or  0.477  of  metallic 
iron.  Now,  as  it  has  been  already  found  to  contain  0.291  of  iron 
in  the  state  of  protoxide,  there  are  0.186  gr.  present  in  a  more 
highly  oxidized  state,  corresponding  to  0.266  gr.  of  sesquioxide. 


*  The  result  will  be  the  more  exact  the  more  dilate  a  eolation  of  permanga- 
nate of  potassa  is  employed,  and  the  accnraoy  of  the  determination  may,  in  fact, 
be  carried  to  almost  any  degree. — W.  L,  F. 
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§  805.  The  only  ores  of  iron  employed  are  the  oxides  and  the 
carbonate ;  while  the  sulphides,  although  very  abundant  in  nature, 
are  not  used  for  the  extraction  of  iron,  as  the  process  would  be  too 
expensive,  and,  besides,  a  metal  of  inferior  quality  would  be  ob- 
tained.    The  principal  ores  which  are  worked  are — 

1.  The  magnetic  oxide,  found  in  considerable  masses  in  the  old 
rocks,  principally  in  the  micaceous  schists,*  in  which  well-defined 
octahedral  crystals  are  often  found  scattered,  is  generally  a  very 
rich  ore,  affording  iron  of  excellent  quality :  the  greater  portion 

•  of  Swedish  iron  is  procured  from  it. 

2.  The  anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  found  in  some 
transition  rocks,  and  in  the  secondary  rocks,  in  large  masses,  re- 
sembling sometimes  real  strata.  The  oxide,  in  this  case,  is  amor- 
phous, and  is  called  red  hematite.  It  also  constitutes  veins  in  the 
old  rocks,  as  at  Framont,  in  the  Yosges.  This  ore  is  used  in 
many  of  the  foundries  in  the  north  of  Germany. 

Specular  iron  is  generally  found  in  veins,  but  rarely  in  suffi* 
cient  quantity  for  foundry  use.  It  also  forms  considerable  masses 
in  the  old  rocks,  a  most  remarkable  example  of  which  is  the  de- 
posit in  the  island  of  Elba.f 

3.^  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  found  in  the  transition 
rocks,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  transition  and  secondary  rocks, 
in  the  form  of  concrete  brown  masses,  when  it  is  called  brown  hema- 
tite.    In  France,  the  foundries  in  the  Pyrenees  use  this  ore. 

4.  Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  also  found  in  small  con- 
crete grains,  and  is  called  granular  iron  ore.    It  forms  deposits  A 

(fig.  479)  at  the  time  of  separa- 
tion  of  certain   strata   of  the 

Jurassic    rocks,   but   more   fre- 

^oV  quently  in  the  middle  tertiary 
"Z    ^Z  ~  rocks,  covering  the  layers  of 

*^'  Jurassic   limestone    and   chalk. 

The  size  of  the  grains  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  millet- 
seed.  The  majority  of  the  foundries  in  the  middle  of  France,  and 
in  Champagne  and  Berry,  smelt  this  ore. 

An  ore  is  also  found  in  certain  stages  of  the  Jurassic  rocks,  con- 
sisting of  small  grains  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  adhering 

*  A  mistake  has  here  crept  into  the  text ;  magnetic  oxide  being  seldom  or 
never  found  in  micaceous  schists,  but  occurring  in  abundance  in  talcose  and 
chloritic  schists,  and  in  serpentine ;  while  the  largest  masses  of  it  are  found  in 
TariouB  igneous  rocks  of  a  more  recent  origin,  especially  in  basalt  and  dolerite. 
^— If.  Ju'  F* 

f  At  the  Serra  da  Piedade  and  the  Pico  da  Itabira,  both  in  Brazil,  specular 
iron  occurs  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  a  peculiar  species  of  rock,  caUed  itabirite, 
of  a  dense  and  slaty  character. — W.  L,  F. 
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firmly  to  each  other,  and  forming  real  strata ;  and  this  ore,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  eggs  of  fish,  is  called  oolithic  ore. 

5.  Sparry  iron,  or  crystallized  protocarbonate,  sometimes  mixed 
with  considerable  proportions  of  carbonate  of  manganese,  which 
is  found  in  veins  in  the  old  and  transition  rocks,  it  sometimes 
also  accompanies  the  brown  hematites  which  are  met  with  at  the 
line  of  separation  of  the  old  and  transition  rocks.  This  ore, 
smelted  with  charcoal,  yields  laminated  cast-iron,  which  is  used  for 
manafacturing  steel. 

6.  In  the  argillaceous  strata  of  the  coal-fields,  flattened  nodules 
of  carbonate  of  iron,  mixed  with  clay,  are  frequently  found, 
and  are  sometimes  very  rich  in  iron,  constituting  an  ore  the  more 
valuable  because  it  is  found  in  the  midst  of  fue^  and  is  easily  ex- 
tracted.    This  ore  is  very  abundant  in  England. 

7.  Lastly,  an  iron-ore  is  found  in  some  Tow  places,  immediately 
beneath  the  soil,  consisting  of  hydrated  peroxide,  mixed  with 
phosphate.  This  ore  yields  phosphorous  cast-iron,  the  use  of 
which  is  limited.    It  is  called  bog  ore. 

Iron  is  sometimes  found  in  the  native  state,  forming  often  very 
large  compact  masses,  which  are  never  in  place,  but  have  fallen 
from  space  as  aerolites.  This  iron,  which  is  never  pure,  being 
always  more  or  less  mixed  with  nickel,  is  often  scattered 
through  a  grayish  stone,  the  surface  of  which  appears  to  have 
undergone  an  incipient  fusion.  These  masses  are  called  meteorte 
gtoneSy  aeroliteSy  or  meteorolites.  Probably,  a  great  number  of 
such  meteors  circulate  in  space,  influenced  by  the  same  forces 
which  maintain  the  planets  in  their  orbit,  and  fall  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  when,  by  virtue  of  their  motion,  they  approach  near 
enough  to  this  planet  to  be  acted  on  by  the  attraction  of  the  lat- 
ter. Sometimes  meteoric  iron  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  mal- 
leable iron,  and  cutting-instruments  even  have,  for  sake  of  curiosity, 
been  made  of  it. 

§  806.  Iron  ores  are  never  subjected  to  any  complicated  prelimi- 
nary operations.  The  granular  ores  are  generally  held  together 
by  a  clay,  very  poor  in  oxide  of  iron,  and  easily  removed  by  wash- 
ing (§735). 

Other  ores  often  require  a  preliminary  roasting,  which  renders 
their  smelting  more  easy,  by  driving  off  the  water,  and  carbonic 
acid,  if  the  ore  is  carbonated,  and  acting  especially  by  disagregat- 
ing  the  ore,  and  rendering  it  porous  and  more  friable. 

§  807.  We  have  seen  (§  766)  that  the  oxides  of  iron  are  very 
easily  reduced  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen :  their  reduc- 
tion is  also  effected  under  the  same  circumstances  by  carbonic 
oxide  gas.  It  may  hence  be  supposed  that  the  reduction  of  oxide 
of  iron  in  ores  is  not  very  difficult ;  but  then  the  metallic  iron 
formed  is  still  intimately  mixed  with  the  gangue,  which  prevents 
its  particles  from  uniting  together.     If  the  gangue  were  very 
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foflible,  it  would  be  snfficient  to  heat  the  ore  to  a  degree  sufficient 
to  fuse  the  former,  and  by  then  hammering  this  metallic  sponge, 
the  particles  of  iron  would  unite  together,  while  the  gangue  would 
be  pressed  out  in  the  form  of  scorise.  But,  if  the  gangue  fuses 
with  difficulty,  it  would  melt  only  at  the  temperature  at  which  the 
iron,  in  contact  with  charcoal,  is  converted  into  cast-iron,  and  we 
should  no  longer  obtain  malleable,  but  cast-iron.  Now,  the  ordi- 
nary gangue  of  iron-ore  being  quartz  or  clay,  which  are  two  nearly 
infusible  substances,  two  processes  are  adopted  to  fuse  them.  K 
soft  iron  is  to  be  obtained  immediately  from  very  rich  ores,  the 
latter  are  heated  with  charcoal,  when  the  gangue,  combining  with 
a  portion  of  the  unreduced  oxide  of  iron,  forms  a  very  fusible 
double  silicate  of  alumina  and  protoxide  of  iron.  A  very  high 
temperature,  therefore,  is  not  required ;  the  iron  does  not  pass 
into  the  state  of  cast-iron,  and  it  suffices  to  hammer  the  spongy 
metal  to  unite  it  together  and  press  out  the  scoriae.  But  a  quantity 
of  oxide  of  iron,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  gangue  in  the  ore, 
is  necessarily  lost,  for  which  reason  this  process  can  only  be  adopted 
in  the  case  of  very  rich  ores. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  iron  is  to  be  extracted  completely  from 
the  ore,  the  silicate  of  alumina  must  be  made  fusible  by  giving  it 
another  base  than  oxide  of  iron.  The  only  base  which  can  be 
economically  substituted  is  lime ;  but  as  the  double  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  lime  is  much  less  fusible  than  that  of  alumina  and  iron, 
a  high  temperature  is  required,  and  the  iron  passes  into  the  state 
of  cast-iron,  which  liquifies  at  the  same  time  with  a  double  silicate, 
or  9lag. 

As  may  be  seen,  the  results  of  these  two  methods  are  very  dif- 
ferent. The  first  is  used  only  in  a  few  places,  as  it  requires  rich 
and  very  pure  ores,  and  consumes  an  immense  quantity  of  fuel.  It 
is  adopted  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  known  as  the  Oaialan  method. 

TREATMENT  OF  IRON-ORE  BT  THE  CATALAN  IIETHOD. 

§  808.  The  Catalan  forge  consists  of  a  crucible,  or  hearikt  made 
by  a  quadrangular  cavity  U  (figs.  480  and  481),  of  about  0.7  m.  in 
depth,  and  supported  by  one  of  the  walls  of  the  forge.  The  crucible 
is  built  in  solid  mason-work  of  dry  stones,  fastened  together  with 
clay.  The  part  of  the  mason-work  occupied  by  the  crucible  does 
not  rest  immediately  on  the  ground,  but  on  several  small  arches, 
which  prevent  the  dampness  from  penetrating  the  crucible  and 
deranging  the  hearth.  Above  the  arches  is  a  laver  of  scoriae  and 
clay,  covered  by  a  granite  slab,  which  forms  the  bottom,  or  the 
floor  of  the  hearth. 

The  four  lateral  faces  of  the  crucible  rise  above  the  bottom 
stone. 
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The  front  face  h  is  called  the  ehio,  or  flose- 
hole. 

The  opposite  face  i  is  called  the  cave. 
The  left  one  R  \s  called  the  poryet. 
Lastly,  the  right  fuce  /  is  called  the  ore  or 
contrevent. 

The  face  of  the  chio,  which  present*  a  ver- 
tical surface  of  about  0.65  m.,  is  formed  by 
three  pieces  of  iron  placed  end  to  end,  thn 
two  extreme  ones  of  which  are  called  latat- 
roUa ;  that  in  the  middle,  the  restanque,  serves 
aa  a  point  d'appui  for  the  levers,  or  Jire-iron», 
with  which  the  workmen  raise  the  mass  of 
n  formed  during  the  process. 
The  left  face,  the  porges,  is  vertical,  and 
mposed  of  pieces  of  iron  t,  t,  t  (fig.  488) 
laid  endwise  upon  each  other. 

The  right  face,  the   ore   or   contrevent, 

is  composed  of  pieces  of  iron  >,  t,  t  (fig. 

483),whichare 

vedge-shaped, 

andslightlyin- 

clined,    being 

GO      arranged 

I   that  their  sor- 

face   forms   a 

;    curve. 

The  eave  i, 
~  vhich  consists 
wholly  of  ma- 
son-work, fast- 
ened with  clay, 
is  slightly  in- 
clined ont  ward 
J     to  5°  or  8". 
The  twyerZy 
which  conveys 
the  blast  into 
the     furnace. 


Fig.  4B1. 


rests  on  the  upper  piece  of  the  porges,  and  is  made  of  a  conical  piece 
of  copper,  the  edges  of  which  are  merely  brought  together  without 
soldering.  The  position  of  the  twyer  exerts  great  influence  over 
the  operation :  its  inclination  varies  from  S5°  to  40°.  The  wind 
is  conveyed  from  the  bellows  into  the  twyer  through  a  copper 
noule  T,  fastened  to  the  wind-trunk  O  of  the  bellows  by  a  leatner 
tube. 
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The  depth  of  the  Catalan  foniace  is  abont 0.7in. 

Its  average  width,  from  the  chio  to  the  cave 0.6 

Its  average  width,  from  the  porges  to  the  lower  part  of  the 

contrevent OJ 

Its  average  width,  from  the  porges  to  the  upper  part  of  the 

contrevent 1.0 

The  bellows  of  the  Catalan  forges  of  Ari^ge  is  called  a  trumpet, 
(trompe,)  and  is  composed  of — 

Iqt.  An  upper  basin  A  (fig.  481),  fed  by  spring-water. 

2d.  Two  pipes  B,  of  about  6  metres  in  height,  formed  by  trees 
hollowed  out,  and  crossing  the  bottom  of  the  basin  A. 

3d.  A  lower  box  0,  having  two  openings,  one  at  D  below,  the 
other  above  at  E,  to  which  is  fitted  a  tube  EF,  terminated  by  the 
wind-trunk  G. 

The  npper  opening  of  the  tubes  B  is  contracted  by  the  boards  a 
a  which  are  supported  by  bars.  The  aperture  formed  by  the  lower 
part  of  the  boards  is  called  the  Stranguillon,  on  a  level  with  which 
the  aides  of  the  tubes  are  pierced  with  inclined  holes  c  c,  called 
hreathing-hoht,  (aspiratenrs.)  Lastly,  the  tubes  enter  the  upper 
wall  of  the  box  G,  and  open  at  a  small  distance  above  a  bench  d. 

The  water  of  the  upper  basin  A,  passing  through  the  etranguil- 
lon  into  the  vertical  pipes  B,  carries  with  it  the  external  air,  wnich 
in  this  way  passes  through  the  openings  c  c.  The  water  breaking 
over  the  bench  escapes  through  the  lower  orifice  D,  while  the  air 
passes  out  by  the  nozzle  O.  The  position  of  the  boards  forming 
the  etranguillon  is  regulated  by  wooden  wedges  g,  wtiicb,  being 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  jointed  lever,  which  a  man  works  by  a  chain 
at  the  bottom  of  the  forge,  is  elevated  or  depressed  in  order  to 
obtain  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  for  the  various  stages  of  tho 
operation. 

The  beetle,  or  tilt-hammer,  used  in  forging  iron,  represented  in 
fig.  482,  consists  of  a  cast-iron  face  P,  weighing  about  600  kilogs., 
mounted  on  a  helve  of  beech-wood,  and  secured  by  iron  bands, 
while  the  gudgeons  on  which  the  hammer  turns  are  fastened  to  a 
cast-iron  piece  H  fixed  to  the  helve. 
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The  hammer  is  raised  b;  means  of  iroa  cams  (,  b,  b  on  the  vater- 
vheel  A. 

The  iron  anvil  S  is  fastened  b;  a  tenon  c  to  a  piece  of  cast-iron 
r,  which  is  itself  solidly  set  by  means  of  wooden  wedges  into  a  large 
block  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  granite,  B.  In  order  to  accelerate  the 
fall  of  the  hammer,  which  uionld  strike  from  100  to  125  blows 
per  minate,  a  stone  on  which  the  heel  strikes  is  placed  under  th« 
latter. 

§  609.  These  general  arrangements  of  the  forge  being  understood, 
let  08  now  examine  it  in  operation.  • 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  mass  or  stack  of  the  preceding  opera- 
tion has  been  removed  from  the  fumaco  to  be  forged  under  the 
hammer ;  and  that  the  workmen  are  therefore  occupied  in  getting 
up  the  6re  for  another  smelting.  For  this  purpose  thej  withdraw 
from  the  hearth  the  hot  coals  which  are  still  there,  detach  &om 
the  bottom  and  sides  the  adhering  slag,  and  return  the  hot  coals 
to  the  hearth,  which  is  thus  filled  as  high  as  the  twjer.  A  work- 
man divides  the  hearth  into  two  parts,  by  a  shovel  which  he  places 
vertically  and  parallel  to  the  porges,  so  that  the  division  between 
the  shovel  and  the  porges  shall  be  double  of  that  between  the  former 
and  the  contrevent.  Other  workmen  heap  charcoal  in  the  division 
between  the  shovel  and  the  porges,  and  ore,  broken  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  between  the  shovel  and  the  contrevent.  The  shovel  is 
gradually  raised,  as  the  space  below  is  filled,  and  a  wall  of  ore  is 
thus  formed  rising  to  about  0.2m. 
above  the  contrevent.      The  ore 

is  spread  so  as  to  form  a  saddle- 

MwS^    back  dfg  (fig.  48S),  of  which  the 
^KIS^    edge  /  rests  on  the  one  side 
against  the  cave,  and  on  the  other 
on  the  bench  of  the  chio. 

The  surface  fg  a  covered  by 
'  a  layer  of  braiqtie,  (damp  char- 
coal,) well  heaped  up,  while  the 
space  M,  comprised  betvre«)  the 
wall  of  ore  and  the  furnace,  is 
filled  with  charcoal. 

The  fumacebeing  thus  charged, 
the  blast  is  admitted,  at  first 
slowly,  and  then  its  force  is  in- 
creased.  The  ore  is  thus  gradu- 
ally reduced ;  while  the  workmen 
take  advantage  of  this  period  to 
forge  into  bars  the  stack  of  the 
preceding  operation,  which  they  have  divided  into  four  parts,  as 
we  shall  presently  see.  To  do  this,  they  heat  these  masses  of  iron 
in  the  furnace,  by  placing  them  in  the  middle  of  the  burning  ohar- 
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coal  in  the  space  M  above  the  twyer.     When  they  are  sufficiently 
heated,  they  are  removed  and  forged. 

As  the  charcoal  diminishes,  fresh  fuel  is  added,  and  small  ore, 
called  greilladey  which  is  made  by  the  breaking  of  the  ore  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine,  is  thrown  in,  being  slightly  moistened  with 
water,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  too  easily  between  the  interstices 
of  the  charcoal. 

Influenced  by  the  wind  projected  through  the  twyer,  the  char- 
coal burns  to  carbonic  acid  in  the  space  near  the  twyer,  while 
farther  off  the  carbonic  acid  is  reduced,  by  the  charcoal  in  excess, 
into  carbonic  oxide  gas,  the  greater  part  of  which,  being  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  highly  heated  ore,  reduces  the  oxide  of  iron  to 
the  state  of  metallic  iron.  But  the  whole  of  the  oxide  is  not  re- 
duced, as  a  portion,  remaining  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  combines 
with  the  gangue  of  the  ore,  forming  a  very  fusible  compound  sili- 
cate, a  large  portion  of  which  runs  off  and  collects  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hearth,  whence  it  is  removed  by  a  small  opening  in  the  chio. 

In  two  hours,  the  greillade  which  falls  with  the  fuel  has  depo- 
sited a  certain  quantity  of  iron  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  and 
the  workman  then  commences  the  formation  of  the  maBs.  He 
increases  the  draught  of  air,  and,  by  carefully  introducing  a  bar 
between  the  ore  and  the  contrevent,  draws  that  ore  which  seems 
more  advanced  near  to  the  twyer,  and  adds  at  the  same  time  an- 
other charge  of  charcoal  and  greillade. 

Five  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  operation  the  ore  has 
entirely  fallen  into  the  hearth,  and  the  workman  endeavours  to  unite 
the  various  fragments  of  spongy  iron. 

During  the  last  hour  of  the  process,  the  workmen  break  the  ore 
under  the  forge-hammer,  and  then  sift  it,  in  order  to  separate  the 
pulverulent  material  coAstituting  the  greillade,  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

They  then  remove  the  mass  from  the  furnace  and  carry  it  to  the 
hammer,  where  the  liquid  scoriae  are  pressed  out,  and  the*  spongy 
iron  is  rendered  more  compact.  The  mass  is  then,  by  means  of  a 
long  iron  wedge,  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  called  mas8oqiie9j 
which  are  hammered  into  long  parallelopipedons,  and  again  cut  into 
two  equal  parts.  Four  pieces  of  iron,  called  masBoquetten  are  thus 
obtained,  which  are  rolled  into  bars  in  the  first  stage  of  the  suc- 
ceeding operation. 

A  smelting  by  the  Catalan  method  generally  lasts  6  hours,  pro- 
ducing 140  to  150  kilogs.  of  merchantable  iron,  from  470  kilogs. 
of  ore  and  about  500  kilogs.  of  charcoal. 

The  direct  extraction  of  iron  in  the  state  of  ductile  metal  is  now 
performed  only  in  the  Pyrenees,  Corsica,  and  a  few  provinces  of 
Spain,  the  greater  portion  of  iron  being  obtained  by  means  of  blast- 
furnaces, in  which  the  metal  is  separated  from  its  ores,  as  perfectly 

as  possible,  by  using  a  very  high  temperature,  at  which  the  iron 
v2  5 


combiDCB  with  &  certain  qnantity  of  carbon,  fomuDg  »  much  more 
fusible  conipoand  than  ductile  iron. 

TEEATMENT  OF  BON-OEES  IN  THE  BLA8T-FCRNACK. 
§  810.  The  blaBt-fnmace  (fig.  484)  is  composed  of  two  tmncated 
cones  C,  B,  united  at  their  bases.  The  npper  cone  C,  called  the 
beUff,  (euve,)  is  made  of  an  inner  lining  I'l'  of  refractory  bricks,  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  stratum  of  scoris,  or  broken  slag,  which  separates  it 
from  a  second  brick  lining  W,  boilt  agunst  an  outer  wall  pp',  qq' 
of  cat  atODe  or  common  brick,  constitnting  the  main  part  of  the 
blast-furnace.     The  upper  opening  O  of  the  belly  is  called  the 


Fig.  AU. 

tunnel-head,  (gueulard.)  and  is  surmounted  by  a  chimney  F,  having 
one  or  several  doon,  through  which  the  charges  are  introduced. 
tRte  lower  cone  B,  called  the  hoahet,  (etalagea,)  is  generally  made 
of  qnartxoee  stones  difficult  of  fusion,  and  whidi  moat  ba  ferj 
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e&refally  selected,  as  on  them  the  duration  of  the  furnace  greatly 
depends.  Id  some  furnaces  the  boshes  are  made  of  refractory 
bncks.  They  are  sometimee  joined  to  the  belly  by  a  cylindrical 
umon  or  curve  A,*in  order  to  avoid  a  re-entering  angle. 

Below  the  boshes  is  a  prismatic  space  E,  called  the  top  of  ike 
dearth,  made  of  refractory  stones,  [fire-ilone.)  Three  of  its  sides 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  or  the  crucible  J),  while  the 
foarth  (  stops  at  a  few  decimetres  above  the  bottom :  this  side, 
which  is  called  the  tymp-plate,  is  supported  by  strong  pieces  of  iron 
let  into  the  side-walls  of  the  hearth. 

The  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  formed  of  a  quartzose  stone,  beneath 
which  are  openings  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  below  the 
inmace ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accomnlation  of  water,  which 
would  cool  the  hearth,  and  even  give  rise  to  serious  accidents,  the 
main  body  of  the  blast-furnace  is  bnilt  on  arched  galleries  IL 
Three  of  the  walls  of  the  crucible  are  merely  prolongations  of  its 
sides,  while  the  fourth  is  formed  by  a  prismatic  stone  d,  called 
dam-gtone,  and  which  is  slightly  in  front  of  the  tymp-plate;  so 
that  the  anterior  part  of  the  hearth  has  an  opening  between  the 
dam-stone  and  the  tymp-plate.  We  shall  call  that  part  of  the  fur- 
nace OD  which  the  dam-stone  and  tymp-plate  rest  the  anterior 
part;  the  opposite  will  therefore  be  the  potterior  part,  and  the 
other  two  the  tidea. 

The  posterior  part  and  two  sides  have  lateral  openings  o,  called 
the  tuyeres,  or  twi/era,  through  which  the  pipes  which  convey  air 
enter  the  fnmace:  tbese  openings  are  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  a  little  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  tymp-plate. 

To  assist  the  workmen,  four  niches,  allowing  them  to  approach 
the  twyers  and  hearth,  are  made 
I     in  the  main  body  of  the  fnmace, 
A     while  lateral  galleries  R  j>ermit 
™     them  to  walk  more  freely  around 
the  furnace  and  to  examine  the 
twyers.    The  arrangement  of  the 
twyers  and  the  pipes  which  con- 
vey the  air  from  the  blast-maoluQe 
^  is  seen  in  fig.  485,  which  repre- 
sents a  horizontal  section  of  the 
furnace   at    the    height  of   the 
twyers.     Each  wind-tmnk  has  a 
register  or  valve,  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted. 

The  hlast-fomace  is  generally 
built,  when  practicable,  against  a 
hill  (fig.  484),  and  strengthened 
by  mason-work.  A  terrace  is 
made,  at  the  height  of  the  mouth, 
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on  the  sides  or  top  of  the  bill,  a  bridge  tux'  oommnnicatiDg  between 
thia  terrace  and  the  platform  f^  of  the  month.  The  terrace  is 
reached  by  an  inclioed  plane,  to  which  the  ore  and  fael  are  con- 
veyed by  machinery.  The  material  '\s  then  transported  in  wagons 
on  a  railway  to  the  platform  ^'. 

The  twyers  of  blast-furnaces  are  double  conical  tnbes  ahcd  of 
cast-iron,  or  copper  (fig.  486),  and  as  their  ends  might  melt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed,  a 
coixent  of  cold  water  is  continually  circulated  through  them, 
which,  being  introduced  through  the 
I  small  tube  f,  runs  off  through  the 
\  tube  t'.  The  openings  of  the  twy- 
B  advance  as  far  as  the  inner  wall 
'  of  the  hearth.  The  nozzle  of  the 
wind- tube  B  is  disposed  in  the 
twyer,  and  communicates  with  the 
east-iron  tubes  of  the  blowing-macnioe  by  a  flexible  leather  tube  A. 
The  three  twyers  are  on  the  same  horizontal  plane,  but  the  axes 
of  the  two  twyers  on  the  sides  of  the  hearth  are  not  prolongations 
of  each  other,  being  separated  by  some  centimetres,  so  mat  the 
two  currents  of  air  may  not  interfere  with  each  other. 

§  811.  The  blowing-machine  of  a  blaat-furnace  consists  of  a  large 
cast-iron  cylinder  A  (fig.  487),  in  which  works  a  cast-iron  piston 
F,  packed  with  tow  or  leather  to 
render  it  air-tight.     The  cylinder 
is  dosed  above  and  below,  and  on 
the  upper  lid  is  a  staffing-box  n>, 
through  which  the  piston  passes. 
The  lid  has  also  two  side-openings 
c,  c',  one  of  which  e  communicates 
with  the  external  air  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a  valve  which  opens 
from  without   inward,  while  the 
other  c*  communicates  with  a  late- 
ral cast-iron  cylinder  B  and  has 
a  valve  opening  from  within  out- 
ward.  The  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
,  ^^J  has  also  two .  openings ;  one  at  «, 
*'      \  having  a  valve  which  opens  from 
Y\a_  487.  without    inward,    establishing    a 

GommunicatioQ  between  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder  and  the  external  air ;  and  one  at  t\  which 
communicates  with  the  lateral  cylinder  B,  openiog  from  within 
ontward. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  piston  has  reached  its  maximum  ascent, 
and  begins  to  descend.  If  the  valves  c,  e'  are  closed,  the  air  will  be 
expanded  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pump,  and  its  elastic  force  will 
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be  more  and  more  feeble ;  when^  the  external  exceeding  the  inter- 
nal pressure,  the  valve  ef  will  be  forcibly  applied  against  the  open- 
ing c'  and  intercept  the  communication  between  the  upper  part 
of  the  pump  and  the  lateral  cylinder  B.  The  valve  c^  on  the  con- 
trary, will  open,  and  the  external  air  will  enter  the  upper  part  of 
the  pump,  while  the  air  contained  in  the  lower  part  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  compressed  into  a  smaller  and  smaller  space  as  the 
piston  descends ;  its  elastic  force  will  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
external  air,  the  valve  e  will  be  pressed  against  the  opening  e,  the 
valve  e'  will  open,  and  the  internal  air  will  be  driven  into  the 
lateral  cylinder  B,  and  thence  through  the  opening  o,  into  the 
cast-iron  pipes  which  convey  it  into  the  twyers.  Thus,  during  the 
descent  of  the  piston,  the  external  air  is  inspired  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  pump,  while  that  of  the  lower  part  is  sent  to  the  twyers,  the 
inverse  taking  place  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston,  when  the  lower 
part  aspires  the  external  air,  and  the  upper  part  sends  its  air  to  the 
twyers.  The  blowing-machine  therefore  sends  a  continual  stream 
of  air  to  the  furnace  during  both  motions  of  the  piston,  the  blast 
being,  however,  sensibly  weakened  at  the  moment  the  piston  changes 
the  direction  of  its  movement,  that  is,  at  the  dead-points  of  the 
alternate  movement ;  and  as  it  is  important  that  the  blast  should 
be  as  regular  as  possible,  a  large  reservoir  is  interposed  between 
the  cylinder  B  and  the  twyers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  variations  from 
being  felt  in  the  latter. 

The  working  of  the  blowing-machine  exerts  great  influence  over 
the  blast-furnace ;  and  it  is  important  that  the  steam  engine  which 
moves  it  should  be  able  to  impart  greater  force  than  is  usually  re- 
quired during  the  regular  working  of  the  furnace,  in  order  that 
more  air  may  be  sent  to  the  twyers  when  the  furnace  begins  to 
slacken.  A  manometer  or  gauge  fitted  to  the  regulating  reservoir 
enables  the  workmen  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  air  sent  to  the 
furnace. 

In  large  establishments  several  blast-furnaces  are  often  fed  by 
the  same  blowing-machine. 

§  812.  The  construction  of  the  blast-furnace  being  well  under- 
stood, let  us  now  study  the  process  of  smelting.  We  will  suppose 
that  the  furnace  has  been  just  built,  or  but  recently  repaired ;  so 
that  the  first  process  is  then  to  get  up  the  fire.  It  is  begun  by 
drying  the  whole  furnace  very  slowly,  as  the  sudden  application 
of  heat  would  crack  the  mason-work,  and  endanger  its  stability. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  hearth  is  open  and  the  dam-stone  d  not 
yet  fixed.  In  the  hearth  and  the  arched  space  preceding  it,  fagots 
are  placed  to  which  fire  is  applied ;  and  while  the  belly  of  the 
blast-furnace  acts  as  a  chimney,  the  inner  lining  first  dries,  and 
then  gradually  the  main  body.  The  fire  is  kept  up  for  several 
days,  until  all  danger  of  cracking  the  walls  by  the  application  of 
greater  heat  is  over ;  after  which  the  dam-stone  is  fixed,  and  fuel 
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tfarown  in  at  die  moaih  until  it  reaches  die  lieight  of  the  boehes. 
When  die  dfriffirinn  is  stiD  more  adTanced,  die  beO j  is  filled  with 
fad  intended  for  smelting  die  ore,  and  some  air  is  admitted,  the 
blast  being  gradnall j  increased ;  and  when  the  fuel  has  sank  low 
enoog^  in  the  bellj,  a  small  charge  of  ore,  uniformly  spread  orer 
the  diareoal  cr  coke,  is  introdoced.  After  some  time,  more  fuel 
is  added,  and  aboTc  it  another  lajo'  of  ore,  which  process  is  grada* 
ally  continned,  sereral  days  being  required  to  introdace  the  charge 
wUdli  win  be  retained  daring  the  smelting. 

The  fnel  being  the  great  point  of  expense  in  the  metallargy  of 
in»,  economy  of  this  article,  that  is,  to  smelt  the  greatest  qaantity 
of  ore  with  the  same  qaandty  of  foel,  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  experiment.  The  proportion  of  ore  is  increased  as  long  as  the 
finnaee  works  well  and  the  iron  is  of  good  qaality ;  bat  the  charge 
of  ore  mast  be  reduced  when  it  foses  with  diffiad^  and  famishes 
inferior  csst-iron. 

i  813.  The  ore  can  rarely  be  smelted  without  the  addidon  of  a 
fineign  sobstance.  Its  ordinary  gangae  is  quarts  or  clay ;  and 
now,  as  in  the  blast-furnace  the  gangue  and  the  metal  must  be 
Ttdwotd  to  perfect  fluidity,  in  order  t^  they  may  sepaiate  in  the 
hearth  by  their  respecdve  grarity,  and  as,  moreoTcr,  it  is  pv- 
posed  completely  to  extract  the  iron ;  if  the  gangue  of  the  mineral 
is  quartx,  this  substance,  being  infusible  at  the  temperature  of  the 
blast-furnace,  can  only  melt  if  one  or  sereral  bases  are  added  to 
it,  so  as  to  form  a  silicate  fusible  at  this  temperature.  If  a  fo- 
reign base  be  not  added,  the  quarts  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
onde  of  iron  of  the  ore,  which  it  thus  preserres  from  reduction, 
and  fmns  a  fusible  slag ;  in  which  case  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  iron  is  lost.  But  a  proper  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
win,  when  added  to  the  we,  pass  into  the  belly  of  the  furnace  in 
the  state  of  caustic  lime,  which  combining  with  the  silicate  of 
alumina,  will  form  a  funble  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
containing  base  sufficient  to  prerent  it  from  combining  with  the 
oxide  of  iron,  and  prerenting  its  reduction.  When  the  ore  only 
contains  quartz,  both  day  and  carbonate  of  lime  must  be  added ; 
but,  as  the  argillaceous  ores  are  much  more  common  than  those 
in  quartsose  gangues,  the  latter  are  always  mixed  with  the  argil> 
laeeo«s  ores,  so  that  carbonate  of  lime  alone  is  needed.  The  car* 
bonate  of  lime  intended  for  this  purpose  is  in  France  called 


In  some  foundries,  where  ores  of  which  the  gangue  is  calcareous 
are  smelted,  silicate  of  alumina  must  be  added  to  obtain  a  proper 
slag.  In  general,  argillaceous  ores  which  introdace  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  silicate  of  alumina  are  mixed  with  the  calcareous  ores. 
Forge  scorije,  formed  of  a  silicate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  very 
ridi  in  iron,  are  often  added. 

The  CMibOity  of  the  donUe  silicates  of  abmina  and  lime  nrios 
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tvith  the  propo^ions  of  their  constituent  principlrs.  ExpenisfBt 
has  shown  the  most  fosible  compound  of  the  kind  :o  be  tbsi  in 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  silicic  acid  is  doable  the  oivgen  c:riA:Lf-d 
in  the  two  bases  united.  The  ratio  between  the  two  lises  is, 
moreover,  not  a  matter  of  indifference ;  the  most  fusible  ccmp*:::i:d 
being  obtained  by  adding  to  natire  clay,  the  composition  cf  which 
varies  but  little,  f  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

§  814.  The  fuel  used  in  blast-furnaces  is  charcoal  or  coke. 
Charcoal  produces  but  little  ashes,  which,  moreoTer,  are  casDy 
fusible,  and  introduce  no  element  which  can  injuriously  affect  the 
qualities  of  the  cast-iron.  It  is  sought,  in  charcoal  furnaces,  to 
obtain  a  slag  as  fusible  as  possible,  and  as  free  as  may  be  from  az^y  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  composition  of  this  slag  there- 
fore resembles  closely  that  of  a  most  fusible  double  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  lime,  that  is,  of  one  in  which  the  oxygen  cf  the  silex  is 
double  of  the  oxygen  of  the  bases.  Coke,  on  the  contrajy,  gires 
a  considerable  proportion  of  ashes,  and  sometimes  contidi^  a  large 
quantity  of  pyrites  yielding  sulphide  of  iron^  which  dissolres  in 
the  cast-iron  and  injures  its  quality.  If  it  is  now  srHl  sough;  u 
obtain  the  most  fusible  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  a  largt 
quantity  of  sulphur  will  enter  into  the  east-iron^  which  greatly 
deteriorates  its  quality.  Experiment  has  prored  tlax.  in  order  i: 
avoid  this  inconvenienoe,  the  proportion  of  the  fisx  zik-zst  l«e  gTiAHj 
increased,  and  a  alag  most  be  obtained  in  which  tLe  vxrgeL  ::  ibt 
silex  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  united  bases.  TLe  liiie  iii£z.  i  re- 
gents the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphur  of  the  pyriies  free  jtkssziz 
into  the  cast-iron,  and  sulphide  of  caldcm  is  fcrziei.  wiiii  rt- 
mains  in  the  slag.  But,  the  slag  of  ooke  fgrr.v^es  r*=iEi^  unti 
less  fusible  than  that  of  chareoal  fkmaee,  i:  is  t-TLieui  -LUkZ.  is. 
order  to  obtain  a  slag  sufficiently  fuUe,  libe  xesij^raiairi  i-f  iht 
coke  furnaces  must  be  much  higher. 

§  815.  The  dimensions  of  blaA-fvmactf  ^^>?-  a&03c£JL£  u 
charcoal  or  coke  b  the  fuel  used.  CharR»3  ficiaopg  ftre  reneraZj 
30  feet  in  height,  from  the  bottom  of  tLe  hstszl  i:  iitt  rmotf:^ 
head,  and  commonly  hare  only  two  iwyeas  ca  Ha  £isA.  CiiA 
furnaces  are  from  -lo  to  54  fees  hig^  ti^e  safasy  :f  insir  :*fcZ7 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  ^arecol  fsrsEacft.  aiii  iLtj  ar^ 
fed  with  air  by  three  twjcn.*  The  liowixtg  maeaizxe  bLi*tJ  liit 
air  with  three  or  four  tiaeB  aa  Back  fcsve 
coal  furnaces.    The  heighi  of  a  eolsaa  ^ 


f»  *    .  *  !•    ffii^^— 


f»rrr  r.tt* 


*  la  Eni^aBd,  fircm  bx  to 


being  introdneed  tkroagli  tketi 
so  tbmt  nz  jeta  of  air,  mia 
when  ten  twycn  arc  ucd. 
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preBBore  of  the  air  in  the  pipes  which  conve;  it  to  the  twyers,  is, 
m  general,  as  follows : 

In  a  furnace  fed 

Bj  very  light  pine-wood 0.8  to  1.2  inches,  or    2  to  3  centiin. 

"  good  quality  pine-wood. ..1.2  "  1.6      "        "     3  "  4       *' 

"  hard  charcoal 1.6  "  2.4      "        "     4"  6       " 

"  easily-burning  coke 3.1  "  5.0      "        "     8  "13       " 

"  hard  and  compact  coke. ..5.0  "  9.0      "        "  13  "19       " 

The  whole  quantity  of  air  projected  depends  on  this  preHsnre 
ud  the  diameter  of  the  noizle.  Large  charcoal  blaat-fumaces 
receive  at  least  1080  cubic  feet  (40  cubic  metres)  of  air  per  minnte. 
Coke  furnaces  never  receive  less  than  1620  cnbic  feet,  (60  cubic 
metres,)  and  frequently  as  much  as  2160  or  2700. 

§  816.  Let  us  now  examine  a  blast-fornace  in  its  regular  work 
(fig.  488),  and  study  tiie  various  chemical  reactions  ana  physical 


a  vhieit  take  place  ia  this  vast  apparatus-    We  hare  said 

t  tW  on  and  fiwl  ar«  barged,  lay«  by  tayn,  tkrMi|^  the 

mm!^  G  of  tk  hiBace :  the  charpa  dwrnrt  Rgihriy  towiri 
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the  belly  A.  The  temperature  is  not  very  high  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat,  but  is  greater  in  the  boshes  B ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
hearth  at  E,  a  little  above  the  twyers,  it  has  reached  its  maximum. 
The  air,  impelled  through  the  twyers,  meets  with  the  incandescent 
fuel,  when  the  combustion  is  very  powerful  on  account  of  the  excess 
of  oxygen.  The  charcoal  burns  to  carbonic  acid,  and  evolves  all 
the  heat  it  is  capable  of  yielding  by  combustion  with  oxygen.  The 
combustion  by  oxygen  often  continues  even  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  boshes,  but  is  much  less  lively  there,  because  the  greater  part 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  already  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 
The  gas  reaching  the  middle  of  the  boshes,  which  is  composed  of 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  attains  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
imparts  a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  fuel  and  the  ore  filling  the  fur- 
nace. Now,  we  have  seen  (§  256)  that  when  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
passed  over  burning  charcoal,  the  former  combines  with  a  quantity 
of  carbon  equal  to  that  which  it  already  contains,  and  is  changed 
into  oxide  of  carbon,  which  occupies  a  volume  double  of  that  of 
carbonic  acid.  But  this  inverse  combustion  of  the  carbon,  followed 
by  a  great  expansion  of  the  gaseous  product,  far  from  evolving 
heat,  absorbs  it  to  a  remarkable  degree :  the  temperature,  there- 
fore, instead  of  rising,  falls,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  much 
below  what  it  would  be  if  the  gaseous  current,  highly  heated  by 
the  combustion  taking  place  in  the  hearth,  merely  shared  its  heat' 
with  the  materials  it  met  with.  The  temperature,  which  in  the 
boshes  is  of  a  reddish  white,  only  reaches  a  red-heat  in  the  lower 
pftrt  of  the  belly.  The  gas  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boshes,  being 
composed  of  nitrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon,  there  meets  with  the 
fuel  and  the  ores  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat ;  and  as,  at  this  tem- 
perature, carbonic  oxide  gas  readily  decomposes  oxide  of  iron,  the 
latter  is  entirely  reduced,  and  there  results  a  mixture  of  gangue 
and  very  finely  divided  metallic  iron.  The  reduction  of  the  oxide 
of  iron  regenerates  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  flux 
itself  evolves  its  carbonic  acid,  by  changing  into  quicklime,  so 
that  the  gas  issuing  from  the  tunnel-head  consists  of  nitrogen  and 
a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide.  There  is,  moreover,  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  evolved  by  the 
fuel,  which  is  always  imperfectly  carbonized,  and  of  which  the  car- 
bonization is  completed  in  the  belly  of  the  furnace.  A  certain 
quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon  is  also  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  watery  vapour  existing  in  the  air  impelled  by  the 
twyers,  and  which  is  decomposed  in  the  boshes  by  the  burning 
charcoal.  The  gas  leaves  the  mouth  in  a  very  cold  state,  but  is 
highly  inflammable,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  oxide  of 
carbon  which  it  contains. 

§  817.  Thus,  while  examining  only  the  ascending  column  of  gas 
which  traverses  the  blast-furnace,  we  see  that  the  gas  is  eminently 
oxidizing  in  the  hearth^  where  the  combustion  is  most  active,  and 
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where  the  highest  temperature  prevails.  It  is  often  more  oxidizing 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  boshes,  but  much  less  than  in  the  hearth, 
because  the  greater  part  of  its  oxygen  is  already  converted  into 
carbonic  acid :  the  temperature  is  also  much  lower,  for  the  combus- 
tion is  less  active.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  boshes,  the  gas  no 
longer  contains  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  being  converted  into  car- 
bonic oxide  by  contact  with  the  burning  charcoal ;  and  as  this 
transformation  takes  place  with  absorption  of  heat,  the  tempera- 
ture falls  rapidly  in  this  part  of  the  furnace.  Above  the  boshes, 
the  gas  is  reducing,  because  it  is  composed  only  of  nitrogen  and 
oxide  of  carbon ;  and,  as  the  temperature  is  still  that  of  a  red-heat, 
the  oxide  of  carbon  reacts  on  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  ore  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  reducing  it  to  metallic 
iron.  But  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  separate 
the  iron  from  the  gangue.  As  both  by  the  reduction  of  the  ore 
and  the  calcination  of  the  flux,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  the  gas 
issuing  from  the  mouth  must  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
gas,  the  temperature  of  which,  however,  is  greatly  lowered,  from  its 
having  passed  through  the  upper  layers  of  recently  introduced  fuel 
and  ore,  and  there  cooled,  not  only  because  they  have  abstracted 
from  it  heat  necessary  to  elevate  their  own  temperature,  but  also 
because  a  great  portion  of  the  heat  has  become  latent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vaporization  of  the  water  which  moistened  the  fuel 
and  the  ore,  or  which  was  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  iron. 

§  818.  Let  us  now  follow  the  downward  march  of  the  ore  and 
the  fuel.  These  substances  dry  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace, 
and,  when  they  have  fallen  some  metres,  reach  a  temperature  at 
which  the  hyarated  sesquioxide  of  iron  loses  its  water.  A  little 
lower,  the  reduction  of  oxide  of  iron  takes  place,  and  the  flux  begins 
to  lose  its  carbonic  acid ;  while  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  and  the 
calcination  of  the  flux  are  completed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly 
and  the  boshes.  When  the  charges  reach  the  bottom  of  the  boshes, 
where  a  much  higher  temperature  exists,  the  lime  combines  with 
the  gangue  of  the  ore  and  with  the  ashes  of  the  expended  fuel, 
forming  multiple  silicates,  which  come  into  fusion  at  a  lower  point 
and  constitute  the  slag.  The  metallic  iron,  finding  itself  at  a  high 
temperature  in  contact  with  charcoal,  in  an  atmosphere  very  slightly 
oxiaizing,  combines  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon,  and  passes 
into  the  state  of  cast-iron.  A  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid  is  also 
reduced  by  the  contact  of  the  charcoal  and  iron,  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  very  high,  an  it  in  in  coke  furnaces ;  and  its  silicium  com- 
bines with  the  metal.  The  substances,  thus  prepared,  enter  the 
boshes  of  the  furnace  with  the  balance  of  the  fuel.  Combustion 
there  is  very  active^  and  the  oast'iron  and  silicates,  becoming  very 
fluid,  fall  by  drops  tnio  the  hearth.  But  as  the  air  in  the  latter 
part  is  very  oxiaiting,  they  totist  fall  rapidly,  as  odberwise  a  con- 
siderable portkm  (ft  iM  iroft  would  again  oe  ozidiied  and  oombined 
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with  the  dross.  It  is  therefore  very  important  that  the  belly  should 
be  contracted,  in  order  that  the  substances  may  soon  pass  through 
it.  The  cast-iron  and  slag,  falling  indiscriminately  into  the  hearth, 
separate  according  to  their  densities,  the  cast-iron  occupying  the 
lower  part  /  of  the  hearth,  and  leaving  the  slag  above.  Very  soon, 
the  layer  of  slag  reaches  the  upper  level  d  of  the  dam-stone,  and 
flows  over  it,  when  the  current  of  slag  thus  occasioned  is  directed 
over  the  inclined  plane  bdy  and  removed,  as  fast  as  it  becomes  solid 
on  the  floor  of  the  foundry.  The  volume  of  slag  is  at  least  5  or  6 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  cast-iron,  and  the  hearth  is  not  en- 
tirely filled  with  the  latter  until  after  the  lapse  of  12  or  24  hours. 
It  is  essential  to  keep  a  layer  of  slag  over  the  cast-iron,  to  prevent 
the  latter  from  being  oxidized  by  the  air  from  the  twyers. 

The  next  step  is  to  tap  it.  The  workmen  have  made  a  series 
of  small  lateral  canals,  or  rills,  in  sand,  on  the  floor  of  the  foundry, 
connecting  with  a  longitudinal  canal,  which  communicates  with 
a  hole  in  the  damstone,  called  the  tap-hole.  The  tap-hole,  which 
is  made  in  the  hearth,  near  one  of  the  lateral  edges  of  the  dam- 
stone,  is  closed  during  the  smelting  with  a  stopper  of  clay.  In 
order  to  draw  off  the  melted  iron,  the  workman  removes  the  stopper 
with  a  bar,  when  the  liquid  cast-iron  runs  into  all  the  rills ;  and 
when  it  begins  to  solidify,  he  throws  a  little  sand  upon  it  to  retard 
its  cooling.  During  the  tapping,  the  blast  through  the  twyers  is 
arrested,  and  the  blowing-machine  is  set  at  work  again  only  when 
the  tap-hole  is  closed  and  the  "hearth  empty.  The  cast-iron  is  thus 
run  into  semi-cylindrical  pieces,  called  ptffSy  or  pig-metal. 

§  819.  Large  objects,  such  as  water-pipes,  pillars,  and  parts  of 
steam-engines,  etc.,  are  sometimes  cast  immediately  from  the  blast- 
furnace. The  cast-iron  is  then  run  into  moulds  of  sand,  con- 
structed in  ditches  in  the  floor  of  the  foundry,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  furnace,  small  canals  connecting  the  moulds  with  the 
canal  which  leads  the  cast  metal  from  the  tap-hole.  When  the 
moulds  are  filled,  the  surplus  is  run  into  pigs. 

A  great  number  of  smaller  objects,  such  as  pots,  plates,  grates, 
etc.,  are  moulded  in  the  same  way.  It  is,  in  that  case,  not  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  the  hearth  is  filled,  but  the  process  can  be  carried 
on  without  interruption  during  the  smelting.  The  foundry  building 
must  be  large,  as  the  moulds  occupy  a  considerable  amount  of  space. 

The  fused  metal  is  received 
at  the  tap-hole  in  sheet-iron 
vessels  (fig.  489)  lined  with 
clay,  and  carried  by  two  men ; 
Fig.  489.  and  the   tap-hole  is  closed, 

after  the  metal  has  run  out,  by  a  clay  stopper  fastened  to  the  end 
of  an  iron  rod,  so  that  it  can  be  removed  at  will. 

§  820.  The  fused  metal  of  charcoal  furnaces  can  be  almost  always 
used  immediately  for  casting,  when  the  ores  are  not  too  impurei 
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which  is  not  the  case  when  coke  furnaces  are  used ;  metal  for  cast- 
ing being  obtained  in  the  latter  only  by  directing  the  smelting  in 
a  peculiar  way,  and  using  a  coke  which  does  not  contain  too  much 
pyrites.  We  have  seen  (§  800)  that  there  are  three  species  of  cast- 
iron — white,  gray,  and  mottled  iron ;  but  of  these  the  gray  and 
mottled  iron  only  are  fit  for  casting ;  white  iron  being  too  brittle 
for  ordinary  purposes.  When  gray  iron  is  to  be  obtained,  the 
proportion  of  the  ore  must  be  less  than  the  maximum  power  of  the 
charcoal,  as  otherwise  the  least  derangement  in  the  working  of  the 
furnace  would  produce  white  cast-iron. 

The  working  of  the  blast-furnace  may  be  ascertained  by  the 
flame  at  the  tunnel-head,  by  that  at  the  tymp-plate,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  twyer,  that  of  the  cast-iron,  the  regularity  of  the 
descent  of  the  charges,  and  principally  by  the  nature  of  the  slag. 
The  workmen  thus  can  know  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  charge  of  ore. 

§  821.  The  relative  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  blast- 
furnace greatly  influence  its  working.  Now,  several  of  these  parts, 
principally  the  belly  and  boshes,  become,  after  a  time,  altered  by 
the  corroding  action  of  the  slag  and  the  high  temperature  to  which 
they  are  subjected ;  and  when  the  furnace  then  works  to  a  disad- 
vantage, it  is  often  necessary  to  modify  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  fuel  and  ore,  to  introduce  more  charcoal,  and  even  to  stop  and 
blow  out  the  furnace,  when  the  cast-metal  can  no  longer  be  obtained 
of  sufficiently  good  quality. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  smelting,  the  belly  is  narrow,  and  the 
materials  descend  into  it  slowly.  If  the  fuel  falls  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  materials  remain  long  enough  in  the  region  of  the 
highest  temperature  for  the  cast-iron  and  slag  to  acquire  the  flu- 
idity necessary  for  the  perfect  separation  of  these  substances  in 
the  crucible  part ;  but  if  the  charcoal  burns  easily,  as  it  does  when 
made  from  light  wood,  and  if,  moreover,  the  blast  be  strong,  then 
but  little  charcoal  will  reach  the  belly,  the  oxidizing  space  will  rise 
very  high  in  the  boshes,  the  reduced  iron  will  not  remain  long 
enough  in  contact  with  the  charcoal  to  combine  with  the  quantity 
of  carbon  necessary  to  convert  it  into  an  easily  fusible  cast-iron, 
and  a  portion  of  the  iron  will  be  oxidized  by  passing  through  the 
air  of  the  twyers,  and  pass  into  the  slag.  The  crucible  will  there- 
fore contain  only  a  half-refined  cast-iron,  not  sufficiently  fluid,  and 
the  yield  of  the  furnace  will  be  small,  because  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  iron  will  bo  lost  in  the  slag.  Frequently,  also,  masses 
of  non-carburetted  iron,  which,  consequently,  are  difficult  of  fusion, 
adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  boshes  immediately  above  the  twyers, 
where  they  are  cooled  by  the  blast,  and  obstruct  the  draught. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  belly  is  too  large,  and  not  sufficiently  high ; 

if,  moreover,  the  charcoal  burns  with  mffionltY.  or  the  blast  is  too 

'  feeble,  then  the  combustion  will  be  ti  liUy  imme* 
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diately  above  the  twyers,  but  the  temperature  will  be  too  low  in 
the  boshe|9.  The  materials  will  not  be  sufficiently  prepared  on 
their  arrival  in  the  boshes,  not  having  had  time  to  attain  the  pro- 
per temperature ;  the  slag  will  be  doughy,  and  the  furnace  may 
become  choked. 

An  inconvenience  of  the  same  nature  occurs  when  ore  in  com- 
pact rocks,  impervious  to  gases,  or  forge-cinders  are  smelted.  The 
oxide  of  iron  is  rednced  with  great  difficulty  by  the  carbonic  oxide 
gas  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  furnace,  because  the  reducing  gas 
cannot  penetrate  the  small  masses  of  metal ;  the  reduction  is  there- 
fore effected  by  the  charcoal  Alone  and  in  the  belly  itself,  when 
the  fused  materials  flow  on  the  fuel.  The  materials  do  not  remain 
long  enough  in  contact  with  the  charcoal  to  effect  the  perfect  re- 
duction and  separation  of  the  cast-iron.  The  ore  is  then  said  to 
be  difficult  to  melt,  to  be  refractory ;  but  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
say  that  it  is  difficult  to  reduce.  This  inconvenience  is  lessened, 
in  the  case  of  the  compact  ores,  by  subjecting  them  to  a  prelimi- 
nary roasting,  which  disaggregates  and  renders  them  porous. 

Generally  speaking,  the  working  of  a  blast-furnace  must  be 
stopped  when  its  belly  and  boshes  become  too  much  enlarged  by 
the  corroding  action  of  the  slag.  As  it  would  then  be  necessary 
greatly  to  increase  the  quantity  of  fuel,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
stop  and  repair  the  furnace.  A  well-constructed  furnace  should 
continue  in  blast  for  at  least  2  years ;  but,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, some  furnaces  have  lasted  for  4,  5,  and  even  6  years. 
When  the  furnace  is  out  of  service,  it  is  emptied  completely, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  interior  torn  out,  while  the  main  body 
rarely  requires  any  repairs,  and  need  not  be  touched. 

§  822.  The  cold  air  impelled  into  the  blast-furnace  absorbs  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  in 
the  boshes,  in  order  to  attain  the  temperature  which  there  exists. 
This  absorption  of  heat  is  diminished,  and,  consequently,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  temperature  rises  higher  in  the  boshes  if, 
instead  of  using  cold  air,  an  equal  weight  of  air  previously  heated 
to  400^  or  600°  is  impelled.  The  materials  which  are  difficult  of 
fusion,  and  do  not  become  sufficiently  fluid  in  a  cold-blast  furnace, 
melt  perfectly  when  it  is  fed  by  hot  air,  while  such  charcoal  as  is 
of  difficult  combustion  burns  more  easily,  because  the  combusti- 
bility of  charcoal  is  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. The  most  refractory  materials  may,  therefore,  be  fused 
with  hot  air,  and  dense  fuel  may  be  used  which  would  burn  with 
difficulty  in  a  cold-blast  furnace. 

When  a  hot-blast  furnace  is  set  at  work  with  the  ore  and  fuel 
adequate  for  a  good  smelting  in  a  cold-blast  furnace,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fuel  may  be  considerably  diminished,  and  a  good  blast 
yet  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  substitu- 
tion of  heated  for  cold  air  remarkably  modifies  the  reactions  which 
02 
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take  place  in  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus.  The  quantity 
of  charcoal  is  smaller,  and,  moreover,  it  burns  more  rapidly ;  and, 
therefore,  the  quantity  of  air  introduced  being  in  proportion  to  the 
charcoal  burned,  the  weight  of  gas  which  traverses  the  furnace 
during  the  rotation  of  the  hot  air  is  less  in  comparison  with  the 
weight  of  the  ores.  Now,  as  the  temperature  of  the  boshes  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  there  will  be,  in  the  middle 
and  upper  part  of  the  furnace,  less  heat  with  the  hot  blast  than 
with  the  cold,  and  the  charcoal  being  more  combustible,  the  space 
of  the  maximum  of  temperature  will  be  more  confined.  These 
two  causes  determine  important  modifications  in  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  reactions  which  take  place  in  the  various  parts  of  the  fur- 
nace, particularly  in  front  of  the  twyers,  and  they  may  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  quality  of  the  cast-iron  obtained. 

The  economy  of  fuel  efiected  in  the  blast-furnace  by  the  use  of 
hot  air,  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  importance  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  burn  charcoal  to  heat  the  air ;  and  the  combustible  gases 
which  issue  from  the  tunnel-head  are  therefore  applied  to  this 
purpose.  To  effect  this,  an  oven  is  built  above  the  mouth  or  im- 
mediately at  its  side,  surmounted  by  a  chimney,  in  which  cast-iron 
pipes,  traversed  by  the  air  of  the  blowing-machines,  are  inserted. 
The  flame  of  the  tunnel-head  enters  this  oven,  and  if  the  pipes  are 
properly  arranged,  the  air  may  be  heated  to  500®  or  600®. 

In  the  majority  of  foundries  in  which  hot  air  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  cold,  there  is  considerable  economy  of  fuel  efiected,  while 
unforeseen  difficulties  have  also  arisen,  causing  this  new  applica- 
tion to  be  abandoned,  so  that  only  few  hot-blast  furnaces  are  now 
in  use.  The  working  of  the  furnace  was  more  difScult,  and  the 
quality  of  iron  yielded  very  irregular. 

§  823.  The  combustible  gases  which  escape  from  the  blast-fur- 
nace are  capable  of  producing  by  burning  a  quantity  of  heat  greater 
than  that  develdped  in  the  blast-furnace  itself,  and  not  one-half  of 
the  heat  evolved  by  the  fuel  in  this  apparatus  has  yet  been  ad- 
vantageously applied. 

In  fact,  experiment  has  proved  that  1  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon 
produces,  by  its  complete  combustion,  2  litres  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
evolves  78*08  units  of  heat ;  that  is,  a  quantity  of  heat  capable  of 
raising  the  temperature  of  78/38  times  its  weight  of  water  by  one 
degree  (CeUtui).  Two  litres  of  oxide  of  carbon,  containing  1  litre 
of  vapour  of  carbon,  consume  1  litre  of  oxygen,  and  yield,  by 
burning,  2  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  6260  units  of  heat.  The 
quantitv  of  heat  evolved  by  the  transformation  of  1  litre  of  va- 
pour of  carbon  into  2  litres  of  oxide  of  carbon  is  therefore  only 
1698  units,  or  0.284  of  the  total  quantity  of  heat  which  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  evolves  by  complete  combustion  and  conversion 
into  carbonic  acid.  It  may  be  easily  concluded  thence  that  car- 
bonic acid,  by  being  converted  into  oxide  of  carbon,  absorbs  a 
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considerable  quantity  of  heat ;  and  thus  is  explained  the  cooling 
ivhich  takes  place  in  the  blast-furnace  above  the  boshes.  In  fact, 
J  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon  yields,  by  complete  combustion,  1  litre 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  disengages  3929  units  of  heat,  while  1  litre 
of  carbonic  acid  combines  with  J  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon,  yield- 
ing 2  litres  of  oxide  of  carbon,  which,  by  complete  combustion  and 
transformation  into  2  litres  of  carbonic  acid,  evolve  6260  units  of 
heat.  Thus,  in  these  successive  combustions,  1  litre  of  vapour  of 
carbon  has  yielded  a  sum  total  of  heat  disengaged  equal  to  3929 -f 
6260=10189.  The  same  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon,  burning  com- 
pletely immediately  and  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  would 
disengage  7858  units  of  heat.  The  conversion  of  1  litre  of  car- 
bonic acid  into  2  litres  of  carbonic  oxide,  therefore  absorbs  a 
quantity  of  heat  represented  by  10189—7858=2331  units,  which 
are  again  evolved  when  the  oxide  of  carbon  burns  in  order  to  be 
transformed  into  carbonic  acid. 

The  heat  disengaged  by  a  J  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon  burning 
in  the  belly  of  the  furnace,  and  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
is  represented  by  3929  units.  In  the  boshes,  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  combines  with  a  |  litre  of  vapour  of  carbon,  and  causes 
2331  units  to  pass  into  the  latent  state.  If  the  very  feeble  calo- 
rific effects  which  are  produced  during  the  reduction  of  the  ores 
by  the  combustible  gases  be  neglected,  there  is  no  other  evolution 
of  heat  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  combustible  gases  therefore 
burn  at  a  dead  loss,  or  escape  from  the  tunnel-head  of  the  fur- 
nace, by  disengaging  6260  units  of  heat,  which  is  a  quantity  of 
heat  nearly  double  of  that  used  in  the  blast-furnace  itself. 

In  latter  years,  attempts  have  been  made  profitably  to  use  this 
great  loss  of  heat.  We  have  said  that  it  had  been  used  to  heat 
the  air  projected  into  the  blast-furnace ;  but  it  has  been  also  em- 
ployed for  the  preliminary  roasting  of  the  ore,  and  is  now  applied 
to  heating  the  boilers  of  the  steam-engine  which  drive  the  blow- 
ing-machines, as  the  gases  from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  evolve, 
while  burning,  a  quantity  of  heat  sufficient  to  give  the  necessary 
motive-power.  Still  further  progress  has  been  made  in  some 
foundries:  the  gases  from  the  blast-furnace  have  been  drawn 
out  at  the  distance  of  several  metres  below  the  mouth,  and  carried 
by  pipes  into  reverberatory  furnaces,  where  they  were  burned 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  air,  by  which  means  a  temperature  was 
obtained  in  these  furnaces  sufficiently  elevated  to  perform  many 
metallurgic  operations,  especially  the  transformation  of  cast  into 
bar  iron.* 

*  This  is  a  mistake;  for  although  experiments  have  been  made,  simultaneously, 
in  different  parts  of  Southern  Germany,  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  in  France,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  also  in  the  United  States,  to  employ  the  lost  heat  of  blast-fur- 
naces for  puddling,  etc.,  they  were  aU  a  signal  failure,  having  been  made  in  works 
where  charcoal  was  employed  as  fuel,  which,  developing  a  more  limited  quantity 
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t§  824.  The  cast-iron  used  for  moulding  immediately  as  it  leaves 
the  furnace  is  generally  the  fine-grained,  gray  cast-iron,  as  free 
as  possible  from  graphitous  particles,  which  would  make  the  iron 
porous.  Frequently  objects  of  cast-iron  are  made,  the  surface  of 
which  should  be  very  hard ;  as  for  example,  certain  cylinders  used 
in  rolling.  A  thick  cast-iron  mould  is  used, 'into  which  the  fused 
metal  is  poured,  generally  through  the  lower  part  of  the  mould. 
The  metal,  suddenly  cooled  by  the  contact  of  the  thick  mould, 
which  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  passes  into  the  state  of  white 
cast-iron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mould,  and  its  surface  be- 
comes very  hard,  while  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  remains  in  the 
state  of  gray  cast-iron,  and  retains  malleability  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  piece  from  breaking. 

§  825.  A  large  portion  of  cast-iron  is  used  in  foundries  remote 
from  the  furnaces  in  which  it  is  made.  These  foundries  are 
generally  situated  in  large  cities  or  their  environs,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  cast  at  short  notice  the  objects  ordered.  Sometimes,  very  large 
pieces  are  required,  demanding  more  metal  than  can  be  contained 
m  the  hearth  of  a  single  furnace ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  mould- 


of  combastible  gases  than  bituminous  coal,  could  not  afford  suffioient  heat  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  besides,  as  fast  as  the  cast-iron  was  purified  by  the  process  of  pud* 
dUng,  fresh  impurities  were  constantly  being  brought  in  with  the  gases.  Another 
great  difficulty  was  that  of  obtaining  a  constant  temperature.  The  remarks  in  the 
text  probably  refer  to  a  patent,  taken  by  Sire,  in  1888,  in  France,  which,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  never  was  worked,  and  consisted  in  drawing  off  the  blast- 
furnace gases  at  t)ie  boshes,  and  burning  them  in  reverberatories  immediately 
adjacent ;  a  process  by  which  the  working  of  the  blast-furnace  must  necessarily 
be  greatly  impaired. 

The  method  now  almost  universally  employed  to  make  use  of  the  waste  heat,  la 
the  invention  of  M.  Fabcr  du  Faur,  of  Wurtemberg,  consisting  of  drawing  off  the 
gases  a  short  distance  below  the  tunnel-head  of  the  furnace,  and  burning  them, 
partly  in  chambers,  in  which  the  pipes  conveying  the  blast  are  arranged,  bj 
which  the  air  is  heated  to  COO®  or  800®,  and  partly  under  the  steam-boUers  of  the 
blast-machine,  with  jets  of  air. 

Kxperienco  has  shown  that  combustible  gases  cannot,  without  affecting  the 
process  in  the  blast-furnace,  be  drawn  off  at  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
oeight  of  the  furnace  below  the  tunnel-head.  The  best  process  is,  however,  de- 
cidedly that  employed  in  several  furnaces  in  England  since  1851,  especially  at 
Ebbw-Valo;  in  which  case,  a  truncated  inverted  cone  is  inserted  in  the  tunnel- 
head,  while  the  under  opening  Is  entirely  closed  by  another  cone,  placed  upright, 
and  held  in  its  place  by  a  chain,  lever,  and  counterpoise.  The  charge  is  thrown 
into  the  funnel  thus  formed,  and  sinks  into  the  furnace  by  lowering  the  under 
oone:  the  advuntagn  of  spreading  the  charge  perfectly  equally  in  the  furnace  is 
thus  gained,  and  all  the  waste  gases  are  drawn  off  by  flues  set  above  the  level  of 
the  charges.  The  working  of  the  furnace  is  not  in  the  least  impaired  by  having 
the  mouth  closed. 

The  gases  escaping  from  furnaces  where  certain  kinds  of  bituminous  coal  are 
employed,  contain  a  ftcrcetitngn  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  obtained  by  leading 
the  gases  through  a  solution  of  difutn  ehlorohydrio  acid,  or  chloride  of  calcium, 
which  Is  cheaper:  a  solution  of  sal-ammonlao  is  thus  obtained  after  some  time, 
f^om  which  the  salt  ina^  be  gained  by  evaporation  and  sublimation.  If  the  gasea 
are  to  be  burned  after  the  wftMhlng,  they  wilt,  moreover,  have  lost  their  oarbonie 
aoid,  which  has  entered  Into  eomlilnatloii  with  the  lime  of  the  ohloride  of  cmloiiiiiif 
end  will  thus  be  greatly  Improved  Iti  (|uallty.—  W,  L,  F, 
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■Jig  ia  done  after  a  second  fusion.  For  small  objects,  aa  those 
made  of  Berlin  iron,  the  cast-iron  is  again  melted  in  large  earthen 
cmcibles,  heated  in  a  forge-Sre  or  blast-furnace,  while,  for  larger 
objects,  reverheratories  or  cupola-fiirnaces  are  employed. 

The  cupola  consists  of  a  furnace  A  made  of  fire-bricks  (fig.  490), 
from  9  to  12  feet  high,  and  bound  together  by  cast-iron  plates. 
The  fire-bricks  do  not  extend  aa  far  aa  the  outer  casing  of  iron, 
but  are  separated  from  it  by  a  layer  of  sand  or  broken  forge-cin- 
ders. The  furnace  is  built  on  mason-work,  covered  by  a  large 
cast-iron  plate  '/,  which  serves  as  a  base  for  the  furnace  and  its 
J,  _,  iron  case;  while  the 

upper  end  of  the 
furnace  is  covered 
by  a  plaie  of  cast- 
iron  DC,  holding  the 
outer  case  together, 
and  provided  with  an 
aperture  correspond- 
ing to  the  mouth. 
Two  or  three  layers 
of  fire-bricks  are  laid 
-?on  the  plate  ff,  and 
upon  them  clay  is 
heaped,  so  as  to  form 
n  plane  fig,  slightly 
inclined  toward  the 
tap-hole  g.  so  that  it  acts  like  the  floor  of  a  hearth  for  the  fused 
metal. 

The  cupola-furnace  is  fed  by  a  llowing-machine,  which  impels 
the  air  through  two  twyers,  placed  sometimes  above  each  other,  as 
in  the  furnace  represented  in  fig.  490,  and  sometimes  near  each 
other  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

The  bottom  of  the  furnace  being  first  filled  with  charcoal  and 
lighted  wood,  coke  is  thrown  on,  the  air-blast  admitted,  and  when 
the  combustion  is  in  active  operation,  the  fuel  and  cast-iron  are 
added  in  successive  layers.  The  fuaed  metal  collects  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  and  the  smelting  must  he  effected  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  cast-iron  may  not  be  changed  in 
quality  in  passing  before  the  twyer.  When  the  cupola  contains  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  iron,  it  is  tapped ;  and  if  large  objects 
are  to  be  cast,  the  moulds  are  arranged  near  the  furnace,  the 
melted  metal  being  run  into  them  by  rills  communicating  with  the 
tap-hole.  Sometimes,  three  or  four  cupola-furnaces  are  required 
to  furnish  the  amount  of  fluid  metal  necessary.  When  small  ob- 
jects are  to  bo  cast,  the  fused  iron  is  received  In  vessels  like  that 
represented  in  fig.  489,  and  carried  to  the  moulds  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  fonndij. 
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As  reverberatory  furnaces  permit  the  remelting  of  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  iron  than  cupola-fiimaces^  and  consume  less  fnel,  they  are 
preferred  for  casting  large  pieces ;  but  in  the  former  the  cast-iron 
IS  subject  to  more  alteration  than  in  the  cupola-furnaces,  because 
it  meets  with  a  more  oxidizing  air,  which  deprives  it  of  a  portion 
of  its  carbon.  It  is  essential  that  the  air  entering  these  furnaces 
should  pass  through  a  grate,  so  as  to  possess  as  feeble  an  oxidizing 
power  as  possible.  Lastly,  the  fusion  must  be  made  rapidly ;  for 
which  reason  the  cast-iron  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  hearth 
only  when  the  furnace  is  in  full  blast. 

All  kinds  of  cast-iron  cannot  be  moulded  after  a  second  fusion : 
they  must  be  rich  in  carbon,  so  as  to  be  able  to  lose  a  small  quan- 
tity of  it,  without  becoming  too  difScult  of  fusion, 

OF  THE  CONVEBSION  OF  CAST-IBON  INTO  BAR-IRON. 

§  826.  In  order  to  convert  cast-iron  into  bar-iron,  the  carbon 
and  silicium  combined  with  it  must  be  removed,  which  is  effected 
by  subjecting  it  to  an  oxidizing  action,  which  changes  the  carbon 
into  carbonic  acid  and  the  silicium  into  silicic  acid,  which  latter, 
combining  with  the  bases,  principally  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  forms 
fusible  silicates,  which  separate  in  the  form  of  slag.  When  the 
cast-iron  contains  small  quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  these  must  also  be  separated  during 
the  refinery,  as  they  injure  the  quality  of  bar-iron,  and  may  even 
render  it  unfit  for  use.  This  separation  is  very  difficult,  and  oc- 
casions considerable  waste ;  the  presence  of  these  two  metalloids 
in  cast-iron  is  therefore  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  If  sulphur 
exists  in  the  ores,  it  is  separated  almost  completely  by  previous 
roasting ;  but  if  it  is  furnished  by  the  fuel,  as  happens  when  coke 
made  from  pit-coal  is  used,  a  large  quantity  of  flux  is  required  in 
the  blast-furnace,  in  order  that  the  slag  may  retain  the  sulphur  in 
the  state  of  sulphide  of  calcium.  Cast-iron  containing  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sulphur  or  phosphorus  always  yields  iron  of 
an  inferior  quality. 

When  a  blast-furnace  only  produces  iron  intended  for  refining, 
the  smelting  is  generally  so  conducted  that  a  white  cast-iron,  con- 
taining but  little  carbon,  is  obtained,  which  is  effected  by  intro- 
ducing a  great  deal  of  ore,  and  forcing  the  air  so  as  to  cause  a 
rapid  descent  of  the  materials ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  with 
very  pure  ores  and  fuel,  as  otherwise  an  impure  cast-iron,  yielding 
iron  of  inferior  quality,  would  be  obtained. 

If  cast-iron  be  kept,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  contact  with  the 
air,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  oxide  of  iron,  which  reacts  on 
the  inner  layer  of  the  iron :  the  carbon  of  the  cast-iron  reduces  the 
oxide  of  iron,  and  is  disengaged  in  the  state  of  carbonic  oxide  eas, 
while  the  silicium  effects  a  similar  reduction  and  produces  silicic 
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acid,  which,  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed  oxide 
of  iron,  forms  a  fusible  silicate,  the  composition  of  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  iron  which  enters  into  it ;  but 
generally  it  assumes  the  formula  8FeO,SiO,.  If,  in  fact,  a  more 
basic  silicate,  such  as  6FeO,SiO„  be  heated  in  contact  with  cast- 
iron,  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  iron  is  reduced  by  the  carbon  of  the 
cast-iron,  and  the  silicate  has  a  tendency  to  assume  the  composi- 
tion 3FeO,SiO,.  Cast-iron  reacts  even  on  this  latter  silicate,  but 
less  readily  and  at  a  higher  temperature ;  so  that  the  silicates 
which  have  a  tendency  to  form  resemble  closely  the  formula 
3FeO,SiO,.  The  conversion  of  cast  into  bar  iron  is  founded  on 
this  reaction.  The  silex  of  the  scoriae  is  furnished  not  only  by 
the  silicium  of  the  cast-iron,  or  the  grains  of  sand  adhering  to  its 
surface,  and  which  come  from  the  moulds  in  which  it  has  been 
cast,  but  a  great  portion  is  also  produced  by  the  ashes  of  the  fuel 
used  for  the  refinery. 

Two  different  processes  are  used  for  refining  cast-iron : 

1.  Refinery  with  charcoal,  called  refinery  in  the  small  furnace. 

2.  Refinery  with  pit-coal,  called  refinery  by  the  English  method^ 
or  refinery  by  puddling. 

Refinery  by  the  small  furnace. 

§  827.  The  refinery  is  effected  in  a  small  quadrangular  furnace 
U  (figs.  491  and  492),  made  of  iron  plates,  covered  with  clay,  the 
depth  of  which  is  9  inches,  its  width  varying  from  Ij^  to  2  feet. 
The  air  is  conveyed  by  a  twyer  ^,  which  enters  the  fumacp  to  the 
distance  of  about  4  inches,  in  such  a  direction  that  its  prolonged 
axis  would  cut  the  opposite  face  of  the  hearth  at  its  lower  edge. 
The  copper,  or  baked-clay  twyer,  which  is  represented  in  fig. 
493,  generally  receives  the  nozzles  of  two  wooden  bellows  S,  S' 
(figs.  491  and  492),  moved  by  a  water-wheel.  The  bellows  are 
arranged  so  as  to  afford  a  continuous  blast ;  and  while  the  movable 
frame  of  the  one  descends  and  impels  the  air  into  the  furnace,  the 
other  ascends  and  inspires  the  external  air ;  the  quantity  of  air 
being  regulated  by  the  flow  of  water  on  the  wheel.  The  blowing- 
machine  we  have  figured  is  very  imperfect ;  and  double  cylindrical 
machines,  resembling  that  in  fig.  487,  the  blast  of  which  is  regu- 
lated by  a  register  in  the  air-pipe,  are  substituted  for  it  in  modern 
forges. 

In  the  front  of  the  furnace  is  a  cast-iron  plate  dha'h\  placed  at 
the  height  of  the  upper  opening  of  the  furnace,  and  slightly  inclined. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  hearth  is  a  tap-hole,  which  opens  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth,  and  serves  for  the  escape  of  the  scoriae.  The 
furnace  is  covered  by  a  basket-funnel  C,  having  a  chimney  which 
carries  off  the  gases  arising  from  the  combustion,  and  sheet-iron 
plates  P  are  fastened  to  the  funnel,  to  protect  the  workmen  from 
the  heat. 


Fig.  493. 


The  fnrDace,  while  containioff  the  chareoal  kin- 
dled in  a  preceding  operation,  u  filled  with  fresb 
charcoal  and  the  air  admitted.  The  cast-iron  to  be 
refined  is  either  in  the  form  of  pigs  or  plates,  and, 
Fig.  468.  ^jjgQ  melted,  drops  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth, 

Massing  the  air  of  the  twyer.  The  smelting  lasts  from  3  to  3^  hours. 
'he  workmen  take  advantage  of  the  high  temperature  developed  by 
the  combuBtion  of  the  charcoal  which  is  placed  above  the  cast-iron, 
to  forge  bars  of  refined  iron  arising  from  the  preceding  operation, 
as  we  shall  presently  explain.  The  surface  of  the  drops  of  cast- 
iron,  passing  through  the  air  of  the  twyer,  becomes  oxidized,  and 
a  very  basic  silicate  of  iron  is  formed,  which  reacts  on  the  carbon 
of  the  east-iron,  so  that  the  latter,  when  it  has  arrived  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hoarth,  has  lost  a  great  portion  of  its  carbon,  and 
becomes  much  loss  fusible.  From  time  to  time,  the  scorin  are 
withdrawn  by  opening  the  tap-hole,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  con- 
tinue title  dccarboniiinj;  action  always  being  left.  Frequently  the 
workman  allows  the  air  of  the  twyer  to  blow  dirooUy  on  the  oaet- 
iron,  to  increase  its  oxidation. 
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Wbflti  the  maes  of  iroD,  partly  refined,  has  hecome  consistent, 
the  workman  raises  it  with  his  bar  above  the  fael,  which  be  heaps 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fnmace,  when  the  air  then  blowing  below  the 
mass  Bobjects  it  to  a  powerful  oxidizing  action.  Fresh  charcoal  is 
added  and  the  force  of  the  blast  increased,  so  as  to  fuse  the  metal 
a  second  time.  After  the  second  fusion,  the  refining  is  very  far 
advanced ;  and  the  iron  forms  spongy  masses,  which  the  workman 
collects  together  and  welds  into  one  single  piece;  while  he  some- 
times draws  those  pieces  which  do  not  appear  safficieatlT  refined 
nearer  to  the  twyer.  When  the  operation  is  terminated,  the  scorise 
are  completely  removed,  the  mass  of  iron  is  withdrawn,  its  sides 
are  beaten  with  iron  bars,  and  it  is  then  carried  to  the  hammer. 

The  hearth  is  then  cleansed.  A  portion  of  the  scorise  is  left  in 
the  furnace,  and  the  remainder  withdrawn,  but  generally  preserved 
for  nse  in  the  following  operation  during  the  smelting  of  the  iron, 
for  which  the  scraps  of  iron  detached  during  the  forging  of  the 
lump  are  also  made  use  of.  When  the  iron  plate  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  hearth  becomes  too  hot,  it  is  cooled  by  a  small 
quantity  of  water. 

§  828.  The  process  to  which  the  lump  is  subjected  when  it  leaves 
the  furnace,  consists  in  placing  it  on  an  anvil,  when  it  is  beaten  in 
all  directions  by  a  heavy  hammer  (fig.  494).     The  anvil  £  is  gene* 


Fig  494 

rally  of  cast-iron,  while  the  hammer  is  frequently  made  of  wronght- 
iron,  with  a  steel  face  The  head  P  of  the  hammer  weighs  from 
600  to  1200  pounds,  and  is  mounted  on  a  wooden  helve  oa, 
strengthened  by  bands  of  iron  The  helve  is  held  in  a  cast-iron 
nng,  provided  with  two  gudgeons  o,  on  which  it  revolves,  and 
which  rest  on  cast-iron  collars  fastened  to  uprights.  To  give 
additional  solidity  to  the  anvil,  it  is  placed  on  a  large  block  of 
wood,  resting  on  pile-work  driven  into  the  floor  of  the  foundry. 
The  hammer  is  raised  by  cams  c,  c,  averaged  on  an  anvil  AB, 
which  is  turned  by  a  water-wbeel,  and,  when  it  is  elevated  to  b, 
Vou  IL— H 


strikes  againet  a  piece  of  wood  SB,  called  a  rahat,  or  check, 
which  prevents  it  from  rising  too  high ;  while  the  check  also,  bjr 
virtue  of  its  elasticity,  imparts  to  it  a  rapid  descending  motion, 
which  prevents  it  from  meeting  the  foUowmg  cam  before  striking 
on  the  anvil,  the  flic/ht  of  the  hammer,  or  its  greatest  separation 
from  the  anvil,  varies  from  IJ  to  2  feet.  The  hammer  first  de- 
scribed, b  called  n  forge-hammer  (marteiia  Sk  soul^vement). 

§  829.  In  order  to  carry  the  glowing  bloom  to  the  anvil,  the 
workmen  use  strong  iron  tongs,  during  which  operation  the  ham- 
mer is  held  in  tbe  air  by  means  of  a  chock.  As  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  chock  is  removed  and  the  water-wheel  set  in  motion,  at 
first  slowly,  the  rapidity  being  gradually  increased,  when  the  very 
fluid  scoriae  scattered  through  tbe  spongy  metal  are  expressed  by 
the  compression  and  run  out,  while  the  metallic  particles  are  welded 
to  each  other.  The  workmen  torn  tbe  bloom  on  its  various  faces, 
in  order  to  strike  it  in  all  directions ;  when  it  takes  the  form  of  an 
elongated  prism,  with  a  square  base,  which  is  cut  into  4  or  5  pieces, 
called  lopins,  with  an  iron  knife,  the  back  of  which  is  exposed  to 
the  hammer.  When  the  furnace  has  been  arranged  for  a  new 
smelting,  the  lopins  are  introduced  into  it,  covered  with  charcoal, 
and,  when  they  have  attained  a  suEBcient  temperature,  are  forged 
into  bars. 

§830.  The  forge-hammer  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  most  generally  a  smaller  hammer,  called  a  tiU-ham7>utr,  is  em- 
ployed. This  hammer,  represented  in  fig.  495,  which  gives  a  greater 


number  of  blows,  and  does  not  rise  so  high,  is  moved  bv  its  heel, 
by  means  of  cams  on  the  shaft  R  of  the  water-wheel.  The  axis  of 
rotation  0  is  placed  at  i  of  the  length  of  the  helve,  starting  from 
the  heel  C ;  and  the  cams  bear  from  above  downward  on  the  heel 
of  tbe  helve,  and,  in  this  way,  elevate  it.  They  are  much  more 
numerous  aroand  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  than  those  of  the 
forge-hammer.  In  order  that  tho  hanmier  may  fall  quickly,  after 
tbe  cam  has  passed,  its  heel  is  made  to  strike  against  a  piece  of 
iron,  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood  D,  which  actively  repels  it,  and  allows 
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the  hammer  to  fall  back  on  the  anvil  before  being  raised  bj  the 
succeeding  cam. 

Refinery  in  the  small  furnace  yields  72  to  76  parts  of  bar-iron 
from  100  of  cast ;  the  iron  always  being  of  very  good  quality  when 
the  cast-iron  is  not  very  impure,  because  the  met{J  has  been  forged 
and  beaten  in  every  way.  Good  quality  iron  may  also  be  obtained 
from  very  moderate  quality  cast-iron ;  but  the  loss  is,  in  that  case, 
much  greater. 

§  831.  Hot  air  is  also  used  for  the  refinery  of  cast-iron  in  the 
small  furnace ;  the  air,  before  reaching  the  twyer,  being  conducted 
through  a  series  of  pipes  arranged  in  a  serpentine  form  above  the 
furnace,  and  in  the  chimney  surmounting  it.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  hot  air  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
process,  that  is,  during  the  smelting  of  the  cast-iron,  because  it  then 
was  efiected  more  rapidly ;  and  to  throw  in  cold  air  during  the 
second  stage,  when  the  oxidation  should  be  more  active.  But  the 
use  of  hot  air  during  the  operation  of  refining  has  been  abandoned 
in  the  majority  of  foundries  which  at  first  adopted  it,  because  the 
working  is  more  irregular  than  with  cold  air. 

It  has  been  endeavoured  to  substitute  coke  for  charcoal  in  refi- 
nery by  the  small  furnaces,  but  the  quality  of  the  iron  was  always 
indifierent. 

Refinery  hy  pit-eoal,  or  the  JEnglhh  method. 

§  832.  In  all  countries  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  mineral  fuel, 
on  the  contrary,  plentiful  and  cheap,  a  process  of  refinery  very 
different  from  that  just  described  is  adopted,  called  refinery  by  the 
English  method^  because  it  originated  in  England.  This  operation 
is  divisible  into  two  consecutive  parts,  which  are  executed  in  differ- 
ent furnaces. 

In  the  first  operation,  the  cast-iron  is  fused  in  a  kind  of  refining 
crucible,  in  contact  with  charcoal  and  exposed  to  the  air  of  the 
twyer,  when  the  melted  metal  runs  into  a  large  rill,  where  it  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  a  plate.  By  this  fusion  under  the  twyer,  the 
cast-iron  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  carbon  and  nearly  all  its  silicium, 
and  forms  a  white,  short,  and  brittle  metal,  more  or  less  blistered, 
and  called  fine-metal.  The  furnace  in  which  this  fusion  is  executed 
is  called  a  running-out  fire. 

The  refinery  of  fine-metal  ^s  completed  by  exposing  it  in  a  re- 
verberatory  furnace,  at  the  same  moment,  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture and  to  a  current  of  oxidizing  air,  when  the  carbon  of  the  cast- 
iron  bums  to  carbonic  acid,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  iron  oxi- 
dizes on  its  surface,  and  yields  magnetic  iron,  which,  partly  com- 
bining with  the  silicic  acid  produced  by  the  silicium  yet  contained  in 
the  fine-metal,  forms  a  kind  of  slag,  which  covers  the  small  frag- 
ments of  metal  arising  from  the  disaggregation  effected  by  heat. 
The  oxide  of  iron  in  the  scorise,  reactmg  on  the  carbon  which  still 


remaina  in  combination,  disengages  carbonic  oxide,  which  bnrns 
with  a  small  bluish  flame,  while  sometimeB  scorise  rich  in  oxide  of 
iron  are  added  to  hasten  the  combostion.  When  the  workman 
thinks  the  refiner;  is  completed,  he  collects  the  fragments  of  metal- 
lic iron  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the  rererberatorj  furnace  into 
the  shape  of  balls,  which  he  removes  in  succession,  carrying  them 
to  the  shingling  hammer  to  be  worked  into  bars.  This  second 
operation  finishes  the  refinery,  and  is  called  puddlii^ :  the  iron  is 
called  puddled  iron. 

Refinery  by  the  English  method  corresponds  to  the  first  fosion 
of  the  cast-iron  under  the  air  of  the  twyer  in  refinery  by  the  small 
furnace.  The  fine-metal  presents  nearly  the  same  composition  as 
the  fused  metal  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  smul  furnace 
after  the  first  smelting. 

§  833.  The  rnnning-ont  fire  is  composed  of  a  rectangular  cru- 
cible A  (figs.  496  and  497),  made  of  cast-iron  boxes  U,  through 
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which  a  current  of  cold  water  circulates  continually  to  prevent 
them  from  melting.  The  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  made  of  sand; 
and  the  blast  is  furnished  bj  6  twyers,  disposed  on  the  two  sides. 
The  twyers  are  of  cast-iron,  double,  and  resembling  those  (fig. 
486)  used  in  blast-furnaces.  Gold  water,  coming  from  the  boxes  t;, 
and  regulated  by  stopcocks  r,  circulates  constantly  in  the  twyers 
to  prevent  their  fusing  at  the  high  temperature  of  the  furnace.  A 
cylindrical  blowing-machine,  worked  by  a  steam-engine,  furnishes 
the  air  necessary,  which,  impelled  by  the  machine,  first  enters  a 
cylindrical  reservoir  T,  whence  it  is  distributed  through  the  pipes 
t,  furnished  with  nozzles  fitting  the  twyers.  The  reservoir  T  has 
a  register  «,  by  means  of  which  the  quantity  of  air  projected  into 
the  furnace  can  be  regulated.  The  twyers  are  so  inclined  that 
their  prolonged  axes  would  cut  the  opposite  vertical  faces  of  the 
crucible,  at  a  little  distance  from  their  lower  edge.  The  furnace 
is  surmounted  by  a  chimney  C  to  carry  off  the  gaseous  products  of 
the  combustion,  supported  by  a  cast-iron  frame  B  having  several 
apertures,  through  which  the  men  can  work  in  the  crucible.  The 
front  part  of  the  crucible  is  furnished  with  a  tap-hole  oo\  for  the 
escape  of  the  melted  metal,  which  flows,  with  the  scoriae,  into  an 
oblong  iron  trough  D,  for  sudden  congelation. 

§  8o4.  The  operation  of  the  running-out  fire  is  continuous.  After 
the  metal  has  run  out,  the  workmen  clean  the  crucible,  remove  the 
scoriae,  introduce  the  burning  charcoal,  cover  it  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  coke,  and  heap  upon  it  iron  pigs,  which  are  about  3  feet 
in  length,  and  weigh  from  90  to  120  pounds.  The  pigs  are  ar- 
ranged symmetrically  over  the  surface  of  the  furnace :  the  charge 
generally  consists  of  from  20  to  24  cwt.  Sometimes  the  cast-iron 
is  gradually  introduced.  When  the  furnace  is  charged,  the  blast 
is  let  on,  feebly  at  first,  when  the  iron  melts  and  drops  through 
the  air  of  the  twyers,  where  the  portion  of  it  which  is  oxidized 
forms  a  slag  with  the  ashes  of  the  fuel  and  the  silicic  acid  arising 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  silicium  of  the  cast-iron  ;  the  slag,  which 
is  very  rich  in  oxide  of  iron,  again  exerting  a  decarbonizing  influ- 
ence on  the  cast-iron  which  it  covers.  The  workman  judges  of  the 
progress  of  the  refining  by  the  appearance  and  consistence  of  the 
fluid  metal ;  when  the  latter  has  entirely  fallen  into  the  crucible, 
the  air  of  the  twyers  is  allowed  to  blow  for  some  time  over  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  bath,  and  then  the  man  proceeds  to  open  the 
tap-hole,  when  the  metal  flows  into  the  large  trough  D,  where  it 
spreads  in  a  sheet-like  form,  and  the  scoriae  flow  over  it.  When  the 
crucible  is  empty,  water  is  thrown  on  the  fine-metal  to  congeal  it 
rapidly  and  render  it  very  brittle.  If  the  metal  still  retains  some 
sulphur,  a  very  decided  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
The  scoriae  are  removed  and  the  fine-metal  broken  with  a  hammer. 
The  colour  of  the  fracture  of  this  metal  is  of  a  grayish-white,  the 

upper  layers  being  filled  with  blisters,  while  the  lower  ones  are 
h2 
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compact.     During  this  operation,  th«  cut-iron  has  lost  all  its  eili- 

cium,  but  only  a  portion  of  ita  carbon. 

An  idea  of  the  chemical  change  vhich  cast-iron  nndergoes  by 

refining,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  analyses : — A  cast-iron 

composed  as  follows, 

Carbon 8.0 

Silicium ,  4.6 

Phosphorus 0.2 

Iron 92.8 

100.0 

yielded  a  fine  metal  composed  of 

Carbon 1.7 

Silicinm 0.6 

Iron 97.8 

100.0 

Cast-iron  loses,  in  the  mniiine-OBt  fire,  about  10  per  cent,  of  its 
weight,  the  consumption  of  coke  being  ahont  16  cubic  feet  for 
erery  ton  of  fine-metal  obtained. 

§  835.  The  puddlbg-fnmace  is  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  which 
fig.  499  representa  a  horiiontal,  and  fig.  498  a  vertical  section, 
while  fig.  500  gives  a  perspective  view.  The  floor  of  the  furnace 
is  perfectly  horizontal ;  but  posteriorly,  at  B,  there  is  a  depression 


leading  to  an  opening  o,  through  which  the  scorise  are  withdrawn, 
and  which  remains  shut  during  the  operation.  The  floor  is  separated 
from  the  grate  F  by  a  fire-briage  of  about  9  inches  in  height,  while 
the  draaght  is  effected  by  a  bnck  stack  C,  from  30  to  45  feet  high, 
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and  furnished  with  a  register  K,  which  the  workman  can  regulate 
from  the  foundry  by  means  of  a  chain.  The  walla  of  the  revcrbo- 
ratory  furnace  are  built 
of  refractory  bricks, 
and  covered  eiternally 
by  iron  plates,  held  in 
j)!ace  by  iron  tie-rods. 
The  furnace  has  seve- 
ral doors  ;  those  F  and 
G  communicating  with 
ti-  '''■'■  the  grates,  and  serving 

for  charging  the  fuel,  are  closed  by  registers.  The  doors  D  and 
E  communicate  with  the  floor  of  the  furnace;  D  is  chiefly  used 
during  the  refinery,  and  can  be  closed  by  a  register ;  E  is  closed 


Fig.  500. 

during  the  operation,  and  is  used  only  for  cleaning  the  floor  and 
charging  the  metal  to  be  reflned.  The  floor  is  often  made  of  a 
simple  iron  plate,  under  which  the  air  circulates  freely,  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  hot  enough  to  fuse.  At  other  times  it  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  sand :  while,  lastly,  in  some  foundries,  the  floor  is 
made  of  fire-bricks  covered  by  a  bed  of  acorisc  heated  nearly  to  a 
fusion. 

The  grate  of  an  ordinary  puddling-furnace  is  square ;  and  about 
3  to  3J  feet  deep.  The  floor  is  5  to  6  feet  in  length,  3J  feet  in 
its  greatest  width  toward  the  grate,  and  IJ  feet  near  the  chimney. 

§  836.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  operations  in  pud- 
dling. The  furnace  being  heated  to  a  white  red-heat,  from  4  to  5 
cwt.  of  metal  are  introduced  and  spread  over  the  floor,  while  about 
1  cwt.  of  rich  scorise  or  scraps  of  iron  are  added ;  after  which  the 
doors  are  closed  hermetically,  and  the  register  in  the  chimney 
opened.    Ah  soon  as  the  metal  fuses,  the  register  R  in  the  chimney 
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ia  gradaallj  lowered  to  diminish  the  draught.  The  hslf-melted 
metal  is  covered  with  liquid  scoriie,  and  the  workman  stirs  it  eon- 
tintiaUf  with  a  bar,  which  he  passes  through  the  door  D — opening 
this  door  to  as  small  an  extent  as  posaible,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
introduction  of  too  much  fresh  air  in  the  furnace,  lest  the  iron 
should  become  too  completely  oxidized.  He  then  opens  the  regis- 
ter  R,  when  the  carbon  of  the  cast-iron  reacting  on  the  oxide  of 
iron  of  the  scoriiE,  causes  a  great  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  to 
be  evolved,  which,  escaping  throu^  the  ecorise,  causes  them  to  boil 
up  and  swells  the  whole  mass.  The  gas  burns  with  a  small  blue 
flame.  The  workman  continues  to  stir  the  mass  with  his  bar,  until 
he  recognises,  by  the  appearance  and  pulverulent  consistence  of  the 
metal,  that  the  refining  is  sufficiently  advanced ;  after  which  he 
allows  &  portion  of  the  Bcorise  to  run  off,  and  collects  the  portions 
of  refined  iron  together  with  the  bar,  welding  them  to  each  other 
by  pressure.  When  he  has  thus  formed  a  metallic  ball,  he  rolls 
it  over  the  floor  of  the  furnace  covered  with  red-hot  fragments 
of  iron,  which  adhere  to  the  ball,  which,  when  it  has  attained  a 
sufficient  size,  he  pushes  toward  the  bridge,  and  immediately 
begins  to  make  a  second.  In  this  way  he  makes  4  or  6  balls, 
which  are  carried  successively  to  the  hammer,  beginning  with  the 
one  first  made. 

Fourteen  or  sixteen  charges  are  generally  made  in  24  houTB; 
the  loss  of  the  fine-metal  being  about  7  or  8  per  cent.,  while  aboot 
100  parts  of  pit-coal  are  consumed  for  100  {»rts  of  paddled  iron. 

The  previous  refining  of  the  cast-iron  is  indispensable  in  very 
siliceous  metal  produced  in  coke  blast-furnaces  fed  with  impure 
ores  or  a  fuel  containing  a  large  quantity  of  pyrites.  When  the 
metal  to  be  refined  is  very  pure,  as  that  produced  in  charcoal 
furnaces,  or  the  very  pure  gray  cast-iron  yielded  by  certain  coke 
furnaces,  the  previous  run-out  fire  is  often  omitted,  and  the  iron  is 
puddled  immediately.  In  this  case,  the  operation  occupies  rather 
a  longer  time,  and  occasions  a  greater  loss. 

§  837.  The  hammer  with  which  the  blooms  from  the  pnddling- 
fnmace  are  wrought  is  represented  in  fig.  501,  and  consists  entirely 
of  cast-iron,  weighing  from  3  to  6  tons.     The  axis  o  of  the  helve 
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1 

turns  in  collars  let  into  the  cast-iron  support  S :  the  pane  or  iiea,ii 

J)  is  of  steely  iron,  and  composed  of  three  parts  fastened  by  wedges 

into  the  cast-iron  helve.     The  wood-cut  represents  the  usual  shape 

of  the  pane  of  the  hammer  and  the  an^'il  y.     The  hammer  is  raised 

by  its  head,  by  means  of  cams  c,  e  mounted  on  a  ring  of  caat-iron. 

colled  the  Qam-ring  hag,  which  is  itself  fastened  to  a  horizontal 

shaft  R,  moved  by  a  water-wheel  or  steam-engine.     The  flight  of 

this  hammer  varies  from  1^  to  2^  feet,  tho  nnmber  of  blows  being 

about  75  to  100  per  mioute. 

g  838.  The  rougUng-rolh  (fig.  502)       | 
are  composed  of  two  horizontal  oylia        f 

-(T 

Vl^ 

-1 

^IC       ^      - 

ders,  placed  upon  each  other,  having       » 

•   1 

their    surfaces    grooved    in    various        J 

Hf' 

ways,  according  to  the  shape  to  be       | 

3^5\ 

given  to  the  bars.     The  axes  of  the       1 
two  cylinders  must  bo  exactly  in  the 

^w^ 

same  vertical   plane,  and   they  ar« 
driven  by  cqaal  forces,  but  in  oppo 

»)'' 

site  directions,  the  lower  roller  re 

_ 

^_ 

ceiving  its  motion  directly  from  the 

i^Pfll^R-- 

J 

^^^1 

machine  on  the  axis  of  which  it  is 

fl 

6xed,  while  the   upper   cylinder  ia 

m 

^^^1 

moved  by  the  first,  by  means  of  the 

M 

^^^1 

gearing  c,  c',  and,  consequently,  re 

9'.  vv  " 

■ 

^^^1 

volves  in  an  opposite  direction.    The   ^ 

hl^   •*b  B-f 

y 

^^^H 

cyliDders,being  set  in  cast-iron  frames    n 

^ 

A,  A,  rest  on  brass  chains,  and  their   g  | 

It' ^^^■■■Ih^ 

separation  is  regulated  by  a  screw  a     -  E 

Ail^^^^^^S 

f 

The  cylinders  A  and  B  are  connected       T 
with  each  other  and  with  the  rotat         P 

Hfcg' 1 

ing  aaia  of  the  machine,  by  cast-iron       \ 

|i 

collars  m,  which  pass  over  both  axes       f 

and   are   fastened   with   keys ;    the       | 

1. 

cylinders    are    thus    readily    taken       & 

ir^B^^^^ 

apart  and  put  together  again.     The       S 

IlilLIJ 

cylinders  A,  A'  are  furnished  with       \ 

square  grooves,  which  decrease  regu         ^ 

larly  from   the  first  to  the  last,  and       i 

are  intended  for  the  manufacture  of       , 

-, 

^3^S           111 

square  bar-iron.  The  cylinders  B,  B', 

ii 

on  the  contrary,  are  arranged  for  tho       k 

»K8KS  *'       |l 

production  of  flat  bar-iron.                         , 

In  order  to  prevent  the  cylinders        * 
from    becoming     too    mnch    heated 

JiI^C  J1--  a' 

,. 

during  the  process,  small  streams  of      , 

f  illM  ""^d 

water,  furnished  by  the  lubes  t,  t,  e, 

U       '    m. 
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communicating  with  the  pipe  I  I^  are  allowed  to  fall  on 
them. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  heated  bars,  the  workmen  hold  them 
with  pincers,  and  rest  them  on  a  plate  of  sheet  or  cast  iron,  called 
an  aproTif  placed  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  separation  of  the  two 
cylinders  ;  while  a  second  plate,  the  edge  of  which  is  notched  so 
as  to  allow  the  grooves  of  the  lower  cylinder  to  pass,  is  arranged 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cylinders  at  the  same  height,  and  is  in- 
tended to  receive  the  bar  on  its  exit,  and  prevent  it  from  wrap- 
ping around  the  lower  cylinder.  When  the  bar  has  passed  out,  a 
workman  seizes  it  with  his  tongs,  passes  it  above  the  upper  cylin- 
der, where  the  roller  receives  and  present  it  to  a  second  groove, 
of  which  the  section  is  smaller.  The  operation  is  facilitated  by 
resting  the  bar  on  hooks  suspended  to  chains,  the  ends  of  which 
slide  along  horizontal  bars.  The  puddling-rolls  generally  make 
30  or  40  revolutions  per  minute. 

§  839.  After  this  short  description  of  the  machinery  for  rolling 
iron,  let  us  return  to  the  process  of  puddling.  The  puadled  bloom, 
withdrawn  from  the  fire,  is  dragged  along  the  floor  of  the  foundry 
to  the  anvil,  on  which  it  is  placed  by  means  of  strong  tongs,  called 
a  porter.  The  hammer  is  raised  as  high  as  possible  by  a  wedge, 
and,  in  order  to  set  it  in  motion,  the  cam-ring  bag  is  made  to  re- 
volve, while  a  bar  of  iron  is  applied  to  one  of  the  cams,  exactly  as 
it  passes  near  the  face  of  the  hammer.  The  hammer  is  then 
raised,  the  wedge  removed,  and  the  former  goes  on  working.  The 
scoriae  scattered  through  the  spongy  metal  flow  out  copiously, 
while  the  metallic  particles  are  welded  to  each  other,  and  the  bloom 
being  hammered  in  various  directions,  assumes  the  shape  of  an 
elongated  prism  with  a  square  base.  The  hammering  does  not 
last  more  than  a  minute,  so  that  the  bloom  is  still  very  hot,  and 
may  be  sent  immediately  to  the  rollers.  When  the  iron  has  suc- 
cessively passed  through  the  several  grooves  of  the  roughing-roUs 
and  the  rollers,  it  has  assumed  the  shape  of  flat  bars  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  thickness  and  2  or  2^  inches  in  breadth. 

§  840.  Recently,  a  hinge-press  (fig.  503)  has  been  substituted 
for  the  hammer  above  described  for  compressing  the  blooms  from 
the  puddling-fumace,  consisting  of  two  cast-iron  jaws  AB  and  D 
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joined  togetber  like  a  pair  of  scissors;  but,  instead  of  cntting 
edges,  they  have  plane  surfaccB,  slightly  grooved,  between  which 
the  spongy  iron  is  forcihly  comprcsaed.  The  lower  jaw  D  is  made 
of  a  cast-iron  box  through  which  water  can  circulate,  while  the 
upper  jaw  is  moved  by  an  iron  crank  ab,  mounted  on  a  shaft  b  set  in 
motion  by  a  machine.  The  press  occasions  less  loss  than  the 
hammer,  and  enables  the  bloom  to  pass  sooner  through  the  rollers. 
§841.  Lastly,  a  new  apparatus  has  been  invented,*  which  pre- 
sents great  advantages  even  over  the  press,  for  the  forging  of  the 
bloom,  and  the  working,  in  general,  of  large  masses  of  iron :  the 
ttamping-hammer  or  ateamrJtammer.  The  hammer  (fig.  504)  is 
composed  of  a  cast-iron 
stamper  C,  weighing  from 
3  to  5  tons,  and  terminat- 
I  ing  below  in  a  steely-iron 
I  pane  A,  to  which  any  de- 
I  sired  shape  is  given.  The 
"stamper  moves  in  iron 
grooves  ab,  ed,  fixed  in  a 
solid  cast-iron  frame,  and 
is  supported  by  an  iron  rod 
tt,  attached  to  a  piston 
which  moves  in  a  pump  F, 
erected  on  the  upper  plat- 
form of  the  frame :  the 
nnvil  6  being  immovably 
fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
same  frame.  In  order  to 
raise  the  stamper,  high- 
pressure  steam  is  intro- 
,  duced  into  the  trunk  of  the 
'  pump  P,  below  the  piston, 
which,  rising  in  the  pump, 
carries  the  stamper  with  it. 
S'""*'  If  the   communication    be- 

tween the  pump  P  and  the  boiler  be  cut  off,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
a  communication  established  with  the  atmosphere,  the  steam 
escapes,  the  excess  of  pressure  which  caused  the  stamper  to  ascend 
is  removed,  and  it  falls  with  its  whole  weight  on  the  anvil.  This 
operation  is  easily  effected  by  slide- valves  snch  as  are  used  in  a 
steam-engine.  A  workman,  standing  on  the  platform  K,  works  the 
valves  by  hand  and  regulates  at  will  the  play  of  the  hammer.  The 
rapidity  and  number  of  the  blows  may  be  thus  regulated,  and  the 
hammer  can  be  arrested  at  any  distance  from  the  anvil,  which  last 
condition  is  very  valuable,  because  an  exact  size  can  be  given  to 
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the  pieces  forged.  The  steam-hammer  is  of  immense  importance 
in  iron-works,  particnlarlj  for  the  forging  of  large  pieces,  such  as 
the  shafts  of  the  wheels  of  large  eteam -vessels. 

§  842.  Fuddled  iron  is  always  of  inferior  qoalitj,  being  badly 
welded  and  filled  with  cracks  or  fiawt;  but  it  generally  possesses 
great  hardness,  and  is  well  adapted  to  certain  uses  in  which  a 

I  better  quality  of  iron  is  nnnecesBary.  The  rails  of  rail- 
roads are  always  made  of  puddled  iron ;  the  bars  intended 
for  their  manufacture  being  passed  through  rollers,  the 
grooves  of  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  them  the  shape 
generally  adopted  for  rails,  a  section  of  which  is  sesn  in 
'^'  ■  fig.  505. 
§  843.  The  quality  of  puddled  iron  is  greatly  improved  by  re- 
heating it  to  a  white  welding-heat  and  agun  hammering  and 
rolling  it.  To  do  this,  the  bars  of  puddled  iron  are  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  8  inches,  by  means  of  shears  (Sg.  506)  composed 


Fig  G06. 
of  two  jaws  terminating  in  steel  cntting-edges  A,  B.  The  lower 
jaw  B  is  fixed,  while  the  upper  jaw  A  turns  around  a  horizontal 
shaft  fastened  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  ends  in  a  long  iron  heel  AC, 
moved  by  an  eccentric  wheel  DE,  of  which  the  axis  of  rotation  B 
is  turned  by  water  or  steam  power. 

The  divided  ends  of  the  puddled  iron  are  placed  upon  each  other, 
BO  as  to  form  bundles,  each  of  which  contains  the  quantity  of  iron 
necessary  to  make  a  bar;  and  the  bundles  are  introduced  into  a 
reverberatory,  called  a  reheating  furnace,  and  represented  in  figs. 
507  and  508.  This  furnace  differs  from  the  puddling-furnace,  in 
having  a  larger  capacity  A  and  a  greater  suiTace  of  grate  F :  it 
has  only  two  doors,  one  for  charging  the  fuel,  while  the  other  o,  at 
the  back  part  of  the  furnace,  immediately  below  the  chimney, 
serves  for  the  introduction  of  the  bundles  of  iron  to  be  reheated, 
and  for  their  removal  when  completed.  This  door  is  closed  by  a 
register  r.  It  is  important  to  admit  only  air  entirely  deprived  of 
its  oxygen  into  the  furnace,  in  order  to  prevent  the  iron  from 
oxidising  and  occasioning  coDsiderable  loss ;  for  which  reason  the 
doors  of  the  furnace  must  be  kept  as  closely  ebut  as  possible,  so 
that  no  air  shall  enter  but  that  which  has  passed  over  the  grate. 
As  the  working-door  is  immediately  below  the  chimney,  the  ext«r- 
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nnl  ttir  does  not  enter  the  furnace  it^hen  it  is  opened  to  remove  a 
bundle,  but  goes  directly  up  the  chimney.  When  the  bundles 
have  attained  the  temperature  of  a  white  velding-heat,  they  are 
HucceBsiveiy  removed,  and  passed  between  the  extension-rollers, 
which  are  much  more  carefully  made  than  those  for  the  puddled 
iron;  being  exactly  turned,  so  as  to  give  clean  surfaces  and  sharp 
edges  to  the  bars.  They  also  revolve  more  rapidly,  especially  for 
objects  of  small  size,  as  it  is  important  in  this  case  that  the  bars 
should  pass  rapidly,  in  order  that  they  may  retain  sufficient  heat 
until  the  dimensions  required  are  attained. 

§  844.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  process  of  rolling  small  objects, 
three  grooved  cylinders,  placed  one  above  the  other,  are  generally 
used,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  moved  by  the  machinery,  and 
turns  the  others  in  opposite  directions  by  suitable  gearing.  The 
!inr  is  first  passed  between  the  first  and  second  cylinders,  when 
tliL'  workman  on  the  other  side  receives  it,  and  immediately  passes 
VuL.  II.— I  7 
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it  between  the  second  and  third  cylinders,  the  rollers  making  from 
150  to  200  revolutions  per  minute. 

§  845.  In  latter  years  it  has  been  attempted  to  use  the  gases 
escaping  from  the  mouth  of  the  blast-furnace  as  fuel  for  puddling 
cast-iron.  The  ^ases  were  drawn  off  by  pipes  placed  a  few  metres 
below  the  tunnel-head,  and  conveyed  into  the  puddling-fnmace, 
the  chimney  of  which  was  sufficient,  when  the  furnace  was  in  blast, 
to  produce  the  proper  degree  of  draught.  The  combustible  gases, 
the  current  of  which  was  regulated  at  will,  were  burned  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  and  yielded  a  lon^  flame  which 
extended  through  the  furnace.  The  temperature  tnus  obtained 
was  sufficient  for  puddling,  but  the  process  was  difficult,  the  loss 
being  often  greater  than  in  puddling  with  pit-coal,  and  the  quality 
of  the  iron  being  irregular ;  for  which  reasons,  puddling  with  com- 
bustible gases  taken  from  the  blast-furnace  has  been  nearly  aban- 
doned, despite  its  great  economy  of  fuel.  These  gases  have  been 
more  profitably  used  in  heating  the  boilers  of  the  steam-ennnes 
which  furnish  the  motive-power;  but  it  is  then  necessary  to  nave 
at  least  one  auxiliary  boiler,  which  can  be  heated  directly  by  coal, 
in  case  the  working  of  the  furnace  should  be  deranged :  this  is  an 
indispensable  precaution  when  the  engine  is  intended  to  drive  the 
blowing-machines,  the  blast  of  which  must  be  increased,  if,  by  anpr 
accident  in  the  blast-furnace,  a  more  considerable  volume  of  airis 
required.* 

Manufacture  of  Sheet-iron  and  Tin^late. 

§  846.  Iron  rolled  out  into  thin  laminse  iB  called  eheet-iron.  For 
its  manufacture,  iron  heated  to  redness  is  compressed  several  times 
successively,  either  by  hammers  or  rollers — one  single  operation 
not  being  sufficient  to  reduce  the  sheet  to  the  degree  of  thinness 
reouired. 

The  hammer  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sheet-iron  resemblea 
the  forge-hammer  used  for  forging  bar-iron,  and  weiehs  about 
4  cwt.,  the  dimensions  of  its  plane  being  about  18  inones  by  86. 
The  face  of  the  anvil  is  slightly  convex,  and  varies  in  breadth  from 
2  to  4  inches. 

Two  sets  of  cylinders  are  used  for  rolling  sheet-iron — a  roughing 
and  a  finishing  set,  differing  merely  in  the  fact  of  the  cylinders  of  the 
latter  being  turned  with  more  accuracy.  Fig.  509  represents  a  set 
of  rolling  cylinders.  The  cylinder  A  is  moved  by  machinery,  and, 
bv  means  of  the  cog-wheels  F,  turns  the  cylinder  A'  in  an  opposite 
direction ;  the  separation  of  the  cylinders  being  regulated  by  the 
screws  a,  a'  which  bind  together  the  pedestals  of  the  upper  cylinder. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  process  of  making  sheet-iron 
by  hammering,  as  it  is  fast  disappearing  before  die  improvements 

«  8m  the  aots  al  pags  m— r.  JL#. 
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made  in  rolling.    Hammering  produces  strong  sheet-iron  of  a  good 
quality,  but  rarely  of  uniform  tbickneES. 


Fig.  600. 

The  iron  used  in  the  manuf&cture  of  sheet-iron  should  be  soft 
and  malleable;  iron  made  with  charcoal  being  requisite  for  thin 
sheets  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate,  and  such  thicker 
plates  which  are  exposed  to  great  resistance,  as  boiler-iron.  The 
thick  plates  are  made  of  puddled  iron,  but  they  are  always  of 
inferior  quality,  unless  the  iron  has  been  subjected  to  several 
puddlings. 

The  iron,  when  wrought  into  flat  bars,  of  a  size  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  sheets  to  be  made,  is  cut  with  shears  into  pieces, 
called  hidovs,  equal  in  length  to  the  intended  width  of  the  sheet, 
while  the  bars,  still  bot,  are  withdrawn  from  the  extension-cylin- 
ders. After  a  quick  reheating  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the 
bidoDB  are  passed  between  the  rollers,  the  length  of  the  bar  being 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rollers,  and  are  thus  passed  3  or  4  times 
between  the  cylinders,  which  are  approximated  to  each  other  every 
time  by  means  of  the  screws  a,  a'  (fig.  509) ;  after  which  the  sheets 
are  heated  in  a  second  furnace,  from  which  any  air  that  might  ox- 
idize their  surface  is  carefully  excluded.  The  reheated  sheets  are 
passed  through  the  fmiahing-rollers,  which  give  them  the  thickness 
and  dimensions  required,  and  the  plates  of  sheet-iron  obtained  are 
then  freed  from  the  adhering  oxide,  by  being  hammered  with  a 
wooden  mallet.  When  the  sheet-iron  is  required  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tin-plate,  and  consequently  must  be  made  very  thin,  several 
sheets  are  laid  upon  each  other,  and  after  being  heated  to  a  dull 
red-heat  to  anneal  them,  are  compressed  between  two  plates  by  a 
hydraulic  press,  which  renders  their  surface  perfectly  plane. 

§847.  Sheet-iron,  on  account  of  ita  cheapness  and  great  tenacity, 
is  very  extensively  used,  but  the  readiness  with  which  it  oxidizes  in 
a  moist  atmosphere  would  limit  its  application,  were  not  this  incon- 
venience remedied  by  the  process  of  tinning,  which  is  described  in 
the  following  manner. 

The  sheet-iron  is  first  scraped  perfectly  clean,  by  being  dipped 
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for  a  few  moments  into  dilate  solphuric  acid,  and  then  heated  to 
redness  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  and  it  is  then  passed  between 
highly  polished  rollers,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours  in  a 
fermented  acid  liquid.  Being  taken  out  of  this  liquid,  it  is  plunged 
for  a  few  moments,  first  into  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  and 
chlorohydric  acids,  then  into  fresh  water,  and  lastly,  it  is  dried  by 
rubbing  it  with  bran.     The  sheets  are  then  ready  for  tinning. 

Several  rectangular  boxes  are  arranged  alongside  of  each  other 
in  the  same  furnace:  a  first  box  A  (fig.  510)  contains  melted 
grease,  in  which  the  sheet-iron  is  left  for  1^  hour.  The  workman 
then  dips  it  into  the  box  B,  containing  melted  tin,  where  it  remains 
also  1^  hour.  The  sheets  are  then  put  to  drain  on  an  iron  grat- 
ing, after  which  the  workman  dips  them  into  a  third  box  G  con- 
taining impure  tin,  which  detaches  the  excess  of  tin  remaining  on 
the  sheets  after  their  first  immersion  in  the  melted  metal ;  after 
which  they  are  removed  and  cleaned  with  a  brush.     The  surface 

of  the  sheets  then  retains  only  the  tin 
which  is  incorporated  with  the  iron,  by 
having  formed  a  true  alloy.  Lastly,  the 
workman  plunges  them  into  a  foul'th  box 
D,  containing  very  pure  tin,  which  covers 
^'  them  with  a  brilliant  coating ;  and  after- 

ward he  places  them  in  a  fifth  box  E,  containing  melted  tallow,  which 
causes  the  surplus  of  tin  to  run  off  and  collect  in  a  small  ball  to- 
ward the  lower  edge  of  the  sheet.  It  suffices  to  immerse  this  edge, 
for  a  few  moments,  in  a  sixth  box  F,  containing  melted  tin  to  a  few 
centimetres  in  depth,  to  detach  the  little  ball. 

§  848.  The  surface  of  the  tin  covering  sheet-iron  is  frequently 
perfectly  smooth  and  brilliant,  while  its  internal  texture  is  crystal- 
line, which  can  be  shown  by  dissolving  the  superficial  layer  by  an 
acid ;  when  the  surface  of  the  sheets  becomes  watered,  and  often 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance  in  reflected  light.  The  acid  liquid 
used  for  producing  this  metallic  watering  is  a  kind  of  aqua  regia, 
made  of 


2  parts  of  chlorohydric  acid, 
1      ^^     of  nitric  acid, 


8     "     of  water. 

The  patches  in  the  watering  vary  in  size  according  to  the  slowness 
of  cooling  of  the  tin,  the  appearance  of  which  can,  however,  be 
altered  at  will.  By  passing  a  hot  soldering-iron  over  the  reverse 
of  the  watered  surface,  the  tin  is  again  melted,  but  solidifies  as 
soon  as  the  hot  iron  is  removed,  thus  causing  a  new  crystallization ; 
but  as  it  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  than  the  first  crystalliza- 
tion, a  finer  watering  results,  which  forms  figures  in  the  original 
watering.  The  watered  tin-plates  should  be  immediately  coated 
with  a  transparent  varnish,  which  may  be  of  different  colours,  to 
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f  vbicli  would  soon  take  place 


prevent  their  tarniahing  in  the  a 
without  thia  precaution.* 

Manvfacture  of  Iron-wire,  or  Wire-drawing. 

§  849.  Very  tenacious  and  ductile  iron  alone  can  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  wire,  unleas  steel  is  to  be  employed.  The  process 
of  wire-drawing  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in  passing  iron 
rods  through  perforations  in  a  steel  plate,  called  a  wire-plate,  which 
are  perfectly  round,  their  diameters  decreasing  as  the  wire  is  ex- 
tended. 

Formerly,  thick  iron-wire  was  made  by  drawing  the  iron  rod, 
the  end  of  which  was  seized  with  a  pincers,  through  the  wire-p!ate, 
by  means  of  machinery ;  but  it  was  maahed  wherever  it  had  been 
grasped  by  the  pincers. 

In  the  more  modern  processes,  the  iron  is  first  wrought  into  rods 
of  from  i  to  J  inch  in  diameter,  generally  by  heating  square  bars 
of  iron,  rolled  in  ordinary  rollers  and  cut  into  lengths  of  from  IJ  to 
3  feet,  to  whiteness  in  a  reheating  furnace,  and  then  passing  them 
through  the  rollers  described  §  844,  which  revolve  about  2.50  times 
per  minute.  The  first  groove  of  the  cylinders  is  oval,  while  the 
remainder  arc  circular.  The  iron  bar,  which  posses  in  less  than  a 
minute  through  10  of  these  grooves,  and  comes  out  in  the  shape 
of  a  round  rod  of  ^  to  it  inch  in  diameter,  is,  after  cooling,  coiled 
into  a  circle,  and  then  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat  in  a  furnace,  to 
give  it  all  the  malleability  possible  by  suitable  annealing.  It  is 
then  roiled  on  the  bobbin  FG  (fig.  511)  of  the  drawing-bench,  the 


Fig.  511. 
free  end  of  the  wire  being  painted,  ana  passed  through  the  first 
hole  of  the  wire-plate  AB.     A  second  cast-iron  bobbin  C,  slightly 
conical,  is  furnished  with  a  small  chain  and  pincers,  which  seizes  the 
iron-wire  as  it  leaves  the  wire-plate,  and  obliges  it  to  wind  around 

*  The  described  process  oFtrttering  tin- plate  is  culled  ^'ofiannfny. —  \Y.  L.  f. 
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the  bobbin  C,  which  u  tamed  b;  bevelled  wheels  pr,  pq,  of  which 

the  axis  ab  ia  moved  b;  machinery,  while  a  click  and  spring-work  i 

«•  (fig.  512)  enables  it  to  be  adjusted  to,  or  de- 

ftached  from,  the  vertical  shaft  mn.  The  wire- 
plate  is  moved  vertically  in  the  gallows  X),  so 
that  the  wire  may  have  always  the  proper  di- 
recUon.     When  the  wire  has  passed  thronzh 
the  first  hole,  it  is  again  wound  around  the 
bobbin  FG,  and  its  pointed  extremity  inserted 
^ — ^  into  the  second  hole  of  the  wire-plate  having 
— J  a  smaller  diameter,  and  so  on,  until  the  wire 
'  r\    ia  of  the  size  required.     Sut,  in  conseqaecce 
I'' .     of  the  repeated  drawing,  the  wire  becomes 
UJ    very  brittle,  and  would  infallibly  break,  were 
it  not  annealed  from  time  to  time ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  now  and  then  detached  from  the 
bobbin  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  placed  in  a  cir- 
Fle.  612.  cularca8t-irDnbox,hermeticallysealed,heated 

to  a  dull  red-heat  in  a  furnace,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

Man'i^tuAure  of  SteeL 

§  850.  The  manufacture  of  steel  may  be  conducted  by  two  oppo- 
site processes :  either  by  partially  decarbonizing  very  pure  cast-iron, 
or  by  combining  wronght-iron  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon 
by  tne  process  of  cementation,  that  is  by  heating  bars  of  iron,  for 
a  long  time,  in  contact  with  charcoal.  The  steel  obtained  by  the 
partial  refining  of  cast-iron  is  called  native,  or  forge-ttetl,  while 
that  prepared  by  cementation  bears  the  name  of  bar  or  hlittered 
steel.  To  render  both  native  and  bar  steel  homogeneous,  the  bars 
are  generally  broken  into  pieces,  made  into  bundles,  and  heated  to  a 
white  welding-heat,  to  be  again  forged  into  bars,  either  by  the  ham- 
mer or  the  extension-cylinders.  These  operations  are,  frequently, 
repeated  several  times,  and  the  steel  resulting  is  called  refined  ateel, 
or  thear-tteel ;  while  steel  rendered  homogeneous  by  heating  it  to 
the  fusing  point  in  earthen  crucibles  bears  the  name  of  eatt-tteel, 
and  possesses  entirely  peculiar  properties. 

Steel  difiers  from  wrought-iron  chiefly  in  the  peculiarities  it 
acquires  by  temperina,  that  is,  by  suddenly  plunging  it  when  hot 
into  cold  water,  whicn  operation  renders  it  very  nard  and  brittle, 
while  the  properties  of  malleable  iron  are  not  senubly  altered  by  a 
similar  process.  The  iron  which  hardens  most  by  tempering  is  the 
tte^ljf  kmd,  and  is  most  esteemed  for  certain  purposes. 

§  851.  Steely  iron  is  often  endeavoured  to  be  manufactured  by 
the  metallurgic  treatment  of  ores  according  to  the  Catalan  method 
(§  808).  The  workman  then  lessens  the  quantity  of  greillade  which 
be  generally  adds  during  the  operation,  hastens  die  fanon  of  the 
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ore,  firequenily  deans  awsj  the  flcorias,  in  order  to  diminish  their 
decarbonising  action  on  the  metal,  and  keeps  the  bloom  covered 
with  hot  coals,  to  protect  it  against  the  action  of  the  current  of  air. 
He  knows,  moreoyer,  by  the  physical  characters  of  the  bloom,  when 
to  stop  the  operation.  The  blooms  are  drawn  as  usual,  but  the 
bars,  still  hot,  are  plunged  into  cold  water,  by  which  the  steely 
parts  become  very  brittle,  and  are  easily  hammered  off.  Steely 
iron  is  chiefly  used  for  agricultural  implements,  such  as  plough* 
shares,  scythes,  etc. 

§  852.  Native,  or  forge  steel,  which  can  be  made  only  from  very 
pure  cast-iron,  is  extensively  manufactured  in  Germany,  principally 
at  Siegen,*  in  Styria,  and  in  SUesia.  The  brilliant  laminated  cast- 
iron  yielded  by  the  manganiferous  sparry  ores  in  charcoal  furnaces 
is  generally  used,  and  is  refined  in  a  small  furnace  resembling 
that  for  the  refinery  of  cast-iron  made  with  charcoal.  The  hearth 
being  filled  with  burning  coals,  6  or  7  plates  of  laminated  cast-iron, 
arranged  vertically  in  the  furnace,  are  successively  melted  in  it, 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  blast ;  a  certain  quantity  of  rich 
scorise  and  scraps  of  iron  being  added  at  the  commencement  of  the 
operation.  When  the  first  plate  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth  the  material  is  at  first  perfectly  liquid,  but  the  oxidizing 
action  of  the  scorise,  very  soon  depriving  it  of  sufficient  carbon  to 
destroy  its  fluidity,  renders  it  doughy.  The  second  plate  is  then 
fused,  which,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  liquefies  the  whole 
mass.  Under  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  and  the  scoriae,  the 
material  again  loses  its  fluidity  by  parting  with  a  portion  of  its 
carbon,  and  then  a  third  plate  is  added,  and  melted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first,  but  so  that  the  liquid  drops  shall  fall  into  the 
centre  of  the  doughy  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth.  This  time 
the  mass  does  not  liquefy  entirely,  the  central  parts  alone  becoming 
fluid.  The  process  is  continued  in  this  manner  until  6  or  7  plates 
are  melted,  making  a  weight  of  from  3  to  4  cwt. ;  the  scoriae  are  then 
removed,  and  the  bloom  is  withdrawn  and  divided  into  7  or  8  wedge- 
shaped  pieces,  the  composition  of  each  of  which  is  similar,  while  they 
still  are  far  from  being  homogeneous  in  all  their  parts,  as  there  exists 
a  great  difference  between  the  centre  and  tl^e  circumference  of  the 
mass.  They  are  hammered  out  and  converted  into  bars  of  about  2 
inches  square,  during  the  fusion  of  the  cast-iron  in  a  second  opera- 
tion, and  are  plunged,  while  still  hot,  into  cold  water  to  temper  them, 
and  then  handed  to  the  refiners.  During  this  incomplete  refinery 
of  the  cast-iron,  the  consumption  of  charcoal  is  very  considerable, 
and  reaches  846  cubic  feet  of  charcoal  for  every  ton  of  crude  steel. 

§  853.  Bars  of  crude  steel  vary  very  much  in  different  parts  of 
their  length,  as  one  of  the  ends  is  always  more  carburetted  than 

*  The  steel  mmnfftotiired  at  Lohe,  near  Siegen,  is  Uionght  to  be  the  best  article 
of  the  kind :  the  ore  employed  is  the  manganiferous  sparry  iron  of  the  celebrated 
iron  mountain  (Stahlberg)  at  Muesen. —  W.  L.  F. 
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the  other.  The  refiner,  holdbg  the  bar  by  its  less  cKrbnretted  eoA, 
strikes  it  across  an  anvil,  thus  cansing  the  harder  portion  instantly 
to  break  off;  by  striking  still  harder,  he  effects  the  separation  of 
a  second  portion,  less  steely  than  the  first,  and  a  bar  of  steely  iron 
remains  in  his  hand,  which  he  cannot  break  by  a  blow,  and  which 
he  seta  aside  to  be  used  for  sharp  agricultural  implements.  The  por- 
tions detached  by  the  blow,  destined  for  the  maonfactnre  of  steel  of 
superior  quality,  are  sorted  according  to  the  appearance  of  their 
grain,  and  are  rendered  more  homogeneoos  byseveral  succeasiTe  pro> 
cesses  of  refining.  The  workman  lays  a  bar  of  hard  steel  on  one  of 
softer  steel,  melts  the  whole  at  a  white  welding-heat,  and  transforms 
it  under  the  hammer  into  a  flat  bar,  which  he  immediately  tempers. 
These  flat  bars  are  again  broken  into  pieces  and  tied  in  bandies, 
taking  care  always  to  place  a  hard  and  soft  bar  together,  by  which 
successive  operations  the  material  becomes  more  and  more  homo- 
geneons,  but  the  waste  and  conBomption  of  fuel  is  rapidly  increased. 
The  material  also  loses  more  and  more  of  its  carbon  during  the 
reheatings,  and  would  be  converted  into  pure  iron  if  the  bundles 
were  not  covered  with  a  coating  of  pure  clay,  which,  melting  by 
the  assistance  of  a  email  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  preserrea  the 
material  from  the  direct  contact  of  the  air. 

§  854.  Sar  or  blistered  steel  is  prepared  by  heating  thin  bars  of 
iron  for  a  length  of  time  in  contact  with  cluu-coal  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, always,  however,  below  the  point  of  fosion ;  when  the 
carbon,  first  combiniDg  with  the  iron  of  the  surface,  soon  penetrates 
it  and  unites  successively  with  the  various  layers.  It  is  evident 
that  a  homogeneous  cementation  cannot  take  place  throughout  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bars,  as  the  external  parts  have  already 
become  steel  while  the  inside  ia  still  in  the  state  of  wrought-iron, 
and  are  converted  into  hard  steel  when  the  inside  has  just  com- 
menced to  become  soft  steel ;  and  lastly,  the  former  approach  the 
composition  of  cast-iron  when  the  central  portions  are  hard  steel. 
The  cementation  of  iron  ia  effected  in  large  rectangular  boxes  C 
(fig.  513),  made  of  refractory  bricks,  in  an  arched  oven  M,  the 
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hearth  of  which  is  at  F*  The  flame  and  smoke  escape  through 
small  vent-holes  o,  o  into  the  chimney  Y.  The  boxes,  resting  on 
small  bridges  of  brick,  and  sorronnded  bj  vacant  spaces  through 
which  the  flame  circulates,  are  from  7^  to  15  feet  in  length,  from 
2^  to  3  feet  in  width,  and  as  much  in  height.  Wood  or  pit-coal  is 
burned  on  the  grate. 

The  cement  is  made  of  powdered  charcoal,  to  which  ^  of  its 
weight  of  ashes  and  a  little  sea-salt  are  frequently  added.  The  part 
played  by  these  two  substances  in  the  process  of  cementation  has 
not  been  yet  explained.  In  order  to  charee  a  cementation-box,  a 
layer  of  cement  to  the  depth  of  about  2  incnes  is  first  spread  in  it, 
and  on  this  a  layer  of  iron  bars  is  arranged  edgewise,  so  as  to  leave 
between  them  a  space  of  somewhat  less  than  a  ^  inch.  The  bars 
are  not  quite  so  long  as  the  box,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  free  ex- 
pansion :  a  section  of  them  is  a  rectangle  of  about  1^  to  2  inches 
by  ^  to  ^  inch.  Between  and  above  the  bars  a  layer  of  cement 
about  i  inch  in  thickness  is  placed,  then  a  second  layer  of  bars, 
and  so  on,  until  the  box  is  filled  to  within  about  6  inches  of  the 
top.  It  is  then  closed  hermetically  with  refractory  bricks,  or  better 
still,  with  a  layer  of  quartzose  sand.  The  two  boxes  of  a  furnace 
contain  from  10  to  20  tons  of  iron,  according  to  their  size. 

Each  box  has  several  openings  corresponding  to  working-holes 
in  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  through  which  some  of  the  bars  can  occa- 
sionally be  withdrawn  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the  operation  by 
their  appearance.  The  proper  temperature,  which  is  nearly  that 
of  the  fusing  point  of  copper,  is  attained  in  24  hours,  and  kept  up 
for  7  or  8  days.  Cementation  advances  more  rapidly  at  a  higher 
temperature,  but  in  that  case  the  products  are  still  less  homogene- 
ous. When  the  cementation  is  supposed  to  be  completed,  the  fur- 
nace is  allowed  to  cool  for  several  days  before  being  emptied,  when 
the  surface  of  the  bars  is  covered  with  small  bubbles,  or  blisters, 
from  which  circumstance  the  steel  has  received  the  name  of  Mistered 
steel.  This  steel  can  be  used  only  after  having  been  made  more 
homogeneous  by  fagoting  or  by  fusion.  About  50  lbs.  of  pit-coal 
are  used  for  2  cwt.  of  crude  steel. 

Bar-steel  is  refined  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  bar-iron.  Bundles, 
made  of  several  bars,  sorted  by  placing  the  hard  on  the  softer  bars, 
are  heated  in  small  blast-furnaces  fed  with  pit-coal,  and  then  new 
bars  are  made  of  them,  either  by  hammering  or  rolling,  which  are 
tempered  and  then  broken  into  several  pieces.  Other  bundles  are 
made  of  the  fragments,  and  they  are  again  forged.  The  fagoting 
is  repeated  once,  or  several  times,  according  to  the  quality  of  steel 
to  be  manufactured,  as  the  steel  becomes  softer  at  each  fagoting 
by  losing  a  portion  of  its  carbon. 

§  855.  Iron  or  steel  articles,  when  finished,  are  sometimes  sub- 
jected to  cementation,  by  an  operation  called  case-hardening^  in 
order  to  harden  their  surface.     The  articles,  arranged  in  layers 
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with  cement,  in  Bheet-iron  bozea,  are  heated  to  a  high  tempentnre 
in  boxes  sorroanded  by  hot  walls,  which  are  renewed  until  the  pro- 
cew  is  judged  to  be  completed,  which  is  known  hj  pieces  of  iron- 
wire,  penetrating  the  boxes  and  remoTabTe  at  pleasure.  The  ce- 
mented articles  are  tempered  hj  immersion  in  cold  water.  Steel 
objects,  of  which  the  eorface  has  been  softened  so  that  they  might 
he  more  easily  wronght,  are  often  caee-haidened.  In  order  to 
soften  the  surface  of  a  steel  object,  it  is  heated  in  a  heap  of  iron 
filings,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

§856    Steel  aaqnires  a  perfectly  homogeneons  character  only  by 
fusion,  and  then  takes  the  name  of  east- 
steel.   The  fusion  is  effected  in  fireclay 
crucibles,  in  a  common  furnace,  consist- 
ing of  a  small  rectangular  chamber  A 
(fig  514),  of  8  feet  in  depth,  and  of 
wmch  a  horizontal  section  is  1^  by  1^ 
feet       The  chamber  is  lined  with  an 
infusible  quartsose  grit,  and  eommimi- 
cates  with  the  chimney  C  by  a  hori- 
zontal throat  B,  the  draught  being  re- 
filated  by  a  register  r  in  the  chimney, 
he  upper  part  of  the  furnace  ia  open, 
to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  cru- 
cible and  the  fuel,  but  the  opening  is 
covered  by  a  lid  made  of  refractory 
\  gnt,  or  fire-bricks  held  together  in  an 
S.,  iron  frame.     Several  of  these  melting- 
furnaces  are  generally  arranged  along- 
side of  each  other,  while  their  chimneys  are  united  in  the  same 
stack. 

The  crucibles,  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  which  is  seen  in  fig. 

515,  are  made  of  very  refractory  clay.     One  of  the  crucibles  is 

^^^  j>laGed  in  the  furnace,  covered  with  burning  pit-coal,  and 

tho  furnace  is  then  filled  with  coke,  merely  to  heat  the  sides 

I  of  the  furnace,  the  chimney,  and  the  crucible.  Thirty 
pounds  of  cemented  steel,  broken  into  pieces,  are  then  in- 
troduced into  the  crucible,  which  is  covered  with  its  lid  A, 
and  the  temperature  is  rapidly  elevated.  The  fusion  of  the 
steel  generally  requires  4  noars,  after  which  the  crucible  is 
removed,  the  lid  taken  off,  and  the  fused  steel  poured  into 
cast-iron  ingot-moulds.  The  crucible  is  immediately  re- 
ng.  516.  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  a  new  charge  introduced  for  a 
second  fusion,  which,  however,  requires  only  8  hours.  The  same 
crucible  may  serve  for  a  third  melting,  but  is  afterward  rejected  as 
neelesa. 

A  cast-steel  of  very  superior  quality,  and  known  by  the  name 
WooU,  has  long  been  manufactured  in  India.     It  is  made  in  small 
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pieces,  weighing  at  most  from  2  to  4  lbs.,  by  heating  iron  at  a  very 
high  temperature  in  contact  with  certain  vegetables  which  are  car- 
bonized hy  heat. 

Steel  remarkable  for  its  great  hardness  is  obtained  by  fusing 
ordinary  steel  with  very  small  proportions  of  certain  metals,  such 
as  silver  and  platinum. 

§  857.  Steel,  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  cool  slowly,  becomes  as  soft  as  cast-iron,  and  can  be  cut 
with  a  file,  or  turned  in  a  lathe,  but  on  being  heated  to  redness  and 
then  suddenly  cooled  by  dipping  it  into  cold  water,  is  rendered  very 
hard  and  brittle.  The  steel,  which  is  less  dense  than  annealed 
steel,  is  then  said  to  be  tempered.  By  heating  it  again  to  redness 
and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  it  regains  its  original  malleability. 

Steel  objects  are  first  made  of  annealed  steel,  with  the  hammer, 
file,  or  lathe,  and  the  proper  degree  of  hardness  is  then  given  by 
tempering ;  but  as  they  generally  become  too  hard  and  brittle  by 
this  process,  they  must  be  again  heated  to  bring  them  to  a  proper 
degree  of  softness.  The  great  skill  of  the  workman  consists  in 
knowing  the  exact  moment  of  the  completion  of  the  annealing,  in 
which  he  is  guided  by  the  often  very  brilliant  colours  displayed  on 
the  surface  of  the  metal  during  the  annealing,  and  which  corre- 
spond exactly  to  certain  temperatures.  The  colours  are  produced 
by  thin  pellicles  of  oxide  reflecting  various  colours  according  to 
their  thickness :  in  a  word,  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  the 
same  as  that  which  produces  the  beautiful  iridescence  of  a  soap- 
bubble. 

Tempered  steel,  reheated  at  220^  produces  a  straw-yellow  colour. 

240°  "  golden-yeUow  " 

265°  "  brown  " 

265°  "  purple  " 

285°  "  bright  blue  " 

295°  "  incUgo-blue  « 

815°  "  very  deep  blue  " 

The  reheating  is  carried  to  the  production  of  any  particular  colour* 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  steel  and  the  nature  of  the  object. 

Many  cutting  instruments  are  made  by  forging  together  bars  of 
steel  and  soft  iron,  by  which  proceeding  they  are  rendered  less 
brittle,  but  also  less  hard,  than  those  of  pure  steel.  Ghm-barrels 
are  usually  made  in  this  manner. 

When  tiie  surface  of  an  object  made  of  non-homogeneous  steel 
is  attacked  by  a  feeble  acid,  the  heterogeneous  structure  of  the 
material  is  evinced,  and  different  agreeable  designs  result,  which 
vary  according  to  the  process  adopted.  The  steel  is  then  said  to 
be  damasked.  When  the  steel  is  combined  with  small  quantities 
of  foreign  metals,  which  are  irregularly  scattered  through  its  sub- 
stance, the  effect  of  the  figuring  becomes  very  beautiful. 
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TESTING  OF  IBON-OBES. 

§  858.  The  richness  of  an  iron-ore  may  be  ascertained,  either  by 
the  dry  or  the  humid  way.  Testing  by  the  dry  way  is  an  imita- 
tion in  miniature  of  the  blast-furnace,  and  yields  the  same  pro- 
ducts,  viz.  cast-iron  and  slag,  and  has  the  adyantage  of  allowing 
ibe  operator  to  judge,  by  the  small  lump  obtained  in  the  assay, 
of  the  quality  of  cast-iron  which  the  ore  would  produce  in  the 
blast-furnace. 

Neyertheless,  before  making  the  assay  in  the  dry  way,  some  pre- 
liminary experiments  in  the  humid  way  are  generally  performed, 
as  they  more  clearly  determine  the  nature  of  the  ore,  and  show  the 
quantity  of  flux  necessary  to  be  added  to  obtain  a  good  smelting. 

We  shall  divide  the  ores,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  assay, 
into  four  classes :  Ist.  Those  ores  which  contain  iron  in  the  state 
of  hydrated  sesquioxide ;  2d.  Ores  formed  by  anhydrous  sesqui- 
oxide ;  8d.  Ores  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron ;  4th.  Sparry  ores,  that 
is,  those  formed  by  protocarbonate  of  iron. 

1.  The  ores  of  the  first  class,  which  are  much  the  most  abun- 
dant in  France,  are  tested  in  the  following  manner : 

Ten  grammes  of  the  ore  are  first  calcined  to  redness  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  to  disengage  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Let  p  be  the 
weight  of  the  calcined  substance,  then  will  {lO—p)  represent  the 
weight  of  the  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

Ten  other  grammes  of  finely  powdered  ore  are  then  treated  with 
very  weak  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  only  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  which  may  be  in  the  gangue.  (If  none  existed,  there 
would  be  no  efiervescence,  and  the  use  of  the  weak  nitric  acid 
would  be  superfluous.^  When  the  efiervescence  has  ceased,  even 
after  the  addition  ot  a  fresh  quantity  of  acid,  the  residue  is  col- 
lected on  a  small  filter,  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  calcined  in 
a  platinum  crucible.  If  p'  be  the  weight  of  this  residue,  (10— p') 
will  represent  the  weight  of  the  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  lime 
contained  in  the  ore ;  and  consequently,  {p—p')  will  be  the  weight 
of  the  lime. 

Lastly,  10  gm.  of  powdered  ore  are  attacked  with  concentrated 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled  until  the  residue  has  en- 
tirely lost  its  colour.  The  quartz  and  clay,  which  alone  remain 
as  a  residue,  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  weighed  after  calcination. 
Their  weight  being  represented  by  p"j  we  shall  have  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ore,  by  collecting  the  results  of  all  these  operations : 

Water  and  carbonic  acid (10— |?) 

Lime ip'^Pl 

Quartz  and  clay p" 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, (differentially) 10— (10— p)— (jp— ;>')— p"«(p'— ;>"). 

If  the  ore  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  manganese,  which  is 
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easily  recognised  by  the  ochreoos  coloTir  of  its  powder,  the  weight 
( p'—p")  will  repreBcnt  pretty  exactly  the  weight  of  the  anhydroos 
Besqoiozide  of  iron  in  the  ore,  and,  conseqnently,  ^  ip'—p")  will 
be  the  weight  of  the  metallic  iron. 

It  is  more  easy  to  make  the  aasay  by  the  dry  way,  nnder  the  moat 
favourable  conditions.  Experiment  has  shown  that  the  cast-iron 
most  readily  separates,  and  a  well-faBed  slag,  nearly  entirely  free 
from  oxide  of  iron,  is  obtained  when  the  gangne  is  composed  of  clay 
^^^^^  and  carbonate  of  lime,  in  snch  proportions  that  the  lattw 
_  ,  should  be  two-thirds  of  the  clay.  An  addition  of  chalk  or 
1  kaolin  to  10  gm.  of  powdered  ore  is  then  made,  until  the 
1  mixture  resemblee  the  composition  just  indicated;  which, 
I  after  being  well  ground  in  an  agate  mortar,  is  introduced 
I  into  the  cavity  abc  of  a  crucible  covered  with  damp  char- 
coal* (fig.  516).  The  ore  is  inserted  in  a  heap  m  into 
the  cavity  made  with  a  glane  rod,  and  the  crucible  is 
"*■  "■  filled  with  damp  charcoal.  The  lid  is  luted  with  clay, 
and  the  crucible  itself,  being  set  on  fire-bricks,  or  pieces  of  burnt 
earth,  and  secured  with  clay,  is  heated 
in  an  air-furnace,  or  in  s  fo^.  .  Fi- 
gure 517  represents  the  construction 
of  an  air-fomace  very  suitable  for  test- 
ing iron-ores ;  it  resembles  the  fhmace 
rBHi  ^°^  melting  steel  (§  856),  but  is  smaller. 

'^^^  ^"^  cmcn>IeB  may  be  arranged  in  this 

furnace,  and  4  tests  made  at  once.  The 
fuel  used  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
charcoal  and  coke,  taking  care  to  raise 
the  temperature  gradually,  so  that  the 
crucibles  may  dry  slowly,  while  the 
register  r  regulates  the  draught.  Dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
temperature  is  raised  as  high  as  pos- 
I  sible.  The  operation  lasts  in  all  an 
'  hour  and  a  quarter,  after  which  the 
cmcibles  are  removed  and  allowed  to 


Fig.  617. 


'  The  prBpvktion  of  a  "bruqned"  cmcibl*  reqnirei  soine  prMantioiii,  whioh 
it  nay  be  worth  while  to  iDdieaU.  "Bruqae"  i«  compoMd  of  chucael,  powdered 
■sd  sifl«d,  moiBtened  with  wetef  bo  u  to  give  it  a  oertain  dtgrte  of  coTuiateacy, 
and  introduced  Into  «  erneible  of  refrutor;  day,  into  which  it  ia  rammed  with  a 
wooden  (tamper.  Thie  reqairea  BOTeral  additiou  of  the  material,  u  it  becomea 
eompreeeed  b;  pooncUiig.  Before  adding  a  new  layer,  the  Bnrface  of  the  precsding 
mnst  be  made  rongh,  aa  otherwise  it  would  not  Incorporate  itaelf  with  the  Bucceed- 
iag  Btratnm,  and  &t  two  lajera  might  separata  daring  the  heating,  cansiDg  cracki 
to  form,  through  which  the  liqnid  Bubetanees  might  eeeape. 

When  the  orudble  is  Sllea  and  the  charcoal  well-heaped  in,  a  part  of  the 
"  braaque"  U  remored  with  a  knife,  bo  as  to  form  a  rounded  oarity  abe  (Sg.  616), 
the  material  taken  Cram  whioh  ii  heaped  along  the  eidea  of  the  emcible ;  and  (he 
iorfkcM  are  Umd  robbed  nnooth  with  a  strong  glass  rod. 
Vol.  IL— K 
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cool.  The  fused  Inmp  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  ornoible  is 
oompoaed  of  a  batton  of  cast-iron,  Bnrmoimted  bv  elag,  both  of 
which  are  weighed  together.  The  slag  is  then  broken  off  and 
pounded  to  pieces,  to  ascertain  that  it  contains  no  metallic  globules, 
and  the  batton  and  globules  are  weighed. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  as  the  metal  weighed  is  in  the  state 
of  cast-iron,  that  iB,  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon, 
its  weight  is  cossequentlj  rather  too  great;  but  at  the  same  time 
this  excess  of  weight  nearly  compensates  for  the  small  quantity 
of  iron  which  always  remains  in  the  state  of  oxide  in  the  slag. 

Instead  of  the  air-furnace  of  fig.  617,  which  is  found  only  in 
laboratories  where  such  tests  are  made  in  quantity,  an  ordinary 
blacksmith's  forge  may  be  used,  when  a  sort  of  hearth  can  con- 
veniently be  made  with  refractory  bricks,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  omcible  is  to  be  placed. 
Eig.  618  represents  a  small  portable  furnace,  which  may  be  con- 
structed without  much  expense,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  testing  iron-ores.  It  is  made 
'  of  two  large  refractory  crucibles  A£ed, 
ABEF,  the  upper  one  of  which,  forming;  the 
lid,  has  a  large  opening  0,  through  which 
the  fuel  is  charged  and  the  ur  escapes, 
while  the  lower  crucible  has  three  holes 
o,  o',  o",  and  its  bottom  rests  on  a  cap  U 
of  baked  clay,  into  which  the  nozsle  a  of  a 
bellows  enters.  The  small  "brasqued"  cru- 
cible is,  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  furnace,  set  on  several  pieces  of 
brick  placed  on  each  other,  to  the  upper  one 
of  which  it  is  luted  with  clay.  The  fuel 
used  is  charcoal  or  a  mixture  of  charcoal 
and  coke. 

2.  When  the  ore  consists  of  anhydrous  peroxide  of  iron,  the 
proporUoQ  of  siliceous  gangne  can  no  longer  be  determined  bv 
aotmg  on  it  with  chloroEydric  acid,  because  the  native  peroxide  is 
unaffected  by  this  acid,  and  the  latter  therefore  dissolves  only  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  may  be  thus  determined: — In  order  to 
make  the  assay  in  the  furnace,  i  of  its  weight  of  a  fosible  sihoate, 
white  glass,  for  example,  is  mixed  with  the  ore,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  too  siliceous  scorise  from  retaining  oxide  of  iron.  If  this 
should  nevertheless  take  place,  which  would  be  known  by  the 
deep  green  colour  of  the  slag,  the  test  must  be  repeated,  bat  with 
an  mcreased  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  with  less  glass 
than  before. 

8.  As  even  the  most  concentrated  acids  act  with  difficulty  on 
native  magnetic  iron,  the  proportion  of  quartsosa  nngue  by  which 
Bsch  ores  are  accompaniea  cannot  be  detarminod  Dj  oUordiydiio 
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acid,  and  the  assay  must  be  made  as  in  the  preceding  case,  that 
is,  the  ore  most  be  immediately  fused  in  a  forge-fire  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  white  glass  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

4.  Although  the  native  protocarbonate  of  iron  is  converted  by 
calcination  into  magnetic  oxide,  the  loss  of  weight  which  sparry 
ores  suffer  by  heat  does  not  exactly  represent  the  weight  of  the 
disengaged  water  and  carbonic  acid,  because  the  protoxide  of  iron 
absorbs  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it 
decomposes.  By  treating  the  ore  with  weak  nitric  acid,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  dissolved ;  but  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  being 
dissolved  at  the  same  time,  the  lime  cannot  be  determined  as  in 
the  first  case,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  act  on  the  ore  with  con- 
centrated boiling  chlorohydric  acid,  in  order  to  convert  the  iron 
into  sesquioxide.  The  solution  b  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle 
heat  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  and  treated  with  water,  which 
leaves  the  quartzose  and  argillaceous  gangue  undissolved ;  after 
which  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  the 
lime  are  then  successively  separated  in  the  liquid  by  the  processes 
described  §  803. 

§  859.  When  the  oxide  of  iron  readily  dissolves  in  acids,  the 

Juantity  of  iron  existing  in  an  ore  can  be  exactly  and  rapidly 
etermined  by  boiling  8  grammes  of  the  finely  powdered  ore  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  until  the  solution  loses  its  colour,  evaporating 
to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
water.  The  latter,  which  consists  of  the  quartzose  and  argillaceous 
gangue,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  weighed.  A  standard  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potassa  is  then  poured  into  the  liquid,  using 
the  precautions  indicated  (§  804),  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  perma- 
nent rose-colour,  and  the  quantity  of  metaUic  iron  existing  in  the 
3  grammes  of  ore  is  determmed  from  the  quantity  of  permanganate 
of  potassa  used. 

If  the  ore  be  specular  iron,  or  magnetic  oxide,  it  can  only  be 
acted  on  by  chlorohydric  acid,  after  being  heated  to  a  high  red- 
heat  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  3  or  4  times  its  weight  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  or  bisulphate  of  potassa.  The  peroxide  of  iron,  in 
this  way,  becomes  disaggregated  and  easier  soluble  in  chlorohydric 
acid. 

ANALTSIS  OF  CAST-IBON  AND  STEEL. 

§  860.  Cast-iron  is  a  compound  of  carbon  with  iron,  frequently 
containing,  in  addition,  a  certain  quantity  of  silicium,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  manganese.  We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the 
mode  of  successively  determining  these  several  elements. 


Determination  of  Qashon, 

§  861.  Grray  cagt-iron  can  be  easily  filed,  vhile  white  caat-iron 
■nd  fine  metal  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  hard,  bat  when  the  file 
irill  not  oat  them,  they  can  he  pounded  in  a  mortar.     Fig.  519 

i     represents  a  small  apparatus  of  cast-steel,  in  which 
the  pnlverization  can  be  easily  efiected.     It  is  com- 
posed of  a  steel  receiver  <3hed,  to  which  is  fitted  a 
cylinder  efgh,  exactly  filled  by  a  steel  piston  F.  Some 
pieces  of  white  cast-iron  are  placed  in  the  cylinder, 
the  piston  P  is  introduced,  and  resting  the  base  he 
OD  an  anvil,  the  head  of  the  piston  is  struck  with  a 
^  hammer.     After  a  certain  nnmber  of  blows,  the 
,  powdered  substance  is  removed,  and  passed  throneh 
.,«        ■  ^Uc  B'^^^  >  '^^  fragments  then  remaining  on  the 
n^  so.       Bieve  being  again  broken  np  in  the  apparatos,  and 
this  prooeu  repeated  until  the  whole  qaantity  is  reduced  to  fine 
powder. 

Five  grammes  of  powdered  caat-iron  are  then  miied  with  100 
or  120  gm.  of  ohromate  of  lead,  \  of  the  mixture  is  set  aside,  and 
with  the  remaining  {,  5  gm.  of  chlorate  of  potassa  are  inti- 
mately mixed,  when  the  whole  is  introduced  into  a  tube  dosed  at 
one  end,  resembling  those  used  for  the  combustion  of  organic  sub- 
stances with  oxide  of  copper;  and  on  it  the  mixture  containing 
no  chlorate  of  potassa  is  placed.  The  tube  is  rested  on  a  sheet- 
iron  grate,  while  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  or  pumice- 
stone  soaked  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to  absorb  the  moisture 
given  ofi'  by  the  materials,  is  fitted  to  its  extremity,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  is  then  arranged  as  represented  in  fig.  279. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  combustion-tube,  which  does  not  con- 
tun  chlorate  of  potassa,  is  first  heated,  and  the  coals  are  then 
slowly  approached  to  that  part  containing  the  chlorate.  The  cast- 
iron  bums,  partly  at  the  expenae  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chromate 
of  lead,  and  partly  by  that  disengaged  by  the  chlorate,  and  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed  and  collected  in  the  globe  apparatus.  Fresh 
coals  are  added,  until  the  end  of  the  tube  is  reached.  The  excess 
of  oxygen  gas  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  is  at 
the  same  time  disengaged  and  driven  through  the  apparatus ;  but 
a  little  experience  soon  teaches  how  to  avoid  any  danger  of  an 
explosion.  It  is  well  to  place  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of 
chromate  of  lead  and  chlorate  of  potassa  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
bustion-tube, as  the  oxygen  disengaged  from  this  drives  the  last 
traces  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  globe  apparatus.  The  increase 
of  weight  of  the  latter  gives  very  exactly  the  carbonic  acid  arising 
&om  the  carbon  of  the  cast-iron,  while  the  sulphur  it  may  contain 
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remains  in  the  oombnstion-tnbe  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  lead, 
and  does  not  affect  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  mixture  in  the  combustion-tube  so 
that  a  free  space  may  remain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  as 
otherwise  the  chromate  of  lead,  on  becoming  doughy  and  expanded, 
might  obstruct  the  tube  and  cause  an  explosion. 

The  same  process  necessarily  applies  to  the  determination  of 
the  carbon  which  exists  in  steel  and  in  soft  iron. 

The  carbon  contained  in  cast-iron  and  steel  may  also  be  exactly 
determined  by  causing  these  substances  to  react  slowly  on  chloride 
of  silver.  To  do  this,  80  or  40  grammes  of  chloride  of  silver  are 
fused  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  weighing 
about  5  gm.  and  exactly  weighed  is  placed  on  it,  and  then  water 
containing  a  few  drops  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  added.  The  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  gradually  decomposed,  while  protochloride  of  iron 
is  formed  and  the  carbon  set  free ;  but  the  reaction  is  very  slow, 
and  often  requires  several  weeks  for  its  completion.  There  re- 
mains, at  last,  a  spongy  mass  of  carbon  and  silicic  acid,  from 
which  the  last  traces  of  iron  are  extracted  by  boiling  with  dilute 
chlorohydric  acid.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and 
weighed  after  being  well  dried,  or  better  still,  after  a  calcination 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  Its  weight  is  that  of  the  carbon 
and  silicic  acid  united ;  and  it  is  then  calcined  in  a  platinum  capsule, 
by  which  the  carbon  bums  off,  when  the  weight  of  the  silicic  acid 
remaining  can  be  directly  determined,  and  that  of  the  carbon  cal- 
culated by  the  difference. 

As  a  substitute  for  chloride  of  silver,  chloride  of  copper  may  be 
employed,  which  acts  more  rapidly  on  the  cast-iron,  but  always 
disengages  a  small  quantity  of  carburetted  gas,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  carbon  found  is  rather  too  small. 

§  862.  We  have  seen  that  carbon  could  exist  in  cast-iron  in  two 
states :  1st,  in  that  of  combined  carbon,  as  in  white  cast-iron  and 
steel ;  2dly,  in  the  state  of  small  isolated  laminae,  as  in  gray  cast- 
iron.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  distinguish  these  two 
states  of  carbon,  as  they  exert  a  remarkable  influence  over  the 
nature  of  the  cast-iron,  and  moreover  are  easily  determined  by 
analysis.  In  fact,  when  chlorohydric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  on  a 
white  cast-iron  or  steel,  the  metal  dissolves  and  evolves  a  very 
fetid  hydrogen  gas,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  gaseous 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  vapours  of  certain  liquid  carburetted 
hydrogens  which  have  been  not  yet  studied.  All  the  carbon  of 
the  cast-iron  disappears  in  these  hydrogenated  products,  and  the 
residue  is  composed  only  of  the  silicic  acid  produced  by  the  silicium 
of  the  cast-iron.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  gray  cast-iron  be  treated 
with  chlorohydric  acid,  the  gas  evolved  is  still  fetid,  as  the  carbon 
which  was  in  intimate  combination  with  the  iron  is  converted  into 
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gaseous  or  liqnid  carburets  of  hydrogen,  Imt  the  isolated  earbon 
which  existed  in  it  in  the  state  of  graphite  remains  intact  with  the 
silicic  acid.  The  residue  is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  and,  mfter 
being  well  washed,  is  dried.  Some  ether  is  then  poured  oyer  the 
filter,  to  dissolye  any  oil  which  may  remain,  after  which  it  is  again 
dried  at  a  temperature  above  212°,  and  the  residue  weighed :  the 
weight  of  the  graphite  and  silicic  acid  united  is  thus  obtained. 
The  substance  is  heated  in  a  platinum  capsule  in  the  open  air,  or 
better  still,  in  a  current  of  oxygen,  by  wliich  the  graphite  boms, 
and  leaves  as  a  residue  only  silicic  acid,  which  can  be  determined 
by  weight.  By  subtracting  from  the  whole  weight  of  the  carbon 
ODtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  cast-iron  the  weight  of  graphite 
first  obtained,  the  weight  of  the  combined  carbon  is  ascertained. 

Determination  of  SUicium* 

§  868.  The  silicium  of  cast-iron  is  determined  by  dissolving  the 
latter  in  chlorohydric  acid,  which  converts  the  silicium  into  gelati- 
nous silicic  acid.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  to  render 
the  silex  insoluble,  then  treated  with  water,  and  the  residue 
collected  on  a  filter.  The  silex  is  weighed,  after  having  been  eal* 
cined  at  a  dull  red-heat,  and  the  weight  of  the  silicium  is  deduced 
from  it. 

Oast-iron  frequently  contains  particles  of  slag,  so  that  the  residue 
is  composed  not  only  of  the  silicic  acid  furnished  by  the  silidum 
of  the  cast-iron,  but  also  that  of  the  slag,  which  may  have  been 
more  or  less  altered  by  the  chlorohydric  acid.  The  slag  of  char- 
coal furnaces  generally  resists  this  acid,  while  that  of  coke  furnaces 
is  more  or  less  completely  acted  on  by  it.  By  treating  powdered 
cast-iron  with  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  the  iron  may  be  entirely 
dissolved,  without  sensibly  affecting  the  slag,  while  the  residue 
consists  of  gelatinous  silex  and  slag,  and  is  treated  by  a  solution 
of  caustic  potassa,  which  dissolves  the  silex  and  leaves  the  slag. 
The  silicic  acid  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  silicium  of  the 
cast-iron  can  thus  be  exactly  ascertained. 

Determination  of  Sulphur. 

§  864.  The  cast-iron  is  acted  on  by  aqua  regia,  which  dissolves 
the  iron  as  perchloride,  and  converts  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric 
acid.  The  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  pre- 
cipitated by  chloride  of  barium  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  from  which 
the  weight  of  the  sulphur  in  the  cast-iron  may  be  deduced. 

Determination  of  Phosphorus. 

§  865.  The  cast-iron  is  acted  on  by  aqua  regia,  evaporated  to  dnr- 
ness  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  and  Uien  treated  with  water.  The 
liquid,  containing  phosphorus  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid,  is 
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then  allowed  to  digest  at  a  temperature  of  about  212^,  for  several 
hours/ with  an  excess  of  sulfhydntte  of  potassium,  which  precipitates 
iron  and  manganese  in  the  state  of  sulphides.  After  separating 
these  by  filtration,  the  liquid  contains  phosphoric  acid  and  alkaline 
sulphides,  which  are  decomposed  by  a  slight  excess  of  chlorohy- 
dric  acid,  after  which  the  liquid  is  boiled  to  drive  off  the  sulf  hydric 
acid.  One  decigramme  of  piano-forte  wire  is  then  weighed  very 
exactly,  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  added  to  the  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  obtained.  An  excess  of  ammonia  poured  into  the 
liquid  then  completely  precipitates  the  iron  added  in  the  state 
of  hydrated  sesquioxide,  and  carries  with  it  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
which  existed  in  the  liquid,  precipitated  as  a  basic  perphosphate 
of  iron.  This  precipitate  is  weighed  after  calcination  in  the  air ; 
and  if  from  it  0.143  gm.,  the  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron 
yielded  by  0.100  gm.  of  metallic  iron,  are  subtracted,  the  weight 
of  the  phosphoric  acid,  whence  that  of  the  phosphorous  in  the  cast- 
iron  may  be  deduced,  is  obtained. 

The  same  determination  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner: — 
After  having  dissolved  the  cast-iron  in  chlorohvdric  acid,  the  liquid 
is  filtered  and  an  excess  of  acetate  of  soda  added,  the  acetic  acid 
of  which  is  set  free  and  chloride  of  sodium  is  formed.  Now,  as 
sesquioxide  of  iron  forms  with  phosphoric  acid  a  phosphate  Fe^O, 
PhO^  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid  combines  with 
the  proper  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  to  form  this  phosphate, 
which  is  precipitated,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling 
water,  and  weighed  after  calcination.  The  precipitate  may  also 
be  redissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid,  the  liquid  boiled  with  sidphite 
of  soda  to  bring  the  perchloride  of  iron  to  the  state  of  protochlo- 
ride,  and  the  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassa  poured 
in  to  determine  the  quantity  of  iron  it  contains.  The  weight  of 
phosphoric  acid  is  thence  easily  deduced,  and,  consequently,  that 
of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  cast-iron. 

Determination  of  Manganese. 

§  866.  The  manganese  contained  in  cast-iron  is  easily  ascertained 
by  the  processes  described  §  803. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SLAGS  AND  FURNACB  SGORLfi. 

§  867.  Slag  is  composed  chiefly  of  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime, 
but  often  contains,  in  addition,  small  quantities  of  the  silicates  of 
iron  and  manganese.  The  various  scoriae  arising  from  the  refining 
of  cast-iron  are  composed  of  silicates  of  iron  and  manganese,  but 
may  also  contain  small  quantities  of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  and 
potassa,  arising  from  the  ashes  of  the  fuel  used.  Forge  scoriss  are 
readily  acted  on  by  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  by  which  the  ma- 
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jority  of  slags  is,  howeyer,  not  attacked.  These  products  are  ana- 
lysed by  the  processes  described  in  the  analysis  of  glass  (9  704), 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  forge  scorise,  it  is  useless  to  employ  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  fluohydric  acid,  as  the  substance  is  acted  on 
immediately  by  chlorohydric  acid. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  IRON,  STEEL,  AND  CAST-IRON. 

§  868.  By  the  hardness  of  wroueht-iron  is  understood  the  resist- 
ance it  presents  when  filed,  cut,  bored,  or  struck  with  a  hammer 
while  it'  is  cold,  which  properties  vary  greatly  in  the  different  kinds 
of  iron  manufactured  in  different  furnaces.  Iron  which  when  cold 
readily  takes  the  impression  of  the  hammer,  is  commonly  flexible 
and  tough,  but,  although  of  an  excellent  (quality,  cannot  be  univer- 
sally applied, — ^that  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  hard  and  tough  being 
preferred.  The  best  iron  is  that  which  is  very  hard,  without  being 
brittle,  that  is,  without  breaking  easily  under  the  hammer. 

Iron  which  breaks  or  splits  easily  when  heated  is  said  to  be 
$Ju>rt;  a  defect  which  is  produced  by  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur: 
1^  part  of  sulphur  will  make  iron  slightly  short. 

When  iron  contains  0.5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  it  is  brittle  when 
cold,  while  a  smaller  quantity  only  renders  the  metal  harder,  still 
giving  iron  of  good  quality. 

Wrought-iron  may  contain  0.25  per  cent,  of  carbon,  without  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  remarkably  hardenin^y  tempering,  which 
is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  steel  (§  857).  When  the  carbon  rises 
to  0.60  per  cent,  the  metal  becomes  too  steely,  and  strikes  fire  with 
a  flint  after  tempering.  The  quantity  of  carbon  which  renders  iron 
steely,  varies  with  the  purity  of  the  metal ;  for  very  pure  iron,  for 
example,  a  larger  proportion  than  for  that  containing  smaller  quan- 
tities of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  is  required. 

Steel,  refined  by  fagoting,  and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  suffi- 
ciently hard  and  tough  for  cutting  instruments,  contains  from  1.0 
to  1.5  per  cent,  of  carbon.  When  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is 
greater,  the  steel  becomes  harder,  but  loses  in  toughness  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  property  of  being  welded.  Steel  containing  1.75 
per  cent,  of  carbon  cannot  be  welded  at  any  temperature. 

When  iron  is  combined  with  2  per  cent,  of  carbon,  it  cannot  be 
forged  under  the  hammer.  This  property  may  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinguishing steel  from  cast-iron,  the  compounds  of  iron  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  carbon  than  1.9,  consequently,  being  no 
longer  steel,  but  cast-iron. 

Cast-steel  which  contains  from  1.9  to  2  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
cannot  be  forged,  but  it  never  parts  with  its  graphite,  even  by 
very  slow  cooUng.  Graphite  separates  by  slow  cooling,  only  when 
the  iron  is  combined  with  at  least  2.5  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
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The  properties  of  cast-iron  do  not  depend  so  mnch  on  the  whole 
quantity  of  carbon  contained,  as  on  that  with  which  it  is  intimately 
combined.  Gray  cast-iron  most  frequently  contains  only  2  or  2.5 
per  cent,  of  combined  carbon,  the  rest  of  this  substance  being  scat- 
tered through  it  in  the  form  of  graphitous  spangles.  Gray  cast- 
iron  requires  a  higher  temperature  for  fusion  than  white  cast-iron, 
and  passes  almost  suddenly  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  while 
white  iron  passes  through  an  intermediate  doughy  state ;  on  which 
account,  probably,  white  cast-iron  is  more  easily  refined  than  my 
iron  containing  the  same  quantity  of  carbon.  Therefore,  it  is 
always  endeayoured  to  obtain  white  cast-iron  for  refining,  when 
the  purity  of  the  ore  and  the  fuel  will  allow  it ;  for  we  haye  already 
said  (§  826)  that  with  impure  ores  and  fuels,  the  temperature  of  a 
blast  furnace  producing  gray  cast-iron  must  be  greatly  eleyated, 
unless  the  gray  iron  be  suddenly  cooled  on  leaying  the  furnace. 

Gray  cast-iron  is  conyerted  into  white  cast  iron  by  sudden  cool- 
ing, while  the  white  passes  into  the  gray  state  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, and  by  slow  cooling. 
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CHBOMniM. 
Equivalknt  =  26.7 ;  (333.76,  0  =  100.) 

§  869.  Ohrominm'^  is  obtiuned  combined  with  a  oertain  quantity 
of  carbon,  by  heating,  in  a  ^^brasqoed"  crucible,  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  and  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  carbon 
in  a  forge-fire,  when  the  carburetted  metal  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  porous  lump,  as  the  heat  was  not  sufficient  to  fuse  it.  This 
metallic  mass  is  finely  powdered  in  a  steel  mortar,  intimately  mixed 
with  a  few  hundredths  of  the  green  oxide  of  chromium,  and  the 
mixture  heaped  in  a  porcelain  crucible  accurately  coyered  by  its 
lid,  which  is  then  placed  in  a  second  earthen  crucible,  likewise 
**  brasqued,"  and  heated  to  the  highest  temperature  of  a  forge-fire. 
The  carbon  of  the  carburetted  chromium  is  burned  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxide,  and  a  purer  metal  is  obtained,  in  the  form  of  a. gray 
agglutinated  mass.  This  metal  is  brittle,  but  may  be  polii£ed» 
and  then  displays  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre.  It  is  yery  hard  and 
scratches  glass  readily,  and  its  specific  grayity  is  about  6.0.  It 
does  not  oxidize  in  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  com- 
bines rapidly  with  oxygen  when  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat.  It 
dissolyes  in  chlorohydnc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  eyolution 
of  hydrogen  gas. 

Pure  metallic  chromium  is  obtained,  in  the  form  of  a  dark-gray 
powder,  by  decomposing  the  yiolet  sesquichloride  of  chromium  by 
potassium.  The  pulyerulent  metal  has  so  powerful  an  affinity  for 
oxygen,  that  it  ignites  before  it  reaches  a  dull  red-heat,  and  is 
conyerted  into  green  oxide  of  chromium  when  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CHROMIUM  WITH  OXTGEN. 

§  870.  Chromium  forms  many  compounds  with  oxygen : 

1.  The  protoxide  CrO,  isomorphous  with  protoxide  of  iron  FeO. 

2.  The  sesquioxide  Gr^O,,  isomorphous  with  alumina  and  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  Fe,0,. 

8.  An  oxide  Cr,0^,  intermediate  between  the  first  two,  and  cor- 
responding to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  FeOyFe^O,;  so  that  its 
formula  should  be  written  CrOyCr^O,. 

4.  Chromic  acid  CrO„  corresponding  to  ferric  acid  FeO„  and 
manganic  acid  MnO,. 

6.  An  intermediate  oxide  CrO,,  which  should,  howeyer,  rather 


*  Diflooyered  in  1797  bj  YaiiqiieUii. 
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be  considered  as  a  combination  of  chromic  acid  with  protoxide  of 
chromium:  CrOyCrO,. 

6.  Lastly,  a  perchromic  acid  0,0^  corresponding  to  permanganic 
acid  Mn^O,. 

Protoxide  of  Chromium^  CrO. 

§  871.  Protoxide  of  chrome  is  obtained  by  adding  caustic  potassa 
to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  chromium,  when  a  deep  brown 
precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  is  formed.  But  this  substance 
has  so  great  an  afSnity  for  oxygen  that  it  decomposes  water  as 
soon  as  it  is  set  free,  disengaging  hydrogen,  and  being  converted 
into  a  tobacco-coloured  powder,  which  is  the  hydrate  of  a  definite 
oxide  Cr,0^,  corresponding  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  which 
should  consequently  assume  the  formula  CrO,Crj|0,.  The  trans- 
formation takes  place  very  rapidly,  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  The  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  chrome  OrO,Cr,0„  heated  in 
a  closed  tube,  is  converted  into  the  green  oxide  GraO,,  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

The  composition  of  protoxide  of  chrome  has  never  been  directly 
ascertained,  but  has  been  inferred  from  the  analysis  of  protochlo- 
ride of  chrome.     This  oxide  contains 

1  eq.  chromium 26.7  or  888.7 78.58 

1  "   oxygen 8.0       100.0 ..21.47 

1  "   protoxide 84.0       488.7 100.00 

Sesquioxide  of  Ohromium  Gr^Oa. 

§  872.  Sesquioxide  of  chromium  is  prepared  in  several  ways  : 

1.  By  heating  protochromate  of  mercury  ^gfiyOrO^\  when 
oxygen  is  disengaged,  the  mercury  distils,  and  sesquioxide  of 
chrome  remains  in  the  form  of  a  deep-green  powder : 

2(Hg.O,GrO,)=Gr,0,-f4Hg+50. 

2.  By  heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  of 

1  part  of  bichromate  of  potassa, 

1^  *^        sal  ammoniac, 

1     ^^        carbonate  of  potassa, 

when  chloride  of  potassium  and  oxide  of  chrome  are  formed,  while 
the  oxygen  given  off  by  the  chromic  acid  combines  with  the  hy- 
drogen of  the  ammonia : 

KO,2GrO,+KO,GO,+2(NH^,HGl)  =  2KG1  +  Gr,0,+5H0+N-h 

By  treating  the  substance  with  water,  the  chloride  of  potassium  is 
dissolved,  leaving  the  sesquioxide  of  chrome  in  a  state  of  purity. 
8.  By  heating  at  a  suitable  temperature,  in  an  earthen  crucible 
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or  in  a  retort,  2  parts  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  1  part  of 
sulphur;  when  the  sulphur  forms,  with  the  oxygen  given  off  by  the 
chromic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  potassa : 

KO,2CrO,+S=Cr,0,+KO,SO,. 

But  an  excess  of  sulphur  is  necessary,  as  a  portion  of  this  sab 
stance  is  volatilized  without  reacting  on  the  chromate.    By  treat 
!ng  it  with  water,  the  oxide  of  chrome  often  remains  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphur,  which  may  be  expelled  as  sulphurous 
acid  by  heating  it  in  contact  with  the  air. 

4.  ]5y  calcining  bichromate  of  potassa  in  a  ^^brasqued"  crucible, 
when  carbonate  of  potassa,  which  is  removed  by  water,  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chrome  are  formed : 

2(KO,2CrO,)+8C=2(KO,CO0+CO.+2Cr.O,. 

6.  By  heating  bichromate  of  potassa  to  a  high  white-heat,  when 
half  of  the  chromic  acid  is  decomposed  into  sesquioxide  of  chrome 
and  oxygen,  and  a  neutral  chromate  of  potassa  is  formed,  which 
is  removed  by  water : 

2(KO,2CrO,)-Cr.O,+80+2(KO,CrO,). 

In  this  case  the  sesquioxide  of  chrome  assumes  the  form  of  crys- 
talline lamellae. 

6.  By  heating  chromate  of  potassa  to  a  red-heat,  in  a  current 
of  chlorine,  when  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  the  chromic 
acid  is  decomposed  into  sesquioxide  of  chrome  and  oxygen : 

2(KO,CrO,)+2Cl«2KCl+Cr.O,+80. 

Sesquioxide  of  chrome,  thus  prepared,  appears  in  the  form  of 
green  crystalline  lamellse. 

7.  Lastly,  sesquioxide  of  chrome  is  obtained,  in  the  form  of 
small  rhombohedral  crystals,  isomorphous  with  native  crystallized 
alumina  or  corundum,  by  passing  through  a  heated  tube  a  red 
volatile  liquid  of  the  formula  CrO^Gl,  which  we  shall  describe 
under  the  name  of  chloroehromie  iieid. 

2CrO,Cl-Cr,0,+2Cl+0. 

The  crystals  which  arc  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  are 
often  1  or  2  millimetres  in  size,  very  brilliant,  and  of  so  deep  a 
green  colour  as  to  apnoar  black.  Thev  are  as  hard  as  oomndom 
and  readily  scratch  glass*     Their  snecific  gravity  is  5.21. 

Seequioxide  of  chrome  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat  Hydrogen 
even  docs  not  reduce  it  at  the  highest  temperature  of  our  labora- 
tory furnaces ;  but  charcoal  decomposes  it  in  a  for;ee-fire,  when  it 
is  intimately  mixed  with  the  oxide.  Vapour  of  sulphur  does  not 
act  on  it  at  a  white-heat,  while  sulphide  of  carbon  decompoees  it 
al  this  temperature,  and  converts  it  into  sulphide  of  ehromium. 

SeMuioxide  of  chrome  imparts  a  green  colour  to  fluxes,  and  we 
kave  already  seen  that  this  oxide  is  used  for  painUng  on  j^asa  and 
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porcelain.  A  red  colour,  called  pink-^olaurj  is  also  prepared  with 
chrome,  and  was  first  used  on  porcelain  by  the  English.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  to  redness  an  intimate  mixture  of  100  parts 
of  stannic  acid,  34  of  chalk,  and  3  or  4  of  chromate  of  potassa, 
and  then  treating  the  powdered  material  with  chlorohjdric  acid 
until  it  has  acquired  a  beautiful  rosy  tinge.  The  colouring  prin* 
ciple  of  this  substance  is  probably  an  oxide  of  chrome  superior  to 
the  sesquioxide. 

Strongly  calcined,  it  combines  with  the  acids,  even  when  they 
are  concentrated,  only  with  great  difficulty;  the  hydrate  must 
therefore  be  dissolved  when  salts  of  the  oxide  are  to  be  prepared. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chrome,  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sesquichloride  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  when  a 
gelatinous  bluish-gray  precipitate  is  formed,  which  must  be  washed 
with  boiling  water.  The  sesquichloride  of  chrome  used  in  this 
preparation  is  obtained  by  decomposing  bichromate  of  potassa  by 
sulphurous  acid,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid. 
To  effect  this  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a 
concentrated  hot  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  mixed  with 
chlorohydric  acid,  when  the  liquid  soon  changes  in  colour,  be- 
coming first  brown,  and  subsequently  assuming  a  beautiful  emerald 
green  hue.  The  reaction  is  terminated  when  the  liquid  still  exhales 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphurous  acid,  after  having  been  left  to  itself 
for  several  hours  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 

Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chrome  dissolves  readily  in  acids. 
Moderately  heated,  it  loses  its  water,  still  preserving  the  property 
of  easily  combining  with  acids ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  further 
elevated,  the  substance  suddenly  becomes  incandescent  before 
reaching  a  red-heat,  and,  after  incandescence,  the  oxide  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  acids. 

§  873.  Sesquioxide  of  chrome  can  combine  with  powerful  bases, 
and  one  of  these  compounds,  found  in  nature,  acquires  great  im- 
portance from  being  the  ordinary  chrome  ore.  It  consists  of  ses- 
auioxide  of  chrome  and  protoxide  of  iron,  combined  according  to 
ie  formula  FeO,GraO,:  in  mineralogy,  it  is  called  chromate  of 
iroTij  or  chromic  iron.  Chromic  iron  has  sometimes  been  found 
crystallized  in  regular  octahedrons,  presenting,  therefore,  the  same 
form  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  FeO,Fe,0„  and  spinell  MgO,Al90„ 
which  have  similar  formulae.  Most  frequently,  chromic  iron 
forms  considerable  masses,  of  a  deep  gray  colour  and  a  greasy 
lustre;  and  its  bearings  resemble  those  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
The  principal  mines  of  chromic  iron  are  in  Sweden,  the  Ural, 
and  near  Baltimore  in  the  United  States.*    It  has  been  found  in 

*  The  most  extensWe  and  important  locality  by  far,  is  that  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester  counties,  PennsyWania,  which  now  supplies  both  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  A  considerable  part  of  the  ore  is  now  obtained  by  simply  washing  the 
sands  of  brooks. —  W.  L.  F, 
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France,  in  the  department  of  Yar,  bnt  the  mine  appears  nearly 
exhausted. 

Chromic  Acid  CrO,. 

§  874.  In  order  to  prepare  chromic  acid,  one  and  a  half  times 
its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  gradually  and  in  small  quan- 
tities to  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  saturated  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  130°  to  140°,  when  bisulphate  of  potassa  is 
formed,  ^vrhich  remains  in  solution,  and  the  liquid  deposits  on  cool- 
ing long  red  needles  of  chromic  acid.  When  the  solution  is  cooled 
and  the  acid  liquid  decanted  off,  the  crystals  are  allowed  to  drain 
in  a  funnel  stopped  with  asbestus,  and  are  then  spread  upon  un« 
bumt  porcelain,  which  absorbs  the  remaining  water.  In  order  to 
purify  them,  their  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  a  small  quantitgr 
of  chromate  of  baryta,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  add, 
and  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  in  vacuo. 

Chromic  acid  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, but  becomes  almost  black  when  heated.  It  decomposes 
before  attaining  a  red-heat  into  sesquiozide  of  chrome  and  oxygen, 
and  is  deliquescent  and  very  soluble,  with  an  orange-yellow  colour. 

Chromic  acid  is  a  very  powerful  oxidizing  agent :  a  few  drops 
of  absolute  alcohol  thrown  on  it,  instantly  convert  it  into  sesqui- 
oxide,  with  so  great  an  evolution  of  heat  that  the  alcohol  some- 
times ignites.  Hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
chromic  acid,  disengaging  oxygen  and  forming  sesquisulphate  of 
chrome.  Oxygen  is  sometimes  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by 
heating  together  equal  weights  of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  Chlorohydric  acid  converts  chromic 
acid  into  sesquichloride  of  chrome,  with  disengagement  of  chlo- 
rine: 

2CrO,+6HCl=Cr,Cl,+6HO+3Cl. 

§  875.  Chromic  acid  appears  to  be  able  to  combine  in  several 
proportions  with  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  If  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potassa  be  treated  with  sulphurous  acid  until  it  assumes  a 
brown  colour,  and  at  that  moment  ammonia  be  added  to  the  liquid, 
an  ochreous  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  hot  water,  after  some 
time,  decomposes  into  chromic  acid  which  dissolves,  and  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  chrome  which  remains.  A  similar  compound  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  chrome  by  a  suitable  degree 
of  heat,  when  a  brown  spongy  mass  remains,  of  which  the  compo- 
sition is  represented  by  CrO^,  but  to  which  the  formula  Gvfi^ 
OrO,  has  been  assigned. 

Perchromie  Acid. 

§876.   By  treating  chromic  acid  with  oxygenated  water,  a 

beautiful  blue  solution  is  obtiuned,  which,  when  shaken  with  ether, 
loses  its  colour,  and  imparts  the  blue  compound  to  the  ether. 
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I  Lis  componnd,  which  is  not  very  stable,  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained in  an  isolated  state,  nor  has  it  been  combined  with  the 
mineral  bases.     Its  formula  is  supposed  to  be  Cr,0^ 

SALTS  FORMED  BT  PROTOXIDE   OF  CHROME. 

§  877.  Protoxide  of  chrome  CrO  is  a  powerful  base,  but  never- 
theless has  been  combined  with  only  a  small  number  of  acids,  on 
account  of  the  di£Bculty  of  obtaining  it  pure,  and  the  ready  sus- 
ceptibility of  change  of  the  salts  themselves,  which  rapidly  absorb- 
ing the  oxygen  of  the  air,  are  converted  into  sesquisalts.  The 
acetate  and  the  double  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  chrome  and  potassa 
only  are  known ;  but  in  order  to  ascertain  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  the  protosalts  of  chrome,  the  protochloride  must  be  resort- 
ed to.  These  compounds  are  known  by  the  following  reactions : — 
Caustic  potassa  at  first  affords  a  deep  brown  precipitate  of  hy- 
drated  protoxide,  but  which  is  immediately  changed  into  a  clear 
brown  hydrated  magnetic  oxide,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas.  Sulfhydric  acid  does  not  precipitate  them,  while  sulfhydrates 
yield  a  black  precipitate.  Bichloride  of  mercury  gives  a  white 
precipitate  of  protochloride  of  mercury.  Lastly,  oxidizing  reagents, 
such  as  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  etc.,  immediately  convert  the  proto- 
salts of  chromium  into  sesquisalts. 

SALTS  FORMED  BT  SESQIHOXIDE  OF  CHROME. 

§  878.  Sesquioxide  of  chrome  is  a  feeble  base,  analogous  to  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron.  The  salts  formed  by  this  oxide  may  eidst  under 
two  different  modifications,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  co- 
lours, the  first  being  violet,  while  the  second  is  green.  Several 
acids  produce  both  modifications ;  but  with  others  only  one  of  the 
colours  has  hitherto  been  obtained. 

A  green  and  a  violet  sulphate  are  known.  Ammonia  forms  in 
the  solutions  of  these  two  salts  precipitates  which  are  distinguished 
by  their  shades  of  colour ;  the  precipitate  of  the  green  sulphate 
being  bluish  gray,  and  producing  a  green  solution  with  sulphuric 
acid,  while  that  furnished  by  the  violet  modification  is  of  a  greenish 
gray,  but  also  produces  a  green  solution  when  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Potassa  and  soda  yield  bluish-gray  or  greenish-gray  precipi- 
tates, which  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  alkali,  forming  a  ^een  liquid, 
which  loses  its  colour  by  boiling,  as  the  hydrated  oxide  is  again 
precipitated. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  give  a  greenish  precipitate,  perceptibly 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Sulfhydric  acid  does  not  precipitate  the  sesquisalts  of  chrome, 
but  the  sulfhydrates  precipitate  those  of  the  hydrated  sesquioxide. 

The  sesquisalts  of  chrome  produce,  like  the  protosalts,  a  glass 
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of  a  characteristic  green  colour  when  fuBod  with  borax.  Fosed 
with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  or  better  still,  with  the  nitrates,  they 
form  alkaline  chromates,  which  are  recognised  by  the  yellow  solu- 
tions they  produce,  and  by  their  great  colouring  power. 

Sesquinitrate  of  Chrome. 

§  879.  Hydrated  sesquiozide  of  chrome  dissolyes  immediatdy 
in  nitric  acid,  furnishing  a  green  solution  which  leaves,  after  eva- 
poration,  a  very  soluble  green  salt,  readily  decomposable  by  heat 
At  a  moderate  temperature,  it  yields  a  brown  substance,  which  k 
regarded  as  a  sesquichromate  of  chrome  Crfi^^CrO^ 

Sesquisulphates  of  Chrome. 

§  880.  The  neutral  sesquisulphate  of  chrome  GraO^SSO,  has 
been  obtained  with  three  different  colours,  violet,  green,  and  red, 
which  appear  to  correspond  to  three  modifications  of  the  salt. 

The  violet  sulphate  is  obtained,  by  leaving  for  several  weeks,  in 
a  badly-corked  Dottle,  8  parts  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chrome, 
dried  at  212^,  and  8  or  10  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add. 
The  solution,  which  is  at  first  green,  gradually  becomes  blue,  and, 
after  some  time,  a  greenish-blue  crystalline  mass  is  deposited. 
With  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance,  alcohol  gives  a  violet- 
blue  crystalline  precipitate,  which,  after  having  been  dissolved  in 
very  weak  alcohol,  is  left  to  itself.  After  some  time,  the  liquid 
deposits  small  regular  octohedrons  of  the  formula  Cr,0,,3S0,+ 
16H0. 

The  green  sulphate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  sesquiozide  of 
chrome,  at  a  temperature  of  120^  to  140^,  in  concentrated  snI* 
phuric  acid,  or  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  violet  sulphate.  The 
liquid,  when  rapidly  evaporated,  yields  a  green  crystalline  salt, 
having  the  same  composition  as  the  violet  sulphate.  The  green 
sulphate  readily  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  blue  colour,  while 
the  violet  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  it.  The  violet  and  green  sul* 
phates  are  also  distinguished  by  several  chemical  reactions ;  thus, 
the  cold  solution  of  the  ^reen  sulphate  is  not  completely  decom* 
posed  by  the  soluble  salts  of  baryta,  and  the  decomposition  is 
complete  only  when  the  liquid  is  boiled,  while  all  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  violet  solution  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  precipitated 
when  cold  by  salts  of  baryta. 

If  the  violet  or  green  sulphate  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
892^,  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  clear  yellow  mass  is 
obtained,  which  leaves  as  a  residue  the  red  neutral  sulphate  of 
chrome,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  excess  of  acid.  This  anhy- 
drous sulphate  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  with  difficulty 
even  in  acid  liquids. 
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Chromic  Alums. 

§  881.  SesquisQlphate  of  chrome  is  isomorphons  with  sulphate 
of  alumina,  and  may  take  the  place  of  the  latter  in  the  alums.  The 
crjstallizable  chromic  alums  contain  the  violet  modification  of 
sulphate  of  chrome.  Three  of  these  alums  are  known,  affording 
beautiful  crystals : 

Potassic  alum Cr,0,3SO,+KO,SO,+24HO. 

Sodic  alum Cr,0„8SO,+NaO,SO,+24HO. 

Ammoniacal  alum Cr,0„8SO,+(NH„HO)SO,+24HO. 

Potasso-chromic  alum  is  prepared  by  heating  slightly  a  mixture 
of  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid  dissolved  in  water,  with 
a  reducing  substance,  such  as  sugar,  alcohol,  etc. ;  or  by  passing  a 
current  of  sulphurous  acid  through  the  liquid.  The  solution  depo- 
sits by  spontaneous  evaporation,  or  even  on  cooling,  if  it  be  sufiS- 
ciently  concentrated,  large  regular  octahedrons,  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary alum,  of  a  deep  violet  red.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
with  a  dirty  violet  colour,  but  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  to 
176^,  the  solution  becomes  green,  and  deposits  by  evaporation  red 
crystals  of  alum,  but  leaves  as  a  residue  an  uncrystallized  mass, 
which  is  still  a  double  sulphate  of  potassa  and  chrome,  but  which 
no  longer  presents  any  of  the  characters  of  potassa-chromic  alum. 
The  solutions  of  the  green  sulphates  of  chromium  give  the  same 
green  product  when  they  are  evaporated  with  sulphate  of  potassa. 

CHBOMATES. 

§  882.  Chromic  acid  combines  with  nearly  all  the  bases,  forming 
with  the  alkalies  salts  which  crystallise  perfectly,  and  are  isomor- 
phons with  the  corresponding  sulphates.  The  chromates  of  stron- 
tian,  lime,  and  magnesia  are  soluble,  while  the  other  metallic  chro- 
mates are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so. 

Chromic  acid  forms  with  the  alkalies  two  series  of  salts :  neutral 
chromates  and  bichromates,  the  former  of  which  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  while  the  bichromates  are  orange-red.  The  soluble 
chromates  are  easily  distinguished :  first,  by  their  colour,  which  is 
very  decided,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions ;  and  also,  by  the  cha- 
racteristic colours  of  the  precipitate  they  yield  with  various  metallic 
salts.  They  form  a  yellow  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  lead  and 
bismuth,  a  bright  red  one  with  those  of  mercury,  and  a  deep  red 
one  with  those  of  silver.  The  chromates,  heated  with  concen- 
trated chlorohydric  acid,  give  a  green  solution  of  sesquichloride 
of  chrome. 

Chromates  of  Potassa. 

§  883.  The  compounds  of  chromic  acid  with  potassa  are  the  most 
important  products  of  chrome,  as  large  quantities  of  them  are  used 
in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.    They  are  obtained  directly  from 
l2 
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chrome-ore,  that  is,  from  chromic  iron.  The  chrome-ore,  which 
even  when  purified  by  washing  always  contains  a  certain  quantity 
of  qoartzose  and  aluminous  minerals,  is  heated,  finely  powdered,  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  with  carbonate  of  potassa,  to  which  some 
nitrate  of  potassa  is  frequently  added,  and  the  material  is  constantly 
stirred  to  facilitate  its  oxidation.  Chromate  of  potassa,  but  at  the 
same  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  silicate  and  aluminate  of  potassa, 
are  formed,  to  separate  which  the  roasted  substance  is  treated  with 
water,  which  dissolves  the  soluble  alkaline  salts,  after  which  acetic 
acid  is  added  to  the  liquid  until  it  assumes  an  acid  reaction,  which 
is  a  sign  that  the  neutral  chromate  of  potassa  is  converted  into  a 
bichromate  and  that  the  silicic  acid  is  deposited.  The  bichromate, 
being  much  less  soluble  than  the  neutral  salt,  is  easily  separated 
by  crystallization,  and  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  forms  beautiful  red  crystals,  which  fuse 
without  change  before  attaining  a  red-heat,  but  decompose  at  a 
higher  temperature  into  neutral  chromate,  sesquioxide  of  chrome, 
and  oxygen  which  is  given  off.  This  salt  contains  no  water  of 
crystallization,  and  is  soluble  in  10  parts  of  cold  and  in  a  much  less 
quantity  of  boiling  water. 

Neutral  chromate  of  potassa  is  obtained  by  adding  chromate  of 
potassa  to  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  until  the  latter  assumes  a 
clear  yellow  colour,  and  evaporating  the  liquid,  when  yellow  anhy* 
drous  crystals  are  obtained,  presenting  exactly  the  same  form  as 
sulphate  of  potassa.  The  neutral  chromate  is  very  soluble,  as  cold 
water  dissolves  more  than  double  its  weight  of  it,  and  hot  water 
still  more.  The  solution  of  the  neutral  cl^omate  of  potassa  turns 
the  red  tincture  of  litmus  blue. 

The  neutral  chromate  of  soda  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and,  daring 
cooling  from  a  hot  saturated  solution,  forms  crystals  corresponding 
to  the  formula  NaO,CrO,+10HO,  and  is  isomorphons  with  8o£ 
phate  of  soda  NaO,SO,+10HO. 

Bichromate  of  Chloride  of  Potas%ium^  or  Ohhroehromate  ofPiAaua. 

§  884.  If  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  be  boiled  with  chlo* 
rohydric  acid  until  chlorine  begins  to  be  evolved,  a  brown  liquid 
is  obtained,  which  on  cooling  deposits  beautiful  orange-coloured 
crystals  of  a  salt  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  bichromate  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  EGl,2CrO,.  This  substance  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  a  bichromate  of  potassa,  in  which  one  of  the  equivalents 
of  chromic  acid  is  replaced  by  1  equiv.  of  chlorochromic  acid, 
CrO.Cl ;  but  then  its  formula  should  be  written,  KO(CrO,+CrO,Cl.) 

Chlorochromic  Acid, 

§  885.  A  chlorochromic  acid  OrOaCl  may  be  obtained  isolated, 
by  fusing  in  an  earthen  crucible  10  parts  of  sea-salt  and  17  pftrts 
of  bichromate  of  potassa.    The  liquia  matter  is  run  on  a  sheet-iron 
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plate,  and,  when  oool,  broken  into  fragments,  which  are  introdnced 
into  a  glass  retort  with  80  parts  of  concentrated  salphnric  acid. 
Reaction  commences  immediately,  a  gentle  heat  is  subsequently 
applied,  and  a  blood-red  liquid  condenses  in  the  receiver,  which 
should  be  cooled  with  ice.  The  density  of  this  liquid  is  1.71 ;  it 
boils  at  248°.  By  contact  with  water  it  is  decomposed  into  chromic 
and  chlorohydric  acids :  CrO,Cl+HO=CrO,+HCl.  It  should  be 
kept  in  glass  tubes  hermetically  sealed. 

COMPOUND  OF  CHBOMIUM  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  886.  If  sulphide  of  carbon  in  vapour  be  passed  through  a  heated 
porcelain  tube  containing  sesquioxide  of  chrome,  the  latter  is  con- 
verted into  crystalline  spangles  of  sulphide  of  chromium  Cr,S^  re- 
sembling native  graphite. 

COMPOUND  OF  CHBOMIUM  WITH  NITEOGEN. 

§  887.  A  compound  of  chromium  with  nitrogen  is  obtained  by 
heating  sesquichloride  of  chrome  in  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacid 
gas.  This  substance  then  presents  the  form  of  a  brown  powder, 
which  is  unchangeable  in  the  atmosphere  at  the-  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  readily  ignites  and  is  converted  into  sesquioxide  when 
heated  in  the  air. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CHBOMIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  888.  Chromium  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine :  a  proto- 
chloride  CrCl,  corresponding  to  the  protoxide  CrO ;  and  a  sesqui- 
chloride CraCl^  corresponding  to  the  sesquioxide  Gr^O,,  and  capable 
of  existing  under  two  different  modifications. 

Protochlaride  of  chrome  CrCl  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen 
gas  over  anhydrous  sesquichloride  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
tube.  Protochloride  of  chrome  is  white,  dissolves  in  water,  yield- 
ing a  blue  solution,  which  absorbs  rapidly  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
thus  converting  the  protochloride  into  an  oxychloride  Cr^Clj^O. 
The  solution  of  protochloride  of  chrome  readily  absorbs  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen,  like  the  protochloride  and  protosulphate  of  iron. 

§  889.  Anhydrous  sesquichloride  of  chrome  is  prepared  by  heat- 
ing an  intimate  mixture  of  sesquioxide  of  chrome  and  charcoal  in 
a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  the  process  otherwise  exactly  resembling 
that  for  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  aluminum  (§  604).  The 
sesquichloride  is  deposited  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  in  the 
form  of  small  spangles  of  a  peach-blossom  colour.  Anhydrous 
sesquichloride  of  chrome  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  water 
without  being  dissolved  by  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  but  boiling 
water  dissolves  it  after  some  time,  giving  a  green  solution.  If  a 
very  small  quantity  of  protochloride  of  chrome  CrCl  be  added  to 
cold  water,  sesquichloride  immediately  dissolves  with  evolution  of 
heat,  and  yields  a  green  solution  identical  with  that  obtained  by 
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dissolving  hydrated  sesquiozide  of  chrome  in  chloroliydric  acid. 
The  smallest  quantity  of  protochloride  of  chromei  -^j  is  sufficient 
to  prodnce  this  remarkable  effect. 

By  dissolving  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  chrome  in  chlorohydric 
acid,  a  green  solution  is  obtained,  which  yields,  on  eyaporation,  a 
deliquescent  green  mass,  the  formula  of  which,  when  evaporated 
in  dry  air,  is  CrCl,+9H0.  Heated,  it  evolves  water  and  chloro- 
hydric acid,  while  oxychlorides  remain.  Some  chemists  regard 
this  body  as  resulting  from  the  direct  combination  of  chlorohydric 
acid  with  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  as  a  chlorohydrate  of  sesquu 
oxide  ofchromey  and  give  it  the  formula  Cr,0„8HCl+6HO.  If 
the  hydrated  sesquichloride  be  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorohydric 
acid  gas,  it  only  loses  its  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  violet  anhy- 
drous sesquichloride. 

By  pouring  chloride  of  barium  into  a  solution  of  violet  sulphate 
of  chrome,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  and  there  remains  in 
the  liquid  a  violet  sesquichloride  of  chrome,  presenting  the  same 
composition  as  the  green  sesquichloride.  These  two  modificatioDB 
are  observed  in  several  chemical  reactions ;  thus  nitrate  of  silver 
only  precipitates  when  cold  f  of  the  chlorine  of  the  green  chloride, 
while  the  violet  sesquichloride  immediately  parts  with  the  whole 
of  it  at  the  boiling  point.  The  violet  chloride  is  rapidly  trana* 
formed  into  the  green  chloride. 

DETERMINATION  OF  CHROME ;  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  890.  Chrome  is  always  determined  in  the  state  of  green  oxide. 
To  do  this,  the  chrome  is  converted  into  chloride  or  sulphate  of 
sesquioxide,  and  the  boiling  solution  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
The  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  hydrate  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and,  after  being  well  washed,  is  calcined  in  a  closed  platinum 
crucible.* 

*  A  much  more  « xact  method  is  the  alkalimetrical  determination  of  chroinM, 
which  depends  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  described 
in  the  note  to  {  765.  The  chrome  must  first  be  conyerted  into  chromic  acid,  anlMi 
it  be  already  in  that  state,  by  a  fusion  with  caustic  potassa  and  chlorate  of  potaasa. 
Chlorohydric  acid  being  added  to  the  solution  of  the  chlorate  formed,  the  latter  is 
then  reduced  by  a  protosalt  of  iron   according  to  the  formola, 

6FeO+2CrO,=8Fe,OrfCr,Or 

Now,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  has  been  added,  and  the  sorpliii 
of  this  be  determined  by  permanganate  of  potassa,  according  to  {  804,  the  qnantitj 
of  chromic  acid  or  oxide  may  be  found  by  the  above  formula ;  as  six  equiyidents  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron  found  by  subtracting  the  quantity  determined  from  the 
whole  quantity  added,  correspond  exactly  to  two  equiyalenta  of  chromic  acid,  or 
to  one  of  sesquioxide  of  chrome. 

The  protosalt  of  iron  employed  is  the  protosnlphate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  of 
which  a  standard  solution  is  kept  for  the  determination  of  peroxide  of  manganeee. 

The  methods  of  determining  chrome  by  weight  are  inexact;  mm  aescndoxidi  of 
ohrome  cannot  entirely  be  freed  from  a  part  of  the  ftzed  aUnli  vaod  for  its  pie- 
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When  chrome  exists  in  solution  as  chromic  acid,  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury is  added,  and  the  precipitate  of  chromate  of  mercury  formed 
IS  calcined  in  a  platinum  crucible,  leaving  sesquioxide  of  chrome, 
which  is  weighed.  Chromic  acid  may,  also,  be  converted  into  ses- 
quichloride  of  chrome,  by  heating  the  liquid  with  chlorohydric  acid, 
and  passing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  it,  when  oxide 
of  chrome  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia. 

When  the  oxide  of  chrome  exists  in  the  state  of  a  salt  mixed 
with  alkaline  or  alkalino-earthy  salts,  it  is  precipitated  when  hot 
by  caustic  ammonia,  which  only  precipitates  the  oxide  of  chrome, 
and  is  filtered  rapidly,  so  as  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  con- 
tact of  the  air,  in  order  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  may  not 
precipitate  the  alkaline  earths.  If  the  liquid  contains  manganese, 
an  ammoniacal  salt  must  first  be  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  the  magnesia  from  being  precipitated  by  the  ammonia. 
The  oxides  of  chrome  and  the  alkaline  earths  may  also  be  precipi- 
tated by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  but  the  mixture  must  then  be  fused 
in  a  platinum  crucible  with  carbonate  of  soda,  when  chromate  of 
soda  is  formed  which  is  dissolved  in  water.  The  chrome  is  then 
precipitated  by  the  processes  described. 

Oxide  of  chrome  is  separated  from  alumina  by  boiling  the  hy- 
drated  oxides  with  caustic  potassa,  which  dissolves  only  the  alumina. 

Oxide  of  chrome  is  separated  from  oxide  of  manganese  by  adding 
to  the  liquid  containing  the  two  oxides  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
salt  sufficient  to  prevent  the  oxide  of  manganese  from  being  pre- 
cipitated by  the  ammonia.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  ammonia  added,  which  completely  precipitates  the  oxide  of 
chrome.* 

In  order  to  separate  oxide  of  chrome  from  the  oxides  of  iron,  the 
substance  must  be  heated  with  caustic  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible, 
when  chromate  of  potassa  is  formed,  which  is  dissolved  in  water, 
leaving  the  peroxide  of  iron  isolated. 

eipitation,  and  ammonia  does  not  precipitate  it  perfecUj ;  and  the  other  method, 
not  mentioned  in  the  text,  of  precipitating  chromic  acid  by  acetate  of  lead,  and 
weighing  the  chromate  of  lead  formed,  has  the  disadvantage  that  chromate  of  lead 
is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water. —  W.  L.  F. 

*  By  far  the  best  method  of  separating  chrome  from  manganese  is  to  precipi- 
tate the  former  as  sesquioxide  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  leaves  the  manga- 
nese in  solution. — W.  L.  F, 
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COBALT. 
Equivalent  =  29.6  (869.0;  0=100). 

§  891.  Pore  metallic  cobalt'*'  is  obtained  by  reducinp  its  oxides 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas ;  but  the  metal  is  then  in  the  form 
of  a  black  powder  which  is  pyrophoric,  like  oxide  of  iron  under 
the  same  circumstances :  it  becomes  incandescent  when  projected 
in  contact  with  the  air.  The  metal  is  obtained  in  a  more  agm- 
gated  and  less  oxidizable  form,  by  making  the  reduction  by  hyoro- 
gen  at  a  higher  temperature,  in  a  porcelain  tube  heated  in  a  re^er- 
beratory  furnace.  The  oxides  of  cobalt,  like  those  of  iron,  are 
easily  reduced  by  cementation  in  contact  with  charcoal.  If  oxide 
of  cobalt  be  heaped  in  a  ^^brasqued"  crucible,  and  heated  in  a 
forge-fire,  precisely  as  in  the  assay  of  iron,  a  fused  metallic  lump 
of  carburetted  cobalt  is  obtained,  which  is  gray,  possessing  a  lustre 
resembling  that  of  cast-iron ;  but  it  has  but  little  malleability,  and 
breaks  under  the  hammer.  Pure  fused  metallic  cobalt  may  be 
obtained  by  adopting  a  process  which  does  not  succeed  for  iron. 
Oxalate  of  cobalt  is  heaped  in  a  porcelain  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
so  as  to  introduce  as  great  a  quantity  as  possible ;  and  this  tube, 
closed  with  a  lid,  is  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible,  and  the  whole  is 
then  heated  in  a  strong  forge-fire,  after  the  interstices  have  been 
filled  with  clay.  The  oxalate  of  cobalt  is  decomposed  with  OTolu* 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  reaction, 

CoO,C,0,=Co+2CO^ 

when  the  metallic  cobalt  alone  remains,  and,  if  the  temperature  be 
sufficiently  high,  fuses  into  a  button.  The  cobalt  thus  obtained  is 
of  a  steel-gray  colour,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  8.5.     Cobalt  is  nearly  as  magnetic  as  iron. 

Cobalt  is  less  affected  by  damp  air  than  iron,  but  after  some 
time  becomes  covered  with  a  brownish-black  rust.  Heated  in  the 
air,  it  is  converted  into  an  oxide. 

Cobalt  dissolves  in  chlorohydric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acids,  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas ;  but  the  solution  is  effected  more 
slowly  than  that  of  iron  or  zinc. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  COBALT  WITH  0X7GEN. 

§  892.  Cobalt  forms  two  well  defined  oxides :  a  protoxide  eon* 
taining  21.32  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  a  sesquioxide  contunimt 
for  the  same  quantity  of  metal  one  and  a-half  times  more  Ol^ 

*  Cobalt  was  first  obtained  in  the  metaUic  state  bj  Brandt,  in  171 
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The  eqoiyalent  of  cobalt,  deduced  from  the  composition  of  these 
oxides  by  giving  to  the  protoxide  the  formula  GoO,  is  29.5. 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  eobaU  is  obtained  by  adding  caustic  po- 
tassa  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  cobalt,  a  sulphate  or  a  nitrate  for 
example.  The  gelatinous  precipitate,  of  a  lavender-blue  colour, 
should  be  well  washed  with  boiling  water  to  remove  the  last  traces 
of  potassa,  and  calcined  protected  from  the  air.  The  protoxide  is 
also  prepared  by  calcining  carbonate  of  cobalt  in  a  close  crucible. 
Protoxide  of  cobalt  is  a  powder  of  a  deep  ash-gray  colour,  which, 
when  heated  in  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  appears  to  be  con- 
verted into  an  oxide  CoO+Co^O,,  corresponding  to  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  which  forms  red  salts,  isomorphous 
with  those  yielded  by  the  other  metallic  oxides  of  the  same  formula. 

Sesquioxtde  of  cobalt  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine 
through  water  containing  hydrated  protoxide  in  suspension  ;  when 
the  liquid  becomes  rose-coloured  and  a  black  precipitate  is  formed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  portion  of  the  protoxide  is  changed 
into  a  chloride,  which  dissolves,  and  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  an- 
other portion  of  the  protoxide,  which  is  changed  into  sesquioxide : 

8CoO+Cl=Co,0,+CoCl. 

The  whole  of  the  protoxide  may  be  converted  into  sesquioxide 
by  precipitating  the  dissolved  protochloride  by  potassa,  and  again 
passing  chlorine  through  the  liquid ;  which  is  the  same  as  imme- 
diately treating  the  hydrated  protoxide  by  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
hypocUorite. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  PROTOXIDE  OP  COBALT. 

§  898.  The  protosalts  of  cobalt  are  generally  of  a  currant-red 
or  peach-blossom  colour.  Their  solutions  are  of  a  currant-red ; 
but  some  of  them,  principally  that  of  the  protochloride,  are  red 
only  when  diluted,  and  change  to  a  bright  blue  when  concen- 
trated, owing  to  a  dehydration  of  the  salt,  or  to  an  isomeric  modi- 
fication. It  also  occurs  when  the  temperature  is  elevated.  Crys- 
tals of  chloride  of  cobalt,  when  cold,  are  rose-coloured,  but  when 
slightly  heated,  assume  a  beautiful  blue,  without  perceptibly  losing 
any  water ;  for  they  return  to  the  rose  colour  on  cooling.  Charac- 
ters written  upon  paper  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  cobalt, 
disappear  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  because  the  chloride 
of  cobalt  is  then  in  its  rose-coloured  modification ;  but  if  the  paper 
be  brought  near  to  the  fire,  the  chloride  is  transformed  by  the  ele- 
vation of  temperature  into  its  blue  modification,  by  which  the 
characters  become  apparent,  as  the  colour  of  this  modification  is 
deeper.  As  the  paper  cools,  the  characters  disappear  again  en- 
tirely, unless  the  paper  has  been  too  highly  heated. 

This  property  of  chloride  of  cobalt  has  given  it  some  celebrity 
as  a  iymvatJietie  ink* 
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The  characters  only  become  blue  if  the  chloride  of  cobalt  used 
is  very  pure ;  but  when  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  nickel  they 
torn  green :  the  purity  of  the  liquid  may  thus  be  ascertained. 

Salts  of  cobalt  yield,  with  potassa  and  soda,  layender-blae  pre- 
cipitates. Ammonia  does  not  precipitate  the  solutions  containing 
an  excess  of  acid,  as  a  double  ammoniacal  salt,  not  decomposable 
by  an  excess  of  ammonia,  is  then  formed. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  produce  a  rose-coloured  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  cobalt,  while  the  alkaline  phosphates  and  arseniates 
throw  down  peach-blossom  coloured  precipitates  readily  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  acid.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  gives  a  dirty-green 
precipitate.  When  the  salts  of  cobalt  contain  an  excess  of  acid 
they  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  alkaline  sulf- 
hydrates  afford  a  black  hydrated  sulphide. 

SiUphate  of  cobalt  is  obtained  by  dissolying  the  oxide  in  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  crystallizes,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  7 
equivs.  of  water  CoO,SO.+7HO,  in  the  same  form  as  sulphate  of 
iron.  The  formula  of  the  crystals  formed  between  68^  and  86^ 
is  CoO,SO,-l-6HO,  and  they  are  isomorphous  with  sulphate  of 
magnesia. 

Spitrate  of  cobalt  is  obtained  by  dissolvine  the  metal,  or  the 
oxide,  in  nitric  acid.     The  nitrate  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat, 
and  leaves,  when  subjected  to  a  moderate  temperature,  the  oxide , 
CoO,Co,0,  as  a  residue. 

Oxalate  of  cobalt  is  deposited  in  small  rose-coloured  crystals, 
when  oxalic  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cobalt.  The 
salt  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  produce  in  solutions  of  the  salts  of  cobalt 
a  pale  rose-coloured  precipitate  of  the  hydrocarbonate 

2(CoO,CO,)+3(CoO,HO.) 

COMPOUND  OP  COBALT  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  894.  Sulphide  of  cobalt  is  prepared  by  heatmg  the  oxide  with 
an  alkaline  polysulphide  :  if  the  calcination  be  carried  to  a  white- 
heat,  a  bronze-coloured  metallic  button  is  obtained. 

COMPOUND  OP  COBALT  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  895.  Chloride  of  cobalt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in 
chlorohydric  acid.  We  have  already  said  that  this  chloride  exists 
under  two  modifications,  as  a  rose-coloured,  and  as  a  blue  com- 
pound. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  COBALT  WITH  ARSENIC. 

§  896.  Two  crystallized  arseniurets  of  cobalt  are  found  in  nature ; 
but  these  minerals  generally  contain  at  the  same  time  arseninrets 
of  nickel  and  iron.     Cobalt  is  also  found  in  combination^  at  tkft 
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same  time,  with  arsenic  and  sulphury  in  the  state  of  a  sulfarseninret 
CoAsg+GoS, :  mineralogists  call  it  gray  cobalt.  Its  most  ordinary 
crystalline  form  is  the  evJxhoctahedral.  The  gray  cobalt  worked 
at  Tunaberg,  in  Sweden,  which  is  very  pore,  is  mostly  nsed  in  labo- 
ratories to  obtain  the  products  of  cobalt.  To  effect  this,  the  pow- 
dered ore  is  first  roasted  in  the  muffle  of  a  cupelling-furnace,  with 
a  gentle  heat  at  the  commencement,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fusion 
of  the  material,  when  the  sulphur  bums  to  sulphurous  acid,  a 
large  portion  of  the  arsenic  is  changed  into  arsenous  acid  which  is 
disengaged  in  white  fumes,  and  another  portion  of  the  arsenic  is 
transiormed  into  arsenic  acid  which  remains  in  combination  with 
the  oxidized  cobalt,  forming  arseniate  of  cobalt.  When  white 
fumes  are  no  longer  disengaged,  a  small  quantity  of  powdered 
charcoal  is  thrown  on  the  material,  and  the  whole  is  mixed ;  after 
which  the  door  of  the  muffle  is  closed,  when  the  charcoal  reduces 
the  arseniate  to  the  state  of  an  arseniurct ;  and,  if  air  be  admitted, 
the  roasting  recommences  and  removes  an  additional  quantity  of 
arsenic.  As  this  substance,  however,  cannot  be  entirely  separated 
in  this  way,  the  whole  must  be  roasted  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  and  then  heated  in  a  crucible,  when  the 
last  portions  of  arsenic  combine  with  the  soda,  forming  arseniate 
of  soda,  which  is  removed  by  treating  the  material  with  boiling 
water.  The  cobalt  remains  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  generally  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is  separated  by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid, 
and  then  treating  with  water.  A  few  drops  of  carbonate  of  soda 
added  to  the  liquid  precipitate  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron.  Lastly, 
the  oxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained  by  adding  caustic  potassa;  or,  when 
metallic  cobalt  is  to  be  prepared,  the  oxalate  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose is  obtained  by  an  addition  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  powdered  ore  may  also  be  immediately  fused  with  a  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphur,  when  a  sulfarseniate  of  sodium  and 
sulphide  of  cobalt  are  formed,  which  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  in  the  form  of  a  ball.  This  sulphide,  heated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  by  disengaging  sulf hydric  acid,  yielding 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cobalt. 

DETERMINATION  OF  COBALT ;  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  897.  Cobalt  is  determined  either  as  protoxide  or  in  the  me- 
tallic state.  It  is  generally  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
caustic  potassa,  when  the  precipitate,  being  washed  with  boiling 
water  and  calcined  at  a  strong  red-heat  in  a  close  platinum  crucible, 
leaves  protoxide  of  cobalt ;  but  it  is  always  to  be  feared  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  cobalt  may  remain  in  the  state  of  sesquioxide.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  to  place  the  oxide  in  a  glass  bulb  A  (fig.  520),  and 

heat  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  thus  restoring  the  oxide  to 
Vol.  IL— M 
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the  state  of  metallic  cobalt,  which  is  weighed  as  sach.    When  the 

liquid  contains  ammonia- 
cal  salts,  it  mnst  be  eva- 
porated to  dryness  with 
excess  of  potassa  to  drive 
off  the  ammonia,  and  then 
treated  with  water.  Co- 
balt may  also  be  precipi- 
tated as  sulphide  by  solf- 
hydrate  of  ammonia;  bnt 
^-  ^20.  ^jjg  sulphide  most  then 

be  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  oxide  precipitated  by  potassa. 
§  898.  Cobalt  is  separated  from  the  alkaline  and  alkalino-earthy 
metals  by  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  cobalt 
alone  as  sulphide.  If  the  solution  contains  magnesia,  care  must 
be  taken  to  add  an  ammoniacal  salt,  to  prevent  the  precipitation 
of  this  substance. 

The  separation  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  alumina  is  easily  ef- 
fected by  caustic  potassa  in  excess,  which  dissolves  the  alumina 
and  precipitates  the  oxide  of  cobalt. 

It  is  very  difficult  satisfactorily  to  separate  cobalt  from  manga- 
nese. The  best  method  is  to  heat  the  two  oxides,  first  in  a  current 
of  chlorohydric  acid  gas,  which  transforms  them  into  chlorides,  and 
then  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  which  restores  the  chloride  of  cobalt 
to  the  metallic  state,  but  does  not  decompose  the  chloride  of  man- 
ganese ;  when,  by  treatment  with  water,  the  latter  chloride  only  is 
dissolved. 

In  order  to  separate  cobalt  from  iron,  the  iron  is  brought  to  the 
state  of  peroxide,  and  enough  sal-ammoniac  added  to  prevent  the 
precipitation  of  the  cobalt  by  an  excess  of  ammonia,  which  throws 
down  only  the  sesquioxide  of  iron :  the  cobalt  is  then  precipitated 
in  the  filtered  liquid  by  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia. 

SMALT,  AZURE,  OB  ZAFFBE. 

§  899.  Oxide  of  cobalt  readily  combines  with  fusible  silicates, 
producing  beautiful  blue  glasses,  which  find  an  extensive  use  in  por- 
celain-painting, and  are  highly  valued  for  their  property  of  resist- 
ing the  highest  temperatures,  provided  no  deoxidizing  substances 
be  present. 

A  blue  glass  containing  oxide  of  cobalt  is  technically  prepared, 
which,  when  finely  powdered,  is  used  for  colouring  wall  and  writing 
paper,  and  for  bluing  linen.  This  glass,  called  smaltj  or  azure^  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities,  from  the  native  sulfarseniuret  of 
cobalt,  in  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  ore  is  roasted 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  the  vapours  of  arsenious  acid 
condense  in  the  pipes  just  below  the  return-chimney.  The  ore, 
properly  roasted,  is  mixed  with  white  sand  and  very  pure  carbonate 
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of  potassa,  in  determinate  proportions,  and  fused  in  glass-house 
pots.  A  metallic  button,  which  is  called  9peis8y  composed  chiefly 
of  arseniurets  of  nickel  and  iron,  is  often  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  The  vitreous  substance,  which  has  an  intense  blue 
colour,  is  pounded  after  cooling,  and  then  ^ound  to  a  fine  powder, 
which  is  then  suspended  in  water,  when  the  grosser  particles  are 
first  deposited,  and  must  again  be  ground.  The  supernatant  muddy 
waters  are  decanted  after  some  time,  and  poured  into  buckets,  where 
they  gradually  deposit  finer  and  finer  powder.  The  clearness  of  the 
blue  colour  depends  on  the  fineness  of  the  particles. 

COBALT-BLUE,  OB  THENABD'S  BLUE. 

§  900.  Oxide  of  cobalt  also  enters  as  a  colouring  principle  into 
another  colour  used  in  painting,  and  called  cobctU-bluej  or  ThenarcTM 
blue.  This  colouring  matter  is  prepared  as  follows : — A  solution 
of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  cobalt  is  precipitated  by  phosphate  of 
potassa ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  solution  of  alum  is  treated  with 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  two  gelatinous  precipitates  of  alumina 
and  phosphate  of  cobalt  are  intimately  mixed,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  volumes  of  phosphate,  and  from  12  to  15  parts  of  alumina ; 
when  the  mixture,  dried  and  calcined  in  a  crucible,  changes  into  a 
beautiful  blue  powder.  It  is  important  to  prevent  the  combustible 
vapours  of  the  furnace  from  entering  the  crucible,  as  they  would 
seriously  injure  the  shade.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided  with 
certainty  by  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  a  small  quantity 
of  oxide  of  mercury,  which  produces  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas, 
and  preserves  the  oxide  of  cobalt  from  reduction. 
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NICKEL. 
Eqtjivaubnt  =  29.6  (870.0 ;  0  =  100.) 

§  901.  Metallic  nickel'*'  is  obtained  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  cobalt.  Oxide  of  nickel,  reduced  by  oxygen  at  a  low  tempera- 
tnre,  yields  a  pulyemlent  metal,  which  becomes  incandescent  in  the 
air,  and,  when  reduced  in  a  '^  brasqued"  crucible  in  a  forge-fire, 
produces  a  well- fused  carburetted  metal.  Pure  melted  metallic 
nickel  is  obtained  by  heating  oxalate  of  nickel  in  a  closed  vessel 
in  a  strong  forge-fire. 

Nickel  is  a  slightly-grayish  white  metal,  which  is  so  much  more 
malleable  than  cobalt,  that  it  can  be  hammered  and  drawn  out  into 
fine  wire.  Its  density  is  about  8.8.  It  is  nearly  as  magnetic  as 
iron,  but  loses  this  property  when  heated  to  about  400^.  Nickel 
bears  pretty  well  the  contact  of  a  damp  atmosphere,  but  by  heating 
in  the  air  is  converted  into  an  oxide.  It  dissolves  in  chlorohydric 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acids,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  NICKEL  WITH  OXTGEN. 

§  902.  Nickel  forms  two  oxides : 

A  protoxide  composed  of.....  Nickel 78.72 

Oxygen 21.28 

100.00 

and  a  sesquioxide  composed  of.....  Nickel 71.13 

Oxygen 28.87 

100.00 

From  this  the  equivalent  of  nickel  is  29.6,  differing  by  only  one 
decimal  from  that  of  cobalt. 

Protoxide  of  nickel  is  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  by  treating 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  nickel  with  caustic  potassa,  when  an  apple- 
green  precipitate  forms,  which,  when  well-washed  in  boiline  water, 
and  then  calcined  and  protected  from  the  air,  yields  anhydrous 
oxide  as  an  ash-gray  powder.  It  is  also  obtained  by  the  calcina- 
tion of  the  hydrocarbonate.  Although  calcined  nitrate  of  nickel 
leaves  some  oxide,  the  temperature  must  be  very  high  to  convert  it 
entirely  into  protoxide. 

Sesquioxide  of  nickel  is  prepared  by  subjecting  hydrated  prot- 
oxide suspended  in  water  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  or  treatmg  it 

*  Recognised  m  a  peculiar  metal,  in  1761,  by  Cronatedt  and  Bergmann. 
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by  an  alkaline  chlorite.     This  oxide  forms  a  black  powder,  which 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  disengagement  of  chlorine. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  PROTOXIDE  OF  NICKEL. 

§  903.  The  hydrated  salts  of  nickel  are  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  the  majority  of  them  becoming  yellow  by  losing  their  water 
of  crystallization,  while  their  solutions  are  of  a  beautiful  emerald 
green.  From  the  salts  of  nickel  the  fixed  alkalies  throw  down  an 
apple-green  gelatinous  precipitate,  while  ammonia  does  not  preci- 
pitate highly  acid  solutions,  and  gives  only  a  partial  precipitation 
with  neutral  solutions,  as  an  excess  of  the  reagent  redissolves  the 
precipitate,  and  the  liquid  turns  blue.  The  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potassa  produce  bright-green  precipitates  of  the  hydrocarbonate 
KiO,CO,+NiO,HO,  while  the  alkaline  phosphates  and  arseniates 
throw  down  pale-green  precipitates.  Prussiate  of  potash  gives  a 
greenish-white  precipitate.  The  acid  solutions  of  salts  of  nickel 
are  not  affected  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  but  are  partially  precipitated 
when  neutral,  especially  if  the  acid  of  the  salt  is  feeble ;  while  the 
alkaline  sulf  hydrates  give  a  black  precipitate  of  hydrated  sulphide 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 

§  904.  Sulphate  of  nickel  is  generally  obtained  from  the  nickel-ore^ 
which  is  the  metallic  speiss  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
in  the  manufacture  of  smalt.  It  is  principally  composed  of  arseni- 
urets  of  nickel  and  iron,  but  frequently  contains  some  traces  of 
cobalt;  in  which  case,  the  powdered  speiss  is  fused  with  a  small 
quantity  of  alkaline  glass,  to  which  a  little  nitre  is  added,  when  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  passes  into  the  vitreous  scoriae,  and  the  purified 
nickel  is  concentrated  in  the  lump  of  arseniuret,  because  cobalt  is 
more  oxidizable  than  nickel,  which  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  greater 
affinity  for  arsenic.  The  arseniuret  of  nickel  is  then  roasted  to 
drive  off  the  arsenic  as  completely  as  possible,  and  the  residue  of 
basic  arseniate,  after  being  heated  in  a  crucible  with  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  is  treated  with  hot 
water,  which  dissolves  the  alkaline  salts  containing  all  the  arsenic 
acid  in  the  state  of  arseniate  of  soda.  The  oxide  of  nickel  remain- 
ing is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  small  quantity  of  persulphate 
of  iron  which  the  sulphate  thus  formed  always  contains  being  easUy 
removed  by  boiling  the  liquid  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  preci- 
pitates only  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  introduces  no  foreign  salts 
into  the  liquid,  as  sulphate  of  lime  is  very  slightly  soluble. 

Sulphate  of  nickel  crystallizes  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
7  equiv.  of  water,  but  may  be  obtained  combined  with  6  equiv. 
by  crystallization  from  a  hot  solution. 

Crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel  with  7  equiv.  of  water  often  attain 
a  very  large  size,  and  exhibit  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  molecu- 
lar movement :  on  leaving  a  large  crystal  to  itself  for  some  days, 

especially  if  exposed  to  solar  light,  it  preserves  its  outward  form, 
m2 
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but  loses  its  transparency ;  and,  if  it  be  then  broken,  will  be  found 
filled  with  cavities,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  brilliant  crys- 
tals of  quite  another  form,  and  in  which  the  molecules  are  grouped 
in  a  completely  different  manner,  while  the  substance  has  not  be- 
come liquid. 

By  adding  oxalic  acid  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  no 
precipitate  is  immediately  formed,  while,  after  some  time,  a  crys- 
talline powder  of  oxalate  of  nickel  is  deposited,  and  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  metal  remains  in  solution. 

COMPOUND  OP  NICKEL  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  905.  Sulphide  of  nickel  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  nickel,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sulphur,  when  the  sulphide 
fuses  into  a  bronze-yellow  button,  if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
elevated. 

COMPOUND  OF  NICKEL  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  906.  Chloride  of  nickel  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide,  or 
metallic  nickel,  in  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  when  the  solu- 
tion deposits  green  crystals,  which,  when  heated  in  a  tube  pro- 
tected from  the  air,  part  with  their  water,  and  yield  a  volatile 
anhydrous  chloride,  which  sublimes  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  in  the 
form  of  gold-coloured  spangles. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  NICKEL  WITH  ARSENIC. 

§  907.  Nickel  is  found  in  nature  combined  with  arsenic,  in  the 
state  of  arseniurets,  NiAs  and  NiAs,  and  also  occurs  as  a  sulf- 
arseniuret  NiS,-|-NiAs,.  The  native  arseniurets  are  sometimes 
used  for  the  extraction  of  nickel,  but  generally  the  speiss  arising 
from  the  manufacture  of  smalt  is  preferred  for  that  purpose. 

GERMAN  SILVER,  AROENTAN,  OR  MAILLECHORT. 

§  908.  Nickel  is  technically  used  for  making  an  alloy  capable  of 
a  high  polish  and  the  lustre  of  silver.  This  alloy,  which  is  com- 
posed of  100  parts  of  copper,  60  of  zinc,  and  10  of  nickel,  is  known 
in  commerce  by  the  various  names  of  German  silverj  maHUchorty 
packforigj  argentan.  Various  ornamental  objects  are  made  of  it, 
but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  spurs,  for  carriage  and  harness  mount- 
ings, etc.'*'  It  has  been  proposed  for  kitchen  utensils,  but  this  use 
would  be  dangerous,  as  the  alloy  readily  oxidizes,  particularly  when 
in  contact  with  acid  liquids,  and  produces  very  poisonous  salts^f 

*  In  England. 

f  German  silyer  finds  much  more  eztensiye  rut  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  being  now  a  substance  almost  uniyersallj  employed  for  the  m^ufactore 
of  aU  articles  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes  which  are  to  be  electro-plated. 
At  Birodngham  alone,  hundreds  of  tons  are  annually  fashioned  into  plate  of  every 
description,  and  subsequently  coated  with  nlver  or  gold  by  the  galvanio  proeeM.— 

If.  £/,  F, 
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DETEBBONATION  OF  NICKEL,  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  909.  Nickel  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  caustic  po- 
tassa,  or  by  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  and  is  determined  in  the  state 
of  protoxide,  like  cobalt,  after  having  been  highly  calcined ;  but,  as 
is  the  case  with  cobalt,  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  oxide  which 
remains  is  uncertain.  In  exact  analyses,  it  is  preferable  to  reduce 
the  oxide  by  hydrogen  and  weigh  the  nickel  in  the  metallic  state. 

§  910.  As  nickel  is  separated  from  the  metals  previously  studied, 
by  the  same  processes  as  those  described  for  cobalt,  we  shall  refer 
the  reader  to  them  (898),  and  proceed  to  examine  only  the  separa- 
tion of  cobalt  and  nickel. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  are  frequently  found  associated,  and  their 
separation,  which  presents  some  difficulties,  becomes  necessary. 
One  of  the  most  simple  processes  consists  in  pouring  oxalic  acid 
into  the  solution  which  contains  the  two  oxides,  after  which  the  two 
oxalates,  which  precipitated  together,  are  redissolved  in  ammonia, 
and  the  ammoniacal  liquid  is  left  in  an  uncorked  bottle,  when  the 
ammonia  is  slowly  disengaged,  and,  as  its  quantity  diminishes,  the 
liquid  loses  more  and  more  its  power  of  dissolving  the  oxalates. 
Now,  the  two  salts  not  being  equally  soluble  in  the  ammoniacal 
liquid,  a  moment  arrives  at  which  the  latter  does  not  contain  enough 
ammonia  to  hold  the  oxalate  of  nickel  in  solution,  which  is  the  less 
easily  soluble  salt,  but  at  which  it  can  still  dissolve  the  oxalate  of 
cobalt:  the  oxalate  of  nickel  is  then  deposited,  and  the  liquid  as- 
sumes a  deeper  red  tinge.  When  a  bright  currant-colour  is  attained, 
the  liquid  is  decanted,  and  then  contains  only  cobalt.  The  small 
quantity  of  cobalt  which  the  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  nickel  always 
contains,  is  separated  by  again  dissolving  the  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
and  allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate. 

Another  process  consists  in  pouring  alternately  chlorohydric  acid 
and  ammonia  into  the  solution  which  contains  the  two  oxides,  until 
the  liquid  yields  no  precipitate  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt  has  formed  to  constitute,  with 
the  metallic  salts,  double  salts  which  are  indecomposable  by  ammo- 
nia. The  liquid  is  bottled,  and  caustic  potassa  added  to  it,  which 
does  not  decompose  the  double  ammoniacal  salt  of  cobalt,  while 
that  of  nickel  parts  with  the  oxide  of  nickel,  which  is  precipitated. 
The  contact  of  the  air  must  be  avoided  during  this  experiment,  as 
otherwise  the  cobalt  would  absorb  oxygen  and  be  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  hydrated  sesquioxide.  The  cobalt  which  remains  in 
the  liquid  is  then  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  sulphide. 

These  metals  may  also  be  separated  very  accurately  by  dissolv- 
ing them  in  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  and  diluting  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  after  which  the  liquid  is  saturated  with 
chlorine  gas,  and  carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess  added.    The  liquid 
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is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  18  hours  without  being  heated,  when 
the  whole  of  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  as  sesquiozide,  while  the 
nickel  remains  in  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  consists  of 
sesquiozide  of  cobalt  and  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  and,  after  being  well  washed  with  cold  water,  is 
dissolved  in  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  after  which  the  baryta 
is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  the  oxide  of  cobalt  by 
potassa.* 

*  Since  the  author  has  pnbUshed  the  aboTe  methods,  a  stiU  better  one  haa 
beeome  known,  which  is  the  discoyery  of  Liebig  and  Wohler,  and  oonaista  in  the 
foUowing  operations : — The  two  oxides  intended  to  be  separated  are  dissoWed  in 
pore  cyanide  of  potassiam,  and  the  red  solution  obtained  is  boiled  to  expel  the 
excess  of  pmssic  acid ;  when  hydrogen  is  at  the  same  time  erolyed,  and  the 
cyanide  of  cobalt  changes  to  cobaltidcyanide  of  potassium  CotCys,8KCy,  while  the 
nickel  remains  as  potasso-cyanide  nickel  NiCy,2KCy.  An  addition  of  pure  oxide 
of  mercury,  suspended  in  water,  then  precipitates  all  the  nickel  as  a  mixture  of 
oxide  and  cyanide,  while  the  mercury  replaces  the  nickel  in  the  double  cyanide ; 
after  which  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  oxide  and  cyanide  of  nickel,  and  the  ex- 
oess  of  oxide  of  mercury  added,  is  washed  and  calcined,  when  pure  oxide  of  niekri 
remains,  and  is  weighed.  The  cobalt,  which  still  exists  in  the  solution  as  eobaltld- 
eyanide  of  potassium,  is  then  precipitated  by  protonitrate  of  mercury,  after 
haying  neutralixed  the  liquid  with  nitric  acid ;  when  a  heayy  white  preoipitale  is 
formed,  containing  all  the  cobalt  as  cobaltidcyanide  of  mercury,  which,  by  ealcina- 
Hon  in  the  air,  is  conyerted  into  pure  oxide  of  cobalt,  which  is  weighed. —  W.  L.  F. 


Equtvalmtt  =  32.6  (407.5 ;  0  =  100). 

§  911.  Zine  is  now  tecfanically  employed  in  a  great  number  of 
different  vara.  That  foond  in  commerce  ia  not  perfectly  pure, 
while  the  sheet-zinc  more  nearly  approaches  perfect  pari^,  be* 
canse  the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  foreign  matter  con- 
siderably diminishes  the  malleability  of  the  metal  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  rolling.  Zinc  fuses  at  a  teniperatare  of  about  930",  and 
boils  at  a  white-heat,  when  it  may  be  purified  by  distillation ;  to 
effect  which,  commercial  sine  is  placed  in  an  earthen  retort,  whtob 
is  arranged  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  while  below  the  open  neck 
of  the  retort  a  Teasel  containing  water  is  placed  to  receive  the  sine. 
Another  and  more  suitable  apparatus  for  this  distillation  consists 
of  a  clay  cmcible  A  (fig.  521),  the  bottom  of  which  is  perforated, 
and  rests  on  a  clay  disk,  or  cheese  (fromage) 
B,  pierced  likewise  with  a  hole.  A  clay  pipe 
ah,  the  upper  end  of  w^ch  reaches  the  top 
of  the  crucible,  being  hermetically  fastened  is 
both  apertures,  the  zinc  to  be  distilled  is 

f>laced  in  the  crucible,  which,  after  the  lid  is 
nted  on,  is  arranged  in  a  furnace  so  that 
the  pipe  may  pass  through  the  grate,  beneath 
which  IS  placed  a  pan  C  filled  with  water. 
When  the  temperature  rises  in  the  furnace, 
■-^  the  zmc  first  fuses,  and  then  boils,  when  its 
"   '     '  ■*"     vapour,  descending  through  the  pipe  and  there 

^  condensing,  allows  the  liquid  metal  to  run  into 

the  pan.     This  process  is  called  dixtHlatio  per  deaeeruum. 

The  distillation  of  zinc  does  not  free  it  entirely  from  the  metals 
with  which  it  is  combined,  since  the  very  high  temperature  at  which 
the  distillation  takes  place,  causes  a  small  portion  of  the  other  me- 
nds to  be  carried  over  with  the  vapours  of  the  zinc. 

Zinc  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  and  its  fresh  fracture  exhibits 
large  and  very  brilliant  crystalline  laminte.  While  it  is  brittle  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  it  becomes  malleable  at  a  few  degrees  above 
212°,  and,  when  heated  to  392°,  again  becomes  so  brittle  that  it 
may  be  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Ignorance  of  these  remarkable  pro- 
perties of  zinc  for  a  long  time  preventsd  its  extensive  technical  use, 
and  formerly  it  was  only  employed  for  making  alloys.  It  is  now 
rolled  into  thin  sheets  for  roofing  houses,  and  making  bathing-tubs 
and  other  vessels  of  great  capacity.    Zinc  vessels  must  not  be  used 
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for  the  preparation  of  food,  becanse  the  metal  readily  oxidises  in 
contact  with  the  air,  when  in  presence  of  even  the  weakest  acids, 
and  produces  poisonous  salts. 

The  density  of  zinc  varies  from  6.86  to  7.20,  according  as  the 
metal  has  been  cast,  or  rolled. 

§  912.  Zinc  is  a  very  oxidizable  metal,  as  its  surface  soon  tar- 
nishes by  superficial  oxidization  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  while,  when 
heated  in  contact  with  the  air  at  a  temperature  above  its  melting 
point,  it  becomes  incandescent  and  bums  with  a  dazzling  white 
flame,  the  brilliancy  of  which  is  owing  to  the  vapour  of  zinc,  which, 
by  burning  in  the  air,  forms  oxide  of  zinc,  a  perfectly  fixed  com- 
pound, of  which  the  particles,  heated  to  whiteness,  communicate  a 
oright  lustre  to  the  flame.  Zinc  dissolves  readily  in  chlorohydric 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  disengages  hydrogen;  and  the  metal, 
when  impure,  dissolves  more  rapidly  than  perfectly  pure  zinc.  It 
decomposes  aqueous  vapour  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and 
is  converted  into  an  oxide,  the  reaction  commencing  at  a  tempera- 
ture a  little  above  212^,  when  the  metal  exists  in  a  very  finely 
divided  state. 

Zinc  also  dissolves  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  in  a  boiline  so* 
lution  of  potassa  and  soda,  and  ^rms  soluble  Medline  zincateM.  When 
an  iron  blade  is  at  the  same  time  dipped  into  the  alkaline  solution, 
the  water  is  decomp^^ed  even  when  cold,  while  the  zinc  alone  dis- 
solves, the  iron  acting  only  by  producing  with  the  zinc  a  voltaic 
current,  in  which  the  latter  metal  becomes  the  positive  element, 
and  thus  acquires  an  affinity  for  oxygen  sufficiently  great  to  de- 
compose water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  the  presence  of 
potassa.  The  decomposition  of  water  in  the  presence  of  potassa, 
16  effected  very  remarkably  by  plates  of  galvanized  iron,  when  very 
brilliant  small  crystals,  consisting  of  a  hydrated  ozide  of  sine 
ZnO+HO  are  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vesseL 

COMPOUND  OF  ZINC  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  913.  Only  one  oxide  of  zinc,  a  very  powerful  base,  is  known, 
the  salts  of  which  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  magnesia  and  with 
the  protosalts  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  The  oxide  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  metal  in  contact  with  the  air  until  it  ignites,  when  a 
white  flocculent  substance,  of  which  a  portion  is  carried  off  by  tha 
current  of  air,  is  deposited  on  the  edges  of  the  crucible.  The  old 
chemists  called  it  lana  philosophicaj  or  pompholiz.*  The  oxide  thus 
obtained  always  contains  particles  of  the  metal,  which  it  may  be 
freed  from  by  levigation.  When  pure  oxide  of  zinc  is  to  be  prepared, 
it  is  better  to  decompose  by  heat  either  nitrate  of  zinc  or  tne  hy- 
drocarbonate  which  is  obtained  by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to 
the  solution  of  a  salt  of  zinc.    When  caustic  potassa  is  poured  into 

*  It  also  bore  the  coriooa  name  of  nihU  alhum^  **  white  nothing." 
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a  salt  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate  of  hjdrated  oxide  of  zinc  is 
obtained,  which  retains  a  certain  quantity  of  alkali  with  great 
obstinacy. 

Anhydrons  oxide  of  zinc  is  white,  and  assumes  a  yellow  shade 
on  the  application  of  heat,  which  disappears  on  cooling. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  formed  of 

Zinc 81.5 

Oxygen 18.5 

100.0 
whence  the  equivalent  of  zinc  is  32.6. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  when  mixed  with  drying  oils,  produces  a  white 

Eaint,  which  may  be  substituted  for  white-lead,  or  ceruse,  and  has 
een  recently  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.'*'  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  being  blackened  by  sulphurous  gases,  and  not  exposing 
the  workmen  to  the  same  dangerous  affections. 

SALTS  FORMED  BT  OXIDE  OF  ZINC. 

§914.  The  salts  of  zinc  are  colourless  when  the  acid  is  not 
coloured.  Their  solutions  yield,  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
white  precipitates  which  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent ;  and 
the  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  also 
takes  place  with  prussiate  of  potash  and  the  alkaline  phosphates 
and  arseniates.  Sulf hydric  acid  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of 
zinc  when  they  contain  an  excess  of  acid,  but  the  sulf  hydrates  give 
white  precipitates. 

Sulphate  of  2!inc. 

§  915.  The  sulphate,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  salts 
of  zinc,  is  readily  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  dissolving  metallic 
zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature with  7  equiv.  of  water,  of  which  6  are  easily  driven  off  by 
subjecting  the  salt  to  a  temperature  above  212^.  Crystallized 
sulphate  of  zinc  dissolves  in  two  or  three  times  its  weight  of  water, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  while  at  212^  its  solubility  may  be 
said  to  be  infinite,  as  it  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  roasting  blende 
in  heaps,  when  a  portion  of  tl^  sulphur  is  disengaged  in  the  state 
of  sulphurous  acid,  while  the'  greater  part  of  the  blende  is  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  zinc,  provided  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  above  a  certain  point.  The  roasted  matter  is  treated  with 
water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  crystallization ;  and  in  order 
to  render  the  salt  easily  transportable,  it  is  generally  melted  in  its 
water  of  crystallization,  and  poured  into  square  moulds  of  the  size 

*  It  is  extensiTelj  manufaetared  at  Vieille  Montagne,  and  also  in  New  Jersey, 
from  the  red  oxide  oeeorring  near  Franklin. 
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of  a  common  brick.    The  salt  is  called  in  commerce  whiU  vitriolj 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  calico. 

Carbonate  and  Hydrocarhonaie  of  Zine. 

§  916.  When  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  poured  into  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  a  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  not  a  carbonate, 
but  a  hydrocarbonate  of  zinc  (2ZnO,COg+8ZnO,HO).  Anhydrous 
carbonate  of  zinc  is  found  in  nature,  constituting  a  mineral  called 
calamine^  which  acquires  great  importance  from  being  the  ordinary 
ore  of  zinc.  Most  frequently,  calamine  exists  in  compact  masses, 
and  more  rarely  exhibits  distinct  crystals  belonging,  like  carbonate 
of  lime,  to  the  rhombohedric  system. 

COMPOUND  OF  ZINC  WITH  SULPHUB. 

§  917.  Zinc  in  the  state  of  filings  is,  when  heated  with  flowers 
of  sulphur,  converted  into  a  sulphide ;  but  it  is  difficult  thus  to  ob* 
tain  a  perfect  sulphuration.  It  is  better  to  heat  a  very  intimate  mix- 
ture of  oxide  of  zinc  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  when  sulphurous  acid 
is  disengaged,  and  sulphide  of  zinc  ZnS,  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish- 
white  powder,  remains.  Sulphide  of  zinc  is  found  abundantly  in 
nature,  forming  a  brownish-yellow  translucid  mineral,  crystallised 
in  regular  octahedrons,  or  cubo-octahedrons,  and  called  blende. 

COMPOUND  OP  ZINC  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  918.  Zinc  is  easily  acted  on  by  gaseous  chlorine,  and  converted 
into  a  white,  butyrous,  very  fusible  substance,  which  distils  only 
at  a  red-heat.  This  chloride  is  obtained  in  solution  in  water,  by 
treating  zinc  with  chlorohydric  acid,  when  the  solution,  on  being 
evaporated  and  cooled,  becomes  crystalline.  Chloride  of  zinc  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  concentrated  by  ebullition,  the  tern* 
perature  rises  continually  to  482^,  at  which  point  the  chloride 
becomes  anhydrous,  but  still  preserves  its  liquid  state.  This  pro- 
perty suggests  the  use  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  insteaa  of 
oil,  for  baths  in  which  substances  are  to  be  heated  to  a  high  bat 
certain  temperature. 

DETERMINATION  OF  ZINC,  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE  METALS 

PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  919.  Zinc  is  generally  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  after  which  the  liquid  is  boiled,  and  the  gelatinous 
precipitate  of  hydrocarbonate  of  zinc  washed  with  boiling  water, 
when  it  is  determined  in  the  state  of  oxide  after  calcination.  If 
the  liquid  contains  much  ammoniacal  salt,  it  must  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  treated  with 
water. 
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Zinc  is  frequently  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  sulfhydrate  of 
ammonia ;  when  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  the  sulfhydrate,  in  order  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc  by  contact  with  the  air.  The  hydrated 
sulphide  is  redissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  zinc  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  soda  as  carbonate. 

§  920.  In  general,  zinc  is  separated  from  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths  by  means  of  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates 
the  zinc  only  as  sulphide ;  but  it  is  more  readily  separated  from 
baryta  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  Lime  may  also  be  separated 
from  oxide  of  zinc  by  adding  to  the  liquid  containing  the  two 
bases  an  excess  of  ammonia,  and  some  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which 
precipitates  only  the  lime  in  the  state  of  oxalate  of  lime,  while  the 
oxide  of  zinc  remains  in  solution  in  the  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  separation  of  oxide  of  zinc  from  magnesia  is  effected  by 
means  of  sulfhydrate  of  ammonia,  the  precaution  being  used  first 
to  add  an  ammoniacal  salt  in  sufScient  quantity  to  the  liquid  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia  by  ammonia. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  separated  from  alumina  by  ammonia  in  excess, 
which  dissolves  the  former  and  precipitates  the  alumina,  while  a 
perfect  separation  is,  however,  difficult,  as  alumina  is  slightly  so- 
luble in  ammonia. 

Oxide  of  zinc  is  separated  from  oxide  of  manganese  by  caustic 
potassa,  which  redissolves  the  former  and  leaves  the  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, especially  if  the  liquid  is  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time,  so  that  the  protoxide  of  manganese  may  be  changed  into  ses- 
quioxide.  The  separation  is,  however,  rarely  effected  perfectly,  the 
oxide  of  manganese  always  retaining  some  oxide  of  zinc  ;  and  the 
precipitate  must  be  redissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid  and  precipi- 
tated anew  by  an  excess  of  potassa. 

In  order  to  separate  zinc  from  iron,  the  latter  metal  is  first 
brought  to  the  state  of  a  sesquisalt  by  means  of  nitric  acid  or 
chlorine,  and  then  ammonia  in  excess  is  added,  which  redissolves 
the  oxide  of  zinc  and  precipitates  only  the  hydrated  sesquioxide 
of  iron.  It  is  well  to  redissolve  the  oxide  of  iron  in  an  acid  and 
precipitate  it  a  second  time  by  ammonia  in  excess,  as  the  small 
quantities  of  oxide  of  zinc,  which  in  the  first  precipitation  had  been 
carried  down  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  are  thus  separated. 

The  separation  of  zinc  from  cobalt  and  nickel  is  more  difficult. 
The  best  plan  consists  in  precipitating  the  metals  together  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  weighing  them  in  the  state  of  oxides  after  cal- 
cination. The  mixture  of  oxides  is  then  placed  in  a  glass  globe  D 
(fig.  522),  terminating  in  a  curved  end  bcdj  which  descends  to  the 
level  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  bottle  E,  and  a  current  of 
dried  chlorohydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  the  tube  oi,  while  the 
globe  D  is  heated  by  an  alcohol-lamp.  The  oxides  are  thus  changed 
into  chlorides,  when  the  chloride  of  zinc,  being  very  volatile,  distils 
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over,  and  condengea  in  the  tube  bed  and  in  the  water  in  the  botUe. 
The  chlorides  of  cobalt,  or  nickel,  on  the  contrary,  remain  in  the 
^obe  D.  At  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  tube  bed  ia  detached 
and  thrown  into  the  bottle  E,  when  all  the  chloride  of  lino  ia  dis- 
solved; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  globe  D  ia  heated  with  adda- 
lated  water.  The  metals,  being  thos  separately  dissolTed,  are  pre- 
cipitated in  the  ordinary  manner. 
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§  921.  Calamine  is  the  principal  ore  of  sine.  Silicate  of  nne  is 
frequently  mixed  with  calamine,  bnt,  as  it  yields  very  little  metal- 
lic zinc,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  trne  ore.  A  certain  qnantity 
of  zinc  is  extracted  from  blende.  The  principal  mines  of  aino  are 
those  of  Tarnowitz,  in  Sileeia,  Vieille  Montagne,  near  Lt%ge,  and 
several  counties  in  England. 

The  theory  of  the  metallurgio  treatment  of  calamine  is  veiy 
simple : — The  ore  is  calcined,  by  which  process  its  carbonic  acid  la 
driven  oif  and  it  is  rendered  friable,  after  which  it  is  powdered  ia 
mills  with  edee-stones,  and  the  powder,  mixed  with  charcoal,  ia 
heated  in  earthen  retorts  in  a  furnace  to  a  strong  white-heat.  The 
oxide  of  sine  is  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  while  carbonic  oxide  eas 
is  disengaged,  and  the  metallic  sine  condenses  in  allonges  fittea  to 
the  retorts. 

§  922.  The  ore  of  Vieille  Montagne  is  a  mixture  of  silicate  and 
carbonate  of  zinc,  being  sometimes  compact  and  sometimes  erys- 
talUced.  The  gangue  consists  exclnsively  of  clay,  in  amorpboos 
masses,  scattered  through  the  fragments  of  calamine.  The  ore  is 
exposed  to  the  air  for  several  months,  to  allow  the  clay  to  rot, 
after  which  it  is  easily  separated ;  while  sometimes  it  is  washed, 
and  the  clay  in  this  manner  almost  entirely  removed.  Two  classes 
of  ore  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  aspect  and  chemieal 
composition,  the  white  ore  and  red  ore,  the  latter  of  which  coq- 
tuns  more  iron  than  the  first,  and  is  less  rich  in  zinc,  bat  more 
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easily  worked.     The  following  is  tlie  average  composition  of  these 
two  kinds  of  ore : 


Oxide  of  zinc-! 


[Zinc 46.6  . 

\  Oxjgen 11.7  . 

Silei  and  clay 14.0  . 

Water  and  carbonic  acid 22.7  . 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 5.0  . 

100.0 


..  33.6 
..  8.4 
..  20.0 
..  20.0 
..  18.0 
100.0 


The  washed  ore  is  calcined  in  conical  Icilna  (fig.  523),  resembling 
limekilns,  and  heated  by  two  lateral  fur- 
naces, covered  by  an  arch,  and  terminating 
in  a  canal  which  opens  into  the  kiln  by  20 
working-holes  o,o,o,  arranged  in  4  or  5  rowa, 
each  opening  being  four  inches  square.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  are  two  rec- 
tangular openings  A,  intended  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  roasted  ore,  while  two  cast-iron 
plates  /,  f,  having  an  inclination  of  45", 
I  divide  the  descending  column  of  ore,  and 
facilitate  its  escape  from  the  kiln.      The 
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oalcinstion  is  continuous,  and  the  ore  is  charged  from  abore,  the 
large  and  small  pieces  being  so  mixed  as  to  allow  an  easj  passage 
for  the  flame.  The  ore  loses  during  the  calcination  its  water  and 
carbonic  acid ;  the  loss  being  about  25  per  cent.  The  kilns  are 
heated  with  pit-coal. 

The  calcined  ore  is  finely  powdered  in  edge-stone  mills,  sifted, 
and  then  sent  to  the  reducing  furnace. 

The  furnace  is  composed  of  four  kilns  joined  together,  the  shape 
of  each  being  that  of  a  cylindrical  cradle  A  (figs.  524  and  525), 
the  upper  edge  of  which  is  about  8.5  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  furnace  is  made  by  a  wall  bd,  inclined  back- 
ward, while  the  anterior  part  ac  is,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  open. 
The  hearth  F  is  below  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  into  which  the  fliame 
enters  by  4  holes  o,  o,  and  at  the  top  of  the  wall  are  two  flues  U, 
U,  which  open  into  a  chimney  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The 
chimney,  which  serves  for  the  4  kilns,  is  divided  into  4  compart- 
ments, each  having  its  own  register  T.  In  each  furnace  42  retorts 
of  refractory  clay  are  arranged,  consisting  of  long  earthen  pipes  bd 
(fig.  526),  closed  at  one  end  d,  3.4  feet  long,  with  an  inteiiial  dia- 
meter of  5.9  inches.  Into  each  tube  a  conical  cast-iron  pipe  ed 
(fig.  527)  is  inserted,  which  acts  as  a  condenser,  and  to  which  is 
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fitted  a  second  conical  sheet-iron  pipe  ef  (fig.  528),  having  at /an 
opening  of  only  0.8  inch.  The  earthen  pipes  are  arranged  in 
the  kiln  in  8  rows  above  each  other,  their  closed  ends  resting  on  8 
projecting  edges  built  in  the  back  wall  bd  of  the  oven  (fig.  524). 
On  the  front  wall  acy  which  is  open,  are  arranged  8  cast-iron  plates, 
supported  by  bricks,  and  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tubes,  which  are  slightly  inclined  forward.  The  kilns 
are  kept  burning  for  2  months,  after  which  they  generally  need 
repairing. 

In  order  to  start  a  new  furnace,  the  open  face  of  the  kiln  is  first 
closed  with  brickbats  and  broken  tubes,  and  cemented  with  mortar, 
after  which  it  is  heated  for  several  days,  at  first  gradually,  and  then 
to  a  white-heat.  After  4  days  of  preliminary  heating,  the  tubes  are 
introduced  by  removing  the  anterior  part  of  the  furnace  and  ar- 
ranging them  after  they  have  been  previously  heated ;  the  inter- 
stices between  the  tubes  and  the  anterior  compartment  through 
which  they  pass  beins  luted  with  mortar ;  and  lastly,  the  conical 
allonge  being  adapted  to  each  tube. 

When  the  crucibles  are  arranged  in  the  furnace,  a  small  quantity 
of  ore  and  charcoal  is  first  introduced,  these  charges  being  succes- 
sively increased  until,  after  several  days,  the  regular  work  of  the 
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fornsce  begins.     This  period  of  the  operation  is  that  which  will 
alone  occupy  our  attention. 

The  ore  is  brought  in  a  wooden  box,  where  it  is  mixed  with  char- 
coaly  and  a  little  water  added.  The  charge  of  a  furnace  consists 
of  10  cwt.  of  calcined  calamine,  and  5  cwt.  of  dried  pulyerized  pit- 
coal,  which  substances  are  intimately  mixed  with  an  iron  shovel. 
The  residue  of  the  preceding  distillation  is  removed  from  each 
tube,  which  then,  with  its  cast-iron  receiver,  is  cleaned  by  means 
of  an  iron  rod.  The  lower  tubes  are  first  charged.  The  mixture 
is  introduced  by  means  of  semi-cylindrical  sheet-iron  shovels  (fig. 
529),  fastened  to  an  iron  handle ;  and  when  the  charging  is  com- 
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pleted  the  fire  is  blown  up.  A  large  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
soon  disengaged,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame  at  the  openings  of 
the  cast-iron  receivers,  while  in  a  short  time  this  flame  becomes 
more  brilliant,  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  and  evolves  white  fumes, 
which  is  a  sign  that  the  distillation  of  the  zinc  has  commenced,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  fit  the  sheet-iron  allonges  to  the  tubes.  Whatever 
care  may  be  taken  to  obtain  a  uniform  temperature,  the  heat  is  always 
greater  in  some  parts  of  the  kiln  than  in  others ;  for  which  reason 
the  upper  tubes  are  charged  only  with  the  red  ore,  as  being  the 
most  easily  reduced,  while  the  white  is  introduced  into  the  lower 
ones.  After  2  hours'  firing,  the  workman  detaches  the  sheet-iron 
allonges,  and  shakes  them  over  a  sheet-iron  receiver,  when  a  dust 
of  zinc  and  oxide  of  zinc,  called  cadmiey  falls  down,  which  is  added 
to  the  ore  in  the  succeeding  operations.  An  assistant  then  holds  a 
large  sheet-iron  spoon  (fig.  530),  called  a  poSlon^  near  the  opening 
of  each  cast-iron  receiver,  while  the  master  workman  introduces  an 
iron  rake,  with  which  he  draws  out  the.  distilled  zinc,  which  has  ac- 
cumulated in  a  liquid  state  at  the  bottom  of  the 
allonge,  and  in  the  same  way  detaches  the  drops 
adhering  to  its  sides.  The  liquid  zinc  collected 
Fig.  680.  jjj  ^^  pSSlons  is  covered  with  metallic  scum,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  carefully  removed,  and  the 
zinc  run  into  rectangular  moulds,  in  pieces  weighing  from  60  to 
70  lbs.  The  sheet-iron  allonges  are  immediately  replaced  and  the 
fire  continued.  In  2  hours  a  second  drawing  is  made,  and  so  on 
until  5  o'clock  P.  H.,  when  the  operation  is  generally  terminated. 
The  tubes  are  then  cleaned,  and  new  ones  substituted  for  those 
destroyed  in  the  preceding  operation.  Two  operations  are  thus 
made  in  24  hours,  producing  together  about  6  cwt.  of  zinc  and  80 
to  50  lbs.  of  metallic  dust ;  so  that  by  this  treatment,  calamine 
yields  about  81  per  c6nt.  of  zinc,  about  10  per  cent,  remaining  in 
the  residue.     The  metal  contained  in  the  residue  existed  in  the 

state  of  silicate  of  zinc,  which  is  not  reduced  by  the  charcoal. 
v2 
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The  greater  part  of  manttfactnred  tina  being  used  in  tlie  ahifte 
of  rolled  zinc,  it  is  neceaaary  again  to  melt  ue  ingots,  vluelt  is 
done  in  a  reverberatorj  fornace  with  an  elliptioal  floor  of  refrac- 
tory clay  and  slightly  inclined  backward.  At  tbe  lowest  part  of 
tbe  floor  ia  a  hemispherical  crucible  in  which  the  melted  atno  col- 
lects, and  from  which  it  ia  dj)ped  cat  and  ran  into  moulds  of  a 
suitable  form  for  rolling.  The  plates  are  being  reheated  in  a 
second  furnace  adjoining  the  first,by  means  of  the  hot  gases  of  the 
former,  and,  when  they  have  reached  a  temperature  not  ezeeedine 
212°,  are  passed  between  cast-iron  rollers.  When  they  are  of 
anitsble  site,  they  are  cat  into  rectangular  sheets  of  the  dimen- 
uons  required,  the  clippings  being  again  fuaed.  Formerly,  sine 
was  fused  in  large  ca«t-iron  pots,  which,  however,  soon  became 
perforated,  while  the  zinc  lost  many  of  its  qualities  by  being  com- 
bined with  a  small  quantity  of  iron. 

§  923.  The  furnaces  and  distilling  apparatus  used  in  Silesia  dif- 
fer essentially  from  those  in  Belgium.     Fig.  531  gives  a  view  of  » 
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Sileuan  furnace,  of  which  fig.  532  is  a  vertical  section.  ^Ilie  d 

tion  is  effected  in  muffles  of  balced  clay  M  (figs.  533  and  534),  about 
8  feet  in  length  and  l.S  feet  in  height,  the  anterior  part  of  which 
has  2  openings :  the  lower  opening  a,  through  which  the  residoe 
'^  "  itiUation  is  withdrawn,  ia  closed  during  the  operation  by  a  clay 
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■loor,  tightly  luted,  wbile  into  the  upper  opening  a  right  angled 
clay  tube  bed,  closed  at  J,  is  introduced.  The  ore  is  charged  with 
a  shovel  through  a  hole  c,  which  is  closed  during  the  distillation 


Fig.  £ 


Fig- J 


with  a  baked-clay  stopper.  Six  or  ten  muffles  are  arranged  in  two 
rows  in  a  kiln,  the  side  walls  of  which  have  apertures  for  their  pas- 
sage, which  are  closed  by  sheet-iron  doors,  preventing  too  sudden 
a  cooling  of  the  allonges  bed.  The  kiln  is  heated  with  pit-coal 
burned  on  the  grate  G,  and  they  are  charged  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  calcined  calamine  and  charcoal  cinders,  which,  having 
fallen  through  the  grate,  are  imuDediately  extinguished  in  water 
placed  beneath.  No  pulverized  pit-coal  is  used,  lest  any  coal-dust, 
carried  by  the  current  of  gas,  should  obstruct  the  allonges ;  and 
the  calamine  itself  is  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  zinc  runs 
through  the  opening  d  of  the  allonge,  and  is  collected  in  the  spaces 
t  of  the  furnace.  Although  the  operation  lasts  only  24  hours,  the 
muffles  are  not  emptied  until  after  three  operations,  when  a  half- 
fused  greenish  mass  is  extracted  as  a  residue.  The  calamine  is 
roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces  heated  by  the  waste  flame  of  the 
reducing  furnace.  Silesia  furnbbes  the  greater  portion  of  the  zinc 
which  is  brought  into  commerce. 

§  924.  In  the  Belgian  and  Sitesian  processes,  the  distillation  of 
the  zinc  is  effected  per  ascenaum,  while  the  process  employed  in 
England  furnishes  an  example  of  distilla- 
tion per  descen^um.  The  reducing  fur- 
naces, resembling  very  much  the  ordi- 
nary glass-furnace,  being  circular  (fig. 
535),  aad  having  the  hearth  F  in  the 
middle,  at  a  certain  distance  below  the 
floor  of  the  furnace.  The  ore,  mixed 
-.  iih  charcoal,  is  charged  in  the  crucibles 
,  which  are  arranged  around  the  hearth, 
Liid  introduced  through  several  apertures 
in  the  arched  roof.  There  is  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  each  crucible,  into  which 
an  iron  tube  tt,  passing  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  and  open- 
ing externally,  is  introduced.  The  upper 

~"     opening  of  the  tube  is  closed,  before  the 

'-    "  '  charging,  with  a  wooden  stopper,  which, 

by  becoming  carbonized  during  the  operation,  is  sufficiently  porous 
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to  ftllow  the  gaseous  zinc  to  escape,  while  the  ore  is  still  retained; 
and  each  pot  is  covered  with  a  lid  accurately  luted  with  day.  The 
distilled  zinc  condenses  in  the  iron  pipe  U^  and  drops  into  a  sheet- 
iron  receptacle  beneath,  an  iron  rod  being,  from  tune  to  time,  in* 
troduced  to  detach  the  zinc  which  may  have  become  solid,  and 
might  ultimately  choke  the  tubes. 

§  925«  A  certain  quantity  of  zinc  is  also  eztraeted  from  blende, 
which  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  several  localities,  after  roast- 
ing the  blende  as  perfectly  as  possible,  first  in  heaps,  by  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  removed  and  the  ore  is  rendered 
very  friable,  and  then  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  by  which  the 
oxidation  of  the  zinc  is  completed.  The  roasted  ore,  which  con- 
sists of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  is  reduced  by  charcoal  in  a  dis- 
tilling apparatus,  in  the  same  manner  as  calamine. 
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CADMIUM. 
Equivalent  =  56  (700 ;  0  =  100). 

§926.  Cadmium^  is  a  metal  still  more  volatile  than  zinc:  it 
distils  at  a  red-heat,  and  the  distillation  may  be  effected  in  glass 
retorts  which  are  difficult  of  fosion.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  cad- 
mium, a  mixture  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  cadmium  and  charcoal  is 
heated  in  a  retort,  when  the  cadmium  sublimes  and  condenses  in 
drops  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  The  small  drops  often  crystalliie 
on  solidifying,  the  crystalline  form  of  the  metal  belonging  to  the 
regular  system. 

Cadmium  is  a  white  metal,  rather  more  gray  than  tin,  and  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  degree  of  malleability  and  ductility.  Its 
density  is  8.7,  and  it  fuses  long  before  reaching  a  red-heat.  Cad- 
mium does  not  oxidize  appreciably  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  on  being  heated,  its  vapour  ignites  and  bums  with  brilliancy. 
Chlorohydric  and  d^ute  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas. 

COMPOUND  OF  CADMIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  927.  The  only  oxide  of  cadmium  known  is  obtained  either  by 
heating  the  metd  in  the  air  or  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid,  and 
then  decomposing  the  nitrate  by  heat.  The  oxide  forms  a  brown 
powder,  which  resists  the  highest  temperature  without  volatilizing 
or  melting,  and  which  readily  combines  with  acids,  forming  colour- 
less salts,  unless  the  acid  itself  is  coloured.  Caustic  potassa  or 
soda  effects  a  white  precipitate  with  salts  of  cadmium,  consisting 
of  hydrated  oxide  of  cadmium. 

Oxide  of  cadmium  is  composed  of 

Cadmium 87.5 

Oxygen 12.5 

100.0 
whence  its  equivalent  is  inferred  to  be  56. 

SALTS  FOBMED  BT  OXIDE  OF  CADMIUM. 

§  928.  The  salts  of  cadmium,  the  greater  number  of  which  readily 
crystallize,  are  colourless.  The  fixed  alkalies  precipitate  them 
from  their  solutions  as  gelatinous  hydrated  oxide,  which  does  not 
redissolve  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.    Ammonia  affords  the  same 

*  Discovered  in  1818,  hj  Hennaim  and  Stromeyer. 
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precipitate,  but  an  excess  of  ammonia  easily  redissolYeB  it.  The 
alkaline  carbonates  yield  a  white  precipitate  of  neutral  carbonate 
of  cadmium  GdOjCOa,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent.  Solf- 
hydric  acid  throws  down,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  ex- 
cess of  acid,  a  very  beautiful  yellow  precipitate,  while  the  alkaline 
sulfhydrates  afford  the  same  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  an 
excess  of  sulf  hydrate.  A  blade  of  zinc,  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
a  salt  of  cadmium,  precipitates  the  metal  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
spangles. 

Sulphate  of  cadmium  crystallizes  with  4  equiv.  of  water. 

COMPOUND  OP  CADMIUM  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  929.  Sulphide  of  cadmium  is  found  crystallized  in  nature,  bat 
is  a  rare  mineral.  It  is  obtained  artificially  by  passing  a  current 
of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  cadmium. 
The  beautifully  yellow  precipitate  thrown  down  is  used  in  paint- 
ing. Sulphide  of  cadmium  is  also  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  by 
heating  oxide  of  cadmium  with  sulphur.  The  sulphide  is  not  at- 
tacked by  dilute  chlorohydric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  the  concen- 
trated acid  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

COMPOUND  OF  CADMIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  930.  Chloride  of  cadmium  is  obtained  by  heating  the  metal  in 
a  current  of  chlorine,  when  a  white  fusible  substance  is  formed, 
which  sublimes  when  further  heated.  By  dissolving  cadmium  in 
chlorohydric  acid,  or  in  aqua  regia  with  an  excess  of  chlorohydric 
acid,  a  solution  of  hydrated  chloride  is  obtained,  which  crystallizes 
readily,  and  loses  its  water  by  heat,  without  being  decomposed. 

DETERMINATION  OF  CADMIUM,  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  931.  Cadmium  is  determined  in  the  state  of  calcined  oxide  of 
cadmium,  and,  when  it  exists  in  solution,  is  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  soda  at  the  boiling  point.  The  precipitation  is  complete, 
even  when  the  liquid  contains  ammoniacal  salts. 

Cadmium  is  easily  separated  from  all  the  metals  we  have  hither- 
to studied,  by  passing  a  current  of  sulfhydric  acid  gas  through 
the  solutions,  which  must  be  slightly  acidulated  by  a  mineral  aoid. 
The  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  cadmium  formed  is  washed  with 
water  containing  a  smsJl  quantity  of  sulf  hvdric  acid,  and  then  re- 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  hot  solution  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

EXTRACTION  OF  CADMIUM. 

§  932.  Cadmium  occurs  in  nature  as  oxide,  or  carbonate,  spar- 
ingly scattered  through  calamine,  and  is  most  abundantly  found  in 
that  of  Silesia.   When  zinc  is  extracted  from  this  ore,  the  cadmium 
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is  reduced  at  the  same  time,  and,  as  it  is  much  more  Yolatile  than 
zinc,  is  first  disengaged,  and  bums  in  the  air  with  the  first  portions 
of  zinc  that  are  liberated,  when  a  more  or  less  brownish  dust  is 
formed,  composed  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
cadmium.  This  oxide  is  mixed  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  charcoal, 
and  then  heated  to  redness  in  iron  tubes,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  zinc  remains  in  the  residue,  because  the  temperature  is  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  volatilize  it,  while  the  cadmium  distils  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  zinc,  and  condenses  in  a  second  sheet-iron  tube  which 
acts  as  a  receiver.  Bv  subjecting  the  product  to  another  precisely 
similar  operation,  ca(unium,  containing  only  a  few  hundredths  of 
zinc,  is  obtained.  Its  purity  is  ascertained  by  striking  it  with  a 
hammer:  a  very  small  quantity  of  zinc  deprives  it  of  its  mallear 
bility.  The  purification  of  the  metal  is  completed  by  dissolving  it 
in  chlorohydnc  acid,  and  then  precipitating  it  by  a  blade  of  zino. 
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TIN. 
Equivalent  =  58  (726.0 ;  0  =  100). 

§  938.  Common  commercial  tin  is  never  abaolntely  pure,  as  it 
always  contains  small  quantities  of  arsenic  and  other  foreign  me- 
tals; but  Malacca  tin  is  nearly  perfectly  pore.  In  order  to  obtain 
chemically  pore  tin,  the  metal  of  commerce  is  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  which  converts  it  into  an  insoluble  white  powder  consiating 
of  stannic  acid,  and  which  oxidizes  foreign  substances.  The  stannie 
acid  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating  it  in  a  ^'brasqned" 
crucible,  after  being  washed  with  weak  chlorohydric  acid  to  remoTe 
more  certainly  the  foreign  substances. 

Tin  is  a  white  metal,  resembling  silver  in  its  appearance  and 
lustre,  and  possessing  a  certain  characteristic  taste  and  smell,  par- 
ticularly when  held  for  some  time  between  the  fingers.  It  is  very 
malleable,  and  may  be  beaten  into  exceedingly  thin  sheets,  its  mal- 
leability being  greater  at  212^  than  at  the  ordinury  temperature ; 
but  its  tenacity  is  very  feeble,  for  a  wire  of  2  millimetres  breaks 
under  a  weight  of  24  kilogs.  On  bending  a  bar  of  tin  a  peooliar 
noise  is  heard,  called  the  cry  of  tiuj  which  is  owing  to  the  inter- 
nal crystalline  texture  of  the  metal.  The  ciystfSline  partidea 
rub  upon  each  other  when  the  bar  is  bended,  while  the  latter  be- 
comes heated  at  the  point  of  this  internal  friction;  and  if  the 
bending  is  repeated  several  times  at  the  same  spot,  the  evolntion 
of  heat  becomes  sensible  to  the  hand. 

Tin  fuses  at  442.4^,  giving  off  at  a  white-heat  appreciable  va- 
pours of  very  feeble  tension,  for  the  metal  suffers  but  a  slight  loss 
at  the  temperature  of  a  forge-fire.  Tin  has  a  great  tendency  to  erya- 
tallization,  and  its  crysta^ine  texture  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
attacking  its  surface  by  an  acid  which  removes  the  outer  pellicle. 

The  surface  of  the  metal  then  appears  to  be  watered^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unequal  and  various  reflections  of  light  by  the  edges 
of  the  crystalline  laminae  exposed  by  the  acid.  Sn  may  be  crys- 
tallized by  fusion,  by  meltiDg  several  pounds  of  the  metal  in  a  ves- 
sel, and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly  over  a  heated  sand-bath.  When  a 
solid  crust  has  formed  on  the  surface,  it  is  pierced  with  a  burning 
coal  and  the  liquid  portion  evacuated,  when  quite  large  crystals  of 
tin,  which,  however,  are  rarely  well-defined,  are  often  found  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel. 

By  precipitating  tin  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  long  brilliant  prismatic  crystals,  the  form  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  exactly  determined.  For  this  purpose  a  concentrated 
solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  is  poured  into  a  glass,  and  above  it 
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a  stratnm  of  fresh  water  is  carefully  placed ;  after  which  a  blade 
of  tin,  which  traverses  both  strata,  is  introduced  into  the  glass, 
when  the  blade  of  tin  soon  becomes  covered  with  very  briQiant 
metallic  crystals. 

The  density  of  tin  is  7.29,  and  is  not  sensibly  increased  by  the 
hammering  of  the  metal. 

Tin  is  too  malleable  to  be  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  for  which 
reason  tin  filings,  or  the  tin-leaf  employed  to  wrap  bonbons  and 
chocolate,  must  be  taken  when  the  metal  is  to  be  used  in  a  finely 
divided  state.  Finely  divided  tin  may  also  be  obtained  by  a  pecu- 
liar process,  consisting  in  beating  the  metal,  when  fused  in  a  cap- 
sule, rapidly  with  a  large  brush  until  it  is  entirely  cool,  when  it  is 
reduced  into  very  small  globules,  which  may  be  separated  into 
globules  of  various  sizes  by  a  kind  of  levigation. 

Tin  does  not  sensibly  change  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  at  its  fusing  poiut  becomes  quickly  covered  with  a  gray 
pellicle,  which  is  a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  tin  and  stannic  acid. 
Oxidation  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  at  a  higher  temperature, 
and  at  a  white-heat  the  metal  burns  with  a  white  flame.  Tin  de- 
composes aqueous  vapour  at  a  red-heat,  and  is  converted  into  stan- 
nic acid. 

Concentrated  chlorohydric  acid  dissolves  tin  with  the  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen  gas.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  also  acts  on  it,  when 
hot,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  the  metal  oxidizes  very 
slowly.  Concentrated  hot  sulphuric  acid  attacks  tin  rapidly :  sul- 
phurous acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  metal  is  changed  into  proto- 
sulphate.  Dilute  nitric  acid  oxidizes  tin  readily  and  converts  it  into 
stannic  acid,  while  the  concentrated  acid  causes  a  copious  evolu- 
tion of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen.  If  the  acid  is  very  dilute,  the  tin  is 
converted  into  stannic  acid  without  disengagement  of  gas,  the  water 
and  nitric  acid  being  simultaneously  decomposed  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia  formed  (§  122) ;  but  when  the  acid  is  at  its  maximum  of 
concentration,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  monohydrate  NO3+HO, 
it  does  not  attack  tin  at  all,  and  the  metal  preserves  its  bril- 
liancy. But,  if  a  few  drops  of  water  be  poured  into  the  acid, 
the  reaction  takes  place  with  extreme  violence,  and  the  liquid  is 
frequently  extravasated  by  the  rapid  and  sudden  disengagement 
of  gas. 

Aqua  regia  dissolves  tin  readily,  while,  if  chlorohydric  acid  pre- 
dominates in  the  mixture,  a  soluble  perchloride  of  tin  is  formed. 

Tin  decomposes  water  in  the  presence  of  the  fixed  alkalies,  and 
disengages  hydrogen  when  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa  or  soda,  while  an  alkaline  stannate  is  formed. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  TIN  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§984.  Two  well-defined  compounds  of  tin  with  oxygen  are 

known: 
yoii.n.— O 
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Protoxide  of  tin  SnO. 
Binozide  of  tin  SnOg^  or  stannio  acid. 

These  two  oxides  can  combine  with  each  other  and  produce  seve- 
ral intermediate  compounds. 

Protoxide  of  2Vn,  SnO. 

§  985.  Protoxide  of  tin  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  eolation 
of  the  protochloride  SnCl  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  when  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged,  and  a  white  precipitate  of  hydrated  prot- 
oxide is  thrown  down.  If  the  liquid  be  boiled  witn  the  predpi- 
tate,  the  latter  gives  off  its  water  of  combination,  and  is  converted 
into  a  blackish-gray  powder,  consisting  of  anhydrous  protoxide, 
which  has  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  it  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the 
air,  and  is  converted  into  stannic  acid.  The  oxide  is  obtained  in 
a  state  of  greater  aggregation,  and  consequently  more  fixed,  by 
precipitating  protochloride  of  tin  by  caustic  potassa;  when  the 
oxide  is  first  separated  in  the  hydrated  state,  and  combines  with 
the  excess  of  potassa  to  form  a  true  salt,  in  which  it  acts  the  part 
of  an  acid.  But,  by  boiling  the  liquid,  this  combination  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  oxide  is  precipitated  in  the  anhydrous  state, 
in  the  form  of  small  black  crystals,  which,  after  being  washed 
and  dried  in  the  air,  remain  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time. 
When  this  substance  is  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  about  482^,  it 
suddenly  decrepitates,  increases  considerably  in  volume,  and  is 
converted  into  a  number  of  small  brown  laminae,  which  are  soft 
to  the  touch.  The  oxide  has  not  changed  in  weight  during  the 
transformation,  and  has  only  passed  into  an  isomerio  mo£fica- 
tion ;  so  that  this  phenomenon  must  be  attributed  to  a  molecular 
movement,  caused,  probably,  by  a  change  in  the  crystalline  sys- 
tem. The  brown  modification  of  protoxide  of  tin  is  immediately 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  by  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  boiling  the  liquid,  when  it  is  evaporated  in 
vacuo.  The  solution  of  the  protoxide  in  potassa  deposits  black 
crystals  of  the  first  modification  of  the  oxide ;  while  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  solution  of  the  protoxide  of  tin  in  potassa  be  highly  con- 
centrated by  rapid  boiling,  the  oxide  is  decomposed  into  metallic 
tin  which  is  separated,  and  stannic  acid  which  remains  combined 
with  the  potassa : 

2(KO,SnO)  =  Sn+KO,SnO,+KO. 

Lastly,  protoxide  of  tin  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  red  pow- 
der, by  decomposing  the  protochloride  by  ammonia,  boiling  the  liqaid 
a  few  moments,  and  then  evaporating  it  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  prot- 
oxide of  tin  is  converted  into  small  grains  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
under  the  influence  of  the  sal-ammoniac  formed  during  the  reaction. 
The  red  oxide  is  changed  into  the  brown  modification  by  simple 
friction  with  a  hard  body. 
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Protoxide  of  tin  ignites  like  tinder  when  heated  in  contact  irith 
the  air,  and  is  changed  into  stannic  acid. 
Protoxide  of  tin  is  composed  of 

En 87.88 

Oxygen 12.12 

100.00 
The  eqoivalent  of  tin  is  therefore  58. 

Stannic  Acid  SnO,. 

§  936.  Stannic  acid  may  be  obtained  under  two  isomeric  modifi- 
cations, which  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  chemi- 
cal properties.  The  first  modification,  called  metastannic  acid,  is 
the  white  powder  obtained  by  treating  tin  by  nitric  acid ;  while  the 
second,  to  which  the  name  of  stannic  add  is  given,  is  prepared  by 
decomposing  perchloride  of  tin  SnCl,,  by  water,  or  a  soluble  stan- 
nate  by  an  acid. 

Metastannic  acid  is  found  crystallized  in  nature  in  some  of  the 
old  rocks,  forming  very  beautiful,  brilliant  crystals,  generally  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  and  yielding  a  yellowish  powder.  The  same 
substance  is  obtained  by  oxidizing  tin  by  nitric  acid,  when  a  white 
powder,  which  is  a  hydrate,  is  formed,  but  which  changes  by  calci- 
nation into  anhydrous  metastannic  acid.  Hydrated  metastannio 
acid,  such  as  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metallic  tin, 
has,  when  dried  in  the  air,  the  formula  SnOa+2HO.  It  loses 
one-half  of  its  water  at  212^,  and  then  presents  the  composition 
SnO,+HO,  while  it  loses  all  its  water  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Metastannic  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  alone,  but  is  readily 
converted  into  metallic  tin  by  contact  with  charcoal  and  the  com- 
bustible gases.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid,  while  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  in 
considerable  proportions.  The  compound  formed  is  not  destroyed 
by  adding  water  to  the  liquid ;  but  by  boiling,  the  metastannic  acid 
separates  in  the  state  of  hydrate  SnOa+2HO.  Ghlorohydric  acid 
dissolves  it,  and  transforms  it  into  perchloride  of  tin  SnCl,. 

Metastannic  acid  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  alkalies.  It 
dissolves  readily,  when  cold,  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  and,  if  frag- 
ments of  potassa  be  added  to  the  liquid,  its  solvent  power  is  so  far 
weakened  as  to  cause  the  metastannate  of  potassa  to  be  deposited 
in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  crust,  which  is  separated  and  spread  on 
a  plate  of  unglazed  porcelain,  when  the  mother  liquid  which  moist- 
ens them  is  thus  absorbed.  Analysis  has  proved  the  formula  of 
this  salt  to  be  KO,5SnOa+4HO ;  and  as  that  of  the  metastannate 
of  soda  is  similar,  the  conclusion  follows  that  the  equivalent  of 
stannic  acid  which  combines  with  1  equiv.  of  the  base  is  not  SnO„ 
but  rather  Sn^O^^.  Metastannate  of  potassa  dissolves  in  water 
without  change^  and  the  liquid  leaves  after  evaporation  a  gummy, 
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uncrystalline  residue.  Heating  to  redness  destroys  the  oompoand, 
and  the  metastannic  acid  becomes  anhydrous  and  insolable,  so  that 
water  will  only  remove  pure  potassa.  An  acid,  poured  into  a  aolu- 
tion  of  an  alkaline  metastannate,  precipitates  die  metastannic  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  appears  to  contain  more 
water  than  the  hydrate  Sn^O^o+l^^O'  and  which  is  soluble  in  am* 
monia,  while  the  hydrate  Sn^O^Q+lOHO  is  not.  A  slight  elevation 
of  temperature,  inferior  even  to  that  of  boiling  water,  causes  the 
gelatinous  acid  to  pass  into  the  state  of  the  hycurate,  which  is  inso- 
luble in  ammonia. 

Stannic  acid  is  obtained  by  decomposing  perchloride  of  tin  by 
ammonia,  or  a  soluble  stannate  by  an  acid.  It  is  a  white  gela- 
tinous  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolving  in 
dilute  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  while  metastannic  acid  is  insolable 
under  the  same  circumstances.  The  formula  of  stannic  acid,  dried 
in  vacuo,  is  SnOg,HO.  A  slight  elevation  of  temperature  causes 
it  to  pass  into  the  metastannic  modification,  even  withbut  losing  its 
water. 

Stannic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  the  liquid, 
when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  beautiful  colourless  and  transpa- 
rent crystals,  of  the  formula  KO,SnOa+4HO.  It  will  hence  be 
seen  that  stannic  acid  saturates  four  times  as  much  base  as  meta- 
stannic  acid.  The  same  salt  is  obtained  by  heating  metastannic 
acid  with  an  excess  of  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible,  when  the  meta- 
stannic  is  converted  into  stannic  acid.  The  completeness  of  the 
transformation  may  easily  be  ascertained  by  disisolving  a  small 
quantity  of  the  substance  in  water,  and  adding  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid ;  when  the  stannic  acid,  which  at  first  is  precipitated,  is  redia- 
solved  in  the  acid  liquid,  which  would  not  take  place  if  metastannic 
acid  were  still  present.  Stannate  of  potassa  is  not  decomposed  by 
heat  like  the  metastannic,  but  loses  its  water,  while  it  redissdves 
in  water  without  change. 

§  937.  Several  oxides  of  tin,  intermediate  between  the  protoxide 
and  stannic  acid,  are  known.  By  digesting  hydrated  metastannic 
acid  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  the  liquid 
becomes  strongly  acid,  and  the  metastannic  acid  is  converted  mto 
a  yellowish  powder,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of 
metastannic  acid  and  protoxide  of  tin,  having  the  formula  SnO, 
Sn^0^+4H0.  Another  intermediate  oxide  of  tin  is  obtained  by 
mixing  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  a  solution  of  protochlo- 
ride of  tin,  when  a  yellowish  precipitate  is  formed,  whicn  may  be 
considered  as  a  stannate  of  tin  SnO,SnOg. 

PROTOSALTS  OF  TIN. 

§  988.  Only  a  small  number  of  salts  formed  by  protoxide  of  tin 
is  known.  The  protosulphate  is  obtained  by  saturating,  when 
hot,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  recently  prepared  and  moist  by- 
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drated  protoxide  of  tin.  The  oxide  is  dissolvedy  and,  on  cooling, 
small  crystalline  lamellse  of  protosnlphate  of  tin  8nO,SO,  are  de- 
posited. This  salt  readily  dissolves  without  change  in  cold  water, 
while  heat  decomposes  it  in  its  solution,  and  precipitates  a  sub- 
sulphate.  Protosnlphate  of  tin  forms  with  the  alkaline  sulphates 
double  sulphates,  which  are  more  fixed  than  the  simple  sulphate 
of  tin,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized. 

ProUmitrate  of  tin  is  prepared  by  dissolving  hydrated  protoxide 
in  weak  nitric  add,  when  the  salt  remains  in  solution ;  but  it  is 
decomposed  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  while  stannic  acid  is 
formed. 

8ALTS  FORMED  BT  STANNIC  AND  METASTANNIC  ACID  ACTING  THE 

PABT  OF  A  BASE. 

§  989.  It  has  been  shown  that  metastannic  acid  combines  with 
concentrated  acids,  and  that  stannic  acid  dissolves  even  in  dilute 
acids.  True  salts,  in  which  these  bodies  act  the  part  of  bases,  are 
thus  formed ;  but  they  have  been  too  little  studied  to  require  our 
farther  consideration. 

COBfPOUNDS  OF  TIN  WITH  SULPHUB. 

§  940.  Tin  forms  two  compounds  with  sulphur :  a  protosulphide 
SnS  corresponding  to  the  ptotoxide,  and  a  bisulphide  SuS.  corre- 
sponding to  stannic  acid. 

Protomlphide  of  tin  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  tin  filings 
and  sulphur  to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible,  pulverizing  the  product 
of  this  first  operation  and  reheating  it  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  sulphur,  when  a  mass  of  a  deep  gray  colour,  with  very  brilliant 
large  crystalline  lamella,  is  obtained.  The  same  sulphide  is  pre- 
cipitated as  a  deep  brown,  nearly  black  powder,  in  a  hydrated  state, 
when  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution 
of  protochloride  of  tin.  Concentrated  chlorohydric  acid  dissolves 
protosulphide  of  tin  with  the  disengagement  of  sulf  hydric  acid, 
while  the  presence  of  a  small  excess  of  the  former,  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  tin,  does  not  prevent  the  salt  from  being  completely  preci- 
pitated by  sulf  hydric  acid. 

Perchloride  of  tin  SnCl^  yields  with  sulfhydric  acid  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  hydrated  bisuiphide  of  tin  SnS,.  If  sulfhydric 
add  gas  and  vapour  of  anhydrous  perchloride  of  tin  be  passed 
through  a  tube  heated  to  a  dull  red,  bisulphide  of  tin  is  deposited 
in  the  form  of  very  brilliant  crystalline  lamellae,  of  a  beautiful 

Silden-yellow  colour,  which  substance  is  technically  prepared  in 
e  dry  way,  and  is  used,  under  the  name  of  mosaic  gold,  for  bronz- 
ing wood.  This  product  is  obtained  as  follows : — ^An  amalgam  of 
12  parts  of  tin  and  6  parts  of  mercury,  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  is 
mixed  with  7  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  6  parts  of  sal-ammo- 

niae,  and  heated  in  a  long-necked  matrass  in  a  sand-bath,  the  tern- 
o2  ^11 
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peratnre  of  whicli  is  gradoaUj  raiBed  to  a  doll  red.  Bulphar,  mI- 
ammoniac,  sulphide  of  mercury,  and  protocUoride  of  tin  condenie 
in  the  globe  and  in  the  neck  of  the  matraas,  while  moaaic  gold 
remains  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  very  liffht,  gilded  masiy 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  large  quantity  of  smdl  cryataUine  la- 
mellfc.  The  theory  of  this  operation  is  quite  complicated :  finely 
divided  tin,  when  heated  with  sulphur  at  a  low  temperature,  is 
changed  into  an  amorphous  bisulphide,  which  does  not  present  the 
gilded  spaneles  which  alone  give  it  a  technical  value.  By  being 
still  further  lieated  it  parts  with  one-half  of  its  sulphur,  and  pasw 
into  the  state  of  monosulphide,  which  the  sal-ammoniac  added  to 
the  mixture  prevents,  because,  by  becoming  volatile  below  a  dull 
red-heat,  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  latent  caloric ;  but 
it  facilitates  at  the  same  time  the  sublimation,  and,  consequently, 
the  crystallization  of  the  mosaic  gold  which  is  carried  over  by  l£e 
vapour. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TIS  WITH  AB8ENIC. 

§  941.  Tin  and  arsenic  combine  readily,  and  in  all  proportions, 
forming  very  brittle  crystalline  compounds.  The  arseninrets  of 
tin  disengage  mixtures  of  pure  hydrogen  and  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen by  treatment  with  chlorohydric  acid. 

coiPoryDS  of  tix  wtth  chlorece. 

§  tUi!.  Tin  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine :  a  protocUoride 
SnOU  corresponding  to  the  protoxide,  and  a  bichloride  SnCl,  eor- 
resMnding  to  stannic  acid. 

p9vti\rhli}n\h  if  tin  is  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  concentrated 
boilins  chlorohydric  acid,  when  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  tOiia  aalt 
is  used  in  dyein^r,  and  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  heating  curved 
bar»  of  tin  in  large  retons  with  concentrated  chlMohydric  acid, 
after  which  the  saturated  liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  protocUoride 
of  tin  separated  by  ev:iporauon  in  the  form  of  hydrated  crjatalii 
of  the  formula  SaCI— iHO- 

IVriochloride  of  ;:a  dissolves  vithont  alteration  in  a  small  qvan- 
tity  of  w«:er,  while  a  larpe  q:;an:::y  of  this  liquid  deeompoeei  it, 
and  pncvipita:es  an  iiisoluMe  oxychloriie  SnCl-rSnO. 

Crystallise^l  p :v:.vhl.>rlde  of  tin  can  be  freed  from  its  vnter  by 
heating  in  a  r$r:or:«  «L:*e  a  ssall  quaniiiy  of  the  chloride  is  ahrmja 
de<N>mivs*i\i  xl'^rini:  *his  de«icca:icn«  and  cLlor^ydric  add  is  disen- 
gajs:ed ;  but  if  :*ie  remperature  be  raised  to  redness^  the  protoddo- 
nde  distils  o^er  unaI;e^^i.  Pr::xhl:7ide  of  :£:;  cc>mbines  readilj 
with  the  alkalice  cil:rlies.  and  yields  eas^y  cryKallizaUe  dovbb 
chloridea. 

IVosoch!.^r:ie  of  tin  has  s;ich  an  a£:i::y  for  oxygen  tkai  il  leadfly 
aKiorl^  ti:is  jr»  trva  the  air.  and  abt&tracss  it  froA  a  great  nnmber 
ef  «>xidNk  wiuch  i;  reducers  to  an  iafericr  degree  cf 
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even  to  the  metallic  state.  It  readily  precipitates  mercnry,  gold, 
and  silver  from  their  solutions  in  the  metallic  state,  and  reduces 
the  salts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  protoxide  of  copper  CuO  to  the 
minimum  of  oxidation. 

§  943.  Perchhride  of  tin  is  readily  obtained  by  treating  tin 
by  an  excess  of  chlorine.  The  affinity  of  these  two  bodies  is  so 
great  that  tin  filings  ignite  when  thrown  into  a  bottle  filled  with  dry 
chlorine.  In  order  to  prepare  any  quantity  of  perchloride,  some 
tin  is  placed  in  a  tubulated  glass  retort,  furnished  with  a  well- 
cooled  receiver,  and  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  the 
tubulure,  when  the  tin  immediately  combines  with  the  chlorine ; 
and,  if  the  retort  be  gently  heated,  a  liquid  distils  over  and  con- 
denses in  the  receiver.  Tlus  liquid,  which  is  generally  tinged  with 
yellow  by  the  chlorine  it  contains  in  solution,  is  purified  by  shaking 
it  with  tin  filings  or  protochloride  of  tin  and  redistilling  it.  This 
substance  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating,  in  a  glass  retort,  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  tin  filings  and  5  parts  of  chloride  of  mercury  or 
corrosive  sublimate. 

Perchloride  of  tin  forms  a  colourless  liquid  of  the  specific  gravity 
2.28,  and  which  boils  at  248^,  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  9.2. 
It  gives  off  very  thick  white  fumes  when  in  contact  with  the  air, 
owing  to  the  immediate  combination  of  the  vapour  of  the  anhy« 
drous  chloride,  the  tension  of  which  is  very  high  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  with  the  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  resulting  formation  of  a  hydrate  which  has  no  sensible  ten- 
sion, and  is,  consequently,  precipitated.  If  a  few  drops  of  water 
be  added  to  the  anhydrous  perchloride,  a  noise  resembling  that 
produced  by  plunging  a  red-hot  iron  in  water  is  heard,  and  the 
perchloride  then  combines  with  the  water  with  great  evolution  of 
neat,  giving  rise  to  ahydrated  chloride  of  the  formula  SnCl,+5H0, 
which  is  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals. 

The  same  hydrated  perchloride  of  tin  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving tin  in  aqua  regia  containing  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid, 
or  by  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin. 
The  hydrated  perchloride  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  in  any  quantity  whatever  of  this  liquid  when  it  is  sufficiently 
acidulated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  while  an  addition  of  a  quantity 
of  fresh  water  again  decomposes  it,  and  causes  the  precipitation 
of  hydrated  stannic  acid. 

Hydrated  perchloride  of  tin  is  decomposed  by  heat,  when  chlo- 
rohydric acid  is  disengaged  and  metastannio  acid  remains.  Heated 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  or  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  imparts  its  water  to  them,  and  the  anhydrous  perchloride 
distils  over. 

The  anhydrous  perchloride  of  tin  was  called  by  the  old  chemists 
the  fuming  liquid  of  Libavius. 
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PeroUoride  of  tin  combines  with  a  great  number  of  metallic 
chlorides,  forming  readily  crystallizable  double  chlorides,  which  all 
consist  of  1  equiv.  of  perohloride  of  tin  and  1  equiv.  of  the  other 
metallic  chloride.  The  anhydrous  perchloride  combines  with  anlf- 
hydric  acid,  and  also  forms  with  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  a 
compound  of  the  formula  PH^SnCl,. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SOLUBLE  COBIPOUNDS  OF  TIN. 

§  944.  Tin  forms  two  series  of  soluble  compounds :  Ist,  those 
which  correspond  to  the  protoxide  SnO,  such  as  the  protochloride 
and  the  soluble  salts  formed  by  the  protoxide;  ana  2dly,  com- 
pounds corresponding  to  stannic  acid ;  that  is,  perchloride  of  tin 
and  the  soluble  compounds  of  stannic  acid  with  tne  acids*  These 
two  series  present  different  reactions,  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  ez* 
amine  separately. 

Characters  of  the  ProtosaUs  of  Tin* 

§  945.  The  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  tin  are  free  from  eolour 
when  the  acid  is  itself  colourless,  and  always  strongly  redden  tinc- 
ture of  litmus.  A  small  quantity  of  water  in  most  cases  diasolTei 
them,  while  a  greater  quantity  of  this  liquid  decomposes  them, 
forming  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  generally  a  basic  salt.  This 
precipitation  is  avoided  by  acidulating  the  water  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid. 

The  caustic  alkalies  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  while,  by  boiling  the  Uquid,  an- 
hydrous protoxide  of  tin  separates  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 
Ammonia  also  throws  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  is,  however, 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  likewise  yield  white  precipitates,  which 
are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  become  black  by 
i)oiling  the  liquid. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  precipitates  them  as  a  deep-brown  powder,  while 
the  alkaline  sulfhydrates  throw  down  a  durty-white  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  in  a  great  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Prussiate  of  potash  yield  a  white  precipitate. 

Salts  of  mercury  are  reduced  by  the  protosalts  of  tin,  a  gray 
precipitate  of  very  finely  divided  metallic  mercury  being  formed, 
which  collects  in  elobules  by  trituration. 

Chloride  of  gold  gives  a  precipitate  which  is  purple  when  the  so- 
lutions of  protoxide  of  tin  are  very  dilute,  and  brown  when  they 
are  more  concentrated. 

A  blade  of  iron  or  zinc  precipitates  tin  in  the  form  of  gray  crys- 
talline spangles,  which  assume  under  the  burnisher  the  ordinary 
colour  and  lustre  of  tin. 
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ChoTcteteri  of  the  Soluble  Compounds  of  2Vn,  corresponding  to 

Stannic  Acid. 

§  946.  The  characters  aboat  to  be  indicated  all  refer  to  the  per- 
chloride,  which  is  the  only  soluble  compound  corresponding  to 
stannic  acid  which  has  been  properly  studied. 

A  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin  always  has  a  strong  acid  reac- 
tion, and  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  affording  a 
white  precipitate  of  hydrated  stannic  acid. 

Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  yield  a  white  precipitate,  which  dis- 
solves in  an  excess  of  the  reagent ;  but  the  liquid  does  not  throw 
down  a  black  precipitate  on  being  boiled,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
compounds  of  the  protoxide. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  disengage  carbonic  acid,  and  ffive  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  neither  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  re- 
agent nor  turns  black  by  ebullition. 

Prussiate  of  potash  gives  a  white  precipitate,  which  does  not  form 
until  after  some  time. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  gives  a  dirty-yellow  precipitate,  which  also  does 
not  appear  immediately,  and  which,  when  formed  by  alkaline  sulf- 
hydrates,  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Chloride  of  gold  throws  down  no  precipitate  from  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  tin,  which  reaction  clearly  distinguishes  the  per- 
chloride from  the  compounds  of  the  protoxide  of  the  metal.  Per- 
chloride of  tin  does  not  precipitate  mercury  from  its  solutions  in 
the  metallic  state. 

Iron  and  sine  precipitate  metallic  tin. 

DETEBBUNATION  OF  TIN,  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE  IfETALS 

PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  947.  Tin  is  always  determined  in  the  state  of  calcined  stannic 
acid.  Sometimes  it  is  precipitated  as  sulphide,  which  is  converted 
into  stannic  acid  by  roasting  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  taking  care 
to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  before  the  calcination,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  metallic  tin,  which  would  soon  attack 
the  crucible.  After  the  roasting,  the  crucible  is  allowed  to 
cool,  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  added,  and  it  is 
again  heated  to  drive  off  more  readily  the  last  traces  of  sulphuric 
add. 

Tin  is  easily  separated  from  all  the  metals  which  we  have  hitherto 
studied,  except  from  cadmium,  by  means  of  sulf  hydric  acid.  The 
substances  are  dissolved  in  chlorohydric  acid,  so  that  the  tin  may 
exist  in  the  state  of  a  protochloride,  and  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid 
is  passed  through  the  liquid,  in  which  a  large  excess  of  chlorohy- 
dric acid  is  left.  When  the  liquid  contains  an  excess  of  sulf  hy- 
dric acid,  the  bottle  is  loosely  corked,  and  left  to  stand  for  several 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  from  120^  to  140^.     The  precipitate  is 
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then  collected  on  a  filter,  and,  if  it  is  composed  only  of  sulphide 
of  tin,  is  converted  into  stannic  acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid. 

If  the  substance  contains  tin  and  cadmium,  these  metals  are  pre- 
cipitated together  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  and  the  two  sulpborets  are 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  tin  into  insoluble  stan- 
nic acid,  and  dissolves  the  cadmium,  which  is  then  precipitated  from 
its  solution  by  the  processes  indicated  in  §  981. 

METALLURQT  OF  TIN. 

§  948.  The  binoxide,  which  is  the  only  tin-ore,  originally  occurs 
only  in  the  oldest  rocks,  forming  small  veins,  or  irregular  threads, 
in  the  granitic  formations ;  but  it  is  sometimes  also  found  in  the  dis- 
aggregated sands  arising  from  the  destruction  of  these  rocks.  The 
principal  localities  of  tm  are  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  in  Cornwall  in 
England,  and  in  the  East  Indies.  The  sands  containing  tin  found 
in  Brittany  are  too  poor  to  be  worked  with  advantage.  The  crushed 
stanniferous  rocks  and  the  stanniferous  sands  are  washed,  in  order 
to  separate  the  gangue  mechanically,  which  is  an  easy  operation, 
as  the  oxide  of  tin  is  much  heavier  than  the  gangue,  and,  as  it  is 
very  hard,  yields  but  little  dust  under  the  stamper.  Sands  con- 
taining only  i  per  cent,  of  tin  may  yet  be  advantageously  concen- 
trated by  washing. 

The  washed  ores,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  tin  and 
some  very  heavy  metalliferous  minerals,  such  as  the  crystallised 
sulphides,  sulfarseniurets,  and  oxides  of  iron,  etc.,  are  roasted  in 
heaps  or  in  kilns,  when  the  oxide  of  tin  remains  unaltered,  whfle 
the  sulphides  and  sulfarseniurets  become  partially  oxidized  and  dis- 
aggregated, so  that  if  the  ore  be  again  subjected  to  the  stampers, 
the  roasted  substances  are  pulverized,  while  the  oxide  of  tin  re- 
mains nearly  in  its  original  condition.  By  another  washing  the 
roasted  and  stamped  sand  is  easily  freed  from  the  substances  which 
have  been  altered  by  roasting,  and  a  very  rich  ore  is  obtained, 
yielding  often  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin. 

In  Saxony,  the  ore  is  fused  in  a  cupola-furnace  of  about  9  feet 
in  height  (figs.  536  and  537).  The  sides  of  the  oven  A  are  made 
of  slabs  of  granite,  while  the  bottom  consists  of  a  single  stone  D, 
called  the  sole-stotiej  which  is  properly  hewn,  and  rapidly  inclines 
toward  the  anterior  part  of  the  furnace,  called  the  breagt.  The 
fused  materials  constantly  run  into  an  exterior  crucible  B,  made 
of  slabs  of  granite  lined  with  damp  charcoal.  At  the  lower  part 
of  this  furnace  is  a  hole  which  opens  over  a  cast-iron  pot  0. 

The  furnace  is  charged  by  alternate  layers  of  ore  and  charcoal, 
the  combustion  being  fed  by  a  blowing-machine,  the  nozzle  of  which 
passes  through  the  twyer  o. 

The  oxide  of  tin  is  reduced  by  the  carbonic  oxide  which  is  pro- 
duced by  its  contact  with  tho  fuel.  The  gangue  itself,  being  gene- 
rally very  fusible,  yields  a  doughy  scorise,  which  flows  with  the  tin 
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into  the  basin  B,  irhence  it  is 


id  from  time  to  time.     When 


Fig.  538. 


the  basin  B  is  filled  with  melted  metal, 
the  stopper  is  removed  from  the  hole, 
and  th«  metal  runs  into  the  cast-iron 
pot  C,  Tfhere  it  is  stirred  with  a  stick 
of  green  wood,*  which,  by  being  par- 
tially carbonized  in  the  hot  litjuid,  causes 
a  bubbling,  prodnced  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas,  which  raises  the  dross  which 
is  scattered  through  the  metal  to  the 
surface  of  the  bath,  while  it,  at  the 
same  time,  reduces  the  oxide  of  tin 
beneath  to  the  metallic  state.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  metal  is  only  a 
I  few  degrees  above  that  of  its  fusion,  it 
IB  allowed  to  rest,  and  is  then  removed 
with  iron  ladles  and  run  into  moulds. 
The  npper  strata  furnish  the  purest 
metal,  while  those  at  the  bottom  con- 
tain the  greater  portion  of  foreign  sub- 
Hlances- 

Afi  the  Bcorife  do  not  become  per- 
fectly fluid,  they  always  contain  a  quan- 
'''*^'  "■'  tity  of  grains  of  tin,  for  which  reason 

the  richest  arc  iiddcri  to  the  ore  and  fused  with  the  next  charge, 
while  the  poorest  are  stamped  and  the  metallic  grains  separated 
by  washing.  The  greater  part  of  the  scoriae  is,  however,  smelted 
separately  in  the  samo  furnace,  hj  increasing  the  blast  and  quan- 
tity of  fuel,  by  which  more  fluid  scoria:  are  obtained,  from  which 
the  tin  separates  more  readily,  but  ia  gained  only  in  inferior 
quality. 

§  949.  In  England,  the  ore  of  the  stanniferous  sands  is  treated 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  the  furnaces  being  only  much  higher. 
The  tin  furnished  by  the  upper  strata  of  the  cnicible  ia  alone  run 
into  bars,  while  the  balance  is  again  melted.  The  bars  of  tin  arc 
sometimes  heated  to  above  212°  and  allowed  to  fall  from  a  certain 
height,  when  the  metal,  which  is  very  brittle  at  this  temperature, 
.  breaks  into  small  crystalline  fragments,  and  is  then  called  ^rain-d'n. 
The  ore  taken  from  the  veins  is  much  less  pure  than  that  of  the 
sands.  After  the  primary  stamping  and  washing,  it  is  roasted  in 
ft  reverberatory  furnace,  when  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  are 
formed,  which  are  washed  out  and  separated  by  crystallization. 
The  ore  is  then  again  washed,  and  the  sludge  arising  from  it  is 

•  This  process,  which  U  called  paling,  ia  effected  in  the  Cornish  lin-worlts  bj 
boiling  biljals  of  green  wowi  in  the  melled  tio,  where  they  are  kept  nnder  the  sur- 
face b?  meima  of  sd  iron  rrsme. —  W.  L.  F. 
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heated  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatorj  fturnaee  with  powdered 
charcoal,  to  which  lime  is  added  to  hasten  the  fusion  of  the  gangue. 
The  scori»  are  ladled  out  from  time  to  time,  and  the  tin  ia  run 
into  moulds. 

The  tin  obtained  by  this  process  is  refined  by  heating  the  metal 
slowly  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatorj  fomaoe,  when  the  pore  tin 
melts  first,  and  runs  out  of  the  furnace,  as  the  hearth  is  inclined 
toward  the  tap-hole,  leaving  on  the  hearth  an  alloy  of  tin  with 
foreign  substances.  This  method  of  refining  is  called  Itquatian. 
Frequently,  two  successive  liquations  are  neeessary  in  order  to  ob- 
tain very  pure  tin. 

§  950.  Tin  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Tarious  articles,  sach 
as  kitchen  utensils,  cotton  machinery,  etc.,  etc. ;  a  smallqnantity 
of  lead  being  often  added  to  it  to  render  it  less  brittle.  The  alloy 
generally  employed  contains  18  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Tin  is  also  made  in  very  thin  sheets,  called  tin  fottj  and  used 
either  for  tinning  glass  or  for  wrapping  btmbanSj  chocolate^  etc 
Tin  foil  is  manimtctured  by  beating,  only  the  best  tin  beinff  used. 
It  is  first  run  into  plates,  which  are  hammered  until  their  thieknese 
is  reduced  to  about  1  millimetre,  after  which  8  or  10  plates  are 
laid  on  each  other,  and  the  hammering  continued  until  they  are 
sufficiently  thin,  when  they  are  cut  in  half,  and  again  laid  on  each 
other  and  beaten,  which  process  is  repeated  until  a  hundred  sheets, 
of  the  thickness  required,  are  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  tin  is  that  of  tinning 
sheet-iron,  as  was  fully  described  in  §  847. 
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TITANIUM. 
Equivaubnt  ==  25  (312.5 ;  0  =  100). 

§  951.  Titanium'*'  has  been  found  combined  with  oxygen  in  several 
minerals :  rutile  is  nearly  pure  titanic  acid,  and  titanic  iron  is  a 
mixture,  or  a  compound  of  titanic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron.  Certain 
iron-ores  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  these  titanic  minerals ; 
and  metallic  titaniumf  is  often  found  in  the  products  of  the  blast- 
furnaces in  which  such  ores  are  smelted.  It  is  especially  met  with 
in  the  metallic  masses  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  furnace, 
toward  the  close  of  the  blast,  when  this  process  is  beginning  to 
slacken,  and  then  appears  under  the  form  of  small,  very  brilliant 
cubic  crystals  of  a  copper-red  colour,  scattered  through  a  mass 
of  half-refined  metal,  slag,  and  frequently  sulphide  of  iron.  These 
masses  are  treated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  iron 
and  does  not  attack  the  titanium ;  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
little  crystals  are  detached,  while  they  still  remain  mixed  with  par- 
ticles of  slag,  from  which  they  are  easily  separated  by  levigation, 
their  density  being  5.3,  while  that  of  the  slag  is  much  lower.  These^ 
crystals  are  hard  enough  to  scratch  quartz,  and  are  unaffected  by 
concentrated  acids,  except  by  aqua  regia,  which,  however,  requires 
a  long  time  to  act  on  them. 

When  titanic  acid  is  heated  in  a  forge-fire  in  a  ^^brasqued"  cru- 
cible, it  is  converted  into  an  aggregated  black  mass,  which  is  an 
inferior  oxide  of  titanium,  while  the  portions  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  charcoal  are  still  more  reduced,  having  passed  into  the 
state  of  metallic  titanium,  which  forms  a  pellicle  of  a  copper-red 
colour  around  the  mass. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  metallic  titanium  in  the  labora- 
tory consists  in  decomposing  by  heat  perchloride  of  titanium,  which 
is  a  volatile  liquid,  in  a  retort  of  hard  glass  placed  in  a  furnace, 
and  through  which  a  current  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed ; 
when  the  ammonia  immediately  combines  with  the  perchloride  of 
titanium,  which  is  converted  into  a  white  powder.  The  retort  is 
then  surrounded  by  burning  coals  and  the  current  of  ammoniacal 
gas  kept  up  ;  when  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  is  sublimed 
and  condensed  on  the  globe  and  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  the  me- 
tallic titanium  remaining  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  very  bril- 

♦  DiscoYered  in  1791,  by  W.  Gr^gor. 

f  This  product  is  not  metallio  titaninm,  as  was  erroneously  supposed,  but  a 
combination  of  nituret   and  cyanide  of  titanium,   according  to  the  formula 
Ti,CJ^+8Ti,N.— r.  L.  F. 
Vol.  II.— P 
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liant  small  spangles  of  a  pnrple-red  colour.  The  retort  is  allowed 
to  cool,  still  maintaining  the  gaseous  current,  and  the  titaniam  is 
then  removed. 

The  titanium  thus  prepared  is  more  easily  attacked  bj  acids  than 
that  of  the  blast-furnaces,  and  nitric  acid  readily  converts  it  into 
titanic  acid.  Heated  in  the  air  it  becomes  incandescent,  and  is 
changed  into  a  white  powder  of  titanic  acid. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TITANIUM  WITH  OXTOEK. 

§  952.  Three  compounds  of  titanium  with  oxygen  are  known : 

A  protoxide     TiO. 

A  sesquioxide  Ti,0,. 

Titanic  acid     TiOg. 

Titanic  acid,  which  is  the  most  important  compound,  occurs  in 
nature  in  the  form  of  brownish-yellow  opake  crystals,  called  ruHk 
by  mineralogists.  Rutile,  which  is  not  pure  titanic  acid,  but  gene- 
rally contains  one  or  two  hundredths  of  oxide  of  iron,  is  isomor- 
phous  with  native  binoxide  of  tin.  Other  minerals,  formed  by 
sesquioxide  of  titanium  combined  with  protoxide  of  iron,  and  called 
titanic  ironSj  appear  to  be  analogous  to  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 
Lastly,  the  mineral,  called  anatascj  which  forms  crystals  of  a  beau- 
tiful blue  colour,  is  composed  of  nearly  pure  titanic  acid.  Rutile 
is  attacked  neither  by  acids  nor  alkaline  solutions,  but  is  acted  on, 
at  a  red-heat,  by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates.  Titanic 
acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  gelatinous  state,  in  which  it  combines 
with  the  acids  by  heating  finely  powdered  rutile  with  two  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  chloride  of  barium  in  a  strong  forge-fire.  The 
powdered  substance  is  calcined  and  treated  with  hot  water,  to  dis- 
solve the  chloride  of  barium  which  has  been  left  unchanged^  when 
the  residue  is  composed  of  titanate  of  baryta  and  oxide  of  iron.  It 
is  heated  in  a  porcelain  saucer  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add, 
and  the  temperature  elevated  sufficiently  to  drive  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  after  which  it  is  again  treated 
with  water,  when  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  baryta  remains,  which  is 
separated  by  filtering.  An  excess  of  ammonia  added  to  the  liquid, 
which  contains  sulphates  of  titanium  and  iron  dissolved  in  an  ex- 
cess of  sulphuric  acid,  precipitates  the  titanic  acid  and  oxide  of 
iron,  after  which  a  small  quantity  of  sulfhydric  acid  is  passed 
through  to  convert  the  oxide  of  iron  into  a  sulphide.  When  the 
gelatinous  precipitate  has  become  black,  a  portion  of  the  superna- 
tant liquid  is  decanted  and  replaced  by  a  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  sulphide  of  iron  by  transforming  it  into  a 
hyposulphite.  When  the  precipitate  is  completely  discoloured,  it 
is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  boiling  water. 

Gelatinous  titanic  acid  dissolves  in  the  acicb,  and  by  boiling  its 
dilute  solutions  the  greater  part  of  the  titanic  acid  is  again  depo* 
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sited.  When  subjected  to  heat,  a  moment  arrives  at  wfaioh  tlie 
substance  suddenly  becomes  incandescent,  remaining  so  only  for  a 
moment,  after  which  the  titanic  acid  becomes  insoluble  in  acids. 
Titanic  acid  forms  no  crystallized  compounds  with  the  acids,  while 
it  forms  substances  which  assume  a  crystalline  texture  on  cooling 
by  fusion  with  potassa  or  soda.  But  these  substances  are  decom- 
posed by  treatment  with  water,  and  while  an  insoluble  residue  of 
titanate  with  a  large  excess  of  acid  remains,  the  alkaline  liquid 
contains  but  little  titanic  acid. 

Titanic  acid,  heated  in  a  forge-fire  in  a  brasqued  crucible,  is 
converted  into  a  black  substance,  which  some  chemists  regard  as  a 
protoxide  TiO,  but  the  existence  of  this  substance  is  not  sufficiently 
proved. 

By  heating  it  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
gas,  the  titanic  acid  is  converted  into  a  black  powder,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  very  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  oxide  Ti,0,. 
The  existence  of  a  sesqutoxide  of  titanium  is,  moreover,  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  that  of  the  sesquichloride  Ti,Cl„  from  which  it 
may  be  obtained.  In  fact,  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
sesquichloride  of  titanium,  a  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  sesqui- 
oxide  is  obtained,  which,  on  being  left  to  itself  in  water,  becomes 
first  black,  and  then  blue,  and  at  last  is  converted  into  white 
titanic  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  By  treating  ses- 
quichloride of  titanium  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  sesquisulphate  of 
titaniumj  which  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  is  obtained. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TITANIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  953.  Two  chlorides  of  titanium  are  known :  a  sesquichloride 
TigCl,,  and  a  bichloride  TiCIg,  corresponding  to  titanic  acid  TiO,. 

Bichloride  of  titanium  is  prepared  by  decomposing  an  intimate 
mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  charcoal,  heated  to  a  strong  red-heat, 
by  dry  chlorine,  for  which  purpose  the  apparatus  described  for  the 
preparation  of  chloride  of  silicium  (§  245),  and  represented  in  fig. 
538,  is  used. 

A  mixture  of  charcoal  and  rutile,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  is  made  into  a  consistent  paste  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
oil,  and  calcined  to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible  in  the  shape  of 
small  balls.  The  balls,  which  preserve  their  form,  and  consist  of  an 
intimate  and  porous  mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  charcoal,  are  intro« 
dnced  into  an  earthen  retort  C,  into  the  tubulure  a  of  which  a  por- 
celain tube  ab  is  introduced,  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort. 
After  placing  the  retort  in  a  furnace  and  fitting  a  condensing  ap- 
paratus to  its  neck,  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  through  the 
tubulure  ab  ;  and,  when  the  apparatus  has  become  filled  with  the 
gas,  the  retort  is  heated  to  a  strong  red-heat,  while  the  current  of 
chlorine  is  continued ;  when  the  bichloride  of  titanium  condenses 
in  the  refrigerating  apparatus,  and  may  be  obtained  in  large  quan- 
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titiee.  The  bichloride  of  titaninin  thus  obtuned  ia  yellow,  from  a 
certain  quantity  of  chlorine  it  coDtaias  in  solntion,  and  ia  alio 
'et  impnrified  by  some  Besquichloride  of  iron.  It  is  obtuned  pure 
>y  Bhaking  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  which  combines 
with  the  dissolved  chlorine,  and  then  distilling  in  a  glass  retort  to 
separate  it  from  the  Besquichloride  of  iron. 

Bichloride  of  titanium  is  a  colourleBS  liquid,  giving  off  thick 
white  fumes  in  the  air.  Its  density  at  32°  is  1.761,  and  it  boils 
at  276.8°,  when  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  6.886.  It  behaves 
with  water  like  bichloride  of  tin,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  its 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  It  combines  with  a  small  qoaii* 
tity  of  water  and  forms  a  crystallized  compound;  but  a  large 
qnantity  of  water  decomposes  it  by  forming  a  white  precipitate  of 
titanic  acid,  while  the  liquid  contains  bichloride  of  titanium  dis- 
solved in  a  great  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid.  The  precipitate 
itself  dissolves  when  treated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  out  again 
gives  off  titanic  acid  by  boiling  the  diluted  liquid  for  some  time, 
when  the  latter  passes  into  a  modification  in  which  it  is  extremely 
insoluble  in  acids. 

By  passing  hydrogen,  saturated  at  the  temperature  of  212°  with 
vapour  of  bichloride  of  titanium,  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to 
redness,  crystalline  spangles  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  con«Bting  of 
tesquichloride  of  titanium,  are  condensed  in  the  cold  portions  of 
the  reducing  tube.  This  compound  is  deliquescent,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  producing  a  violet-red  solution,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  powerfiU  reducing  agents.  It  precipitates  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury  in  a  metallic  state  from  their  solutions,  and  reduces 
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the  salts  of  iron  and  copper  to  their  minimum  of  oxidation.    It  even 
decomposes  salphurous  acid,  by  setting  free  the  sulphur. 

The  equivalent  of  the  metal  and  the  composition  of  titanic  acid 
have  been  inferred  from  the  analysis  of  the  bichloride  of  titanium. 

COMPOUND  OF  TITANIUM  WITH  SULPHUB. 

§  954.  A  compound  of  titanium  with  sulphur  is  known,  corre- 
sponding to  titanic  acid,  and  closely  resembling  the  bisulphide  of 
tin,  or  mosaic  gold.  Bisulphide  of  titanium  TiS,  is  obtained  by 
passing  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas,  saturated  at  212^  with 
vapour  of  bichloride  of  titanium,  through  a  tube  heated  to  redness ; 
when  the  inside  of  the  tube  becomes  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  bisulphide  of  titanium,  in  the  form  of  scales  having  a  metallic 
lustre  and  the  colour  of  brass. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OP  THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  TITANIUM. 

§  955.  The  combinations  of  titanium  are  recognised  by  the  above 
indicated  properties  of  titanic  acid,  and  by  the  following  distinctive 
reaction : — Titanic  acid  affords  with  borax,  in  the  oxidizing  flame 
of  the  blowpipe,  a  colourless  glass,  which  assumes  a  deep  blue 
colour  in  the  reducing  flame.     Titanium  is  also  recognised  by  the 

[properties  of  its  bichloride,  and  by  the  red  metallic  dust  which  the 
atter  leaves  when  decomposed  by  ammonia  under  the  influence  of 
heat. 

The  combinations  of  titanium  may  be  easily  confounded  with 
those  of  tin,  on  account  of  the  close  resemblance  of  the  salts  of 
these  two  metals ;  while  they  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  means 
of  the  blowpipe,  as  stannic  acid,  when  heated  with  charcoal  and 
some  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  metallic  tin,  which  can  be  imme- 
diately recognised. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TITANIUM;  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  956.  Titanium  is  always  determined  in  the  state  of  calcined 
titanic  acid.  Its  separation  from  the  metals  we  have  hitherto 
studied  is  effected  either  by  the  insolubility  of  calcined  titanic 
acid  in  acids,  or  by  the  volatility  of  the  bichloride.  Titanic  acid 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by 
sulf  hydric  acid,  which  property  allows  its  separation  from  the 
heavy  metals,  such  as  cadmium,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  mer- 
cury, gold,  silver,  platinum,  etc.,  which,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, are  all  precipitated. 

p2 
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TANTALUM  OR  COLUMBIUM,  NIOBIUM,  PELOPIUM, 

ILMENIUM. 

§  957.  These  names  have  been  given  to  four  new  metals*  found 
some  few  years  since  in  minerals,  called  tantalites  and  yttrthtanr 
talites  ;  but  their  properties  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  de- 
mand description  in  this  work. 


LEAD. 

Equivalknt  =  103.7  (1296.25 ;  0  =  100). 

§  958.  The  lead  of  commerce  is  often  tolerably  pure,  and  then 
possesses  a  great  degree  of  flexibility  and  malleability.  Chemically 
pure  lead  is  obtained  by  calcining  in  a  brasqued  crucible  the  oiiit 
obtained  by  calcining  the  crystallized  nitrate  of  lead.  Lead  is  % 
bluish-^ay  metal,  possessing  a  bright  metallic  lustre  when  freshly 
cut.     Its  density  is  11.445. 

Lead  is  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  leaves  me- 
tallic-gray marks  on  paper.  Being  very  malleable  when  cold,  it 
can  be  beaten  into  very  thin  sheets,  and  drawn  out  into  fine  wire, 
which  is  so  extremely  flexible  that  it  can  be  tied  in  knots  like 
a  hempen  string ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses  so  little  tenacity 
that  a  leaden  wire  of  2  millimetres  in  diameter  breaks  under  % 
weight  of  9  kilogs. 

Lead  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  about  835^,  giving  off  appredaUe 
vapours  at  a  red-heat,  without  being,  however,  sumcienuy  volatile 
to  be  distilled.  It  may  be  crystallized  by  fusion,  by  the  same  pro- 
cess  as  that  indicated  for  sulphur  and  bismuth,  and  the  orysUlSi 
although  rarely  well  defined,  may  be  seen  to  be  regular  octa- 
hedrons. 

Lead  soon  tarnishes  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperaturei  an 
extremely  superficial  layer  being  formed  on  it,  which  is  supposed  to 

*  Tantalum  was  discoTered  in  1801,  by  Hatchett,  in  an  American  mlntraly  fiv 
which  reason  he  called  it  eolumbium  ;  while  in  the  following  jear  it  was  aipia  dBb- 
coTcred  in  a  Swedish  mineral  by  Ekeberg,  who  gaye  to  it  the  name  of  iwmiuhmL 

Niobium  and  pelopinm  were  discoTcred  in  1846,  by  H.  Roee. 

nmenium  was  recognised  as  a  peculiar  metal  in  1847,  bj  Hermann.    \Tkm  i^ 
istence  of  ilmenium  is  yet  a  matter  of  dispute,  as  some  chemists,  and  wpeeh 
Rose,  regard  the  ilmenic  acid  found  in  samarskite  at  an  Impure  aidUe  9^ 
W.  L.  F.  ] 
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be  the  suboxide  Pb,0 ;  and  when  maintained  in  a  state  of  fusion  in 
the  air  oxidizes  very  rapidly.  During  the  first  few  moments  it  is 
eovered  with  an  iridescent  pellicle,  which  soon  changes  into  a  yel- 
low pulverulent  dust,  while  at  a  red-heat  oxidation  advances  rapidly. 
The  oxide  PbO  then  comes  into  fusion,  and  must  be  run  ofi*  in  order 
that  the  oxidation  should  continue. 

Lead  oxidizes  in  damp  air  and  the  vapour  of  acids,  even  in  that  of 
carbonic.  Distilled  water,  likewise,  under  these  circumstances,  acts 
the  part  of  an  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  water  for  the 
oxide  of  lead ;  and  a  sheet  of  lead  dipped  into  distilled  water  be- 
comes covered  with  a  pellicle  of  white  hydrated  oxide,  or  hydro- 
carbonate,  which  sometimes  forms  small  crystalline  spangles,  visible 
with  a  lens.  The  water  itself  contains  a  quantity  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  lead,  sufficient  to  be  detected  by  being  blackened  by  sulf- 
hydric  acid.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  salts,  chiefly 
sulphate  of  lime,  prevents  the  oxidation  of  lead,  for  which  reason 
the  efiects  described  are  not  observed  in  common  spring  or  well 
water. 

Concentrated  boiling  chlorohydric  acid  acts  but  very  feebly  on 
lead,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  attacks  it  only  when  the  air  has 
access  to  it ;  while  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into 
sulphate  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid.  Nitric  acid,  which 
is  the  best  solvent  of  lead,  acts  on  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
with  the  evolution  of  reddish  vapours,  and  forms  soluble  nitrate 
of  lead. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  LEAD  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  959.  Three  compounds  of  lead  with  oxygen  are  known : 

A  suboxide  Pb,0. 

A  protoxide  PbO. 

A  binoxide  PbO„  or  plumbic  acid. 

Again,  protoxide  of  lead  and  plumbic  acid  can  combine  in  various 
proportions,  forming  several  intermediate  oxides,  called  miniums^ 
of  which  red-lead  is  the  most  important. 

Sviboxide  of  Lead  V\Q. 

§  960.  Suboxide  of  lead  is  a  black  powder  obtained  by  heating 
the  oxalate  to  a  temperature  of  572^  in  an  oil-bath,  until  gaseous 
carbonic  acid  and  oxide  are  no  longer  disengaged.  The  reaction  is 
represented  by  the  following  equation : 

2(PbO,C,0,)=Pl>-0+3CO,+CO. 

The  opinion  of  some  chemists,  who  regarded  suboxide  of  lead  as 
an  intimate  mixture  of  metallic  lead  with  protoxide,  is  shown  to 
be  erroneous  by  the  following  reactions: — When  the  suboxide  is 
rubbed  with  mercury,  the  latter  dissolves  absolutely  nothing; 
but  solution  would  take  place  if  any  metallic  lead  existed  in  the 
mixture.    Again,  by  treating  the  suboxide  with  an  aqueous  solu- 
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tion  of  sugar,  no  protoxide  of  lead  is  dissolved,  showing  that  none 
exists  in  the  suboxide,  as  else  it  would  immediately  dissolve. 

But  by  treating  suboxide  of  lead  with  strong  acids,  even  when 
they  are  dilute,  it  is  converted  into  protoxide  PbO  which  dissolves, 
and  into  metallic  lead.  A  temperature  above  750^  immediately 
effects  the  same  decomposition ;  when  the  calcined  substance  parts 
with  its  lead  to  mercury,  and  with  its  protoxide  of  lead  to  a  sola* 
tion  of  sugar  in  water. 

Suboxide  of  lead  heated  in  the  air  burns  like  tinder,  and  is  con* 
verted  into  protoxide  of  lead  PbO. 

Protoxide  of  Lead  PbO. 

§  961.  Protoxide  of  lead  is  obtained  bv  the  calcination  of  nitrate 
or  carbonate  of  lead  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which  fuses  at 
a  red-heat,  and  yields,  on  cooling,  a  mass  composed  of  crystalline 
lamellae,  in  which  state  it  is  called  litharge^  while  the  name  of  9iue»- 
9ieot  is  given  to  the  pulverulent  oxide.  Well-defined  rhombohedral 
crystals  of  protoxide  of  lead  are  sometimes  found  in  the  fissures 
of  lead  furnaces.  Litharge,  when  fused  in  an  earthen  cmcible, 
readily  acts  on  the  latter  by  combining  with  silicic  add  and  per- 
forating the  crucible. 

Hydrated  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  oold 
solution  of  a  salt  of  lead,  when  a  white  precipitate  forms,  which 
readily  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia.  On 
evaporating  the  liquid,  the  oxide  of  lead  is  deposited  in  the  anhy- 
drous state;  in  the  form  of  brownish-yellow  lamellse,  resembling 
those  of  litharge.  Solutions  of  baryta  and  caustic  lime  may  be 
substituted  for  those  of  the  alkalies.  By  adding  a  concentrated 
solution  of  a  salt  of  lead  to  milk  of  lime,  previously  heated  to  ebul- 
lition, the  oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  small  and 
very  heavy  crystals  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  which  are  more 
easily  procured  by  boiling  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda 
with  an  excess  of  protoxide  of  lead  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  codL 
The  red  crystals  of  protoxide  of  lead  retain  their  colour  when  they 
are  slowly  cooled  after  the  application  of  heat,  but  turn  yellow 
when  the  cooling  is  sudden.  Thus,  protoxide  of  lead  may  aasome 
very  different  colours,  all  varieties  of  which  are  found  in  the 
litharge  of  commerce. 

Protoxide  of  lead  acts  the  part  of  a  true  acid  with  powerfid 
bases,  and  its  solution  in  alkalies  should  be  considered  as  saline. 
The  compound  of  oxide  of  lead  with  lime  has  even  been  obtained 
crystallized.  A  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  lime  is  sometimes  used 
for  dyeing  hair  black ;  which  effect  is  produced  by  the  oxide  of  lead 
reacting  on  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  organic  matter,  wh< 
black  sulphide  of  lead  is  formed.  The  same  solution  if  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  tortoise-shell. 
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Protoxide  of  lemd  eontainB 

Lead 92.88 

Oxygen 7.17 

100.00 

The  well-ascertained  isomorphism  of  several  compounds  of  lead 
irith  the  analogous  compounds  of  baryta  and  lime,  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  formula  of  the  protoxide,  and  it  is  written  PbO,  whence 
the  equivalent  of  lead  is  deduced  as  103.7. 

Binoxide  of  Leady  or  Plumbic  Acid  PbOg. 

§  962.  Binoxide  of  lead,  often  called  also  puce-coloured  oxide  of 
had  on  account  of  its  colour,  is  prepared  by  treating  heated  red 
lead  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  protoxide  and 
leaves  the  plumbic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder.  The 
nitric  acid  must  be  renewed  until  no  more  oxide  of  lead  is  dis- 
solved ;  after  which  the  plumbic  acid  is  dried  at  a  temperature 
below  212°.  Plumbic  acid  is  also  obtained  by  treating  finely  di- 
vided protoxide  of  lead  suspended  in  water  by  chlorine  in  excess ; 
or  by  adding  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  hypochlorite  to  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead.  A  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead, 
which  in  the  latter  case  is  precipitated  with  the  plumbic  acid,  is 
removed  by  boiling  the  precipitate  several  times  with  water,  in 
which  the  chloride  is  quite  soluble. 

Plumbic  acid  contains 

1  equiv.of  lead 103.7  88.47 

1      "         oxygen 16.0  11.53 

119.7  100.00 

Heat  readily  decomposes  plumbic  acid,  by  driving  off  half  of  its 
oxygen  and  converting  it  into  protoxide  of  lead.  Plumbic  acid 
does  not  combine  with  the  acids,  but  gives  off  a  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen to  those  which  are  susceptible  of  superoxidation ;  when  salts 
of  protoxide  of  lead  are  formed.  It  rapidly  absorbs  sulphurous 
acid  with  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  forms  protosulphate  of 
lead ;  which  property  of  plumbic  acid  is  often  applied  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  sulphurous  acid  gas  when  mixed  with  other  gases.  It  also 
loses  onc-hiuf  of  its  oxygen  when  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  protosulphate.  With  chlorohy- 
drio  acid  it  evolves  chlorine  and  yields  protochloride  of  lead  PbGl. 

Binoxide  of  lead  readily  combines  with  bases  forming  several  crys- 
talliiable  salts,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  called  plumbic  acid. 
Plumbate  of  potaasa  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  caustic 
potassa  and  binoxide  of  lead  entirely  freed  from  protoxide.  The 
binoxide  of  lead  is  placed  in  a  silver  crucible,  and  intimately  mixed 
with  a  hiffhly  eoncentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa ;  after  which 
it  18  slowly  and  gently  heated,  while,  from  time  to  time,  a  small 
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quantity  of  the  substance  is  dissolved  in  a  little  water  and  decom- 
posed by  nitric  acid.  When  a  copious  deposit  of  plumbic  acid 
ensues,  the  combination  may  be  considered  as  effected.  A  small 
quantity  of  water  is  then  poured  into  the  crucible,  and  rapidly  de- 
canted while  it  is  still  hot ;  when  the  solution  deposits,  on  cooling, 
colourless  and  transparent  octahedral  crystals  of  plumbate  of  po- 
tassa,  of  the  formula  KO,PbO,+8HO.  The  alkaline  liquid  float- 
ing above  the  crystals  contains  no  plumbic  acid,  because  plumbate 
of  potassa  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  de- 
composed by  solution  in  fresh  water. 

Plumbates  of  baryta  and  lime  are  obtained  as  insoluble  com- 
pounds by  heating  in  the  air  a  mixture  of  these  bases  and  minium. 

Intermediate  Oxides  of  Lead^  Miniums. 

§  963.  By  heating  finely  powdered  protoxide  of  lead,  or  mas- 
sicot, in  the  air  at  a  properly  regulated  temperature,  it  absorbs 
oxygen  and  is  cenverted  in  a  beautiful  orange-red  powder,  called 
minium  J^  *  The  composition  of  this  substance  varies  according  to 
the  prolongation  of  the  roasting ;  and  by  continuing  it  until  the 
minium  no  longer  increases  in  weight,  the  product  is  found  to  pre- 
sent a  composition  corresponding  to  the  formula  2PbO,PbOa.  It 
has  been  accidentally  found  crystallized  in  the  fissures  of  a  furnace 
used  for  the  preparation  of  minium,  and  presenting  the  characters 
of  a  well-defined  compound,  the  composition  of  which  corresponded 
to  the  formula  3PbO,PbOa.  Protoxide  of  lead  and  plumbic  acid 
may  very  probably  form  several  definite  compounds ;  but  minium 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  oxide  of  lead,  as  it  behaves 
in  all  its  chemical  reactions  like  a  compound  of  the  two  oxides  just 
mentioned.  When  treated  with  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  the  protoxide 
of  lead  is  dissolved,  while  the  plumbic  acid  is  set  free ;  which  reac- 
tion is  generally  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance. 

Minium  may  be  obtained  in  the  humid  way,  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  plumbate  of  potassa  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  litharge;  irfien 
a  yellow  precipitate  of  hydrated  minium  is  formed,  whicn  is  con- 
verted by  desiccation  into  a  red  powder  of  anhydrous  minium. 

A  large  quantity  of  minium  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crys- 
tal glass  (§  686). 

In  order  to  prepare  minium,  powdered  litharge  is  oxidised  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  at  a  temperature  which  should  not  exceed 
570^,  the  massicot  being  generally  prepared  from  very  pure  lead 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  furnaces  have  two  stories,  in  die 
lower  one  of  which,  where  the  temperature  is  highest,  the  lead  is 
converted  into  massicot,  always  taking  care  that  the  temperalora 


*  We  distingaish  commerciallj  two  kinds  of  minimii:  vramgt 
colour  of  which  is  indicated  by  Uie  oame ;  and  red-lead,  which  prewnti  a 
▼ermilion  hue. —  IT.  L.  F.  '     ' 
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does  not  rise  snfficientlj  high  to  fuse  the  oxide  of  lead,  because  the 
converting  of  litharge  which  is  not  in  the  state  of  powder  into 
minium  bj  roasting  is  effected  only  with  great  difficulty.  The 
massicot  arising  from  this  operation  is  generally  subjected  to  leyi- 
gation,  to  free  it  from  the  particles  of  metallic  lead  it  may  contain; 
after  which  it  is  placed  in  the  upper  furnace,  which  is  heated  only 
by  the  waste  heat  of  the  lower.  It  is  sometimes  simply  spread  in  a 
thin  layer  over  the  floor  of  the  second  furnace,  its  surface  beins: 
renewed  from  time  to  time  by  stirring  it  with  a^  iron  rod ;  while, 
at  other  times,  it  is  placed  in  sheet-iron  boxes  arranged  in  the  fur- 
nace. In  some  manufactories,  only  one  furnace  is  used  for  the 
roasting  of  the  lead  and  the  conversion  of  the  massicot  into  minium. 
The  lead  is  first  oxidized  to  litharge,  which,  after  being  powdered 
and  levigated,  is  disposed  in  flat  sheet-iron  dishes,  which  are  piled 
up  in  the  hot  furnace.  The  doors  are  then  closed,  and,  during  the 
slow  cooling  of  the  furnace,  the  greater  part  of  the  massicot  is  con- 
verted into  minium.  Red-lead  of  a  good  quality  is  then  obtained 
by  repeating  the  operation. 

A  certain  quantity  of  minium  is  also  prepared  by  decomposing 
carbonate  of  lead,  commonly  called  ceruse  or  white-Uad^  in  the  air; 
when  a  product  of  a  paler  colour  than  that  of  red-lead,  namely, 
orange  mineral^  is  obtained. 

SALTS  FORMED  BT  THE  PROTOXIDE  OF  LEAD. 

§  964.  The  protoxide  is  the  only  oxide  of  lead  which  acts  the 
part  of  a  base  with  acids.  It  is  a  powerful  base,  the  affinities  of 
which  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  baryta  and  lime.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished among  the  metallic  bases  by  its  tendency  to  form  basic 
salts,  which  often  present  all  the  characters  of  definite  compounds, 
the  solutions  of  which  turn  the  red  tincture  of  litmus  blue.  The 
salts  of  lead  are  poisonous :  in  small  doses  they  occasion  colic  and 
pains  in  the  intestines.  Workers  in  lead,  particularly  house  painters, 
are  highly  exposed  to  the  disease  called  lead  or  painter* b  colic ; 
the  best  treatment  of  which  consists  in  administering  drinks  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  in 
order  to  convert  the  oxide  of  lead  into  an  insoluble  sulphate. 

Sulphate  of  Lead. 

§  965.  Sulphate  of  lead  being  insoluble  in  water,  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  pouring  an  alkaline  sulphate  into  the  solution  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  lead.  A  large  quantity  of  this  product  is  obtained  in  the 
drying-sheds  where  alum  is  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead  in  order 
to  obtain  acetate  of  alumina  in  solution.  Although  the  sulphate  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  fresh  water,  it  readily  dissolves  in  acid  liquids, 
and  particularly  in  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Attention  must 
be  paid  to  this  solubility  in  chemical  analyses ;  in  which  case  the 
lead  remaining  in  the  liquid  is  separated  by  a  current  of  sulf  hydric 
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acid,  which  precipitates  it  as  sulphide.  Concentrated  chlorohydric 
acid  decomposes  sulphate  of  lead,  especially  at  the  boiling  pointy 
and  transforms  it  into  crystalline  spangles  of  chloride  of  lead; 
which  reaction  proves  that  in  a  liquid  containing  an  ezcesfl  of  by- 
drocUoric  acid,  the  chloride  of  lead  is  more  insoluble  than  the 
sulphate. 

Sulphate  of  lead  cannot  be  decomposed  by  heat ;  being  the  only 
sulphate,  among  those  of  the  metals  of  the  fourth  class  which  we 
have  now  studied  which  possesses  this  stability.  When  heated  to 
a  high  temperature  in  an  earthen  crucible,  the  sulphate  is  never- 
theless  decomposed  near  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  by  forming  silicate 
of  lead  by  contact  with  the  silez  of  the  crucible.  Sulphate  of  lead 
is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal,  the  products  of  decomposition  vary- 
ing with  the  temperature  and  proportion  of  charcoal  used.  If  the 
charcoal  be  present  in  excess  and  heat  applied  suddenly,  the  sul- 
phate is  transformed  into  a  protosulphide  PbS ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  temperature  be  slowly  raised,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  subsulphide  of  lead 
PbfS  is  formed.  When  only  the  quantity  of  charcoal  absolutely 
necessary  to  convert  the  sulphuric  into  sulphurous  acid  and  to 
reduce  the  oxide  of  lead  is  used,  perfectly  pure  metallic  lead  re- 
mains ;  while  with  only  one-half  of  this  quantity  of  charcoal,  the 
protoxide  PbO  is  obtained. 

By  heating  1  equiv.  of  sulphate  and  1  equiv.  of  protosulphide  of 
lead  together  in  an  earthen  crucible,  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged, 
and  2  equiv.  of  metallic  lead  remain : 

PbO,SO.+PbS=-2SO,+2Pb. 

But  by  heating  a  mixture  of  2  equiv.  of  sulphate  and  1  equiv. 
of  sulpmde,  the  sulphur  is  a^ain  aisengaged  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  but  oxide  of  lead  remains  with  the  metallic  lead : 

2(PbO,SO.)+PbS=8SO,+2PbO+Pb. 

These  two  reactions  are  applied  in  the  metallurgy  of  lead. 

Iron  and  zinc  decompose  sulphate  of  lead  by  placing  the  metab 
in  acidulated  water  containing  sulphate  of  lead  in  suspension ; 
when  the  lead  separates  in  the  metallic  state. 

By  boiling  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphate  of  lead 
is  decomposed  and  converted  into  carbonate.  The  decompoaition 
is  much  more  easily  effected  by  the  dry  way. 

Nitrate  of  Lead. 

§  966.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge,  or  white* 
lead,  or  also  metallic  lead,  in  an  excess  of  nitnc  acid,  takinff  ett 
in  the  latter  case  to  keep  the  acid  in  excess.     The  hot  aobitic 
when  saturated,  deposits  regular  octahedrons  of  nitrate  of  ki 
cooling,  which  are  sometimes  transparent  and  sometimet 
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bat  in  each  ease  anhydrous.  Gold  water  dissolves  only  about  4  of 
its  weight  of  nitrate  of  lead,  while  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
water.  Crystals  of  nitrate  of  lead  decrepitate  on  hot  coals,  and 
feed  the  combustion,  like  all  the  nitrates.  Nitrate  of  lead  is  de- 
composed by  heat  into  hyponitric  acid  which  is  disengaged,  and 
protoxide  of  lead  which  remains.  We  have  seen  (§  118)  that  this 
decomposition  is  applied  in  the  laboratory  to  the  preparation  of 
hyponitric  acid. 

By  boiling  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  with  the  oxide  or  car- 
bonate of  lead,  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  deposits,  on  cooling,  large 
crystals  of  a  basic  nitrate  2PbO,N03+HO. 

A  nitrate  of  lead  possessing  still  higher  basic  properties  is  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  nitrate,  or  bibasic  nitrate,  with  ammonia, 
when  a  white  precipitate  of  the  formula  4PbO,N03+3HO  is  formed. 
A  large  excess  of  ammonia  decomposes  the  precipitate  and  leaves 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead. 

Nitrites  of  Lead. 

§  967.  When  thin  sheets  of  metallic  lead  are  digested  with  the 
application  of  heat  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  a  great  portion 
of  the  lead  is  reduced  without  any  disengagement  of  gas,  and  the 
liquid  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  and  deposits  crystals  on  cooling, 
which,  when  treated  with  an  acid,  disengage  copious  nitrous  fumes. 
Several  different  salts  may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  proportions 
of  metallic  lead.  By  digesting,  at  a  temperature  of  from  140^  to 
176^,  1  equiv.  of  nitrate  of  lead  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water  with  1  equiv.  of  metallic  lead,  until  the  lead  is  entirely  dis- 
solved, a  yellow  solution  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits 
large  yellow  crystalline  lamellae  of  the  formula  2PbO,NO^-fHO. 
The  reaction  producing  them  is  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

PbO,N03+Pb+HO=2PbO,NO,+HO. 

The  crystals  are  readily  decomposed,  even  when  cold,  by  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potassa ;  when  carbonate  of  lead  is  precipi- 
tated, and  the  liquid,  when  allowed  to  evaporate,  deposits  succes- 
sively crystals  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potassa.  It  is  probable 
from  this  that  the  yellow  crystals  contain  no  ready  formed  hypo- 
nitric acid,  for  this  does  not  appears  to  be  able  to  produce  true 
saline  compounds,  but  that  they  contain  at  the  same  time  nitrite 
and  nitrate  of  lead.  Their  formula  may,  therefore,  be  written 
2PbO,NO,+2PbO,N03+2HO. 

By  digesting  3  equiv.  of  metallic  lead  with  a  solution  of  2  equiv. 

of  nitrate  of  lead,  until  the  former  is  completely  dissolved,  a  liquid 

is  obtained  which  deposits  small  orange-coloured  crystals,  much  less 

soluble  than  theyellow  lamellae.     The  formula  of  these  crystals  is 

7PbO,2NO.+3HO:  they  are  also  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  car- 
VoL.  IL— Q 
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bonates,  and  the  solution  which  results  from  the  reaction  yields,  on 
evaporation,  alkaline  nitrate  and  nitrite.  By  considering  this 
compound  as  containing  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  lead,  we  may  write 
its  formula  4PbO,N03+3PbO,NO.+8HO.  The  same  compound 
is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  yellow  salt  with  ozide  of 
lead. 

Lastly,  by  boiling  for  a  long  time  with  an  excess  of  metallic  lead, 
either  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  or  of  the  yellow  or  orange- 
coloured  salts  just  described,  small  rose-coloured  crystals  of  the 
formula  4PbO,NO.+HO  are  obtained,  which  are,  consequently,  a 
quadribasic  nitrite  of  lead.  The  neutral  nitrite  of  lead  is  easily 
prepared  with  the  basic  salt,  by  suspending  the  latter  in  water  and 
passing  through  it  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  when  5  equiv. 
of  oxide  of  lead  are  precipitated  as  carbonate,  while  the  liquid,  on 
being  evaporated  in  vacuo,  deposits  yellow  prismatic  crystals  of 
anhydrous  neutral  nitrite  FbOyNO^.  By  means  of  this  neutral 
nitrite  of  lead,  the  soluble  neutral  nitrites  are  easily  prepared  by 
double  decomposition,  by  adding  to  its  solution  that  of  the  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  of  the  base  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  in 
combination  with  the  nitrous  acid. 

Phosphates  of  Lead, 

§  968.  Several  compounds  of  oxide  of  lead  with  phosphoric  acid 
are  known,  corresponding  to  the  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid 
described  §  842.  By  pouring  a  solution  of  ordinary  phosphate  of 
soda  (2NaO+HO)PO,+24HO,  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead, 
a  white  insoluble  precipitate  is  obtained,  which,  however,  dissolves 
readily  in  an  excess  of  acid  or  alkali.  The  formula  of  the  preci- 
pitate is  (2PbO+HO)P03:  it  melts  readily  before  the  blowpipe 
into  a  yellow  globule,  assuming  crystalline  facets  on  solidifying; 
which  character  is  sometimes  used  as  a  blowpipe  reaction  for 
phosphates. 

A  basic  phosphate  3PbO,P05  is  obtained  by  treating  the  pre- 
ceding salt  with  ammonia.  The  other  phosphates  have  been  but 
little  studied. 

A  phosphate  of  lead  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  chloride 
of  lead,  which  occurs  in  nature,  and  is  called  phosphate  of  leadj 
crystallizes  in  regular  6-sided  prisms,  belonging  to  the  rhombohe- 
dric  system.  Its  colour  is  a  more  or  less  greenish  yellow,  and  its 
formula  is  3(3PbO,P03)+PbCl. 

Silicates  of  Lead, 

§  969.  Oxide  of  lead  and  silicic  acid  combine  in  all  proportions, 
and  form,  after  fusion,  vitreous  substances,  which  have  a  yellow 
tinge  when  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  lead  is  considerable.  The 
silicates  of  lead  enter  into  the  composition  of  glass,  and  have  been 
treated  of  under  this  head  (§  669). 
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Alumifiate  of  Lead. 

§970.  A  componnd  of  oxide  of  lead  with  alomina  occurs  in 
nature,  in  which  the  latter  substance  plays  the  part  of  an  acid: 
the  formula  of  the  mineral  is  PbO,2A1.0.+6HO. 

Chromates  of  Lead. 

§  971.  The  neutral  chromate  of  lead  PbO,CrO,  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  yellow  powder  by  adding  a  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  of  lead  to  one  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassa.  The  salt  is 
used  in  oil-painting,  under  the  name  of  chrome  yelhw^  and  also 
finds  application  in  dyeing.  The  shade  of  chromate  of  lead  varies 
with  the  more  or  less  perfect  neutrality  of  the  salts  used  in  preci- 
pitation, and  according  to  the  greater  or  less  dilution  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquids.  Neutral  chromate  of  lead  is  found  in 
nature,  forming  beautiful  red  prismatic  crystals,  which  yield  a 
yellow  powder. 

A  bibasic  chromate  of  lead  2PbO,CrO,  is  obtained  by  fusing 
neutral  chromate  of  lead  with  nitrate  of  potassa;  when  beautiful 
red  crystals  are  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  The 
supernatant  nitrate  of  potassa  is  decanted,  and  the  crystals  of 
bibasic  chromate  of  lead  are  washed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Acetates  of  Lead. 

§  972.  Neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  is  extensively  used  in  dye- 
ing, is  prepared  by  treating  litharge  with  acetic  acid  or  vinegar, 
taking  care  to  have  an  excess  of  acid,  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
basic  acetates.  The  liquid,  evaporated  slowly,  yields  large  crystals, 
of  which  the  formula  is  PbO,C^H,0,+3HO.  (The  formula  of 
acetic  acid,  at  its  maximum  of  concentration,  is  C^H,0,+HO.) 
The  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  absorbs 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air ;  when  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  become  covered  with  a  thin  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lead, 
while  the  solution  manifests  a  slight  acid  reaction.  Crystals  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  part  with  their  water  in  a  dry  vacuum,  and 
when  heated.  After  melting  in  tbeir  water  of  crystallization, 
which  they  lose  entirely  at  a  temperature  of  212^,  they  undergo 
the  igneous  fusion  at  about  374^ ;  and,  when  heated  still  further, 
lose  a  portion  of  their  acetic  acid,  which  is  partially  decomposed 
by  disengaging  carbonic  acid,  while  a  basic  acetate  3PbO,2G^H,0, 
remains,  which  is  itself  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature. 
Acetate  of  lead  has  a  sweet  taste,  which  becomes  astringent  and 
metallic;  and  it  dissolves  in  ^  of  its  weight  of  cold  water. 

By  boiling  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  a  quantity 
of  litharge  equal  to  one-half  of  that  which  the  acetate  contains,  a 
liquid  is  obtained  which,  after  evaporation,  deposits  crystals  of  a 
basic  acetate  of  lead  of  the  formula  8PbO,2G«H.O.+HO.    By 
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boiling  the  same  solntion  with  a  qnantitj  of  oxide  of  lead  equal  to 
that  which  the  neutral  acetate  contains,  a  liquid  results  which  jields 
crystals  of  a  still  more  basic  salt,  and  of  which  the  formula  is 
3PbO,C,H.O.+HO. 

Lastly,  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  last  basic  salt  with  an  ex- 
cess of  oxide  of  lead,  a  very  slightly  soluble  compound  is  obtained, 
which  is  almost  entirely  deposited  on  cooling.    Its  formula  is 

6PbO,C,H.O,- 
In  medicine,  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  is  employed, 

under  the  name  of  extractum  satumi,  or  liquor  plumbi  iubaeetaiUj 

which  is  obtained  by  dissolving  2  parts  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead 

and  1  part  of  litharge  in  3^  parts  of  water,  and  may,  therefore, 

be  considered  as  containing  a  mixture  of  the  two  sub-acetatea 

3PbO,2C^H,0,+HO  and  3PbO,C^H,0,+HO.    The  solutions  of 

the  sub-acetates  of  lead  have  a  very  decided  alkaline  reaction,  and 

turn  blue  the  red  tincture  of  litmus.     Carbonic  acid  decomposes 

them,  and  precipitates  carbonate  of  lead,  while  the  liquid  contains 

neutral  acetate  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid. 

Carbonate  of  Lead. 

§  978.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  found  crystallized  in  nature,  form* 
ing  beautiful  and  highly  refracting  transparent  crystals,  belonging 
to  the  fourth  system  of  crystallization,  and  isomorphous  with  arra- 
gonite.  The  salt  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition  by  pouring 
an  alkaline  carbonate  into  the  solution  of  a  soluble  salt  of  lead, 
when  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the  anhydrous  neutral 
carbonate,  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Carbonate  of  lead  is  used  in  oil-painting,  under  the  name  of 
white-leady  or  ceruse.  It  is  prepared  by  several  processes  appa- 
rently very  different  from  each  other,  but  all  consisting  in  the  de- 
composition of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  produced  by  various  reactions, 
by  carbonic  acid. 

One  of  these  processes,  called  the  process  of  Clteht/y  from  its 
having  been  first  employed  at  Clichy,  near  Pans,  consists  in  dis- 
solving litharge  in  acetic  acid  so  as  to  obtain  a  solution  of  a  basic 
acetate  containing  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  decom- 
posing it  by  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  combustion  in  the 
furnace  which  serves  to  heat  the  kettles  in  which  acetic  acid  is 
saturated  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  To  effect  this,  the  air  driven 
across  the  grate  of  the  furnace  by  a  blowing-machine,  is  conveyed 
by  pipes  into  the  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead  to  be  decdknposed. 
In  some  localities  the  carbonic  acid  arising  from  the  earth  is  used 
(§  253).  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is  precipitated  in 
the  state  of  carbonate,  while  the  liquid  contains  all  the  acetic  addt 
which  is  used  to  dissolve  an  additional  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead* 
and  the  fresh  solution  is  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  carboaio 
acid.     The  same  acid  may  thus  serve  for  the  transformation  0t\ 
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indefinite  qoantity  of  oxide  of  lead  into  vhite-lead ;  bat,  a  certain 
quantity  of  it  being  invariably  waeted  in  the  Tarious  manipalationB, 
a  small  qnantity  must  be  added  eacti  time. 

In  England,  litharge  moistened  with  acetic  acid,  or  with  s  boIo- 
tioQ  of  nentral  acetate  of  lead,  is  exposed  to  a  cnrrent  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  prodnced  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal ;  by  which  means 
the  litharge  is  in  a  short  time  converted  into  the  carbonate  of 
lead. 

The  greater  part  of  the  white-lead  nsed  in  France  is  prepared 
in  the  Department  of  the  North,  by  a  process  first  adopted  in  Hol- 
land, and  called,  for  this  reason,  the  Dutch  proceag.  Sheets  of 
lead,  of  from  0.12  m.  to  0.15  m.  wide,  and  from  0.6  m.  to  1.0  m. 
long,  coiled  up  into  a  cylinder  Z  (fig.  539),  are  placed  each  in  a 
jp  in  glazed  earthen  pot,  having  two  little  projections  b,  b, 

on  which  the  roll  of  lead  rests.  Each  pot  contains  at 
the  bottom  a  amall  quantity  of  common  vinegar,  made 
from  fermented  beer,  and  is  covered  with  a  leaden 
plate  mn  which  closes  it  imperfectly.  A  large  num- 
ber of  pots  being  arranged  in  several  rows  on  a  layer 
of  stable  manure,  are  covered  with  straw,  and  a  second 
Fig.  689,  pQ^  jg  piaged  on  them,  with  another  layer  of  manure ; 
which  process  is  continued  until  5  or  6  rows  of  pots  are  thus  ar- 
ranged. I<astly,  the  whole  is  covered  with  manure,  held  together 
by  means  of  boards,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  permeate  slowly  the 
iraole  mass. 

The  vinegar  in  the  pots  yields  vapour  of  water  and  acetic  acid, 
which,  by  their  contact,  rapidly  oxidize  the  metal  and  cover  its 
surface  with  sub-acetate  of  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  fer- 
menting action  of  the  manure,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  and 
the  temperature  elevated  internally,  so  that  the  acid  vapours  are 
more  and  more  copiously  evolved.  The  carbonic  acid  then  decom- 
poses the  sub-acetato  of  lead  and  transforms  it  into  carbonate, 
while  the  aceUc  acid  set  free  effects  the  formation  of  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  sub-acetate,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  converted  into  a  carbonate, 
and  80  on.  In  15  days  the  operation  is  terminated,  and  the  disks 
of  lead  covering  the  pots  are  nearly  entirely  converted  into  car- 
bonate. The  leaden  rolls,  which  are  more  or  less  deeply  corroded, 
are  unrolled,  beaten  to  detach  the  carbonate,  and  then  placed  in 
other  pots  until  they  have  completely  disappeared.  The  white- 
lead  is  finely  powdered,  purified  by  levigation,  and  placed  to  dry 
in  porous  earthen  pots. 

A  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  cballc,  is  often  mixed 
with  white-lead,  to  discover  the  presence  of  which  the  mixture  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lead  and 
lime  and  leaves  the  sulphate  of  baryta.  On  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrates  and  treating  with  alcohol,  the  nitrate  of  lime  is 
dissolved,  while  the  nitrate  of  lead  remains  as  a  residue. 
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DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SALTS  OF  LEAD. 

§  974.  The  neutral  salts  formed  by  the  protoxide  of  lead  are  co- 
lourless when  the  acid  is  free  from  colour,  while  the  basic  saltSi  on 
the  contrary,  are  frequently  yellow.  The  soluble  salts  have  a  sweet 
taste. 

Caustic  potassa  and  soda  yield,  when  cold,  white  precipitates  of 
hydrated  protoxide  of  lead,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  re- 
agent. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  lead,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  and  the  alkaline  sulf  hydrates  produce  a  black 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  lead,  even  when  the  liquid  does  not  con- 
tain a  great  excess  of  acid,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of 
alkaline  sulf  hydrates. 

Solutions  of  lead  yield  with  the  soluble  sulphates  a  white  pred- 
pitate,  insoluble  in  water,  which  at  first  might  be  confounded  with 
sulphate  of  baryta,  but  which  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter 
by  being  blackened  by  sulf  hydric  acid. 

Prussiate  of  potash  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  with  salts  of 
lead. 

By  adding  chlorohydric  acid,  or  a  soluble  chloride,  to  a  slightly 
concentrated  and  hot  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate 
of  chloride  of  lead  is  obtained,  which  changes,  on  cooling,  into  small 
crystalline  lamellae  of  a  peculiar  aspect.  If  an  iodide  be  substituted 
for  the  chloride,  gold-coloured  yellow  spangles,  which  are  equaUy 
characteristic,  arc  obtained. 

Iron,  zinc,  and  tin  precipitate  lead  from  its  solutions  in  the  me- 
tallic state. 

Lastly,  the  salts  of  lead  are  easily  recognised  in  the  blowpipe, 
because,  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal,  in  the 
reducing  flame,  they  yield  a  globule  of  metallic  lead,  easily  recog- 
nised as  such  by  its  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  LEAD  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  975.  The  sulphide  of  lead  PbS  corresponding  to  the  protoxide 
PbO,  found  in  nature  in  the  form  of  beautiful  bluish-gray  and  bril- 
liant crystals,  which  mineralogists  call  galena.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mon ore  of  lead,  and  also  the  most  important,  as  it  furnishes  nearly 
all  the  lead  of  commerce.  The  sulphide  is  obtained  directly  by 
fusing  grain  lead  with  sulphur,  when  the  combination  takes  place 
with  incandescence ;  but  to  obtain  a  pure  sulphide,  the  substance 
must  be  pulverized  and  heated  a  second  time  with  sulphur.  The 
black  precipitate  cfiected  by  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  in  a  sdii- 
tion  of  a  salt  of  lead  is  very  finely  divided  protosulphide. 

Sulphide  of  lead  fuses  at  a  red-heat,  and,  if  allowed  to  cool  veij 
slowly,  the  mass  presents  after  its  solidification  a  crystalline  textiir^ 
in  which  the  cubic  cleavage  is  easily  distinguished.     Sa^Ude  w 
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lead  is  slightly  volatile,  and  may  be  sublimed  in  a  porcelain  tube  in 
a  current  of  gas;  when  the  colder  parts  of  the  tube  become  coated 
with  smaU,  but  extremely  brilliant  cubic  crystals  of  sulphide. 

Sulphide  of  lead  reacts  readily  in  the  air,  the  products  varying 
with  the  temperature  and  manner  of  conducting  the  operation;  and 
while  a  great  deal  of  sulphate  and  oxide  of  lead  is  generally  formed, 
a  large  quantity  of  jnetallic  lead  may  also  be  obtained.  We  have 
seen  (§  965)  that  by  heating  1  equiv.  of  sulphate  with  1  equiv.  of 
sulphide  of  lead,  2  equiv.  of  metallic  lead  are  obtained  with  disen- 
gagement of  sulphurous  acid;  and  again,  by  heating  1  equiv.  of  sul- 
phide with  2  equiv.  of  protoxide,  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and 
8  equiv.  of  metallic  lead  remain : 

PbS+2PbO=3Pb+SOr 

As  will  easily  be  conceived,  these  various  reactions  may  occur 
during  the  roasting  of  sulphide  of  lead ;  and  we  shaU,  in  fact,  meet 
with  examples  of  this  in  the  metallurgy  of  lead. 

Sulphide  of  lead  is  not  appreciably  acted  on  by  chlorohydric  or 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  but  concentrated  boilii^  sulphuric  add 
converts  it  into  sulphate  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous  add. 
Nitric  acid,  even  when  diluted,  acts  readily  on  galena ;  and,  when 
the  acid  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  the  sulphur  is 
set  &ee,  while  the  lead  dissolves  in  the  state  of  nitrate.  Fuming 
nitric  acid  converts  the  sulphide  into  sulphate ;  and  lastly,  nitric 
add  in  a  state  of  medium  concentration,  transforms  a  great  portion 
of  the  sulphide  into  sulphate,  while  the  remaining  sulphide  yields 
free  sulphur  and  lead  which  dissolves  in  the  state  of  nitrate. 

By  heating  1  equiv.  of  sulphide  of  lead  with  1  equiv.  of  metallic 
lead,  a  sub9ulphide  of  lead  Pb^  is  obtained,  which  is  constantly 
met  with  in  the  metallurgy  of  lead,  where  it  forms  what  are  called 
leaden  matts.  Sulphide  of  lead  appears  to  possess  the  property  of 
combining  with  larger  quantities  of  lead. 

COMPOUND  OP  LEAD  WITH  SELENIUM. 

Selenide  of  lead  has  been  found  in  some  mines  of  galena, 
chiefly  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  forming  crystalline  masses,  with 
cubic  cleavage,  closely  resembling  galena.  Selenium  is  extracted 
from  this  mineral,  by  heating  in  a  crudble  an  intimate  mixture  of 
powdered  selenide  of  lead,  nitrate,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  treat- 
ing the  fused  mass  with  boiling  water ;  when  a  solution  is  obtained 
containing  seleniate  of  soda,  which  is  separated  by  crystallization. 
The  seleniate  is  then  boiled  with  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid, 
which  converts  the  selenic  into  selenious  acid ;  and,  lastly,  the  sele- 
nium is  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  LEAD  WITH  ABSENIC. 

§  976.  Lead  and  arsenic  combine  readily,  and  produce  very  brittle 
crystalline  compounds. 
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COMPOUND  OF  LEAD  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  977.  Lead  is  easily  acted  on  by  chlorine,  yielding  but  one  com- 
pound, the  protochloride  of  lead  PdCI.  Chloride  of  lead  is  readily 
prepared  by  heating  litharge  with  chlorohydric  acid,  by  which  the 
oxide  is  transformed  into  a  white  crystalline  powder,  formed  of  small 
acicular  crystals,  or  small  spangles.  The  chloride  is  but  slightly 
soluble,  especially  in  cold  water ;  and  is  deposited  from  a  hot  satu- 
rated solution,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  small  cirstalB,  only  a  small 
proportion  remaining  in  the  mother  liquid.  Chloride  of  lead  fuses 
without  decomposition  before  attaining  a  red-heat,  and  conceals  into 
a  substance  resembling  horn,  and  divisible  by  a  knife ;  imile,  at  a 
higher  temperature,  it  gives  off  copious  fumes.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  double  decomposition,  by  pouring  a  solution  of  sea-salt  into  a 
concentrated  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead. 

Chloride  and  oxide  of  lead  combine  in  several  proportions,  pro- 
ducing oxychlorides,  which  crystallize  readily  by  fusion,  and,  on 
account  of  their  beautiful  yellow  colour,  are  used  in  painting,  mider 
the  names  of  mineral  yellow^  Cassel  yellow j  Turner' %  yellow.  Gas- 
sel  yellow,  which  is  prepared  by  fusing  together  10  parts  of  red- 
lead  and  1  part  of  sal-ammoniac,  consists  of  large  crystalline  lamel- 
lae, of  the  formula  PbCl+7PbO.  Turner's  yellow  is  obtained  by 
allowing  a  paste  made  with  7  parts  of  litharge,  1  part  of  sea-salt, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  to  rest  for  several  days,  and  sub- 
sequently removing  the  soda  by  treatment  with  water,  and  fusing 
the  residue  in  a  crucible. 

COMPOUND  OF  LEAD  WITH  IODINE. 

§  978.  On  adding  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  hot  and 
sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead,  the  liquid  deposits,  on 
cooling,  yellow  crystalline  spangles  of  iodide  of  lead  Pbl,  having 
the  lustre  of  gold. 

DETERMINATION  OF  LEAD,  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE  METALS 

PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  979.  Lead  is  determined  in  the  state  of  anhydrous  protoxide, 
or  as  sulphate.  It  is  frequently  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in 
the  state  of  carbonate,  ana  converted  into  protoxide  by  calcining  to 
redness ;  but  it  is  important  not  to  calcine  the  substance  with  the 
filter,  as  a  portion  of  the  lead  would  then  be  reduced  to  the  metal- 
lic state,  and  attack  the  platinum  crucible,  if  the  experiment  were 
made  in  a  vessel  of  this  metal.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  to 
separate  the  substance  from  the  filter,  and  drop  it  into  the  crucible, 
after  which  the  filter  is  burned  at  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire  held 
over  the  crucible,  so  that  the  calcined  matter  may  fall  into  it.  The 
crucible  is  then  heated  to  redness  over  an  alcohol  lamp ;  while^  fat 
the  sake  of  greater  certainty,  the  substance  is  moistened  with  %  fbw 
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drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  again  calcined.  Analogous  precautions 
must  be  obsenred  during  the  calcination  of  sulphate  of  lead,  the 
sulphate  being  reduced  to  sulphide  by  contact  with  organic  matter. 
Lead  is  separated  from  the  alkaline  metals  by  many  of  the  solu- 
ble carbonates  and  sulphates,  or  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  all  of  which 
reagents  precipitate  only  the  lead.  It  is  separated  from  magnesia, 
aluniina,  the  oxides  of  manganese,  iron,  chrome,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc, 
etc.,  by  the  alkaline  sulphates  or  sulf  hydric  acid ;  and  from  cad- 
mium by  the  alkaline  sulphates,  which  precipitate  only  the  lead.  It 
is  separated  from  titanium  by  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  passed 
through  the  strongly  acid  liquid,  by  which  the  lead  alone  is  precipi- 
tated. In  order  to  separate  lead  from  tin,  both  metals  are  precipi- 
tated tofi'ether  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  afterward  by  calcin- 
ing  the  precipitate  and  treatmg  it  with  nitric  acid,  the  td  is  con- 
yerted  into  stannic  acid,  and  the  oxide  of  lead  into  nitrate  of  lead ; 
the  latter  alone  is  dissolyed  by  treating  again  with  water. 

TESTING  OF  LEAD  ORES  BY  THE  DRY  WAY. 

§  980.  Galena,  which  is  the  principal  ore  of  lead,  is  tested  by 
heating  to  a  strong  red-heat  in  an  earthen  crucible  a  mixture  of 
20  gr.  of  pulverized  galena  with  30  gr.  of  black  flux  and  5  or  6  gr. 
of  small  iron  nails,  called  Paris  tacks ;  when  the  galena  is  decom- 
posed, its  sulphur  combining  partly  with  the  iron  and  partly  with 
the  alkaline  matter  of  the  black  flux,  and  the  lead  separates  and 
forms  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  After  cooling,  the 
leaden  ball  is  extracted  by  breaking  the  crucible,  and  flattened 
under  a  hammer,  to  see  that  it  contains  no  iron  nails,  and  then 
weighed.  The  small  quantity  of  lead  remaining  in  the  slag  is  of 
no  importance  in  ordinary  testing. 

ALLOYS. 

§  981.  Lead  forms  several  alloys  used  in  the  arts,  the  principal 
of  which  are,  type-metal,  composed  of  antimony  and  lead,  and  the 
alloys  of  lead  and  tin  used  for  soldering  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
tin  utensils. 

The  alloy  used  for  type-metal  corresponds  nearly  to  the  formula 
PbaSb,  and  is  composed  of 

Lead 76.2 

Antimony 23.8 

100.0 

A  small  quantity  of  bismuth  is  sometimes  added. 

This  alloy  is  analyzed  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  lead  in  the  state  of  nitrate,  and  converts  the  antimony  into 
antimonic  acid.  It  is  evaporated  to  dryness  to  drive  off  the  excess 
of  acid,  after  which  water  dissolves  the  nitrate  of  lead,  and  leaves 
the  insoluble  antimony.    As  it  is  difficult  to  convert  the  whole  of 
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the  antimony  into  antimonic  acid  by  meanB  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  reduce  the  residue  to  the  state  of  metallic  antimony,  by 
heating  it  in  a  glass  tube  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  lead 
is  then  determined  either  differentially,  or  as  sulphate  by  precipi- 
tating the  solution  containing  it  by  an  alkaline  sulphate.  If  the 
alloy  contained  bismuth,  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
nitnc  solution  to  dnmess  must  again  be  treated  with  water  addo- 
lated  with  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  lead  and  bismuth ; 
after  which  the  liquid  is  carefully  saturated  with  ammonia,  whidi 
would  precipitate  the  bismuth  without  precipitating  the  lead,  unless 
a  great  excess  were  added.  The  perfect  separation  of  lead  and  bis- 
muth is  difficult. 

Lead  and  tin  combine  readily  in  all  proportions ;  and  the  fiiri- 
bility  of  the  alloys  formed  greatly  varies  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  metals. 

Pure  lead  fuses  at 685.0® 

The  alloy  Pb,Sn  " 662.2® 

"       PbSn  « 466.8® 

"       PbSn,  « 884.8® 

"       PbSn.  " 866.8® 

"       PbSn/* 872.2® 

"       PbSn," 881.2® 

Pure  tin  " 487.0®     . 

Thus  the  most  fusible  alloy  corresponds  to  the  formula  FbSn^ 
and  fuses  at  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of  the  most  fusible  me- 
tal which  enters  into  its  composition.  These  alloys  are  easfly 
destroyed  by  eliquation  (§  315). 

For  tin-ware,  tin  is  alloyed  with  12  or  18  per  cent,  of  lead,  by 
which  the  metal  is  rendered  harder  and  more  easy  to  be  worked  in 
a  lathe. 

Plumber's  solder  is  composed  of 

Tin 1  part. 

Lead 2    " 

This  solder  fuses  at  about  527°. 
Tin-worker's  solder  contains 

Tin 1  part. 

Lead 1    " 

The  alloys  of  tin  and  lead  are  easily  analyzed.  It  suffices  to 
attack  the  alloy  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  lead  and  con- 
verts the  tin  into  insoluble  stannic  acid ;  when  the  tin  is  determined 
in  the  state  of  calcined  stannic  acid,  and  the  lead  differentially. 

METALLUR6T  OF  LEAD. 

§  982.  A  great  number  of  minerals  containing  lead  are  found  in 
nature,  the  principal  of  which  are  sulphide  of  lead  orgalena^  tfie 
selenide,  carbonate,  chlorophosphate,  and  chnnnate.    Tm  woiftidt^ 
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and  carbonate  of  lead  are  the  only  minerals  sufficiently  rich  to  be 
worked  to  advantage. 

Galena  is  generaJlj  found  in  veins  traversing  the  primitive  and 
transition  rocks,  and  also  often  forms  pipe-veins  of  greater  or  less 
size  in  the  transition  rocks  and  the  lower  stage  of  the  secondary 
rocks.  Lastly,  certain  sandstones,  belonging  to  the  variegated 
sandstone  (hunter  sandstein)  formation,  are  impregnated  with  small 
grains  of  galena,  which  are  easily  separated  mechanically,  when  the 
sandstone  is  not  too  hard. 

Galena  alwavs  undergoes  a  mechanical  preparation.  The  ore  is 
first  sorted  by  nand,  and  the  pieces  sufficiently  rich  are  smelted  im- 
mediately, while  the  remainder  is  crushed  between  cylinders  and 
sifted.  A  fresh  quantity  of  ore  fit  for  melting  is  thus  obtained, 
besides  an  ore  closely  mixed  with  gangue,  which  is  stamped,  and 
then  washed  in  boxes  or  on  tables.  These  preparations  yield  a 
sludge  of  greater  or  less  fineness  of  grain,  which  is  sent  to  the 
smelting-house. 

Galena  often  contains  enough  silver  to  allow  it  to  be  extracted 
with  advantage ;  and  its  metallurgic  treatment  is  then  directed  to 
the  extraction  of  both  the  lead  and  silver.  Some  galenas  are  mixed 
with  copper  pyrites,  and  then  yield  a  sufficient  quantity  of  copper 
to  make  them  valuable  for  the  extraction  of  that  metal. 

Carbonate  of  lead  forms  small  pipe-veins  in  the  secondary  rocks, 
and  exists  most  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  the  galena-mines.  Its 
metallurgic  treatment  is  very  simple :  it  is  fused,  in  contact  with 
charcoal,  in  small  blast-furnaces,  called  elbow-furnaces ;  when  the 
lead  is  reduced  and  easily  separated  from  the  slag. 

The  most  common  gangue  of  lead-ore  is  quartz,  carbonate  of 
lime,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  fluor-spar.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  melting-bed  contains  substances  essential  to  an  easy  fusion  of 
the  slag;  for  which  reason  it  is  often  necessary  to  add  foreign 
substances,  in  order  to  obtain  more  fusible  scoriae. 

§  983.  The  metallurgic  processes  by  means  of  which  lead  is  ex- 
tracted from  galena  are  divided  into  two  classes : 

In  the  .first,  the  ore  is  smelted  with  metallic  iron,  which  separates 
the  sulphur  from  the  lead  and  forms  a  fusible  sulphide  of  iron,  while 
the  lead  is  set  free.  Theoretically,  the  mixture  for  smelting  should 
be: 

1  equiv.  of  sulphide  of  lead 109.7 

1      "  "  iron 28.0 

147.7 

From  which  are  obtained 

1  equiv.  of  lead 103.7 

1    "  sulphide  of  iron 44.0 

147.7 
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The  second  method  is  founded  on  the  reactions  already  men- 
tioned (§  965). 

By  fusing  together  1  equiv.  of  sulphide  of  lead  and  2  equiv.  of 
oxide  of  lead,  3  equiv.  of  metallic  lead  are  obtained,  while  1  eqmT. 
of  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged : 

PbS+2PbO=3Pb+SO^ 

By  melting  together  1  equiv.  of  sulphide  and  1  equiv.  of  Bolphate 
of  lead,  2  equiv.  of  sulphurous  acid  are  disengageo,  while  2  eqmT. 
of  metallic  lead  are  obtained. 

The  process  founded  on  the  reactions,  and  called  the  proee$$  hv 
reaction,  consists  in  roasting  the  galena  in  a  reyerberatory  fmnaoe 
until  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  and  sulphate  is  formed,  and  then 
giving  a  blast,  after  having  intimately  mixed  the  material  and 
closed  all  the  doors  of  the  furnace.  l/uring  this  second  period  of 
the  operation,  the  reaction  between  the  sulphate  and  sulphide  takes 
place,  and  the  lead  is  separated. 

§  984.  The  reduction  of  galena  by  iron  is  used  especially  in  the 
case  of  ores  which  are  accompanied  by  a  very  siliceous  gangne,  and 
which  are  not  very  amenable  to  the  process  by  reaction,  because  a 
great  part  of  the  oxide  of  lead  combines  with  the  silez  and  no 
longer  reacts  on  the  sulphide.  The  process  by  iron  is  employed  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  Ilartz  Mountains ;  and  the  following  is  die 
plan  adopted  in  the  smelting  works  of  Clausthal : 

A  melting-bed  is  made  of  sorted  ores  and  sludges,  which  are 
mixed  with  granular  cast-iron,  and  with  various  secondary  products 
of  the  further  treatment  of  the  ores,  the  origin  of  which  we  shall 
successively  explain.     The  charge  is  generally  composed  of 

84  cwt.  of  sorted  ore  and  sludge,  containing  24  cwt.  of  pure 
galena. 
4  to  6   "    of  the  debris  of  the  cupelling  furnaces,  which  is  strongly 

impregnated  with  litharge. 
1    "     of  scrapings  [abstrich)  of  cupellation. 

39  "  of  slag  arising  from  a  first  fusion  of  the  ore,  or  yielded 
by  the  fusion  of  the  leaden  stones,  or  matts,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  addition  is  to  assist  the  fusion  of  the 
gangues. 

1 J    "     of  granular  cast-iron. 

The  fusion  is  effected  in  a  blast-furnace  (figs.  540,  541,  542,  and 
543),  about  18  or  20  feet  high,  and  measuring  3  feet  at  its  greatest 
width.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  is  a  crucible  which  partly  pro- 
jects from  the  furnace,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  of  two  blocks  of 
sandstone,  making  a  gutter,  on  which  a  mixture  of  clay  and  char- 
coal* is  heaped,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  which  extends  beyond  the 

*  Two  different  mixtures  of  clay  and  charcoal  are  employed  in  TariooB  opeim- 
tiona  occurring  in  the  German  meUiods  of  smelting:  one  consisting  of  2  parts  of 
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furnace-  A  tap-hole  opening  at  the  lower  part  of  the  crucible  per- 
mits the  escape  of  the  liquid  products  which  have  there  accumulated ; 
and  they  are  led  into  a  second  crucible  E,  which  is  wholly  external. 
The  furriace  receives  the  blast  of  two  tuyers  arranged  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  tymp. 


Fig.  540. 


Fig.  642. 

The  ore  is  charged  on  the  side  of  the  tnyers,  and  the  fnel  on  that 
of  the  centre-vent.  As  slag  suddenly  cooled  by  the  cold  air  always 
adheres  aronnd  the  tuyers,  the  workman  arranges  them  so  as  to 
form  a  canal  which  projects  for  about  6  inches  into  the  furnace,  and 
thus  makes  a  prolongation  of  the  tnyer,  which  he  calls  the  ncur 

claj  ftod  1  ofchiLTcasI,  c*lled  K^tera  galHthbe;  and  one  coDtAinlng  1  ptclijanj 
2  ofcbanoftl,  called  Icidila  jatmbU.  The  firat  Iihall.in  Ihe  ratlowing,  trinslite 
bj  AMFy  hnugut,  and  the  second  bjf  hghl  braiqvt. 

To  the  "  leaden  Btoiiea"{Uru(aa)  I  »ballg;iTeUic  French  name  of  winff. — W.L.  K 
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of  the  tajcr.  Tbe  object  of  the  nose  is  to  convey  the  ur  inune- 
diately  upon  the  fuel,  and  prevent  it  from  first  paeaine  through  the 
ore,  vhich  would  be  thiiB  closed  to  an  oxidising  action,  and  part 
irith  a  groat  deal  of  oxide  of  lead  to  the  acorite.  The  smelter  mnit 
dIbo  be  careful  to  give  a  proper  shape  to  tbe  nose  of  the  tujer,  and 
to  modify  it  accorcung  to  tbe  blast  of  tbe  furnace. 

The  temperature  must  not  be  very  high  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace,  as  othenrise  a  large  proportion  of  ^ena  would  be  voU- 
tilized.  In  all  cases,  the  gases  pass,  on  leavmg  the  throat  G,  and 
before  reaching  the  chimney  T,  several  cocdenaing-diamberB  ar- 
ranged above  the  smelting-fum&ce ;  where  a  plnmbiferoiu  dust  is 
copiously  deposited,  which  is  cfkrefully  collected  and  thrown  into  tbe 
melting-beds. 

During  tbe  smelting,  the  scorise  flow  off  continually,  an  assiBtant 
detaching  those  whi<£  have  become  solid,  and  drawing  them  oat 
with  a  hook.  When  the  inner  basin  is  full  of  metallic  im>daet8,  the 
canal  communicating  with  the  basins  D  and  E  is  opened;  when  tbe 
tw^l  substance  flows  into  the  external  cmcible  E, 

g  and  there  divides  into  two  layers ;  the  infe- 

^^  nor  layer  being  metallic  lead,  and  the  upper 

Pj  stratom   consisting  of  subsidphide  of  lead 

^  Pb^,  mixed  with  other  metallio  sulphides 

Qgi  which  existed  in  the  ore,  and  with  that  of 

^H  iron  arising  &om  the  reaction  of  Uie  metallic 

^M  iron  on  the  galena.     Thk  substance,  wludi 

■!mt  is  called  tkefirtt  leaden  matt,  soon  stdidifics, 

^^  and  is  then  withdrawn  with  a  hook  and  set 

fl  p  aside.    The  workman  then  removes  the  lead 

|lB^^^-_,  with  a  ladle,  and  runs  it  into  moulds  which 
^■^^n|l|j  give  it  tbe  shape  of  lenticular  disks.     Tbe 
HHH^H  poorest  Bcorite,  that  is,  those  least  rich  in  lead, 
I     .  .^^^^^^H  jjpg  rejected,  while  those  which  float  on  the 
Fig,  648.  matt  in  the  pot,  and  which  always  contain 

^ome  grains  of  lead,  are  set  aside  to  be  added  to  a  subsequent  charge ; 
though  poor  scoris  arc  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  when  rich 
scorise  are  wanting.  Tbe  charges,  or  smelting-bcds,  tho  composi- 
tion of  which  we  aa-yo  just  indicated,  yield  19  cwt  of  lead,  and  T 
or  8  cwt.  of  the  first  leaden  matt,  containing  &om  2  to  2^  cwt.  of 
lead. 

§  985.  The  first  matts  are  collected  in  the  foundry,  and  when 
there  is  sufiicient  quantity  of  them  to  be  worked  up,  they  arc  roasted 
in  heaps  on  a  layer  of  fuel ;  when  a  large  portion  of  the  sulphur  is 
<Iiscngagcd  in  the  state  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  roasting  lasts  for  8 
or  4  weeks ;  after  which  the  material  is  sorted,  and,  while  the  pieces 
sufficiently  roasted  are  considered  as  ready  for  smelting,  the  others 
are  again  roasted.  Four  successive  roastmgs  are  necessary  for  Hie 
proper  preparation  of  tbe  material. 
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A  charge  of  matt  is  composed  of 
32  cwt.  of  roasted  matt. 

32    "    of  rich  scorise,  ariaing  from  the  smelting  of  the  ores. 
4  or  5    "   of  debris  of  cnpellation. 
2    "   of  BcrapiogB,  (aJ«(ncA.) 

2    "    of  scorise  arising  from  the  reduction  of  litharge. 
1    "    of  granular  cast-iron. 
The  roasted  matta  are  smelted  in  an  elbow-furnace,  which  is  r. 
small  blast-furnace  (figs  544, 545,  and  546),  ahont  4.5  feet  in  height, 
widened  at  its  upper  part  C      Fig  546  represents  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  it  made  at  the  height  of  the  tuyer,  while  fig,  545  shows  a 
vertital  section  through  the  line  XY  of  the  plane  (fig,  546);  ani 
lastly,  fig   544  gives  an  anterior  view.     The  furnace  is  fed  by  a 
Pig.  Ely. 


single  tnyer  T,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  nose  of  4  inches  in 
length  is  allowed  to  form.  At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  a 
hrasqued  cmcihle  E,  projecting  partly  from  the  furnace,  and  com- 
municating, by  means  of  a  canal,  with  an  external  crucible  F,  placed 
on  a  lower  level. — Coke  is  the  fuel  used. 


By  tbe  roa^tiiig  of  the  matt,  a  large  portioD  of  the  ndphtde  of 
iron  has  passed  into  the  state  of  oxide,  which,  daring  the  foBion  in 
the  elbov-iiimace,  combines  with  the  ailicates  of  the  scorin  and 
■with  the  ashes  of  the  fuel,  forming  very  fosible  scoris,  which  flow 
constantly  from  the  furnace.  The  sulphide  of  lead  is  rednced  by 
the  metallic  iron,  and  a  fresh  qoantity  of  lead  and  a  second  matt 
analogona  to  the  first  are  formed.  When  the  matt  is  solidified  it  is 
removed  and  set  aside  to  be  again  worked,  wbHe  the  metallic  lead  is 
nm  into  disks. 

A  smclting-bed  of  first  matt,  composed  as  we  have  indicated, 
yields  12  cwt.  of  lead  and  8  cwt.  of  second  matt. 

The  second  matts  arc  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  being  sub- 
jected to  3  or  4  successive  roastings,  and  then  passed  through  the 
clbow-fumacc,  with  additions  similar  to  those  of  the  first.  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  metallic  lead  is  thus  obtained,  and  a.  third  matt, 
which  is  roasted  in  its  turn  and  melted  in  the  elbow-fumace,  yield- 
in^an  additional  quantity  of  lead  and  a  fourth  matt. 

The  affinity  of  the  copper  existing  in  the  original  ore  for  snl- 
phur  being  greater  than  that  of  the  lead,  the  former  passes  indefi- 
nitely into  the  matts ;  so  that  the  metal,  which  is  found  in  a  very 
small  quantity  in  the  original  ore,  is  concentrated  in  the  fourth  matt 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  a  very  rich  ore  of  copper,  and 
capal!lc  of  being  advantageously  worked.  It  is  called  the  copper 
matt. 

§  986.  When  the  gangue  of  the  galena  is  but  slightly  siliceous, 
the  process  by  reaction  is  preferred.  It  is  adopted  in  England,  in 
Garinthia,  and  the  majority  of  the  lead-foundries  in  France,  par- 
ticularly at  Poullauen  in  Brittany,  and  Font-Gibaud  in  Auvergne. 

The  ore  ia  deposited  in  the  state  of  sludge  on  the  floor  of  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace  (figs.  547  and  548)  of  about  9  or  12  feet  in  length. 


and  nearly  the  same  width,  formed  either  of  pulveriwd  loorin  or 
of  &  slightly  siliceous  clay.  In  the  centra  then  ■■  in  excantion  B, 
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In  which  the  fused  lead  collects,  and  whence  it  flows  through  a  small 
canal  into  cast-iron  pots  G.     The  charge  is  inserted  through  an 
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upper  aperture  T,  famished  with  a  hopper.  Three  lateral  spell- 
ings 0,  0,  0  are  made  in  both  of  the  opposite  faces  of  tho  famace, 
and  servo  aa  working-holes.  Pit-coal  is  burned  on  the  grate  F ; 
and  tho  flame  and  current  of  hot  air,  after  having  passed  through 
the  fiimace,  traverBe  long  condensing  chambers,  in  which  they 
deposit  the  substances  carried  over  mechanically  or  by  volati- 
lization. 

The  quantity  of  ore  treated  in  tho  furnace  at  a  lime  varies  in 
different  foundries :  20  or  25  cwt.  are  used  in  England.  The  ore  is 
spread  evenly  over  the  floor,  and  roasted  from  2  to  4  hours  at  a  dull 
red-heat ;  when  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  while  a  large  quan- 
tity of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed.  The  workman  stirs 
it  frequently,  in  order  to  hasten  the  roasting,  at  the  end  of  which 
operation  the  worfcing-doors  are  closed  and  a  blast  of  air  is  ad- 
mitted. The  unaltered  sulphide  of  lead  then  reacts  on  the  oxide 
and  on  the  sulphate ;  metallic  lead  and  also  the  aubsulphide  Ph,S, 
which  forms  a  very  fusible  plumbeous  matt,  are  separated.  The 
fused  substances  collecting  in  the  inner  excavation  are  allowed  to 
nm  out  after  some  time,  after  whicL  the  material  remaining  on  the 
floor  is  again  roasted  by  opening  the  working-doors,  and  stirring 
the  maas  with  iron  rods,  while  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  at 
the  same  time  allowed  to  falL  The  doors  are  then  again  closed, 
and,  another  blast  of  air  being  admitted,  an  additional  qnantity  of 
metallic  lead  is  reduced.  These  aJtemate  operations  are  several 
times  repeated. 

In  some  works  small  quantities  of  lime  are  from  time  to  time 
thrown  on  the  floor,  in  order  to  lessen  the  fusibility  of  the  slag ; 
while  in  others  powdered  charcoal  is  added  at  a  certain  period,  in 
order  to  decompose  the  oxysulphidea  of  lead  which  form,  and  retard 
the  roasting  when  it  progresses  too  rapidly.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  operation,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  has  nm  olF,  there 
remains  on  the  hearth  a  scorified  slag,  impregnated  with  metallic 
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lead ;  a  large  portion  of  wluch  ia  separated  by  admitting  a  blatt 
and  alloviog  the  furnace  to  cool  slowly.  This  last  stage  of  the  ope- 
ration ia  called  the  $roeating.  The  whole  operation  requires  7  or  8 
hours  in  England,  and  12  or  16  in  France. 

The  matte  arising  from  the  reverberstory  furnace  are  added,  in 
the  English  works,  to  the  roasting  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  ore ;  while 
in  most  of  the  continental  works  uiey  are  paswd  through  an  elbow- 
furnace 

The  matts  are  frequently  roasted  in 
a  heap,  and  then  smelted,  after  a  pro- 
per addition  of  Bcoriffi,  in  a  very  low 
Hi  elbow-furnace,  called  a  Scotch  hearth, 
in  which  a  reaction  takes  place  between 
the  sulphate,  the  oxide,  and  sulphide  of 
lead,  while  metallic  lead,  a  matt,  and 
BcoriiQ  ore  obtained.  Fig.  <350  repre- 
Benta  a  horizontal  section  of  a  Scotch 
furnace ;  and  fig.  549  shows  a  vertical 
cut  through  the  lino  AB  in  fig.  650. 
The  furnace  is  only  8  feet 
in  height ;  and  the  blast  is 
furnished  by  a  single  tuyer 
1  T.  The  metallic  lead  and 
matt  arc  collected  in  a  cast- 
iron  pot  M.  The  workman 
removes,  from  time  to  time, 
the  slag  which  nccumulatai 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
Fig  6>(>  nace,  and  as  it  contain! 
a  conBidcrablo  quantity  of  load,  he  throws  it  back  into  the 
furnace. 

g  987.  The  lead  arising  from  these  different  processes  often  con- 
tains enough  silver  to  allow  tlie  extraction  of  the  latter  to  bo  made 
to  ad^'antai^e,  and  is  then  called  pig-lead,  (werkblei.)  The  silver  is 
separated  by  the  process  of  cupellation,  which  is  founded  on  the 
property  of  lead  to  oxiilizo  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air, 
while  the  silver,  which  remains  unaltered,  concentrates  indefinitely 
in  the  lead  which  remains  in  the  metallic  state,  and  is  left  isolated 
at  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  all  the  lead  is  oxidized.  In  order 
to  accelerate  the  oxidation  of  the  lead,  the  litharge  formed  must  be 
removed  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  for  which  purpose  the  tempera- 
ture is  kept  sufficiently  elevated  to  fuse  the  oxide  of  lead.  As  the 
melte<l  metnl  fonns  a  convex  surface,  the  litharge  flows  constantly 
into  the  space  between  the  metal  and  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
tlic  litliarf^e  runs  off  as  it  is  formed,  without  the  loss  of  any  metal- 
lic lead,  through  little  gutters  cut  into  the  side  of  the  vessel,  which 
are  made  deeper  aa  the  level  of  the  metal  sinks. 
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Figs.  Sol,  552,  and 
553  repreaent  a  cu- 
pelling-furnaoe,  used 
at  Clausthal  in  the 
Hartz.  Fig.  552  gives 
a  horizontal  section, 
made  at  the  height  of 

Tthe  line  XYof  fig.  551 : 

mdfig,551repre3ente 
ncrticalaectionmadc 
liroughtheplanepass- 
"     ~  '  iiig  through  the  lino 

^kObl  ED  of  fig.  552.  Lastly, 

fig.  553  fnmishea  an  interior  view  of  the  furnace.  The  cnpclline- 
furnace  is  a  kind  of  reverberatorv  consisting  of  a  lateral  hearth  P, 
and  a  (drcnlar  one  A,  the  floor  of  which  havins  the  shape  of  a 
spherical  cap  is  composed  of  bricks  «  placed  edgewise  on  a  base 
uu  of  sconte  It  is  lined  internarlly  with  a  layer  of  marl  mm. 
which  is  carefnlly  heaped,  and  renewed  at  each  operation,  and 
which  constitutes  the  cupel  properly  so  called.  The  arch  of  the 
oven  is  formed  of  a  riveted  sbeet-iron  cover  C,  lined  with  clay,  and 
suspended,  by  means  of  chains,  to  a  crane  GG'G",  by  which  it  can 
be  easily  raised  and  replaced. 

The  furnace  has  four  openings :  that  by  which  the  flame  from  the 
hearth  !s  introduced ;  two  openings  a,  d,  which  receive  the  nozzles 
I  of  two  bellows  which 
constantly   drive    air 
over  the  surface  of  the 
bath,   and  assist  the 
oxidation,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  remove 
the  litharge  from  the 
surface;  the  aperture 
P,  serving  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  disks 
ofle&d;  and  lastly,  the 
opening    o,   which   is 
^''l-^^~  the   tap-hole   for  the 

litharge.  At  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  this  last  open- 
ing is  closed  by  the  cupel,  but  the  latter  is  gradually  notched,  bo 
as  to  keep  the  spout  on  a  level  with  the  bath  of  metal.  The  litharge 
Sowing  from  the  hole  o  accumulates  at  L  on  the  floor  of  the  foun- 
dry, where  it  solidifies. 

The  cupel  must  be  arranged  before  commencing  the  process,  for 
which  purpose  the  cover  is  removed,  and  the  old  cupel,  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  Utharge,  broken  into  pieces,  which  art- 
added  to  the  charges  of  the  ores  and  matta,  as  stated  in  §§  9W 


and  985.  The  brick  floor  »  b  moutened  with  water,  and  socceft- 
sire  l&yers  of  marl  are  beaten  down  upon  it  with  a  stamper.*  The 
cover  then  being  replaced,  all  the  joints  are  accurately  lated  with 
claj. 


Fig.  56S. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  cwt.  of  lead  being  introduced  into  the 
fomace,  and  heat  applied,  the  metal  soon  comes  into  fusion ;  and 
the  bellows  then  being  gently  worked,  the  oxidation  commences,  and 
the  surface  of  the  bath  becomes  covered  with  a  black  dust  of  oxide 
of  lead,  mixed  with  foreign  Bubstancea.  The  dust,  which  is  infb- 
siblo  at  the  temperature  applied,  conatitutes  the  scrapings,  (ab- 
ttricht.)  The  workman  throws  from  time  to  time  a  small  qnastitj 
of  powdered  charcoal  on  the  bath,  and,  by  means  of  a  billet  of  wood 
placed  crosswise  at  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  removra  the  abstrichs 
from  the  furnace.  After  some  time,  the  fused  litharge  begins  to 
appear;  and  after  the  first  portions,  which,  being  unpnre,  are 
allowed  to  flow  ofi",  and  are  set  aside,  comes  the  pore  litharge, 
called  merchantable  litharge,  which  can  be  sold  in  this  state,  when 
it  is  not  mixed  with  the  former.  The  cupellation  ia  continued,  the 
blast  being  gradually  increased  to  accelerate  the  oxidation,  nntil  all 
the  lead  b  converted  into  litharge,  and  the  silver  remains  isolated 
in  the  shape  of  a  disk. 

At  the  moment  when  the  oxidation  b  arrested,  and  conseqnenttj 
when  the  cupellation  b  finbbed,  a  peculiar  phenomenon  b  maiiK 

*  A  iBjer  of  marl  about  an  iD«h  In  thlckiieBg  being  BUmped  down,  iU  imftM 
is  again  looiened  bj  means  of  tn  iron  rake,  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  ind^ 
berare  the  aeit  lajcr  is  heaped  on ;  as  withent  thig  precaution  the  lajm  whU 
form  aneceHiTe  strata  bj  the  heat  of  the  ftimaoe,  and  not  a  oonaoUdatM  mM»~- 
IT.  L.F. 
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fested,  called  the  hrightning.  Dming  the  whole  period  of  oxida- 
tion, the  metallic  bath  appears  to  be  more  brilliant  than  the  sides 
of  the  inmace;  and  its  temperature  is  in  fact  higher,  since  it 
shares  not  only  that  of  the  surrounding  space,  but  also  takes  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  heat  developed  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
the  lead  with  oxygen.  But  when  the  lead  is  completely  oxidized, 
the  second  source  of  heat  disappears,  the  small  disk  of  metallic  sil- 
ver falls  rapidly  to  the  temperature  of  the  oven,  and  its  original 
brilliancy  is  replaced  by  a  dull  colour.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the 
moment  when  the  last  traces  of  lead  are  oxidized,  there  exists  only 
on  the  brilliant  surface  of  the  metallic  bath  a  pellicle  of  melted 
litharge,  which  rapidly  grows  thinner,  presenting  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  colours  of  a  soap-bubble,  and  at  last  tears  like  a  veil,  dis- 
playing the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  name  of  hrigktning^  or  fulgu- 
ration,  is  given  to  this  rapid  succession  of  optical  phenomena. 

As  soon  as  the  brightning  appears,  the  workman  pours  first  hot 
and  then  cold  water  on  the  hearth,  and  then  removes  the  cake  of 
solid  silver.  The  silver,  called  cupel  silver^  which  is  not  pure, 
but  contains  about  ^  of  lead,  is  afterwards  refined^  as  will  be  de- 
scribed when  treating  of  silver. 

A  cupellation  generally  lasts  30  hours,  including  the  time  neces- 
saiT  for  the  arrangement  of  the  cupel. 

The  cupellation  of  160  cwt.  of  pig-lead,  arising  from  the  smelting 
of  the  schlichs,  yields  at  Clausthal, 

56  marcs  of  silver,  (a  marc  =  J  pound.) 
118  cwt.  of  litharge. 

21    "    of  debris  of  cupellation,  (Grerman,  heerct.) 
15    "     of  scrapings. 
6    "     of  rich  litharge. 

The  rich  litharge,  which  is  that  obtained  during  the  last  stage  of 
cupellation,  is  not  mixed  with  the  rest  because  it  contains  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  silver. 

160  cwt.  of  pig-lead,  arising  from  the  smelting  of  the  matts,  yield 

62  marcs  of  silver. 
112  cwt.  of  litharge. 
21    "     of  debris  of  cupellation. 
18    "    ofabstrich. 
9    "     of  rich  litharge. 

Wood  is  the  fuel  used  in  cupellation. 

The  litharge  arising  from  cupellation  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead, 
a  small  quantity  only  being  sold  as  litharge.  The  conversion  of 
litharge  into  metallic  lead,  which  is  called  the  revival  of  the  litharge^ 
is  effected  by  smelting  the  litharge  in  contact  with  charcoal  in  an 
elbow-furnace,  furnished  with  an  outer  crucible.  The  scoriae  arising 
from  this  frision  are  added  to  the  charges  of  ore,  and  the  lead,  after 
being  run  into  bars,  is  sent  to  market. 


§  988.  Silver  can  be  advantageously  extracted  (torn  j»g-lead  by 
direct  cnpellation,  only  when  it  contains  at  least  js^  part  of  ailvw; 
but  latterly,  much  poorer  lead  has  been  profitably  worked,  by  fitst 
Bubjecting  it  to  a  process  called  refining  hy  crystaUiztUon.*  This 
operation,  which  separates  the  l^ad  into  very  poor  lead  and  into 
such  sufficiently  rich  for  cupellation,  is  based  on  the  following  prin- 
ciple : — By  allowing  a  large  quantity  of  melted  argentiferous  lead  to 
cool  slowly,  and  frequently  stirring  the  liquid  mass  with  an  iron 
spatula,  a  crystalline  powder  of  a  poor  leaa  is  soon  formed,  which 
may  be  skimmed  oST  as  fast  as  it  is  produced ;  and  by  thus  ancces- 
sively  separating  a  portion  of  the  lead  in  the  state  of  imperfect  crys- 
tals, the  greater  part  of  the  silver  is  left  in  the  metal  remaining 
fluid,  which  thus  becomes  much  richer.  By  properly  repeating  these 
operations,  cither  on  the  mass  which  has  been  removed  in  the  solid 
state,  or  on  the  portion  poured  ofi*  in  the  liquid  state,  on  the  one 
baud  a  poorer  and  poorer  lead  is  obtained,  and  on  the  other,  lead 
vhich  is  more  and  more  rich  in  silver.  Only  that  lead  which  con- 
tains a  proper  quantity  of  silver  is  subjected  to  cupellatioa,  the  re- 
mainder being  sold. 

§  989.  Metallic  lead  is  technically  used  in  the  shape  of  sheet-lead^ 
for  roofing  houses,  lining  bathing-tubs,  making  gutters  and  spouts 
for  conveying  water,  etc.  etc.  In  the  manufacture  of  sheet-lead, 
the  melted  metal  is  allowed  to  run  over  a  marble  table  into  plates, 
the  size  of  which  is  regulated  by  wooden  rulers,  and  which  are  then 
passed  through  rollers. 

The  rolling-machine  is  composed  of  two  cast-iron  (flinders,  the 
lower  one  iff  which  alone  is  turned  by  machinery,  while  the  upper 
one  is  carried  round  simply  by  adhesion,  the  pressure  it  exerts  on 
the  sheet  of  lead  being  regulated  by  a  counter  weight.  Return 
screws,  which  fasten  the  upper  boxes  of  the  two  gudgeons,  limit  the 
elevations  of  the  cylinder,  and  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  sheet; 
and,  as  the  screws  work  independently  of  each  other,  the  side  on 
which  the  plate  is  least  rolled  may  be  tightened,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
uniform  thickness.  On  each  side  of  the  cylinders  are 
,  tables  furnished  with  iron  rails,  which  receive  and  guide 
the  sheets.  Five  or  six  sheets  are  rolled,  and  then  passed 
in  an  opposite  direction  between  the  cylinders,  their  mo- 
tion being  reversed ;  which  is  repeated  until  the  sheets 
have  acquired  the  requisite  thickness. 

Leaden  pipe  is  made  on  a  iron  mandrel  between  grooved 
cylinders,  after  having  been  run  into  a  cast-iron  mould, 
abed  (fig.  554),  in  the  axis  of  which  is  an  iron  mandrel 
ef,  of  the  proposed  diameter  of  the  leaden  pipe,  A  thick 
^  leaden-tube,  of  from  2.0  to  2.3  feet  in  length,  is  thus 
obtained,  and  is  then  fastened  on  an  iron  mandrel  of 

*  Common];  knows  m  FiUliiu9it'tfntim.~W,L.F. 
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the  same  diameter  as  that  ef  of  the  mould,  after  which  the  whole  is 
drawn  out  between  cylinders  resembling  those  used  for  the  drawing 
of  iron-wire.  The  sides  of  the  pipe  are  thus  reduced  in  thickness 
until  it  attains  the  length  required.  "*" 

MANUFACTURE  OF  LEAD-SHOT. 

§  990.  Lead  alloyed  with  0.3  to  0.8  per  cent,  of  arsenic  is  gene- 
rally used  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-shot ;  the  addition  of  this 
small  quantity  of  arsenic  giving  the  lead  the  property  of  forming 
perfectly  spherical  globules.  A  sheet-iron  sieve  is  used,  shaped  like 
a  spherical  cap,  and  pierced  with  holes  of  the  size  of  the  shot  to  be 
made.  The  dross  which  forms  on  the  fused  lead  is  first  pressed  into 
the  sieve,  so  as  to  completely  line  its  sides,  and  the  melted  metal, 
being  then  poured  in  by  smaU  quantities  with  a  spoon,  filters  through 
the  dross  and  drops  from  the  perforations.  The  drops,  which  shomd 
be  made  to  fall  from  a  great  height,  in  order  to  become  solid  during 
their  descent,  are  collected  in  a  reservoir  of  water ;  a  greater  eleva- 
tion being  required  according  to  the  size  of  the  shot.  The  shot, 
being  sorted  into  sizes  by  means  of  sieves,  is  polished  by  causing  it 
to  revolve  in  wooden  barrels  with  a  small  quantity  of  plumbago. 

*  The  new  method  of  making  lead-pipe  consists  of  a  powerful  press,  which 
forces  the  lead  in  a  heated  and  soft  state  out  of  an  opening  in  an  iron  resenroir, 
haying  a  solid  and  short  mandrel  of  iron  in  the  centre  of  the  opening,  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  interior  of  the  tube  to  be  made.  The  lead  is  j^nrfecUjhard  when 
issuing  from  the  opening,  and  presents  a  tubing  of  a  fine  glaie  interiorly  and 
exteriorly.  By  this  machine  also  tubes  of  any  length  may  be  manufactured. — 
J.  C.  B, 
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BISMUTH, 
Equivalent  =  213  (2662.5 ;  0  =  100). 

§  991.  The  bismuth*  of  commerce  is  never  absolutely  pure ;  but, 
as  the  foreign  metals  with  which  it  is  alloyed  are  generally  more 
oxidizable  than  itself,  it  may  be  purified  by  heating  the  pulverized 
metal  with  ^\f  of  its  weight  of  nitre  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The 
temperature  should  be  gradually  raised  until  the  nitrate  is  decom- 
posed ;  when  the  foreign  metals  oxidize  and  combine  with  the  po- 
tassa  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  bismuth,  the  remainder  of  the  latter 
being  left  as  a  button  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 

In  order  to  obtain  bismuth  chemically  pure,  a  mixture  of  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  and  black  flux  must  be  fused  in  a  crucible. 

Bismuth  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  having  at  the  same  time  a  very 
decided  reddish  shade,  which  is  easily  seen  by  placing  a  piece  of 
bismuth  alongside  of  a  specimen  of  a  white  metal,  such  as  sdnc,  an- 
timony, etc.  Its  density  is  9.9.  It  presents  a  crystalline  fracture 
with  large  glittering  lamellae,  has  but  slight  malleability,  and  crys- 
tallizes readily  by  fusion.  Beautiful  crystals  may  be  obtained  by 
fusing  in  an  earthen  capsule  some  kilogrammes  of  bismuth  of  com- 
merce, purified  by  fusion  with  nitre,  and  allowing  to  cool  very  slowly. 
To  effect  this,  the  capsule  is  placed  on  a  bath  of  heated  sand,  and 
covered  with  a  sheet-iron  plate,  on  which  burning  charcoal  is  placed. 
In  a  short  time  a  hole  is  made  in  the  solid  crust  which  forms  on  the 
surface,  and  the  liquid  metal  is  allowed  to  run  off.  The  crust  beinf 
carefully  removed,  a  geode  of  very  beautiful  crystals,  frequently  of 
several  centimetres  in  diameter,  is  displayed.  These  crystals,  which 
are  cubes,  or  rather  pyramidal  figures  resembling  those  of  sea-salt 
(493),  exhibit  very  elegant  iridescent  colours,  produced  by  the  very 
thin  pellicles  of  oxide  which  form  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  as  it  is 
brought,  while  hot,  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  pellicles  present 
the  play  of  thin  scales  or  soap-bubbles. 

Bismuth  fuses  at  507.2^ ;  and  a  thermometer  plunged  into 
melted  bismuth  marks  this  temperature  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  solidification.  Like  water,  bismuth  expands  at  the  moment  of 
solidifying,  and  is  therefore  lighter  when  solid  than  when  liquid. 
It  is  volatile  at  a  very  high  temperature,  but  nevertheless  difficult 
to  distil. 

Bismuth  remains  unchanged  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  but  when  ex- 
posed to  damp  air,  becomes  covered  with  a  very  thin  pellicle  of 

■  ■Ml  .        ■    _        ■         _     .  — ^.^ 

*  Bismuth  was  known  to  the  ancients,  who  often  confounded  it  with  leftd  tad 
tin.    8tahl  and  Dufaj  first  proTed  it  to  be  a  peouUar  metaL 
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oxide  after  some  time.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  small 
bluish  flame,  giving  oflF  yellow  fumes.  Bismuth  decomposes  water 
only  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  effects  no  decomposition  of 
cold  water  in  the  presence  of  powerful  acids.  Concentrated  chloro- 
hydric  acid  acts  on  it  with  difficulty,  while  sulphuric  acid  attacks  it 
only  when  concentrated  and  hot,  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous 
acid.  Nitric  acid  attacks  it  very  energetically,  and  dissolves  it 
completely. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  BISMUTH  WITH  OXYGEN 

§  992.  Bismuth  forms  two  compomids  with  oxygen : 

1.  An  oxide  BiO, ; 

2.  An  oxide  BiO^,  or  bismuthic  acid. 

An  intermediate  oxide  BiO^  is  known,  but  should  be  regarded  as 
a  compound  of  the  two  preceding,  and  its  f<irmula  should  be  writ- 
ten  BiO„BiO,. 

Oxide  of  Bi%muth  BiO,. 

§  993.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  BiO„  which  is  obtained  by  roasting 
the  metal  in  the  air,  or  better  still,  by  decomposing  the  basic  nitrate 
of  bismuth  by  heat,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  bright-yellow  pow- 
der, fusible  at  a  red-heat,  and  producing  on  solidification  a  deeper 
yellow  glass,  which  readily  perforates  earthen  crucibles.  The  oxide 
of  bismuth  is  fixed,  and  its  density  is  8.45. 

The  oxide  can  be  obtained  hydrated  in  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der, by  decomposing  the  basic  nitrate  by  an  alkali,  or  by  ammonia. 
On  boiling  the  hyorate  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  it  parts  with  its 
water,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  is 
the  anhydrous  oxide. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  oxide  is, 

Bismuth 89.87 

Oxygen 10.18 

100.00 

Some  chemists,  regarding  this  oxide  as  formed  of  1  equiv.  of  the 
metal  and  1  of  oxygen,  write  its  formula  BiO,  and  adopt  for  the 
equivalent  of  the  metal  the  number  71,  which  is  given  by  the 
proportion : 

10.13 :  89.87 : :  8 :  a:,  whence  a:=71. 

But  as  this  hypothesis  is  contrary  to  all  analogy,  and  is  sustained 
by  no  example  of  isomorphism,  we  shall  assign  to  oxide  of  bismuth 
the  formula  BiO„  and  the  equivalent  of  the  metal  will  be  deduced 
from  the  proportion : 

10.13 :  89.87  : :  24 : 2:,  whence  2:=213. 
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Bismuthic  Acid  BiO^. 

§  994.  Bismuthic  acid  BiO^  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of 
chlorine  through  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  m  which  Terj 
finely  divided  oxide  of  bismuth  is  suspended ;  or  by  heating  for  a 
long  time  in  the  air  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  oxide  of  bismuth ;  or 
better  still,  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  caustic  po- 
tassa, and  chlorate  of  potassa.  Bismuthic  acid  prepared  by  either 
of  these  processes  is  always  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide 
of  bismuth,  which  may  be  separated  by  treating  the  substance  with 
weak  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  and,  when 
cold,  does  not  affect  the  bismuthic  acid.  Bismuthic  acid  is  a  bright- 
red  powder,  which  readily  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  at  a 
temperature  slightly  above  ^12^,  and  is  then  converted  into  an  inter- 
mediate oxide  BiO^.  Concentrated  acids  also  decompose  it,  reducing 
it  to  the  state  of  oxide  BiO„  which  combines  with  the  acid. 

Bismuthic  acid  can  combine  with  oxide  of  bismuth,  and  thus  pro- 
duce saline  oxides ;  but  these  compounds  have  not  yet  been  much 
studied.  They  are  obtained  by  heating  in  the  air  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  bismuth  BiO,  and  caustic  potassa,  or  by  passing  a  current 
of  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  potassa  which  contains  oxide  of 
bismuth  in  suspension.  When  these  reactions  are  terminated,  bis- 
muthic acid  is  obtained,  while,  if  they  are  prematurely  arrested, 
brown  compounds  of  variable  proportions  result,  which  are  combi- 
nations of  bismuthic  acid  BiO,  with  oxide  of  bismuth  BiO,. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  OXIDE  OF  BISMUTH. 

§  995.  Oxide  of  bismuth  is  a  feeble  base,  forming  with  acids  seve- 
ral cr}'stallizable  salts,  which  water  decomposes  into  basic  salts  which 
arc  precipitated,  and  into  very  acid  salts  which  remain  in  the  solu- 
tion. 

Nitrate  of  Bismuth. 

§  996.  The  nitrate,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  salts  of 
bismuth,  is  obtained  bv  dissolving  bismuth  in  nitric  acid.  The 
liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  large,  colourless,  and  deliquescent 
crystals,  of  the  formula  BiO^SNO^+SHO.  It  dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  particularly  when  acidu- 
lated with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  if  the  quan- 
tity of  water  is  greater,  a  white  precipitate  of  a  basic  nitrate  being 
formed,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  pearl  powder.  This  su^ 
stance  is  used  for  whitening  the  skin,  but  is  liable  to  the  objection 
of  being  blackened  by  sulf  hydric  acid.  Its  composition  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  precipitation,  the  tcm- 
Erature,  and  duration  of  contact  of  the  basic  salt  with  the  water. 
>iling  water  ultimately  removes  all  its  add,  and  leaves  <Hily 
hydrated  oxide. 
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Sulphate  of  BUmuth. 

§  997.  By  heating  powdered  bismuth  with  concentrated  snlphoric 
acid,  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  metal  is  converted  into 
a  white,  insoluble  powder  of  sulphate  of  bismuth  BiOjjSSO,.  This 
salt  is  decomposed  by  treatment  with  water  into  a  very  acid  salt 
which  remains  in  solution,  and  an  insoluble  bi-basic  sulphate  BiO„ 
SO,+HO. 

Carbonate  of  Bismuth. 

§  998.  By  adding  carbonate  of  soda  to  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  a  white  precipitate  of  a  basic  carbonate  BiO„COa  ^ 
obtained,  which  is  easily  destroyed  by  heat,  leaving  a  residue  of 
oxide. 

COMPOUND  OP  BISMUTH  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  999.  Bismuth  combines  directly  with  sulphur  when  assisted  by 
heat.  To  effect  the  combination,  it  is  suflScient  to  heat  together 
the  two  substances  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  a  certain  quantity 
of  metallic  bismuth  always  remaining  mixed  or  dissolved  in  the 
sulphide.  In  order  to  obtain  the  latter  pure,  the  product  of  the 
first  fusion  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  again  fused  in  a 
crucible  with  an  additional  quantity  of  sulphur.  The  sulphide  then 
appears  under  the  form  of  a  gray  ball,  possessing  a  metallic  lustre, 
and  evincing  in  its  fracture  a  fibrous  texture.  The  formula  of  the 
sulphide  is  BiSg.  It  has  been  found  crystallized  in  nature,  and 
appears  to  be  isomorphous  with  the  sulphide  of  antimony  to  which 
the  same  formula  is  assigned. 

Sulphide  of  bismuth  may  be  obtained  by  the  humid  way  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder,  by  passing  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid 
through  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  bismuth. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  BISMUTH  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1000.  Bismuth  combines  directly  with  chlorine  with  disengage- 
ment of  heat,  and  even  of  light,  when  the  metal  is  very  finely 
divided.  If  a  current  of  chlorine  be  led  over  bismuth  heated  in  a 
tubulated  retort,  the  chloride  distils  over  and  condenses  in  the  form 
of  a  readily  fusible  white  substance.  The  same  substance  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  in  a  small  retort  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  metallic 
bismuth  and  2  parts  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Chloride  of  bismuth 
rapidly  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  a 
crystallizable  hydrated  chloride;  which  may  also  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  metallic  bismuth  in  aqua  regia,  and  evaporating  the 
liquid.  Chloride  of  bismuth  BiCl,  dissolves  without  change  in 
water  acidulated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  fresh 
water ;  when  a  portion  of  the  chloride  dissolves  by  means  of  the 
chlorohydric  acid  which  is  set  free,  while  a  white  precipitate  of 
oxychloride  of  bismuth  BiCl,+2(BiO,+8HO)  remains. 
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On  pouring  an  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  into  a  solation 
of  sea-salt,  a  white  precipitate  of  very  fine  crystalline  spangles  is 
formed,  which  is  an  oxjchloride  of  bismuth  of  the  formnta  BiCI,+ 
2(BiO,+3HO).  This  substance  is  used  for  whitening  the  skin,  and 
is  called  pearl-white. 

ALLOYS  OP  BISMUTH. 

§  1000  bis.  By  alloying  bismuth  with  lead  and  tin,  very  fosible 
alloys  are  obtained,  which  are  used  for  taking  impressions,  making 
stereotype-plates,  etc.  The  alloy  composed  of  1  part  of  lead,  1 
part  of  tin,  and  2  of  bismuth  fuses  at  200^,  while  that  containing  5 
of  lead,  3  of  tin,  and  8  of  bismuth  fuses  at  about  208.4^.  dj 
diminishing  the  proportion  of  bismuth,  the  fusing  point  of  the  alloys 
obtained  varies  between  212^  and  392^,  and  these  substances  have 
been  used  as  washers  for  the  safety-valves  of  the  boilers  of  high- 
pressure  steam-engines.  Their  composition  was  such  as  to  fuse  at 
a  point  slightly  above  the  temperature  corresponding  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  tension  which  the  steam  should  not  exceed.  When  the 
safety-valves  were  out  of  order  or  overloaded,  and  the  elastic  force 
of  the  steam  surpassed  the  maximum,  the  washers,  by  beginning  to 
fuse,  allowed  the  steam  to  escape.  This  means  of  safety  was  soon 
found  to  be  useless,  as  the  alloy,  being  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a 
temperature  approaching  its  melting  point,  underwent  a  kind  of 
eliquation — a  more  fusible  alloy  separated  from  it,  and  that  which 
remained  was  much  less  fusible  than  the  original  alloy.  For  this 
reason  the  use  of  fusible  washers  has  been  abandoned. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  SOLUBLE  COMPOUNDS  OF  BISMUTH. 

§  1001.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  compounds  of  bismuth,  being 
soluble  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  are  decomposed  when 
treated  with  a  larger  quantity,  and  yield  white  precipitates  of  basic 
salts :  therefore,  one  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  solutions  of 
bismuth  is  to  become  cloudy  when  diluted  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water. 

The  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  white 
precipitates,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  and  the  sulf  hydrates  afford  black  precipitates, 
which  do  not  redissolve  in  an  excess  of  sulf  hydrate. 

Iron,  zinc,  and  copper  precipitate  bismuth  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder,  which  fuses  reacfily  on  charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame  of 
the  blowpipe  into  a  metallic  globule,  which  becomes  very  brittle 
after  cooling,  and  yields  a  powder  of  a  characteristic  rose-colour. 

DETERMINATION  OF  BISMUTH;  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  1002.  Substances  containing  bismuth  which  are  to  be  subjected 
to  chemical  analysis  are  -always  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
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boiling  liqtdd  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  on  the  filter,  and  then  calcined  in  a  small 

E)rcelain  capsule,  in  which  it  remains  in  the  state  of  the  oxide 
iO,.  The  calcination  should  not  be  made  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
because  this  metal  is  easily  attacked  by  oxide  of  bismuth,  especially 
when  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  bismuth  can  be  produced  by  a 
reducing  action.  The  filter  should  be  calcined  separately,  its  ashes 
sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  recalcined  to 
decompose  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  which  is  formed. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  precipitate  bismuth  in  the  state  of  sul- 
phide by  means  of  sulf  hydric  acid,  as,  for  example,  when  the  metal 
exists  in  a  liquid  with  other  metals  which  are  precipitated  by  the 
alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  but  not  by  sulf  hydric  acid.  It  is 
also  precipitated  as  sulphide  when  the  liquid  contains  chlorohydric 
acid,  because  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  alkaline  carbonates 
would  in  this  case  contain  chloride  of  bismuth,  which  is  difficult  to 
decompose  by  an  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate.  The  bismuth  being 
in  the  state  of  sulphide  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid,  and  then  reprecipitatcd  by  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Lastly,  bismuth  is  sometimes  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by 
a  blade  of  iron  or  zinc,  and  the  metallic  powder,  being  collected  on 
a  filter,  is  calcined  in  a  porcelain  capsule ;  after  which  a  fbw  drops 
of  nitric  acid  are  added,  it  is  recalcined,  and  the  bismuth  deter- 
mined in  the  state  of  oxide. 

Bismuth  is  easily  separated  by  sulf  hydric  acid  passed  through  an 
acid  liquid,  from  all  the  metals  we  have  hitherto  studied,  with  the 
exception  of  cadmium,  tin,  and  lead.  It  is  separated  from  tin  by 
treating  the  sulphides,  immediately  after  their  being  precipitated, 
with  a  solution  of  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  only 
the  sulphide  of  tin.  In  order  to  separate  bismuth  from  lead,  both 
metals  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  with  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  until  the  vapours  of  the  acid  begin  to  pass  over, 
after  which  they  are  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  only  the 
sulphate  of  bismuth  by  means  of  the  excess  of  acid.  This  process 
does  not  effect  a  very  accurate  separation.  No  method  of  sepa- 
rating bismuth  from  cadmium  is  yet  known.  "*" 

METALLUBQY  OF  BISMUTH. 

§  1003.  Bismuth  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  a  small  number 
of  minerals,  the  only  one  of  which  sufficiently  abundant  and  rich  to 
be  used  as  an  ore  is  native  bismuth,  which  constitutes  metallic  veins 

*  A  perfect  separation  of  bismuth  from  cadmium  is  effected  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  cyanide  of  potassium  td  the  solution  of  the  two  oxides,  by  which  the  bis- 
muth is  precipitated,  while  the  cadmium  remains  in  solution  as  a  double  cyanide 
of  cadmium  and  potassium. 

Another  method  might  be  based  on  the  solubility  of  oxide  of  cadmium  in  am- 
monia, in  which  oxide  of  bismuth  is  insoluble. — W,  L.  F. 
8  2  14 
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in  the  qnartsofle  rocks  of  the  old  formatioiu.  AH  the  tunoath  nsed 
in  the  arts  comeB  from  Saxony,  sod  is  extracted  by  a  Tery  simple 
process :  the  ore  bemg  heated  in  close  vessels,  the  bismath  fmies, 
separates  from  the  gangue,  and  f^ls  to  the  bottom  of  the  Teasel 
The  fosion  is  effected  in 
sheet-iron  or  cast-iron  tubes 
bd  (fig.  655),  arranged  in  a 
fnmace,  and  inclining  down- 
ward. The  ore  being  intro- 
duced through  the  opening 
d,  the  latter  is  clofled,  while 
the  other  end  b  is  cltMed  by 
I  a  plate  having  a  hole  o, 
I  through   which    the    metal 

PIJ.M5.  "tJP"-      ^'"'r^!!5i 

"  earthen  cnpe  a,  a,  heated  by 

charcoal  placed  in  the  space  K  beneath,  in  order  to  keep  the  metal 
flnid.     It  is  then  scooped  out  and  run  into  moulds. 

The  metal  thus  obtained,  which  always  contains,  bendes  metaOie 
sulphides  and  arseniuretB,  some  foreign  metals,  is  pnrifiod  byfonoa 
witn  x\i  of  its  weight  of  saltpetre. 
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ANTIMONY. 
Equivalent  =  129  (1612.5 ;  0  =  100). 

§  1004.  The  antimony*  of  commerce,  which  is  rarely  pore,  con- 
taining most  frequently  a  small  admixture  of  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  and 
sulphur,  is  purified  in  the  laboratory  by  mixing  it  intimately  with 
^  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  fusing  the  mixture  in  an  earthen  cru- 
cible ;  when  the  antimony  appears  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  button, 
composed  of  very  small  crystalline  lamellse.  The  fineness  of  the 
grain  of  antimony  is  an  index  of  its  purity. 

Antimony  is  a  metal  of  a  slightly  bluish,  very  brilliant,  silvery 
white  colour.  It  fuses  at  842°,  and  at  a  white-heat  gives  off  appre- 
ciable vapours,  at  which  temperature  it  may  be  distilled  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  gas ;  but  the  tension  of  its  vapour  being  still  very  feeble, 
the  distillation  is  slow.  Antimony  crystallizes  readily  from  fusion, 
and  its  fracture  presents  very  brilliant  surfaces  of  cleavage,  the 
disposition  of  which  leads  to  the  rhombohedron,  and  which  are  fre- 
quently of  great  extent.  The  tendency  of  the  metal  to  crystallize 
may  be  well  seen  in  the  cakes  of  commercial  antimony,  their  upper 
surfaces  often  exhibiting  a  beautiful  star,  the  rays  of  wnich  resemble 
the  fern-leaf.  It  is  a  very  brittle  metal  and  easily  reduced  to  pow- 
der in  a  mortar. 

Antimony  does  not  sensibly  alter  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, while  it  readily  oxidizes  when  kept  in  a  fused  state  in 
contact  with  the  air.  Heated  to  a  high  temperature,  it  bums  with 
a  white  flame  and  gives  off  copious  fumes.  If  the  fused  metal, 
heated  to  redness,  be  thrown  from  a  certain  height  on  the  floor,  a 
very  brilliant  phenomenon  of  combustion  is  observed,  accompanied 
by  thick  white  fumes. 

Finely  powdered  antimony  dissolves  in  boiling  concentrated  chlo- 
rohydric  acid,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  but  does  not 
decompose  water  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  not 
oxidize  it  except  when  concentrated  and  hot,  when  sulphurous  acid 
is  disengaged.  Nitric  acid,  even  when  dilute,  readily  attacks  it, 
converting  the  metal  into  an  insoluble  white  precipitate.  Aqua 
regia  transforms  antimony  into  a  chloride  which  dissolves  without 
change  in  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  ANTIMONY  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1005.  Two  well-defined  compounds  of  antimony  with  oxygen 
are  known,  the  quantities  of  oxygen  contained  in  which  are  as  3  to  5. 

*  Although  the  ores  of  antiinoiij  were  known  to  the  ancients,  Basil  Valentine 
was  the  first  who  made  mention  of  metallic  antimon j. 
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The  most  oxygenated  compound,  of  which  the  formula  is  SbO^  and 
which  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  is  antimonic  acid;  while  that  con- 
taining the  least  amount  of  oxygen,  and  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
SbO„  acts  as  a  feeble  base.  We  shall  call  it  9e%qu%oxide  of  anii- 
monyj  or  simply  oxide  of  antimony. 

A  third  oxide  SbO^,  which  by  some  chemists  is  regarded  as  an 
oxide  per  «e,  and  called  antimonious  acid^  should  rather  be  consi- 
dered as  an  antimoniate  of  oxide  of  antimony,  SbO,.SbO^. 

Oxide  of  Antimony  SbO,. 

§  1006.  Oxide  of  antimony  is  formed  when  antimony  is  heated  in 
an  imperfectly  closed  crucible,  when  small  elongated  and  very  bril- 
liant prismatic  crystals,  which  have  been  called  argentine  flotoen 
of  antimony^  are  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible  at  a  little 
distance  above  the  fused  metal.  But  as  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the 
oxide  prepared  in  this  way  from  containing  some  antimoniate  of 
oxide  of  antimony,  a  better  method  of  obtaimns:  the  oxide  in  a  state 
of  purity  consiste  in  pouring,  by  small  quantifies  at  a  time,  a  Boln- 
tion  of  chloride  of  antimonv  SbCl,  into  a  boiling  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda ;  when  the  oxide  of  antimony  separates  in  the  form  of 
small  crystals. 

Oxide  of  antimoiiy,  the  colour  of  which  is  a  grayish  white,  fuses 
at  a  red-heat,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  readily 
absorbs  oxygen  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  anti- 
moniate of  oxide  of  antimony,  while  it  is  indecomposable  by  heat 
alone,  but  is  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen  or  by  charcoal. 

The  oxide  of  antimony,  precipitated  when  cold  from  the  solutiim 
of  the  chloride  by  carbonate  of  soda,  which  is  hydrated,  and  has 
the  formula  SbO,+HO,  dissolves  readily  in  alkalme  liquids,  form- 
ing true  salts  in  which  it  acts  the  part  of  an  acid. 

Oxide  of  antimony  contains : 

Antimony 84.81 

Oxygen 15.69 

100.00 

Its  formula  is  written  SbO, ;  and  consequently  the  equivalent  of 
antimony  is  obtained  from  the  proportion : 

15.68 :  84.32 : :  24  :  ar,  whence  a;«129, 

Antimonic  Acid  SbO,. 

§1007.  Antimonic  acid  is  obtained  by  attacking  antimony  by 
nitric  acid,  or  better  still,  by  aqua  regia  containing  an  ezoefls  oi 
nitric  acid,  when  an  insoluble  white  powder  of  hydrated  antunonio 
acid  is  formed,  which  loses  its  water  at  a  slightly  elevated  tan* 
perature,  and  is  converted  into  anhydrous  antimonic  acid.  9  i 
hydrated  acid  is  also  obtained  by  decomposing  the  p^rcfakride 
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antimony  SbCl,  by  water ;  but  the  hydrates  obtained  by  these  two 
processes  are  far  from  being  identical.  Their  capabilities  of  satu- 
ration with  bases  being  different,  they  in  this  respect  exhibit  a  phe- 
nomenon analogous  to  that  observed  in  stannic  acid,  and  which  was 
treated  of  (§  47^  et  seq,)  when  speaking  of  phosphoric  acid,  which 
presents  the  same  feature.  The  product  obtained  by  attacking  an- 
timony by  nitric  acid,  and  to  which  the  name  of  antimonic  acid  has 
been  preserved,  only  saturates  1  equivalent  of  a  base,  producing 
neutral  salts  of  the  general  formula  R0,Sb03 ;  while  the  precipi- 
tate obtained  by  decomposing  perchloride  of  antimony  by  water 
saturates  2  equiv.  of  a  base,  and  forms  neutral  salts  of  the  formula 
2  RO^SbOj.     It  has  been  called  metantimonic  acid. 

Anhydrous  antimonic  acid  is  a  powder  of  a  yellowish-white  co- 
lour, which  is  decomposed  by  a  red-heat,  producmg  antimoniate  of 
oxide  of  antimony  SbO^SbO,. 

The  neutral  antimoniate  ofpotassa  is  prepared  by  heating  in  an 
earthen  crucible  1  part  of  metallic  antimony  and  4  parts  of  nitrate 
of  potassa,  and  treating  the  powdered  mass  with  a  small  quantity 
of  tepid  water,  which  dissolves  the  potassa  in  excess  and  the  unde- 
composed  nitrite  of  potassa.  The  residue  is  then  boiled  with  water 
for  several  hours,  by  which  the  anhydrous  antimoniate  of  potassa^ 
which  is  insoluble,  is  converted  into  a  soluble  hydrated  antimoniate. 
An  insoluble  residue  remains,  which  is  the  bi-antimoniate  ofpotassa 
KO,2Sb03 ;  and  the  liquid  leaves  after  evaporation  a  gummy  mass 
which  presents  no  appearance  of  crystallization,  and  the  formula  of 
which,  when  desiccated  in  dry  air,  is  KO,Sb03+5HO.  This  neu- 
tral antimoniate  KO,SbO' +5H0  is  converted  into  a  crystalline 
powder  of  bi-antimoniate  K0,2Sb03  by  passing  a  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  through  its  solution. 

By  heating  in  a  silver  crucible  antimonic  acid  or  neutral  antimo- 
niate of  potassa  with  a  large  excess  of  potassa,  a  fused  mass  which 
completely  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  is  obtained ; 
and  the  solution,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  deposits  small  crystals 
of  metantimoniate  of  potassa  2KO,SbOj.  This  salt  dissolves, 
without  apparent  decomposition,  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water 
to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  caustic  potassa  has  been  added,  while 
it  is  decomposed  by  pure  water  into  potassa  and  add  metaantimo- 
niate  ofpotassa  KO,Sb03+7HO,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water.  Water  dissolves  it  more  freely  at  a  temperature  of 
105°  or  120°,  while  a  prolonged  contact  with  cold  water  transforms 
it  into  neutral  antimoniate  of  potassa;  which  transformation  is 
rapidly  effected  by  boiling  the  liquid.  The  solution  of  the  acid 
metantimoniate  of  potassa  possesses  the  property  of  precipitating 
the  salts  of  soda,  and  yielding  an  acid  metantimoniate  of  soda, 
which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  the  only  reagent  as  yet 
known  which  precipitates  soda  from  its  solutions  J  but  it  is  necessary 
to  use  freshly  prepared  acid  metantimoniate  of  potassa,  as  the  salt 
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is  after  some  time  converted  into  the  common  antimoniate,  which 
does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  soda. 

Antimoniate  of  Oxide  of  AtUimony  SbOiySbO^. 

§1008.  By  heating  antimonic  acid  until  oxygen  is  no  longer 
given  off,  a  white  powder,  of  which  the  composition  is  SbO^,  bat 
which  should  be  written  SbO^jSbO^,  remains.  This  product,  which 
is  sometimes  called  antimonioui  acidy  is  also  formed  when  antimony 
is  roasted  in  the  open  air.  A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  or  bi-tartrate 
of  potassa  abstracts  its  oxide  of  antimony,  leaving  the  antimonic 
acid,  while  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  dissolves,  on  the  contrary, 
the  antimonic  acid,  and  leaves  the  oxide  of  antimony ;  which  reac- 
tions render  the  existence  of  both  oxide  of  antimony  and  antimonic 
acid  in  this  body  very  probable.  Antimoniate  of  oxide  of  antimony 
is  infusible. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  OXIDE  OF  ANTIMONY. 

§  1009.  Oxide  of  antimony  SbO,  is  a  feeble  base,  which  neverthe^ 
less  forms  several  salts  with  acids. 

A  nitrate  of  antimonvis  obtained  by  treating  cold  antimony  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  in  the  shape  of  crystalline  spangles  of  the  for- 
mula 2SbO„N03.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  trans- 
formed into  hydrated  oxide  of  antimony. 

Several  compounds  of  oxide  of  antimonjr  with  sulphuric  add  are 
known,  and  present  the  following  composition : 

SbO„4SO,+HO 

Sb03,2SO, 

SbO„  SO, 

2SbO„  SO,. 

We  do  not  find  among  these  salts  the  compound  SbOt,8SO«i 
which  should  be  regarded  as  the  neutral  sulphate  of  antimony,  from 
the  formula  SbO,  which  we  have  adopted  to  represent  oxide  of 
antimony. 

The  oxychloride  of  antimony  SbCl„2SbO,+HO,  the  preparar 
tion  of  which  will  be  explained  hereafter,  is  converted  into  the 
sulphate  SbO„4SO,+HO  when  it  is  treated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  while  the  sulphate  SbO„2SOs  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing oxide  of  antimony  with  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  (Nordhausen  sul- 
phuric acid.)  Lastly,  the  sulphate  SbO„4SO,+HO  is  decomposed 
by  treatment  with  hot  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  the  formiila 
2SbO„SO,. 

COMPOUND  OF  ANTIMONY  WITH  HYDROGEN. 

§1010.  Antimonv  forms  a  gaseous  compound  with  hydrogSBy 
which  resembles  in' its  composition  that  of  arseniuretted  hydrogsis 
and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  which  hitherto  has  net  ~ 
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obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  By  introducing  a  solution  of  proto- 
chloride  of  antimony  into  a  bottle  in  which  hydrogen  is  being  dis- 
engaged by  the  reaction  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc,  the  hydro- 
gen always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  antimoniuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  is  easily  recognised  on  igniting  the  gas,  when  it  bums 
with  a  yellowish  flame  which  eyolves  white  fumes,  .and  which,  on 
being  allowed  to  play  on  a  cold  porcelain  capsxde,  yields  glittering 
spots  of  metallic  antimony.  If  the  gas  be  passed  through  a  heated 
tube,  a  brilliant  ring  of  metallic  antimony  forms  on  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  in  front  of  the  heated  portion. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  ANTIMONY  WITH  SULPHUK. 

§  1011.  Two  combinations  of  antimony  with  sulphur  are  known ; 
and  while  the  formula  of  the  first,  which  we  shall  call  sulphide  of  an- 
timony^  is  SbS,  corresponding  to  the  oxide  SbO„  the  second  cor- 
responds to  antimonic  acid,  and  its  formula  being  SbS^,  we  shall 
call  it  sulfarUimonic  acid. 

Sulphide  of  antimony  is  found  in  nature,  and  is  the  only  ore  of 
antimony.  It  always  occurs  crystallized,  but  the  prismatic  crys- 
tals are  so  dovetailed  into  each  other,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  form.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  isolated  crystals, 
which  are  prisms  belonging  to  the  fourth  system.  Sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, which  is  of  a  deep  gray  colour,  and  a  very  decided  metallic 
lustre,  fuses  below  a  red-heat,  and  readily  crystallizes  on  cooling 
from  a  white-heat.  It  exhales  copious  fumes,  and  may  be  distilled 
in  a  current  of  nitrogen  gas.  Its  density  is  4.62.  The  sulphide  is 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  by 
several  successive  fusions,  when  a  purer  sulphide  than  that  occur- 
ring in  nature  is  obtained,  which  always  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  other  metallic  sulphides. 

Sulphide  of  antimony  is  easily  roasted  in  the  air,  during  which 
operation  no  sulphate  is  formed,  but  only  oxide  of  antimony,  which 
combines  with  the  undecomposed  sulphide,  especially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  elevated  temperature.  Fusible  oxysulphides  are  thus 
formed,  which,  after  cooling,  yield  brown  vitreous  substances,  called 
in  commerce  glass  of  antimony ^  liver  of  antimony,  or  croeuSj  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  of  the  substances  entering  into  their  compo- 
sition. Glass  of  antimony,  which  contains  about  8  parts  of  oxide 
and  1  of  sulphide,  is  transparent  and  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour, 
while  crocus,  which  contains  8  parts  of  oxide  and  2  of  sulphide,  is 
opake  and  reddish  yellow.  Liver  of  antimony  is  opake  and  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  and  contains  nearly  4  parts  of  sulphide  for  8 
of  oxide. 

Hydrogen  decomposes  sxdphide  of  antimony  at  a  red-heat  with 
disengagement  of  sulf  hydric  acid,  while  the  antimony  remains  in 
the  metallic  state ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  a  small  quantity  of 
antimony  from  being  disengaged  in  the  state  of  antimoniuretted 
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hydrogen  gas.  Charcoal  also  decomposes  sulphide  of  antimonr 
at  a  high  temperature,  while  sulphide  of  carbon  is  disengaged, 
and  the  antimony  remains  in  the  metallic  state.  It  is,  howeyer, 
difficult  by  these  methods  to  obtain  antimony  entirely  free  Cram 
sulphur. 

Iron,  zinc,  and  copper  decompose  sulphide  of  antimony  at  a  red- 
heat  ;  but  the  metallic  antimony  thus  obtained  always  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  these  metals.  Concentrated  chlorohydric  add 
readily  dissolves  sulphide  of  antimony  with  disengagement  of  snlf- 
hydric  acid,  which  reaction  is  sometimes  applied  in  the  laboratory 
to  the  preparation  of  sulf  hydric  acid  (§  149).  Boiling  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  attacks  sulphide  of  antimony  and  evolves  solphnroiis 
acid.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  an  insoluble  oxide  of  antimony 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  decompose  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony both  in  the  dry  and  humid  way,  sulphide  of  antimony  and  a 
compoimd  of  oxide  of  antimony  with  potassa  being  formed.  When 
the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  in  excess,  there  is  formed  in  addition  a 
compoimd  of  sulphide  of  antimony  with  monosulphide  of  potassimn, 
in  which  combination  the  sulphide  of  antimony  acts  the  part  of  an 
acid.  If  the  decomposition  be  effected  in  a  brasqued  crucible,  a 
portion  of  the  antimony  separates  in  the  metallic  state. 

The  sulphide  of  antimony  SbS,  may  be  prepared  in  the  hmnld 
way,  by  passing  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas  through  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  antimony  SbCl,  in  water  charged  with  chlorohydric 
acid,  when  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  of  hydrated  sulphuU  is 
formed,  which  dissolves  readily  in  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  when  it 
plays  the  part  of  an  acid.  Acids  precipitate  anew  the  hydrated 
sulphide  from  solutions  of  the  sulphosalts.  Heat  easily  drives  off 
the  water  from  the  hydrated  sulphide,  which  then  is  converted  into 
a  gray  anhydrous  sulphide. 

In  medicine  the  hydrated  sulphide  is  used  either  mixed  or  com- 
bined with  oxide  of  antimony,  and  often  with  sulfantimonic  acid 
SbSj,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  kermes  mineral^  golden  tn^ 
phide  of  antimony  J  elc. 

Kermes  is  prepared  either  in  the  dry  or  humid  way. 

In  the  former  case,  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  native  sulphide  of  an- 
timony and  3  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  is  fused  in  aa 
earthen  crucible,  and  the  fused  substance,  after  being  reduced  to 
powder,  is  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  hot  liquid  is 
rapidly  filtered,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  cool  in  the  filter;  when 
the  liquid,  which  is  nearly  colourless,  or  but  slightly  yellow,  deposita 
on  cooling  a  copious  brown  flaky  precipitate,  which  is  the  kermes. 
It  should  be  quickly  washed,  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  and  kept 
in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

It  is  obtained  in  the  humid  way  by  boiling  1  part  of  native  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  finely  powdered,  with  20  or  25  parts  of  dried 
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carbonate  of  soda,  and  250  parts  of  water;  the  liquid,  which  is 
almost  colourless,  depositing  the  kermes  on  cooling. 

By  pouring  chlorohjdric  acid  into  the  mother  bquid  from  which 
the  kermes  has  been  deposited,  a  precipitate  of  a  deeper  red  colour 
than  the  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  has  been  called  the  golden 
sulphide.  It  is  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  antimony  SbS„  sulfanti- 
monic  acid  SbS,,  and  oxide  of  antimony  SbO,. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  that  the  oxide  of  antimony  exists  only  as 
an  admixture  in  kermes  mineral  and  in  the  golden  sulphide ;  an 
examination  with  the  microscbpe  shows  the  oxide  of  antimony  in 
the  form  of  white  points  scattered  through  the  mass. 

Kermes  contains,  also,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
combined  with  the  oxide,  or  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  an- 
timony. 

Sulfanttmonic  acid  SbS^  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
sulf  hydric  acid  through  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  antimony  SbCl, 
in  dilute  chlorohydric  acid,  when  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed, 
readily  dissolving  in  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  forming  sulphosalts 
which  frequently  crystallize  with  great  facility.  For  medicinal 
purposes,  a  sulfantimaniate  of  sodium  is  often  prepared  by  mix- 
ing intimately  18  parts  of  yery  finely  powdered  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, 12  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  13  of  lune  and  8^  of 
sulphur,  and  allowing  the  mixture,  after  it  has  been  triturated  for 
a  long  time,  to  digest  for  several  days  in  a  flask  filled  with  water, 
the  vessel  being  frequently  shaken.  The  liquid,  when  evaporated, 
first  by  heat,  and  then  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  yields 
large  crystals  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  which  the  formula  is 
3NaS,SbS,+18HO. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  ANTIMONY  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1012.  Antimony  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine,  SbCl,  and 
SbClj,  corresponding  to  the  oxide  of  antimony  SbO,  and  antimonic 
acid  SbO^. 

The  chloride  of  antimony  SbCl,  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine 
slowly  through  a  tube  containing  antimony  in  excess,  while  the  per- 
chloride SbCl,  would  be  formed  if  the  chlorine  bo  in  too  great 
quantity.  The  chloride  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  in  a  glass 
retort  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  part  of  antimony  and  2  parts  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury ;  but  the  most  economical  method  of  preparing 
it  consists  in  dissolving  native  sulphide  of  antimony  in  chlorohydric 
acid,'  and  evaporating  the  liquid  with  an  excess  of  acid.  In  the 
laboratory  the  residue  of  the  preparation  of  sulf  hydric  acid  is  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Chloride  of  antimony  SbCl,  is  a  white,  readily  ftisible  substance, 
which,  from  its  consistence  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  was  for- 
merly called  butter  of  antimony.    It  volatilizes  at  a  temperature 

below  a  red-heat. 
Vol.  XL— T 
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The  protocUoride  of  antimony  is  deliquescent  in  a  moiat  atmo- 
sphere, and  dissolves  without  change  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
while  the  addition  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  necessary  for  its  solution 
in  larger  quantities  of  the  same  liquid ;  as  with  much  pure  water  de- 
composition would  ensue,  a  white  soluble  powder  of  an  ozychloride 
of  antimony  SbCl„2SbO,+HO,  called  by  die  old  chemists  powder  €f 
Algaroth^  being  formed.  By  treating  a  chlorohydric  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  antimony  with  hot  water,  the  clear  liquid  deposits,  on  cool- 
ing, crystals  of  another  oxychloride  of  the  formula  SbCl,,5SM),. 
Repeated  washings  decompose  the  oxychlorides  of  antimony  sad 
leave  pure  oxide.  The  best  method  of  preventing  solutions  or  chlo- 
ride of  antimony  from  being  clouded  by  water  consists  in  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  quantity  of  tartaric  acid. 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  antimony  combines  with  dry  ammoniacal 
gas,  yielding  a  compound  of  which  the  formula  is  NH,,SbCl,.  With 
the  alkaline  chlorides  and  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  it  forms  doa- 
ble crystallizable  chlorides. 

In  surgery,  chloride  of  antimony  is  used  to  cauterize  wounds. 
Ghinsmiths  employ  it  for  bronzing  gun-barrels,  the  iron  of  which, 
being  thus  covered  with  a  very  thin  pellicle  of  metallic  antimony, 
is  preserved  from  rust. 

Perchloride  of  antimony  SbCl^  is  prepared  by  heating  antimony 
in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  the  same  apparatus  being  used  as  that 
employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  perchloride  of  tin.  The  liquid 
collected  in  the  receiver,  which  always  contains  some  protocUoride 
SbCl,  in  solution,  must  be  completely  saturated  with  chlorine,  and 
then  distilled  in  a  small  retort.  The  first  portions  which  pass  over 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  dissolved  chlorine,  and  are  co- 
loured deeply  yellow,  while  the  subsequent  liquid,  being  nearly 
colourless,  is  collected  by  itself.  PercUoride  of  antimony  never- 
theless appears  to  decompose  at  the  temperature  of  its  ebullition 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  it  always  disen- 
gages chlorine  when  subjected  to  distillation. 

DISTINCTIVE  CHABACTERS  OF  THE  SOLUBLE  COMPOUNDS  OF 

ANTIMONY. 

§1013.  The  characteristic  reactions  of  solutions  of  antimony 
which  we  are  about  to  indicate  refer  to  the  protocUoride  of  anti- 
mony and  to  emetic  tartar j  which  is  a  double  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa.  They  will  serve  to  distinguish  antimony  in  all  cases, 
because  it  is  always  easy  to  convert  its  other  compounds  into  these 
two  products. 

Solutions  of  antimony  produce  with  potassa  and  soda  white  jpr^ 
cipitates,  which  are  easily  redissolved  in  an  excess  of  al£alL 
Ammonia  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  reagent. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  yield,  carbonic  acid  being  at  the 
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time  evolved,  a  white  precipitate  of  the  h jdrated  oxide,  which  does 
not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  carbonate. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  and  snlf  hydrate  of  ammonia  yield  a  characteris- 
tic orange-coloured  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  sulf- 
hydrate. 

A  blade  of  iron  or  zinc  precipitates  antimony  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  from  which,  by  fusion  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe, metallic  antimony  is  obtained,  possessing  the  characteristic 
physical  properties  which  distinguish  it  from  tin,  this  metal  being 
analogous  to  it  in  its  chemical  reactions. 

DETERMINATION  OP  ANTIMONY;  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  1014.  Antimonv  can  neither  be  determined  as  the  oxide  SbO, 
nor  as  antimonic  acid  SbO^,  as  the  purity  of  these  substances  would 
always  be  questionable.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  sulf- 
hydric  acid,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid  being  added 
to  prevent  the  liquid  from  being  clouded  by  water,  or  still  better, 
tartaric  acid,  when  the  addition  of  this  substance  does  not  interfere 
with  the  determination  of  the  remaining  substances.  The  liquid, 
after  being  saturated  with  sulf  hydric  acid  gas,  is  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat  for  several  hours  in  an  imperfectly  closed  bottle,  in 
order  to  allow  the  greater  portion  of  the  sulf  hydric  acid  to  be  dis- 
engaged ;  when  the  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  and,  after  being  well  washed,  is  dried  on  the  filter  at  a 
temperature  of  212^.  The  filter,  with  the  substance  it  contains, 
being  weighed,  the  latter  is  separated  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  dropped  into  a  small  flask ;  when  the  weight  of  the  filter,  sub- 
tracted from  that  of  the  filter  and  substance  together,  gives  the 
weight  of  the  sulphide.  The  small  quantity  which  always  remains 
in  the  pores  of  the  filter  can  be  taken  into  account  by  incinerating 
the  paper  and  considering  the  residue  as  antimoniate  of  antimony 
SbO^SbOj.  The  sulphide  of  antimony  being  now  treated  with 
hot  aqua  regia,  the  antimony  dissolves  as  perchloride,  and  the  sul- 
phur in  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur 
being  accelerated  by  an  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  of 
potassa.  Chloride  of  barium  is  then  poured  into  the  liquid  pro- 
perly diluted  with  water,  while  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  is 
added  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  oxychloride  of  antimony; 
when  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated  and  weighed  after  calcina- 
tion. By  subtracting  from  the  weight  of  the  sulphide  of  antimony 
the  weight  of  sulphur  corresponding  to  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  the 
weight  of  the  metallic  antimony  is  obtained.  "*" 

*  The  method  giTen  in  the  text  may  be  considerably  shortened,  by  coUeeting 
the  sulphide  of  antimony  on  a  weighed  filter,  which  has  been  preyionsly  dried  at 
212®,  (a  balanced  filter;)  when  the  weight  of  the  filter  with  the  precipitate,  after 
bting  dried  at  tha  aase  temperature,  imiiiiff  the  wei^t  of  the  filter,  giTCS  iouie* 
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The  sulphide  of  antimony  may  also  be  heated  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  when  metallic  antimony  remains,  solf  hydric  add 
and  vapour  of  sulphur  being  disengaged.  For  this  purpose,  the 
sulphide  of  antimony  is  placed  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  through 
the  lid  of  which  a  tube  passes  conveying  dry  hydrogen  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crucible,  and,  the  temperature  being  gradually  raised, 
the  reaction  is  maintained  until  the  crucible  no  longer  alters  in 
weight. 

In  no  case  can  antimony  be  weighed  in  the  state  of  sulphide,  its 
composition  always  being  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

§  1015.  In  order  to  separate  antimony  from  the  metals  we  have 
previously  studied,  the  insolubility  of  antimonic  acid  in  nitric  acid 
is  sometimes  relied  on,  and  sometimes  its  precipitation  by  sulf  hy- 
dric acid,  and  the  solubility  of  sulphide  of  antimony  in  alkaline 
sulf  hydrates.  Antimonic  acid  not  being  absolutely  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  it  is  always  necessary  to  test  for  antimony  in  the  liquid 
by  means  of  sulf  hydric  acid. 

In  order  to  separate  antimony  from  the  alkaline,  alkalino-^arthy, 
and  earthy  metals,  chlorohvdric  acid  is  added  to  the  liquid  to  pre- 
vent the  deposit  of  oxychloride  of  antimony,  and  sulfhydric  acid 
gas  is  passed  through  it.  When  the  antimony  is  nearly  wholly  pre- 
cipitated, the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  because  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony is  slightly  soluble  in  chlorohydric  acid,  unless  the  latter  if 
very  dilute ;  and  sulfhydric  acid  is  again  passed  through  it.  The 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony  having  been  separated  on  a  fil- 
ter, the  substances  remaining  in  solution  may  be  determined  by  the 
ordinary  processes. 

Antimony  is  separated  from  manganese,  iron,  chrome,  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  zinc  by  passing  sulfhydric  acid  through  the  liquid  acidu- 
lated with  chlorohydric  acid.  The  precipitation  of  oxychloride  of 
antimony  is  frequently  prevented  by  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid, 
in  which  case,  however,  the  other  metals  can  no  longer  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  their  solutions  either  by  ammonia  or  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  because  tartaric  acid  prevents  their  precipita- 
tion. The  li<][uid  then  being  saturated  with  ammonia,  the  metals 
are  precipitated  by  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia. 

Antimony  is  separated  from  cadmium,  lead,  and  bismuth  by 
saturating  the  chlorohydric  solution  with  ammonia,  and  adding  a 
large  excess  of  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia  in  which  a  certain  quantity 
of  sulphur  has  been  dissolved.  The  bottle,  imperfectly  cloeed,  la 
exposed  for  several  hours  to  a  temperature  of  from  120®  to  140® ; 
when  the  antimony  dissolves  in  the  state  of  sulphide,  while  the  sul- 
phides of  the  other  metals  are  precipitated.     By  decomposing  the 

diately  the  weight  of  all  the  antimony  as  sulphide  SbS.,  irhenee  that  of  the  me- 
talUe  antimony  may  be  deduced.  The  antimony  haying  been  in  the  state  of  proto- 
ohloride  SbCla,  is  precipitated  entirely  as  protosulphide  SbS,,  in  all  oaaet  when 
the  anUmonial  compound  has  not  been  dissolyed  in  nitromuriatie  told.— IT.  h,  #*. 
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filtered  liquid  by  dilate  chlorohydric  acid,  the  sulphide  of  antimony 
aeparates,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  free  sulphur 

Antimony  cannot  be  separated  from  tin  by  any  of  the  processes 
just  described.  The  reactions  of  these  metals  beii^g  very  similar, 
their  separation  is  consequently  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Both 
metals  being  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  are  precipitated  together  by  a 
blade  of  zinc,  and  the  metallic  precipitate  is  weighed.  It  is  then 
dissolved  in  aqua  regia  with  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  and  a 
blade  of  tin  dipped  into  the  liquid  when  properly  diluted,  by  which 
the  antimony  alone  is  precipitated,  and  perfectly,  if  care  be  taken  to 
keep  the  liquid  gently  heated,  with  a  slight  excess  of  chlorohydric 
acid. 

DETECTION  OP  ANTIMONY  IN  CASES  OF  POISONING. 

§  1016.  As  compounds  of  antimony  act  as  poisons  on  the  animal 
economy,  it  occasionally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  medical  man  to  in-  « 
vestigate  their  toxicological  effects,  the  subject  of  investigation 
being  sometimes  food  and  sometimes  portions  of  the  human  body. 
For  this  purpose,  the  suspected  matter  being  diluted  with  water,  a 
certain  quantity  of  pure  chlorohydric  acid  added,  and  the  liquid 
boiled,  20  gm.  of  chlorate  of  potassa  for  every  100  parts  of  mat- 
ter are  thrown  into  it  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  liquid  is 
filtered  while  boiling,  ana  concentrated  by  evaporation.  It  is  then 
introduced  into  a  Marsh's  apparatus,  as  represented  in  fig.  260 ; 
when  a  glittering  ring  of  metallic  antimony  forms  in  the  tube  fg^  in 
which  all  the  characteristic  reactions  of  antimony  may  be  observed. 
A  blade  of  tin  may  also  be  plunged  into  the  filtered  liquid  after  it 
has  been  properly  concentrated,  when  the  antimony  is  deposited  on 
the  tin.  The  tin  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  with  the  black  precipi- 
tate which  may  have  separated  from  it,  after  which  it  is  evaporated 
with  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  redissolved  with  the  same  acid 
in  a  very  dilute  state,  and  the  solution  treated,  as  before,  in 
Marsh's  apparatus. 

ALLOYS  OP  ANTIMONY. 

§  1017.  Although  antimony  combines  with  a  great  number  of 
metals,  the  only  alloys  used  in  the  arts  are  those  of  antimony  and 
lead  for  printers'  types,  and  those  of  antimony  and  tin  for  various 
purposes. 

Antimony  combines  readily  with  potassium  and  sodium,  produc- 
ing alloys  which  decompose  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
disengaeement  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  which  frequently  detonate  sud- 
denly wnen  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  or  exposed  to 
a  damp  atmosphere.  An  alloy  of  antimony  and  fused  potassium  is 
prepared  by  heating  for  several  hours,  in  an  earthen  crucible,  a 
mixture  of  6  parts  of  tartar  emetic  and  1  of  nitre,  or  equal  parts 
of  metallic  antimony  and  black  flux;  when  the  metallic  button 
t2 


found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  will  decompoee  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperatnre,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  A  &iely 
divided  alloy,  which  explodes  when  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water, 
is  obtained  by  heating  for  several  hours  in  an  earthen  cmcible,  at 
a  high  temperature,  100  parte  of  tartar  emetic  and  8  parts  of  lamp- 
black. The  cnicible  should  be  placed,  after  the  calcination,  under 
a  well-dried  bell-glaee,  which  should  be  removed  only  when  it  is 
perfectly  cool.  This  substance  requires  the  most  careful  handling, 
as  it  frequently  gives  rise  to  fearfid  accidents  by  detonating  spwi- 
taneously. 

By  fusing  in  an  earthen  crucible,  at  a  strong  white-heat,  a  mix- 
ture of  70  parts  of  metallic  antimony  and  SO  of  iron-Slings,  a  very 
hard  metallic  globule  is  obtained,  wmcb  on  being  filed  emits  sparks 
of  fire.  This  substance  is  known,  in  the  laboratory,  under  the  name 
of  M6aumur'»  aUoy. 

UETALLUnOT  OF  AHnUONT. 
§  1018.  We  have  said  that  the  sulphide  is  the  only  ore  of  anti- 
mony. It  is  first  separated  from  its  gangue  by  simple  ftision,  for 
which  purpose  the  ore  is  placed  in  large  crucibles  F  ^fig.  556),  ar- 
ranged in  two  rows  in  a  furnace. 
Each  crucible  has,  at  its  lover 
part,  an  aperture  corresponding 
to  an  opening  made  in  the  oenchea 
on  which  it  rests.  Under  the 
crucibles,  and  in  the  compart- 
ments D  of  the  furnace,  are 
earthen  pots  Q,  in  which  the 
fused  antimony  is  collected,  while 
pine  wood  is  burned  oo  the 
grates  G.  Sometimes  the  ore  is 
heated  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, when  the  fused  sulphiile 
runs  into  a  cavity  in  the  hearth, 
and  flows  outwardly  into  iron 
pots. 

The  sulphide  of  antimony  is 
then  roasted  in  a  reverberatory 
^     furnace,   where  it  is   converted 
a/.',    ,'■  into  oxysnlphide  or  glass  of  an- 
Tls  666.  •"■-— "  jimouy .  aftg,  which  the  roasted 

substance  is  pulverized,  and  then 
mixed  with  20  per  cent,  of  charcoal  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  This  mixture  being  calcined  in  crucibles,  the 
oxide  of  antimony  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while  a  portion 
of  the  sulphide  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  yields 
an  additional  quantity  of  metal.     A  globule  of  antimony,  called 
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regidtu  of  antimonffj  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cracibles,  sur- 
mounted by  an  alkiJine  dross  containing  sulphide  and  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, and  which  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  kermes 
mineral. 

Metallic  antimony  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphide 
of  antimony  by  iron ;  but  its  quality  is  then  inferior,  as  it  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  iron ;  and  although  the  latter  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  subjecting  the  substance  to  a  partial  roasting,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  antimony  must  be  oxidized  in  order  to  efifect  a 
complete  separation  of  the  iron. 
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URANIUM. 
Equivalent  =  60  (750.0  j  0  =  100). 

§  1019.  Uranium'*'  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  magnesium ; 
that  is,  by  decomposing  its  chloride  by  means  of  potassiom,  for 
which  purpose  a  mixture  of  about  2  parts  of  protochloride  of  ura- 
nium and  1  of  potassium  is  gently  heated  in  a  platinum  cmcible,  the 
lid  of  which  is  fastened  down  by  iron  wire.  When  the  reaction,  which 
ensues  with  lively  incandescence,  is  terminated,  the  crucible  is  again 
heated  in  order  to  volatilize  the  greater  portion  of  the  potassium  in 
excess,  after  which  the  crucible  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  substance 
treated  with  water,  which,  dissolving  the  chloride  of  potassium,  leaves 
the  uranium  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  Small  plates  of  ura- 
nium are  often  found  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  in  which  case  the 
metal  possesses  a  lustre  resembling  that  of  silver,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  malleability. 

Uranium  is  very  combustible :  it  ignites  in  the  air  when  heated 
above  892^,  bummg  with  great  brilliancy,  and  being  transformed 
into  a  deep-green  oxide,  u  remains  unchanged  in  the  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  does  not  decompose  cold  water.  It  dis- 
solves with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  in  the  dilute  acids,  and  pro- 
duces green  solutions.  It  unites  with  chlorine  with  great  disen- 
gagement of  heat  and  light,  forming  a  green  volatue  chloride. 
With  sulphur  it  combines  directly,  and  at  a  low  temperature. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  URANIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1020.  Two  compounds  of  uranium  with  oxygen  are  known : 

A  protoxide  UO ; 

A  sesquioxide  UgO,. 

Several  intermediate  oxides,  which  are  regarded  as  compounds  of 
the  first  two,  are  also  known. 

Protoxide  of  uranium  UO  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the  see- 
quioxalate  of  uranium  UsO^C^O,  by  hydrogen  at  a  red-heat,  when 
a  brown  powder  remains,  which  must  be  preserved  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen,  by  hermetically  sealing  the  ends  of  the  tube  in  whieh 
the  decomposition  has  been  effected.  The  oxide  is  very  pyrophorie, 
becoming  feebly  incandescent  in  the  air,  and  being  converted  into  a 
black  powder,  which  is  an  intermediate  oxide  IllOa,  and  the  for- 
mula of  which  should  probably  be  written  2U0,U,0,.  The  pro- 
toxide is  obtained  in  a  more  aggregated  form  by  decomposing  the 

*  Oxide  of  oraniiixn  was  discoyered  in  1789,  by  Klaproth;  while  metsllio 
niom  wu  isolated  by  M.  P^ligot  only  as  late  as  1842. 
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doable  chloride  of  uranium  and  potassium  by  hydrogen,  when  the 
protoxide  of  uranium  remains,  after  treatment  with  water,  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  spangles  which  do  not  change  in  the  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature. 

Protoxide  of  uranium  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  hydrated  state 
by  decomposing  by  ammonia  the  green  solution  of  protochloride  of 
uranium  tJCl;  a  flaky,  reddish-brown  precipitate  being  formed, 
which  readily  dissolves  in  acids. 

By  heating  protoxide  of  uranium  in  the  air  to  a  dull  red-heat,  it 
is  converted  into  an  oxide  of  a  deep  olive  colour  and  a  velvety  ap- 
pearance, the  composition  of  which  is  U,0^  or  more  probably, 
1J0,U,03,  as  by  solution  in  acids  a  protosalt  and  a  sesquisalt  are 
formed.  At  a  higher  temperature  this  oxide  is  decomposed  and 
changed  into  a  black  oxide  2nO,U,0,.  The  oxide  of  uranium  has 
been  long  regarded  as  a  metal,  and  called  uranium. 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium  11^0,,  which  is  the  base  of  the  yellow 
salts  of  uranium,  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  When  the  sesqui- 
nitrate  is  decomposed  by  a  properly  regulated  heat,  an  oranse- 
coloured  basic  salt  is  first  obtained,  while  on  still  increasing  tne 
temperature  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  parts  with  the  last  traces  of  its  acid.  By  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  a  yellow  salt  of  uranium  by  potassa  or  ammonia,  a  yellow 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  a  true  uranate  of  the  base  which 
effected  the  precipitation.  Hydrated  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is 
prepared  as  follows : — ^A  solution  of  the  yellow  oxalate  of  uranium  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  solar  heat,  which  effects  the  disengage- 
ment of  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  while  a  flaky  preci- 
pitate of  a  violet-brown  colour  is  formed.  The  precipitate  rapidly 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air  while  it  is  being  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  substance,  which  is  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide  U,0,+2H0. 

PROTOSALTS  OP  URANIUM. 

§  1021.  Only  a  small  number  of  protosalts  of  uranium  are  known, 
from  the  solutions  of  which  ammonia  and  the  alkalies  throw  down 
browmsh  black  precipitates,  which  turn  yellow  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  being  then  converted  into  sesquioxide,  which  remains  in  com- 
bination with  the  alkali.  Sulf  hydnc  acid  exerts  no  action  on  these 
salts,  while  the  sulf  hydrates  yield  black  precipitates.  The  green 
salts  of  the  protoxide  of  uranium  are  readily  converted  into  yellow 
salts  of  the  sesquioxide  by  oxidizing  reagents ;  and  nitric  acid  or 
chlorine  effect  the  same  change,  even  when  cold. 

Protosuiphate  of  uranium  is  prepared  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  green  protochloride,  heat  being  ap- 
plied to  drive  off  the  chlorohydnc  acid.  By  treatment  with  water 
a  liquid  is  obtained  which  deposits  green  cin^stals  of  the  protosul- 
phatCi  of  which  the  formula  is  nO,§0,+4UO. 

15 
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B  J  adding  oxalic  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  ereen  protocUoride,  a 
l^eenish-white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  may  be  washed  in 
in  boiling  water  without  dissolving,  and  consists  ox  protoxalate  of 
uranium,  with  the  formula  U0,C,0,+3H0. 

SESQUISALTS  OF  URANIUM. 

§  1022.  The  sesquioxide  of  uranium  U,0,  forms  s  great  number 
of  cr  jstallizable  salts,  the  peculiarity  of  whose  composition  distin- 
guishes them  from  salts  formed  by  the  other  metallic  sesquioxides. 
We  have  seen  that,  in  all  the  neutral  salts  formed  hj  a  same 
acid,  the  ratio  between  the  oxygen  of  the  base  and  that  of  the 
acid  is  constant ;  being  as  3 : 1  for  the  sulphates :  the  formula  of 
the  neutral  sulphates  are  therefore  ROjSO,  for  the  protoxides,  and 
RsO„3SO,  for  the  sesquioxides.  The  ratio  being  as  5  : 1  for  the 
nitrates,  B0,N03  is  the  formula  of  the  protonitrates,  and  R.O^SNO, 
that  of  the  sesquinitrates.  But,  when  the  sulphate,  or  nitrate,  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  crystallized  in  any  excess  whatever  of 
its  respective  acid,  the  crystallized  salts  always  present  the  for- 
mula U,0„SO,  and  U^O^NO,.  If,  therefore,  we  admitted  the 
general  application  of  the  law  of  composition  of  salts  first  laid  down, 
these  salts  would  be  tri-basic  salts,  which  would  be  very  remarkable* 
inasmuch  as  they  have  crystallized  in  presence  of  a  great  excess  of 
acid.  In  order  to  remove  this  anomaly,  several  chemists  have  sap- 
posed  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  to  be  a  true  protoxide,  formed  by 
the  combination  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  an  already  oxidixed 
radical,  which  would  present  the  composition  of  protoxide  of  ura- 
nium, and  which  they  call  uranyU.  Sesquioxide  of  uranium  being 
therefore,  in  their  opinion,  a  protoxide  of  uranyle^  they  write  its 
formula  (2U0)0,  and  the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium  are 
neutral  salts  of  protoxide  of  uranyle  (2UO)0,SO„(2UO)0,NOj, 
etc.  etc.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  meet  with  several  other  com- 
pounds of  uranium  wliich  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

Solutions  of  the  scsquisalts  of  uranium,  or  protosalts  of  uranyle, 
are  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  and  throw  do¥m  with  the  alksJies 
yellow  precipitates  of  uranates,  in  which  the  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
acts  the  part  of  a  weak  acid  with  powerful  bases.  The  alkaline 
carbonates  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  throw  down  granular  yellow 
precipitates,  which  are  double  carbonates  and  dissolve  in  an  excess 
of  the  reagent.  Sulf  hydric  acid  exerts  no  action  on  solutions  of 
sesquisalts  of  uranium,  while  the  sulfhydrates  yield  a  brownish- 
yellow  precipitate.  Prussiate  of  potash  gives  a  brownish-red  pre- 
cipitate. 

Sesquinitrate  of  uranium,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
salts  of  this  metal,  is  obtained  directly  from  the  ore  of  uranium. 
The  principal  minerals  containing  uranium  are  pitchblende  and 
uranite.  Pitchblende,  which  chiefly  consists  of  oxide  of  uranium 
170,17,03,  ^^d  forms  compact  black  masses,  with  a  brilliant  frao- 
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ture,  resembling  pitch,  occurs  principally  in  Bohemia ;  while  nranite, 
which  is  a  double  phosphate  of  the  sesquioxide  of  nranimn  and  lime 
(CaO,2U,03phO,+8HO,  and  forms  yellow  crystalline  lamelte, 
with  greenish  reflections,  is  found  in  most  abundance  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Autun. 

Bohemian  pitchblende  is  the  material  which  is  always  used  for 
the  preparation  of  the  compounds  of  uranium.  The  mineral^  being 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is  levigated  to  separate  the  lighter  earthy 
matter,  and  then  treated  with  nitric  acid,  which  readily  attacks  it ; 
after  which  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  treated  with 
water,  which  leaves  undissolved  a  brick-red  residue,  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  lead  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  combined  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  arsenious  acid ;  while  the  liquid,  which  is  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  affords  after  suitable  evaporation  a  copious  and  con- 
fused crystallization  of  sesquinitrate  of  uranium.  The  sirupy  mother 
liquid  is  decanted,  and  the  crystals,  after  having  been  allowed  to 
drain,  are  redissolved  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  recrystallization. 
As  the  mother  liquid  still  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ses- 
quinitrate of  uranium  which  cannot  crystallize  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  foreign  salts,  it  is  diluted  with  water,  and  treated  with 
a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas  to  precipitate  the  sulphides  of  cop- 
per, lead,  and  arsenic,  after  which  the  filtered  liquid  is  again  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  treated  with  cold  water,  when  a  ferruginous 
deposit  remains.  The  liquid  then  yields  on  evaporation  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  crystallized  sesquinitrate  of  uranium. 

The  nitrate  of  uranium  thus  prepared  undergoes  a  last  purifica- 
tion by  being  placed  in  a  fiask  with  ether,  in  which  it  is  consider- 
ably soluble,  and  from  which,  by  evaporation  of  the  ether,  pure 
nitrate  of  uranium  is  deposited,  which,  after  being  redissolved  in 
water,  is  again  crystallized. 

.  Sesquinitrate  of  uranium  forms  beautiful,  often  very  large,  yellow 
crystals,  which  exhibit  green  reflections,  like  nearly  all  the  sesqui- 
salts  of  uranium.  Its  formula  is  U,0„N0,+6H0,  or  (2U0)0, 
N0,+6H0.  It  melts  in  its  water  of  crystalUzation,  with  which  it 
parts  nearly  wholly,  yielding  a  crystalline  mass  after  cooling.  This 
salt  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  all  the  other  compounds  of  ura- 
nium: calcination  converts  it  into  oxide. 

Senqumilphate  of  uranium^  which  is  prepared  by  decomposing 
the  nitrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  forms  several  crystallizable  double 
sulphates.  The  formula  of  the  double  sulphate  of  uranium  and  po- 
tassa  is  UaO„SO,+KO,S03+2HO,  and  will  be  seen  to  possess  no 
analogy  with  the  alums. 

Sesquioxalate  of  uraniumy  being  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is 
precipitated  when  oxalic  acid  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  the  sesqui- 
nitrate. The  formula  of  the  salt  is  U,0„CaO,+3HO,  which  should 
be  written  (2UO)0,C,0,+8HO,  if  the  hypothesis  of  uranyle  be 
admitted. 
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Sesqnioxide  of  uranium  communicates  a  dear  yellov  colour  irith 
beautiful  green  reflections  to  vitreous  fluxes,  and  has  been  used  for 
several  years  for  colouring  glass. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  UBANIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1023.  Two  compounds  of  uranium  with  chlorine  are  known: 
The  protochloride  UCl  is  obtained  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of 
oxide  of  uranium  and  charcoal  to  the  action  of  chlorme.  The  mix- 
being  introduced  into  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  so  as  to  half  fill  it,  and 
dry  chlorine  passed  through  the  end  containing  the  mixture,  the 
latter  is  heated  to  redness,  when  the  protochloride  of  uranium  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  red  vapours,  which  condense  in  the  cold  part 
of  the  tube  in  very  brilliant  and  nearly  black  octahedric  crystals. 
The  chloride,  which  is  very  susceptible  of  moisture,  dissolves  readily 
in  water,  and  produces  a  deep-green  solution. 

If  the  protochloride  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  in  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  chlorine,  and  is  converted  into 
a  sbghtly  volatile,  deep  brown  product,  of  which  the  formula  is 
U^C^.  This  chloride  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  yields  a  purple 
solution,  which  soon  turns  green  by  disengaging  hyw)gen  gas. 

Oxychloride  of  Uraniuniy  or  OJdoride  of  UranyU. 

§  1024.  By  heating  protoxide  of  uranium  in  a  current  of  chlorine, 
a  yellow,  very  fusible,  and  but  slightly  volatile  crystalline  compound 
is  formed,  which  shows  the  formula  17,0,01,  or  (2U0)01,  if  it  be 
regarded  as  protochloride  of  uranyle.  When  heated  with  potassium 
it  loses  only  its  chlorine,  and  the  residue  consists  of  the  protoxide 
(2U0),  or  uranyle.  This  compound  is  soluble  in  water,  with  a  yel- 
low colour,  ana  forms  crystallizable  compounds  with  chloride  of 
potassium  and  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia.  The  formulse  of  these 
double  chlorides  are  (2UO)01+K01+2HO  and  (2D0)C1+NH^ 
H01+2HO. 

DETERMINATION  OF  URANIUM ;  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  1025.  Uranium  is  determined  as  protoxide,  for  which  purpose 
the  superior  oxides  are  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  red-heat.  It  is 
sometimes  weighed  in  the  state  of  the  black  oxide  2110,11,01,  in 
which  case  it  is  sufficient  to  roast  the  oxides  in  the  air  and  calcine 
at  a  strong  red-heat.  Sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  generally  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia,  which  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  of  uranate  of 
ammonia ;  and  as  the  precipitate  is  apt  to  pass  through  a  filter,  this 
inconvenience  is  remedied  by  adding  a  certain  quantity  of  sal-am- 
moniac to  the  liquid. 

Sesquioxide  of  uranium  is  separated  from  the  alkalies  by  am- 
monia, and  from  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the 
latter  base ;  while  it  is  separated  from  lime  and  strontian  by  evapo- 
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'-  nVn  heated  in  the  air,  is  conrerted  into  tungetic 

■  'f  -'^  n  bright-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and 
'■  ililj  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids  and  ammooia  when 

■Ji  nl.  iliod. 

tiMi;:-tiL'  acid  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  a  cur- 

■  '■_■'.   jns,  a  brown  powder  of  the  hinoxideVfO^rc- 
'  nd  of  preparing  wliicli  consists  in  fusing  1  part 

L'arbonate  of  jiotassu  in  a  platinum  crucible, 

iss  witli  water ;  after  which  the  filtered  liquid 

of  potassa  in  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness 

.  1  iDimoniac.     The  calcined  matter  being  treated 

■    ■  ^^le  of  tungsten  WO,  remains  in  the  form  of  a 

.  uliii.li  changes  readily  into  tungstic  acid  by  heating 

When  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 

decomposes  water  and  ia  converted  into  tungstic  acid. 

e  of  tungsten  forms  with  soda  a  compounil  of  the  formula 

i„  which  is  obtained  by  heating  bi-tungstate  of  soda  in  a 

t  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  purified  by  treatment,  first  with  chlo- 

'e  acid,  and  then  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  which  removes 

jBtic  acid  in  excess.     The  substance  forms  small  cubic  crys- 

k  beautiful  golden  yellow  colour. 

a  tungstic  acid  ia  subjected  to  a  partial  reduction,  a  blue 
kis  obtained,  which  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  two  pre- 
^^  oxides,  having  the  formula  WO„W0,.  For  this  purpose, 
■  late  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  in  a  close  tube,  or  a  blade  of 
B  plunged  into  a  liquor  containing  both  tungstic  and  chloro- 

BMJdB. 

rUBQSTATEa. 
.  No  salts  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  oxides  of  tung- 
Arilh  acids  are  known,  while  tungstic  acid  has  been  obtained 
'med  with  powerful  bases.     The  tnngstatcs  of  potassa,  soda, 
1  immonia  are  solnble,  while  those  of  the  other  bases  are  inso- 
i-  These  salts  are  easily  recognised  by  the  residue  of  tungstic 
leh  they  leave  on  being  decomposed  by  acids;  but  in  order 
ll  a  perfect  decomposition  it  ia  often  necessary  to  boil  the 
h  with  concentrated  acid.     Sulphurous  acid  does  not  de- 
I- the  salts  of  tungsten,  and  they  are  not  precipitated  by 
idric  acid  and  the  alkaline  sulf  hydrates. 
)-  formulae  of  the  tungstates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
bed  by  dissolving  tungstic  acid,  prepared  in  the  humid  way, 
I  dkaUne  solutions,  are 

K0,W0,-1-5II0,    NaO,WO,+2HO,    (NH,H0),WO,. 
Tnogatio  acid  appears  to  be  able  to  exist  under  several  modifica- 
iimB,  corresponding  to  different  d^rees  of  saturatioa. 
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Equivalent  =  95  (1187.5 ;  0 = 100). 

§  1026.  Tungsten'*'  is  obtained  by  heating  at  a  stronff  red-heat 
tnngstic  acia  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  in  a  poroefain  tube, 
when  the  metal  remains  in  the  form  of  a  deep  gray  powder.  It  is 
obtained  in  a  more  aggregated  form  by  heating  tnngstic  add  in  a 
'^brasqued"  crucible  in  a  forge-fire,  in  which  case  the  metal  is  in  a 
consistent,  but  not  fused  mass,  which,  when  filed,  assumea  a  metallic 
lustre.  Its  density  is  considerable,  being  about  1T.5.  It  does  not 
oxidize  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  at  a  red-heat  is 
converted  into  tnngstic  acid,  into  which  it  is  also  converted  when 
brought  at  a  red-heat  into  contact  with  water,  which  it  deoompooeB. 
Chlorohydric  acid  does  not  act  sensibly  on  metallic  tungsten,  while 
nitric  acid  attacks  it  activelv,  and  transforms  it  into  tungstic  add, 
which  effect  is  also  produced  by  sulphuric  add,  when  concentrated 
and  hot. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TUNGSTEN  WITH  OXTGEN. 

§  1027.  Tungsten  forms  two  well-defined  compounds  with  oxy- 
gen :  a  binoxide  WO,  and  tungstic  acid  WO,. 

Tungstic  acid,  which  is  the  most  important  of  these  compounds, 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  other  compounds  of  tungsten. 
Tungsten  occurs  in  nature  as  tungstic  iron,  or  wolfram,'\  which  is 
a  double  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  of  the  general  foimula 
(FeO,MnO)WO, ;  the  formulae  of  the  minerals  from  the  various 
localities  which  have  hitherto  been  analyzed  being  2(FeO,WOJ+ 
3(MnO,WO,),  or  4(FeO,WO,)+MnO,WO,.  Wdfram,  which  is 
found  in  large  blackish-brown  crystals  in  the  primitive  rocks,  in 
which  it  frequently  accompanies  oxide  of  tin,  is  found  in  many 
places,  particularly  in  the  environs  of  Limoges.  In  order  to  obtain 
tungstic  acid  from  wolfram,  the  mineral  is  treated  with  aqua  rq;ia, 
which  dissolves  the  iron  and  manganese  as  chlorides,  while  the 
tungsten  remains  in  the  state  of  insoluble  tungstic  acid.  It  ia  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  and,  after  being  well-washed,  is  treated  by  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia ;  when  timgstate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  dia- 
solves  and  separates  from  the  quartzose  gangue  and  the  untouched 
ore.     The  solution  yields  small  prismatic  crystals  of  tungstate  of 

*  Scheele  discoTered  tungstic  acid,  while  the  brothers  Elhvjart  first  separated 
the  metal  Arom  it. 

f  In  German,  the  metal  is  caUed  wolfram^  after  the  minerA ;  or  tdM^  site  its 
discoTerer ;  and  from  the  name  of  woLfram,  the  symbol  of  tnngsteiiy  W,  is  derived. 
—  W.L.F, 
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ammonia,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  is  converted  into  tungstic 
acid. 

Ton^tic  acid  is  a  bright-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and 
the  acids,  bnt  readily  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids  and  ammonia  when 
it  has  not  been  calcined. 

By  heating  tungstic  acid  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen  gas,  a  brown  powder  of  the  binoxide  WOg  re- 
mains, the  best  method  of  preparing  which  consists  in  fusing  1  part 
of  wolfram  and  2  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  treating  the  mass  with  water ;  after  which  the  filtered  liquid 
containing  tungstate  of  potassa  in  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
with  a  \  part  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  calcined  matter  being  treated 
with  water,  the  oxide  of  tungsten  WO,  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  which  changes  readily  into  tungstic  acid  by  heating 
it  in  the  air.  When  heated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  it  decomposes  water  and  is  converted  into  tungstic  acid. 

Binoxide  of  tungsten  forms  with  soda  a  compound  of  the  formula 
NaO,2WOs,  which  is  obtained  by  heating  bi-tungstate  of  soda  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  purified  by  treatment,  first  with  chlo- 
rohydric  acid,  and  then  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  which  removes 
the  tungstic  acid  in  excess.  The  substance  forms  small  cubic  crys- 
tals of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  colour. 

When  tungstic  acid  is  subjected  to  a  partial  reduction,  a  blue 
oxide  is  obtained,  which  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding oxides,  having  the  formula  WOg,WO,.  For  this  purpose, 
tungstate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  in  a  close  tube,  or  a  blade  of 
zinc  is  plunged  into  a  liquor  containing  both  tungstic  and  chloro- 
hydric  acids. 

TUNGSTATES. 

§  1028.  No  salts  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  oxides  of  tung- 
sten with  acids  are  known,  while  timgstic  acid  has  been  obtained 
combined  with  powerful  bases.  The  tungstates  of  potassa,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  soluble,  while  those  of  the  other  bases  are  inso- 
luble. These  salts  are  easily  recognised  by  the  residue  of  tungstic 
acid  which  they  leave  on  being  decomposed  by  acids;  but  in  order 
to  obtain  a  perfect  decomposition  it  is  often  necessary  to  boil  the 
tongstate  with  concentrated  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  does  not  de- 
compose the  salts  of  tungsten,  and  they  are  not  precipitated  by 
snlf  hydric  acid  and  the  alkaline  sulf  hydrates. 

The  formulae  of  the  tungstates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
obtained  by  dissolving  tungstic  acid,  prepared  in  the  humid  way, 
in  alkaline  solutions,  are 

K0,W0,+6H0,    NaO,WO,+2HO,    (NH3H0),W0,. 

Tungstic  acid  appears  to  be  able  to  exist  under  several  modifica- 
tionSy  corresponding  to  different  degrees  of  saturation. 
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COMPOUNDS  OP  TUNGSTEN  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  1029.  Non-calcined  tungstic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  the  snlf- 
hydrates  of  the  alkaline  sulphides,  forming  salphotangstates  of  an 
alkaline  sulphide.  By  adding  an  acid  to  these  solutions,  9uIpho- 
tungstic  add  WS,  is  thrown  down  in  a  brown  precipitate. 

Sulphotungstic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving  as  a  residue 
bisulphide  of  tungsten  WS„  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which 
may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  1  part  of  tungstic  acid  with  5  or 
6  tunes  its  weight  of  sulphide  of  mercury. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  TUNGSTEN  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1030.  Metallic  tungsten  unites  directly  with  chlorine,  with  dis- 
engagement of  light ;  and  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  heated 
glass  tube,  traversed  by  a  current  of  chlorine,  the  cold  portioDS  of 
the  tube  become  covered  with  small  deep-red  needles  of  biddoride 
of  tungsten  WGl,,  which  is  very  fusible  and  volatile.  Water  de- 
composes it  into  binoxide  of  tungsten  which  is  precipitated,  and 
chlorohydric  acid. 

By  heating  sulphotungstic  acid  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  a  tri- 
chloride of  tungsten  WCL,  is  obtained,  which  sublimes  in  the  form 
of  small  red  crystals.  This  chloride  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
tungstic  and  chlorohydric  acids. 

If  gaseous  chlorine  be  passed  over  tungstic  acid,  small  yellow 
needles,  of  the  formula  W0,G1„  corresponding  in  composition  to 
chlorochromic  acid  (§  884),  sublime  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube. 

DETERMINATION  OF  TUNGSTEN;  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLY  STUDIED. 

§  1031.  Tungsten  is  always  determined  in  the  state  of  tungstic 
acid. 

In  order  to  separate  it  from  other  metals,  either  the  insolnbilitj 
of  timgstic  acid  in  water  and  the  acids,  or  its  solubility  in  the  alka- 
line sulf  hydrates,  is  relied  on. 

The  insolubility  of  tungstic  acid  in  dilute  acids  insures  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  alkaline,  alkalino-earthy,  and  earthy  metals,  mm 
manganese,  iron,  chrome,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  cop- 
per, mercury,  and  silver ;  while  its  solubility  in  ammonia  allows  its 
separation  from  iron,  chrome,  tin,  bismuth,  etc.  Lastly,  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  metals  the  sulphides  of  which  are  not  soluble  in  the 
sulf  hydrates ;  that  is,  from  iron,  zinc,*  manganese,  copper,  lead, 
silver,  etc.  etc.,  is  effected  by  its  solubility  in  the  alkaline  sulf* 
hydrates. 
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MOLYBDENUM. 

Equivalent  =  46  (575.0 ;  0  =  100). 

§  1032.  Molybdenum'*'  is  obtained  by  heating  in  a  porcelain  tube 
any  oxide  of  the  metal  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas ;  when  the 
molybdenum  remains  in  the  form  of  a  ^ay  powder,  which,  when 
burnished,  assumes  a  metallic  lustre.  Molybdenum  is  obtained  in 
a  more  aggregated  form,  by  reducing  the  oxide  in  a  "brasqued" 
crucible  in  a  forge-fire ;  and  if  the  temperature  be  raised  as  hish  as 
possible,  small  fused  masses,  having  a  dead  silvery  hue,  and  the 
density  of  which  is  then  8.62,  are  sometimes  obtained.  Molybde- 
num is  so  easily  oxidizable,  that  that  obtained  by  reduction  by  hy- 
drogen is  entirely  converted,  when  exposed  to  the  air  fon  some 
time,  into  a  brown  powder  of  the  oxide ;  and  by  heating  the  metal 
in  the  air  it  becomes  incandescent,  and  is  transformed  into  molyb- 
dic  acid.  Ghlorohydric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  do  not  attack 
molybdenum,  while  nitric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  acts  very  power- 
fully upon  it,  converting  it  into  molybdic  acid. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MOLYBDENUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1033.  Molybdenum  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen :  the 
protoxide  MoO  and  the  binoxide  MoO„  which  arc  both  bases  form- 
ing salts ;  and  a  third  oxide  M0O3,  which  is  an  acid. 

Molybdic  acid  MoO„  which  is  the  most  important  compound  of 
molybdenum,  serves  for  the  preparation  of  the  other  combinations 
of  this  metal.  Molybdenum  is  chiefly  found  in  nature  in  the  state 
of  sulphide  MoS^,  forming  gray  spangles  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and 
resembling  native  graphite,  like  which  substance  it  leaves  gray 
marks  on  paper.  It  occurs  in  the  granitic  rocks,  frequently  ao- 
eompanying  ores  of  tin,  and  is  principally  found  in  Bohemia  and 
Sweden.  After  treating  the  sulphide  of  molybdenum  with  aqua 
regia,  which  converts  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mo- 
lybdenum into  molybdic  acid,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  treated  with  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  molybdic 
acid  during  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  The  molybdate  of  am- 
monia, which  separates  in  crystals,  is  converted  into  molybdic  acid 
when  heated  in  the  air.  Molybdic  acid  may  also  be  separated  by 
pouring  chlorohydric  acid  into  a  solution  of  a  molybdate. 

Molybdic  acid  is  a  white  powder,  which  sublimes  at  a  strong  red- 
heat  in  white  crystalline  spangles;  which  operation  can  be  well 

*  Diseorered  bj  Scheele,  in  1778. 
v2 
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performed  only  in  a  cnrrent  of  gas.  Although  molyhdic  acid  is 
very  feebly  soluble  in  water  when  freshly  precipitatea  by  an  add, 
it  readily  dissolves  after  calcination.  It  is  eaisily  soluble  in  the 
acids. 

Protoxide  of  molybdenum  MoO  is  obtained  by  pouring  chloro- 
hydric  acid  into  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  molybdate,  until  the 
molybdic  acid,  which  is  at  first  precipitated,  is  redissolved,  when  a 
blade  of  zinc  is  plunged  into  the  liquid,  which  is  turned  black,  after 
passing  through  the  shades  of  blue  and  brownish-red  successiyely. 
Ammonia  is  then  carefully  added  to  the  liquid  containing  proto- 
chloride  of  molybdenum  and  chloride  of  zinc ;  and,  as  the  protoxide 
of  molybdenum  is  precipitated  first,  the  addition  of  ammonia  is  ar- 
rested as  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  clouded.  The  precipitate 
should  be  washed  rapidly,  and  protected  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  air,  because  it  is  a  great  absorbent  of  oxygen. 

Binoxide  of  molybdenum  MoO,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  molyb- 
date of  ammonia  by  heat,  protected  from  the  air,  or  by  calcining  a 
mixture  of  molybdate  of  soda  and  sal-ammoniac.  This  oxide,  a  red- 
dish-brown crystalline  powder,  forms  a  reddish-brown  hydrate, 
which  resembles  the  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

By  adding  ammonia  to  the  blue  liquid  obtained  by  partially  re- 
ducing by  zinc  a  chlorohydric  solution  of  molybdic  acid,  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  is  a  saline  oxide  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  molybdic  acid  with  binoxide  of  molybdenum. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  THE  OXIDES  OF  MOLYBDENUM. 

§  1034.  Both  the  protoxide  and  binoxide  of  molybdenum  form 
salts  by  combining  with  acids. 

These  two  classes  of  salts  present  the  following  reactions : — ^The 
alkalies  and  ammonia  yield  brown  precipitates,  while  the  alkaline 
carbonates  afford  the  same  coloured  precipitate,  which  dissolyea 
in  a  large  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Sulf  hydric  acid 
precipitates  them  completely  after  some  time  as  a  black  deposit^ 
the  same  precipitate  being  formed  with  the  alkaline  sulf  hydiutea ; 
in  an  excess  of  which  it  is  soluble.  The  salts  of  the  protoxide  im- 
part to  their  solutions  a  brown  colour  approaching  a  black,  while 
those  of  the  sesquioxide  produce  a  deep  red  colour. 

Molybdates. 

§  1035.  Molybdic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts :  neutral  moWb- 
dates  RO,MoO,  and  bimolybdates  RO,2MoO,;  the  former  of  which 
are  obtained  by  dissolving  molybdic  acid  in  an  excess  of  alkali,  and 
the  latter  by  boiling  a  solution  of  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  carbonate 
with  an  excess  of  molybdic  acid.  The  bimolybdates  generally 
tallize  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid. 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  MOLYBDENUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1036.  Metallic  molybdenum  combines  directly  with  chlorine, 
yielding  at  a  high  temperature  a  red  vapour,  which  condenses  in 
the  form  of  crystals  closely  resembling  those  of  iodine.  The  for- 
mula of  the  chloride,  which  dissolves  freely  in  water,  is  MoCl,. 

A  protochloride  of  molybdenum  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hy- 
drated  protoxide  in  chlorohydric  acid. 

By  passing  chlorine  over  heated  binoxide  of  molybdenum,  small 
and  very  soluble  spangles  arc  sublimed,  the  formula  of  which  is 
MoOflCl,  corresponding  to  chlorochromic  and  chlorotimgstic  acids. 


VANADIUM. 
Equivalent  =  68.6  (857.5;  0  =  100). 

§  1037.  Vanadium*  is  an  exceedingly  rare  metal,  found  in  very 
small  quantities  in  certain  Swedish  iron-ores,  and  also  occur- 
ring in  the  state  of  vanadate  of  lead.  Vanadium  is  obtained  by 
heating  vanadic  acid  with  potassium  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  when 
active  reaction  takes  place,  after  which  the  substance  is  treated 
with  water  to  dissolve  the  potassa,  and  the  metal  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
chloride  of  vanadium  by  ammoniacal  gas  at  a  red-heat,  in  which 
case  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  flaky,  silvery-white  mass. 

§1038.  Vanadium  forms  three  compounds  with  oxygen:  the 
protoxide  VO,  the  binoxide  VOj„  and  vanadic  acid  VO3. 

Vanadic  acid  is  readily  obtained  from  the  native  vanadate  of 
lead,  by  heating  the  mineral  with  nitric  acid,  when  vanadic  acid  is 
set  free,  while  nitrate  of  lead  is  formed.  It  is  treated  with  water, 
which  leaves  the  vanadic  acid.  The  acid  is  dissolved  in  ammonia, 
and  the  vanadate  of  ammonia  crystallized  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquid,  after  which  it  is  converted  into  vanadic  acid  by  calcina- 
tion in  the  air.  Vanadic  acid  is  an  orange-coloured  or  brown 
powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  reduced  to  a  lower  degree 
of  oxidation  by  many  reducing  substances,  such  as  alcohol,  sugar, 
oxalic  and  sulphurous  acids.  It  dissolves  in  cold  chlorohydric  acid, 
while,  if  heat  be  applied,  chlorine  is  disengaged,  and  the  solution 
contains  chloride  of  vanadium  VCl,.  By  pouring  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa into  this  solution,  hydrated  binoxide  of  vanadium  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  gray  flaky  substance,  which  dissolves  readily  in  acids, 
and  produces  crystallizable  salts,  of  which  the  solutions  are  blue. 

*  VuiAdiam  was  discoTered  in  1830,  bj  M.  Sefstrom,  a  Swedish  chemist. 
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By  heating  vanadic  acid  in  a  current  of  h^droffen  gas,  a  black 
powder  of  protoxide  of  vanadium  YO  is  obtainec^  no  saline  com- 
pounds of  which  are  known. 

If  a  mixture  of  vanadic  acid  and  charcoal  be  heated  in  a  current 
of  chlorine,  a  volatile  chloride  YCL  is  formed,  which  condenses  as 
a  yellow  liquid.  It  boils  at  a  few  degrees  above  212^,  and  exhales 
copious  fumes  in  the  air. 


COPPER. 
Equivalent  =  31.7  (396.25;  0  =  100). 

§  1039.  Copper  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times.  Although 
it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  native  state,  it  exists  more  frequently  m 
combination  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  arsenic.  Some  salts  of  the 
oxide  of  copper,  chiefly  carbonates,  are  also  found. 

Some  kinds  of  commercial  copper  are  nearly  pure ;  the  Russian 
containing  only  a  trace  of  iron.  Native  copper  is  often  crystal- 
lized in  the  form  of  small,  regular  octahedrons,  which  form  it  also 
assumes  when  precipitated  slowly  from  its  solutions  by  galvanic 
processes,  or  on  being  allowed  to  cool  slowly  after  fusion  in  a  small 
quantity  in  a  crucible,  the  liquid  portion  having  been  poured  off 
Chemically  pure  copper  is  obtained  by  reducing  pure  oxide  of  cop- 
per heated  in  a  tube  by  means  of  hydrogen,  tne  reduction  taking 
place  at  a  temperature  below  a  red-heat,  and  leaving  the  metal  in 
the  form  of  a  red  powder,  which  assumes  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre 
under  the  burnisher. 

Copper  has  a  characteristic  red  colour,  and  becomes  transparent 
when  reduced  to  a  very  thin  pellicle ;  in  which  case  it  displays,  by 
transmitted  light,  a  beautiful  green  colour.  Coppery  pellicles  suit- 
able for  the  experiment  are  obtained  by  reducing  by  hydrogen,  in  a 
heated  glass  tube,  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  or  chloride  of  copper ; 
when  a  very  thin  layer  of  metallic  copper,  which  displays  a  red 
colour  by  reflected,  and  a  beautiful  green  by  transmitted  light,  is 
deposited  in  certain  parts  of  the  tube. 

Copper  possesses  a  sufficient  degree  of  malleability  to  allow  its 
being  hammered  into  thin  sheets  or  drawn  out  into  very  fine  wire; 
and  at  the  same  time  is  considerably  tenacious,  as  it  requires  a 
weight  of  140  kilog.  to  break  a  wire  of  2  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
density  of  copper  varies  from  8.78  to  8.96,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  aggregation  it  has  received  during  its  manu&cture. 
By  rubbing,  copper  acquires  a  disagreeable  smell  and  a  pecoliar 
taste.  It  fuses  at  a  strong  red-heat,  and  at  a  white-heat  gives  off 
vapours  which  bum  with  a  green  flame  in  the  air. 
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At  the  ordinary  temperature  copper  does  not  oxidize  in  dry  air, 
but  soon  changes  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  especially  if  acid  vapours 
be  present,  becoming  covered  with  a  green  substance  commonly 
called  verdigris.  A  blade  of  copper,  moistened  by  an  acid,  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  first 
produces  a  neutral  salt,  which  after  some  time  is  converted  into  a 
basic  salt.  A  blade  of  copper  also  oxidizes  in  the  air  when  moist- 
ened with  an  ammoniacal  solution ;  and  dilute  solutions  of  sea-salt 
attack  copper  very  powerfully,  while  concentrated  solutions  exert 
less  influence  on  it.  Copper  decomposes  aqueous  vapour  at  a  strong 
white-heat,  while  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged.  A  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  chlorohydric  acid  attacks  finely  divided  copper  with  disen- 
gagement of  hydrogen,  while  it  scarcely  affects  the  metal  in  a  solid 
form.  Copper  does  not  decompose  water  in  the  presence  of  pow- 
erful acids :  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  disengage- 
ment of  sulphurous  acid ;  and  it  dissolves  readily  in  cold  nitric  acid 
of  any  degree  of  concentration,  with  disengagement  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  COPPER  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1040.  Copper  forms  four  compounds  with  oxygen : 

1.  The  suboxide    Cu^O,*  or  red  oxide. 

2.  The  protoxide  CuO,  or  black  oxide. 

3.  The  binoxide    CuO^. 

4.  Cupric  acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  not  yet  known. 

The  fiirst  two  compoimds  are  basic,  and  form  well-defined  and 
crystallizable  salts,  while  the  third  is  an  indifierent  oxide;  and 
lastly,  the  fourth  is  an  acid. 

Suboxide  of  Copper  Cu^O. 

§  1041.  Suboxide  of  copper  is  found  in  nature  in  masses  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour,  possessing  occasionally  a  ^'itrcous  lustre,  and 
sometimes  consisting  of  beautiful  red  crystals.  It  may  be  obtained 
artificially  by  several  processes : — 1st,  by  heating  in  an  earthen 
crucible  equivalent  parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper  CuO  and  finely 
powdered  metallic  copper ;  which  mixture  aggregates  when  fused  at 
a  high  temperature ;  2d,  by  heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  of  chlo- 
ride of  copper  CugCl  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  treating  the 
substance  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  ex- 
cess of  carbonate  of  soda,  leaving  the  suboxide  of  copper  in  the 
form  of  a  deep  red  crystalline  powder ;  3d,  by  adding  to  a  solution 
of  a  salt  of  copper,  for  example,  the  sulphate  CuO,SO„  sugar  and 
potassa,  until  the  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  at  first  precipitated,  is 


*  The  name  of  protoxide  of  copper  is  often  given  to  the  suboxide  Cu«0,  and  that 
of  hmozide  of  copper  to  the  oxide  CuO.  We  shaU  not  adopt  this  nomenclature 
beeanie  it  does  not  agree  with  that  which  we  hare  thus  far  adopted. 
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rodissolved,  and  by  then  boiling  the  liquid ;  when  anboxide  of  copper 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  bright-red  crystals. 

Hydrated  suboxide  of  copper  is  obtained  by  adding  potassa  to  a 
solution  of  protochloride  of  copper,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder, 
which  soon  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  which,  when  dried  in 
vacuo,  presents  the  formula  4CU9O+HO.  Hydrated  suboxide  of 
copper  dissolves  in  ammonia  without  colouring  the  liquid,  but  by  its 
rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  soon  changes  the  colour  of 
the  solution  to  a  beautiful  blue. 

Suboxide  of  copper  imparts  a  beautiful  red  colour  to  fluxee  (§  702). 
When  heated  with  concentrated  acids  it  is  generally  decomposed 
into  protoxide  of  copper  CuO  which  dissolves,  and  metallic  copper 
which  is  separated. 

Protoxide  of  Copper  CuO. 

§  1042.  On  heating  metallic  copper  in  the  air,  its  surface  first 
becomes  covered  with  suboxide  Gu,0,  which  subsequently  changes 
into  the  black  oxide  CuO.  Although  protoxide  of  copper  is  often 
prepared  by  roasting  copper  turnings,  or  better  still,  the  very  finely 
divided  copper  which  remains  after  the  calcination  of  the  acetate 
with  access  of  air,  it  is  obtained  more  readily  by  decomposing  the 
nitrate  by  heat,  when  the  oxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  pow- 
der, which  rapidly  condenses  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  caustic  potassa  is  poured  into  the  solution  of  a  protosalt 
of  copper,  a  grayish-blue  precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  is  formed, 
the  water  of  which  is  readily  driven  oflTby  heat:  it  suffices  to  boil 
the  solution  in  which  it  has  been  precipitated  to  convert  it  into  a 
black  powder  of  anhydrous  oxide.  Hydrated  protoxide  of  copper 
dissolves  in  ammonia,  producing  a  solution  of  a  slightly  purple-blue 
colour,  called  celestial  water. 

Deutoxide  of  Copper. 

§  1043.  This  oxide  is  prepared  by  treating  the  hydrated  prot- 
oxide of  copper  with  oxygenated  water,  when  the  blue  matter  is 
changed  into  a  brownish-yellow  substance,  from  which  a  slight  ele- 
vation of  temperature  easily  abstracts  one-half  of  its  oxygen. 

Cupric  Acid. 

§  1044.  An  intimate  mixture  of  very  finely  divided  copper,  po- 
tassa, and  nitre,  heated  to  redness  and  then  treated  with  water, 
yields  a  blue  solution  which  appears  to  contain  a  combination  of  «i 
oxide  of  copper  containing  more  oxygen  than  the  preceding  witk 

Eotassa.     This  compound,  however,  is  so  evanescent  that,  if  the 
quid  be  heated,  oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  the  copper  is 
tated  in  the  state  of  black  o;dde  CuO. 
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SALTS  FORMED  BY  THE  SUBOXIDE  OF  COPPER  Cu.0. 

§  1045.  The  salts  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  are  obtained  by  dis- 
Bolying  hydrated  suboxide  in  dilute  acids,  which,  when  they  are  con- 
centrated, decompose  the  suboxide  into  metallic  copper  which  sepa- 
rates, and  protoxide  which  combines  with  the  acids. 

A  subsulphite  of  copper  Cu,0,SO„  is  prepared  by  decomposing  a 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  copper  CuO,SO,  by  a  solution  of  sul- 
phite of  soda,  when  an  orange  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  con- 
Yerted,  by  boiling,  into  a  red  crystalline  powder. 

Whea  acetate  of  copper  is  distilled,  a  small  quantity  of  a  white 
sublimate,  consisting  of  aulhacetate  of  coppery  is  found  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  retort. 

The  soluble  subsalts  of  copper  produce  colourless  solutions,  from 
which  alkalies  throw  down  an  orange-yellow  precipitate.  Ammo- 
nia gives  the  same  reaction,  but  an  excess  of  the  reagent  redissolves 
the  precipitate,  producing  a  colourless' liquid  which  soon  turns  blue 
in  the  air.  Sulf  hydric  acid  throws  down  a  black  precipitate  of  these 
salts,  for  the  study  of  whose  reactions  the  subchloride  GuGl  is  ex- 
actly suitable. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  THE  PROTOXIDE  OF  COPPER  CuO. 

§  1046.  These  salts,  which  are  obtained  by  dissolving  protoxide 
of  copper,  or  better  still,  its  hydrate  or  its  carbonate,  in  acids,  are 
blue  or  green,  when  they  contain  water  of  crystallization,  while  in 
the  anhydrous  state  they  are  of  a  dirty  white,  when  the  acid  is 
colourless,  and  their  solutions  are  blue  or  green.  They  exhibit  the 
following  characteristic  reactions : 

Caustic  potassa  and  soda  yield  a  grayish-blue  precipitate  of  hy- 
drated protoxide,  which  is  converted  into  a  brown  precipitate  by 
boiling.  The  blue  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble  in  weak  alkaline 
liquids,  dissolves  with  a  blue  colour  in  the  latter  when  they  are  con- 
centrated. 

Ammonia  throws  down  the  same  precipitate,  while  an  excess  of 
the  reagent  dissolves  the  precipitate  and  produces  a  beautiful  blue 
solution,  which  then  contains  a  double  salt  of  copper  and  ammonia, 
from  which  caustic  potassa  precipitates  oxide  of  copper. 

Solf  hydric  acid  and  the  sulf  hydrates  throw  down  black  precipi- 
tateSy  which  are  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  sulf  hydrate. 

Prassiate  of  potash  forms,  with  protosalts  of  copper,  a  chestnut- 
brown  precipitate,  which  assumes  a  purplish  shade  when  the  precipi- 
tate is  very  weak.  The  test  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  will  detect 
the  presence  of  the  smallest  quantities  of  copper  in  a  solution. 

Iron  and  zinc  precipitate  metallic  copper  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
powder,  which,  when  burnished,  assumes  the  metallic  lustre  and 
ordinary  appearance  of  copper. 

Protoxide  of  copper  turns  borax,  and  in  general  all  vitreous 
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fluxes,  green.  If  the  glass  be  heated  in  the  reducing  portion  of 
the  flame,  it  acquires  a  beautiful  red  colour,  produced  by  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  protoxide  of  copper  GuO  into  the  suboxide  Cu^O. 

Sulphate  of  Copper. 

§  1047.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  found  in  commerce,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  blue  vitriol^  in  which  state  it  generally  con- 
tains variable  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  may  be  obtained  in 
a  state  of  purity  by  treating  copper  of  the  first  quality  with  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  one-half  its  weight  of  water;  when  sulphur- 
ous acid  is  disengaged,  and  sulphate  of  copper  is  formed  which 
contains  only  a  trace  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and,  toward  the  close  of  the  evaporation,  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  are  added,  which  convert  the  iron  into  sesquioxide.  By  dis- 
solving it  in  water  the  greater  portion  of  the  iron  remains  in  the 
state  of  an  anhydrous  basic  sesquisulphate ;  when,  after  boiline  the 
liquid  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  the 

Erotoxide  of  copper,  which  precipitates  the  least  traces  of  irony  the 
quor  is  crystallized. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of  b(nl- 
ing  water,  and  crystallizes  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  beantifiil 
blue  crystals,  which  belong  to  the  sixth  system,  and  of  which  the 
formula  is  CuO,SO,+5HO.  They  are  isomorphous  with  those  pro- 
duced by  protosulphate  of  iron  when  crystallized  at  a  temperature 
of  about  40°,  and  which  likewise  contain  5  equiv.  of  water.  When 
these  two  sulphates  are  mixed  together,  and  the  compound  solution 
is  crystallized,  crystals  are  deposited  containing  the  two  sulphates 
in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  respective  quantities  of  the 
salts  in  the  solution.  A  crystal  of  sulphate  of  copper  may  eyen  be 
made  to  grow  at  pleasure,  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
crystal  then  increases  by  the  superaddition  of  layers  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  which  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  colour.  The  same 
crystal,  suspended  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  becomes 
covered  with  layers  of  this  latter  sulphate,  without  any  remarkable 
change  in  its  external  appearance. 

Sidphate  of  copper  readily  parts  by  heat  with  4  equiv.  of  water, 
but  retains  the  fifth  with  more  tenacity.  It  is  entirely  decomposed 
at  a  high  temperature,  into  oxide  of  copper  which  remains,  and  a 
mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  which  is  disengaged. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  manufactured  in  various  ways ;  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  this  salt  is  obtained  in  copper  furnaces.  When 
sulphuretted  copper  ores  or  cupreous  matts,  are  roasted,  and  the 
roasted  matter  is  sprinkled  with  water,  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
sulphates  of  iron  and  copper  is  dissolved,  and  separates  by  crystal- 
lization. The  sulphate  of  copper  thus  obtained,  always  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  are  manufactured  firom  the 
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copper  sheathing  of  ships  which  has  been  rendered  useless  by  the 
corrosive  action  of  salt  water.  The  copper  is  heated  to  a  dull  red- 
heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  sulphur  thrown  in,  the  doors 
of  the  furnace  being  previously  closed,  when  the  sulphur  attacks 
the  surface  of  the  copper,  covering  it  with  sulphide  of  copper  Cu^S, 
after  which  it  is  roasted,  and  air  allowed  to  enter  the  furnace  freely. 
A  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  then  disengaged  in  the  state  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  while  another  portion  changes  into  sulphuric  acid,  and 
forms  a  basic  protosulphate  of  copper.  The  sulphatized  sheets  are 
then  placed  in  large  boilers  filled  with  water,  to  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  when  neutral  protosul- 
phate of  copper  dissolves,  and  is  crystallized  by  evaporation  as  soon 
as  the  liquid  contains  a  sufficient  (juantity  of  it.  This  process  is 
repeated  until  the  sheets  of  copper  have  disappeared. 

Large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  copper  have  been  obtained  in  the 
refining  of  old  silver  coin,  as  we  shall  mention  hereafter. 

If  sulphate  of  copper  be  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution  of  ammonia, 
a  beautiful  blue  solution  is  obtained,  which  deposits  on  cooling  deep 
blue  crystals,  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CuO,Sl),+2NH,+HO. 

By  digesting  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  with  a  solution  of  proto- 
Bulpnate  of  copper,  a  green  powder,  consisting  of  a  hydrated  basic 
Bulphate  of  copper  CuO,S03+2Cu04- 3II0  is  obtained.  Analo- 
gous basic  sulphates  are  precipitated  when  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
copper  are  incompletely  precipitated  by  the  alkalies. 

Sulphate  of  copper  forms  with  the  alkaline  sulphates  double  salts 
which  arc  readily  crystallizable,  and  also  produces  double  sulphates, 
of  various  proportions,  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  with 
those  of  the  protoxides  of  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  etc.,  which  are  all  iso- 
morphous.  These  double  sulphates,  crystallized  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  contain  5  equiv.  of  water  when  the  sulphate  of  copper 
preaominates,  and  7  equiv.  of  water,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
other  metallic  sulphate  is  prevailing.  In  both  cases,  the  sulphates 
are  isomorphous  whenever  they  contain  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

Nitrate  of  Copper, 

§  1048.  This  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  copper  in  dilute  nitric 
1,  when  the  liquid  yields  on  evaporation  beautiful  blue  crystals, 
which  contain  3  or  6  equiv.  of  water,  according  to  the  temperature 
at  which  the  crystallization  has  been  effected.    It  is  used  in  dyeing. 

The  influence  of  heat  changes  nitrate  of  copper  into  the  green 
basic  nitrate  4CuO,N03,  and  subsequently  decomposes  it  at  a  more 
elevated  temperature,  leaving  protoxide  of  copper.  The  same  basic 
nitrate  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  neutral  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

Carbonates  of  Copper. 

{ 1049.  By  addine  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solu- 
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tion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  bright  blue  gelatinoiui  precipitate  u 
obtained,  which,  after  some  time,  changes  into  a  green  powder,  the 
composition  of  which  is  represented  by  me  formula  2CnO,CO,+H0; 
the  blue  gelatinous  precipitate  appearing  to  differ  from  it  only  in 
containing  more  water.  JBy  boiling  the  hquid  with  the  precipitate, 
the  latter  is  converted  into  a  brown  powder  of  anhydrous  protoxide 
of  copper.  The  green  carbonate  of  copper  is  used  in  oil-paintings 
under  the  name  of  mineral  green. 

A  hydrocarbonate  of  copper,  of  the  formula  CuO,CO,+CaO^0, 
called  malachite^  is  found  in  nature  in  the  form  of  green  concrete 
masses,  which  are  often  very  compact  and  of  considerable  siie,  and  are 
fashioned  into  ornamental  objects,  such  as  vases,  shafts  of  columni^ 
and  table  and  chimney  tops,  which  are  of  great  value.  When 
polished  they  display  veins  of  different  shades  of  colours,  which  are 
produced  by  the  mammillary  structure  of  the  material,  and  impart 
a  very  beautiful  appearance  to  the  polished  surfaces.  Malachite  is 
sufficiently  abundant  in  Siberia  to  be  worked  as  an  ore  of  copper. 

Another  hydrocarbonate  of  copper,  of  which  the  formula  it 
2CuO,GOs+GuO,HO,  and  which  yields  fine  blue  crystals,  aho 
occurs  in  nature,  which  substance  existed  in  great  abundance  in 
the  mines  of  Ghessy,  near  Lyons,  where  it  was  long  smelted  as  aa 
ore  of  copper.  When  finely  powdered  it  is  of  a  beautiful  blue 
colour,  in  which  state  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coloured 
wall-paper,  and  is  called  mountain  blue^  or  native  Hue  €i$heM,  (bles 
de  montagne,  or  cendrcs  bloues  natureUes.)  Artificial  blue  aehetj 
of  a  more  brilliant  shade  than  the  native  product,  are  made  in  En- 
gland, by  a  process  which  is  kept  secret. 

Araenite  of  Copper, 

§  1050.  Arscnito  of  copper,  which  is  used  in  oil-painting,  under 
the  name  of  Scheele's  green^  is  prepared  by  dissolving  8  kilog.  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  1  kilog.  of  arsenious  acid  in  14  litres  of 
water,  and  pouring  the  solution,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  into 
a  boiling  solution  of  3  kilog.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  40  lities  of 
water,  the  solutions  being  stirred  constantly  during  the  precipita- 
tion. The  shade  of  colour  is  modified  by  varying  the  proportions 
of  arsenious  acid. 

Silicates  of  Copper, 

§  1051.  By  means  of  fusion  the  oxide  of  copper  combines  in  all 
proportions  with  silicic  acid,  forming  green  vitreous  substances.  A 
crystallized  silicate  of  copper,  called  diaptaee  by  mineralomtSi  is 
found  in  nature,  and  presents  the  formula  8CuO,2SiOa+8HO. 

Acetates  of  Copper. 

§  1052.  B^  dissolving  protoxide  of  copper  in  acetic  add, 
liquid  is  obtained,  which,  when  evaporated  at  a  proper 
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deposits  beaatiffal  green  crystals  of  the  formula  CiiO,C^H,Og+HO, 
mud  which  are  soluble  in  5  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  is  known  in 
oommerce  by  the  name  of  verdigris^  and  is  manufactured  by  dis- 
solving the  basic  acetate  of  copper  in  vinegar.  When  the  salt 
crystallizes  at  a  low  temperature,  the  crystals  are  blue,  and  present 
the  formula  CuO,C^H,0,+6HO. 

A  basic  acetate  of  copper  is  prepared  in  the  South  of  France  by 
allowing  sheets  of  copper,  moistened  with  vinegar  or  brought  into 
contact  with  the  grape  mash  which  is  undergoing  the  acid  fermenta- 
tion, to  oxidize  in  the  air.  The  copper  sheets  become  covered 
with  a  greenish-blue  coat,  which  is  scraped  off  from  time  to  time, 
and  of  which  the  formula  is  CuO,C,H,0,+CuO,HO+5HO.  If  it 
be  treated  with  water,  insoluble  crystalline  spangles  of  the  formula 
SCuOjC^HjO,  separate,  while  a  mixture  of  neutral  acetate  CuO, 
C^H,0,  and  basic  acetate  3CuO,2C^H,08  dissolves. 

A  basic  acetate  of  copper  is  made  at  Grenoble,  by  exposing 
sheets  of  copper  moistened  with  vinegar  in  hot  stoves.  This  sub- 
stance appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  sub-acetates  3CuO,2C^H,0, 
and  8CuO,C^H,0,. 

A  colour  which  is  a  compound  of  acetate  and  arsenite  of  copper 
ChiO,C^H,0,+3(2CuO,As03)  is  likewise  used  in  oil-painting,  under 
the  name  of  Schweinfurt  green^  and  is  prepared  by  mixing  boiling 
solutions  of  equal  parts  of  arsenious  acid  and  acetate  of  copper,  and 
boiling  the  mixture  for  some  time. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  COPPER  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  1053.  Copper  burns  actively  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur  (§  306), 
while  a  sulphide  of  copper  Cu^S  corresponding  to  the  suboxide  Cu,0 
is  formed.  This  sulphide  fuses  more  easily  than  metallic  copper, 
and  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling :  it  is  sometimes  found  in  copper 
furnaces,  crystallized  in  regular  octahedrons.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  by  heating  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  sulphur  and  8  of  cop- 
per turnings,  grinding  the  substance  obtained  again  to  powder,  and 
reheating  with  sulphur.  This  sulphide  of  copper  exists  in  nature, 
and  sometimes  forms  beautiful  crystals,  which  are  sufficiently  soft 
to  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

The  sulphide  of  copper  CuS  corresponding  to  the  protoxide  CuO 
cailnot  be  prepared  by  the  humid  way,  by  decomposing  the  solution 
of  a  protosalt  of  copper  by  sulf  hydric  acid  or  a  sulf  hydrate,  as  the 
black  powder  thus  obtained  soon  changes  in  the  air.  In  analyses, 
it  18  necessary  to  wash  it  with  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
siilf  hydric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  copper  CuS,  when  heated,  parts 
readily  with  one-half  of  its  sulphur,  and  is  converted  into  the  sulphide 

Compounds  of  sulphide  of  copper  Cu^S  and  sulphide  of  iron  Fe,S, 
in  Terr  various  proportions  are  found  in  nature,  constituting  mine- 
rals which  are  ci^ed  ct^pper  pyrites j  pyritous  eopper,  and  variegated 
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copper^  according  to  their  external  mineralogical  characters,  which 
frequently  agree  with  their  chemical  composition.  These  minenk 
are  very  important,  as  they  are  the  most  common  ores  of  copper, 
and  furnish  the  largest  proportion  of  this  metal. 

COMPOUND  OF  COPPEE  WITH  ARSENIC. 

§  1054.  Copper,  heated  in  a  vapour  of  arsenic,  combines  readily 
with  a  small  quantity  of  this  substance,  becoming  white  and  rerj 
brittle ;  but  hitherto  no  definite  compound  of  these  substances  has 
been  obtained. 

COMPOUND  OF  COPPER  WITH  PHOSPHORUS. 

§  1055.  A  gray  and  very  brittle  phosphuret  of  copper,  contain- 
ing about  20  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  is  formed  when  very  finely 
divided  copper  is  heated  in  the  vapour  of  phosphorus.  A  definite 
compoimd  of  copper  and  phosphorus  Cu^h  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing neutral  phosphate  of  copper  by  hydrogen  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. Phosphurets  of  copper  are  also  obtained  by  the  humid  way, 
by  passing  a  current  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  sohi- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

COMPOUND  OF  COPPER  WITH  NITROGEN. 

§  1056.  A  nitride  of  copper  of  the  formula  Cu,N  is  obtained  by 
heating,  at  a  temperature  of  509°,  oxide  of  copper  CuO  in  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  when  the  substance  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  oxide  of  copper  in  excess. 
Nitride  of  copper  is  a  deep  green  powder,  which  is  easily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  with  a  slight  explosion. 

COMPOUND  OF  COPPER  WITH  HYDROGEN. 

§  1057.  A  compound  of  copper  with  hydrogen  is  obtained  by 
heating,  at  a  temperature  of  158°,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
with  hypophosphorous  acid.  The  hydride  of  copper  thus  prepared 
is  hydrated,  and  forms  a  bright  brown  powder,  which  suddenly  de- 
composes at  about  140°  into  metallic  copper  and  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  disengaged.  Chlorohydric  acid  decomposes  it,  formmg 
protochloride  of  copper,  while  the  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  COPPER  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1058.  Two  compounds  of  copper  with  chlorine  are  known :  the 
first  Gu,Cl  corresponds  to  the  suboxide,  while  the  second  CuCI  oor- 
responds  to  the  protoxide. 

Subchloride  of  copper  Cu,Cl  is  obtained  by  boilins  a  solution  of 
protochloride  of  copper  CuCl  with  very  finely  divided  metallic  cop- 
per, when  the  colour  of  the  liquid  changes  from  green  to  brown, 
whUe  white  crystalline  chloride  of  copper  GuaGl  is  soon  deposited. 
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The  chloride  is  also  obtained  by  decomposing  the  protochloride 
GnCl  by  heat,  the  latter  parting  with  one-half  of  its  chlorine.  The 
protochloride  CuCl  may  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  subchloride 
GUfCl  by  pouring  protochloride  of  tin  into  a  solution  of  protochlo- 
ride of  copper,  the  decomposition  taking  place  in  the  cold,  while 
chlorohydric  acid,  which  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  oxide  of 
tin,  is  added  to  the  liquid.  The  cliloride  Cu,Cl  may  be  obtained 
ciystallized  in  small  tetrahedrons  by  <lissolving  it,  assisted  by  heat, 
in  chlorohydric  acid,  when  the  chloride  is  deposited  during  the  cool- 
ing of  the  liquid. 

Chloride  of  copper  Cu,Cl  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  about  752°, 
and  volatilizes  at  a  red-heat.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  more  freely  in  chlorohydric  acid,  and  particularly  in 
ammonia.  It  soon  alters  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  a  green 
powder  consisting  of  a  compound  of  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  CuO 
and  protochloride  CuCl.  In  consequence  of  the  affinity  of  this  sub- 
stance for  oxygen,  it  is  frequently  used  in  eudiometric  analyses,  and 
generally  in  the  form  of  solution  in  ammonia. 

Sube/doride  of  copper  CuCl  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  prot- 
oxide CuO  in  chlorohydric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  metallic  copper  in 
aqua  regia.  The  chloride  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes 
on  cooling  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  the  form  of  long  bluish- 
green  needles,  of  which  the  formula  is  CuCl4-2HO. 

This  chloride  is  prepared  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  slightly  heat- 
ing copper  in  an  excess  of  chlorine,  when  a  yellowish-brown  com- 
pound is  obtained,  which  evolves  chlorine  when  heated  to  a  dark 
red-heat,  and  is  converted  into  the  chloride  Cu^Cl.  The  chloride 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  imparts  to  it  the  quality  of  burning 
with  a  beautiful  green  flame. 


DSTEBMINATION  OF  COPPER,  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE  METALS 

PREVIOUSLY  DESCRIBED. 

§  1059.  Copper  is  determined  either  as  anhydrous  protoxide  CuO 
or  in  the  metallic  state.  When  copper  exists  alone  in  a  liquid,  it 
is  precipitated  by  caustic  potassa,  after  which  the  liquid  should  be 
boDed,  because  the  hydrated  protoxide  is  then  changed  into  an  an- 
hydrous oxide,  which  is  more  easily  washed :  the  oxide  is  weighed 
after  being  calcined  in  the  air.  Copper  is  frequently  precipitated  by 
a  blade  of  iron  or  zinc,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  weighed  in  thisetate,  must 
be  rapidly  washed  with  boiling  water  and  dried  excluded  from  the  air, 
from  which  it  promptly  absorbs  oxygen.  When  copper  is  precipi- 
tated from  its  solutions  by  sulf  hydric  acid  gas,  the  precipitate  must 
be  washed  with  water  charged  with  sulf  hydric  acid,  while  the  filter 
on  which  the  substance  has  been  collected  must  be  calcined,  and  the 
whole  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  from  which  solution  the  copper  is  then 

precipitated  by  caustic  potassa. 
▼  2 
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Copper  is  very  accnrately  detennined  by  the  following  proeest, 

used  in  the  analysis  of  many  cupreous  subBtances : 

The  substance  being  dissolved  in  an  acid,  an  excess  of  ammonia 
is  added  to  it,  which  redissolves  the  oxide  of  copper,  forming  a  bhe 
solution,  remarkable  for  its  ^eat  colouring  power.  A  standard  so- 
lution of  sulphide  of  sodium  is  poured  into  the  liquid  from  an  alkali- 
meter  ;  when  the  copper  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  an  ozysol- 
phide  of  the  formula  CuO,5CuS.  By  careful  manipulation,  the 
moment  at  which  the  copper  is  entirely  precipitated  may  be  exacth 
ascertained,  as  the  reaction  is  finished  when  the  liquid  has  lost  its 
colour.  It  is  then  easy  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  copper  precipi- 
tated, from  the  volume  of  the  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of 
sodium,  supposing  always  that  no  other  substances  which  are  pie- 
cipitable  by  the  alkaline  sulphide  exist  in  the  liquid. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  standard  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodim, 
1  gm.  of  pure  copper  is  dissolved  in  5  or  6  gm.  of  nitric  acid ;  and 
about  50  gm.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia  being  added, 
gentle  heat  is  applied  to  dissolve  completely  the  precipitate.  The 
solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  the  initiid  volume  of  which  has 
been  measured  on  the  division  of  the  alkalimeter  containing  it,  a 
then  poured  into  the  deep-blue  liquid ;  and  when  the  latter  is  oiiIt 
of  a  light  blue,  the  flask  is  shaken  several  times,  and  then  allowed 
to  rest  for  a  few  moments.  The  sulphide  of  sodium  is  then  added, 
drop  by  drop,  in  order  to  observe  exactly  the  moment  at  which  the 
liquid  loses  its  colour,  at  which  point  the  volume  of  solution  added 
is  marked  on  the  division  of  the  alkalimeter.  Supposing  this  vvh 
lume  to  be  represented  by  137.5  div.,  it  will  bo  thence  inferred  that 
137.5  div.  of  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  correspond  to 
1.000  gm.  of  metallic  copper ;  and  consequently,  if,  in  order  to 
remove  the  colour  of  an  ammoniacal  cupreous  liquid,  97.5  div.  of 
the  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  are  required,  the  conclusion  fol- 
lows that  the  tested  solution  contained  ^ .  1.000  gm.,  or  0.709  gm. 

of  metallic  copper. 

The  described  process  may  be  applied  to  solutions  contuning 
other  metals  than  copper,  as  experiment  has  shown  that  it  gave 
exact  results  even  when  the  liquid  contained  iron,  zinc,  cadmmm, 
tin,  and  lead  or  antimony,  because  the  alkaline  sulphide  only  com- 
mences to  act  on  the  metals  named  after  the  copper  has  been  com- 
pletely precipitated  in  the  state  of  oxysulphide.  It  is  neverthelesB 
indispensable  that  the  iron  should  be  in  the  state  of  sesqnioxide, 
since  the  presence  of  protoxide  would  derange  the  result.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  separate  by  filtering  the  deposit  thrown  down  by  seve- 
ral of  these  metals  at  the  moment  of  adding  the  excess  of  ammonia; 
although  it  may  be  of  advantage  when  the  deposit  is  very  copious, 
because  the  latter  would  prevent  the  colour  of  the  liquid  from  heing 
distinguished. 

The  process  of  determination  just  described  becomes  inaccurate 
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when  the  liquor  contains  cobalt,  nickel,  mercury,  or  silver.  The 
presence  of  silver  may  be  easily  avoided,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  add  a 
few  drops  of  sulf  hydric  acid  to  the  nitric  solution,  when  the  silver 
18  entirely  precipitated  as  insoluble  chloride. 

§  1060.  Copper  is  easily  separated  from  the  alkaline,  alkaline- 
earthy,  and  earthy  metals,  from  manganese,  iron,  chrome,  cobalt. 
nickel,  zinc,  titanium,  and  uranium,  by  means  of  sulf  hydric  acid. 
passed  through  the  liquid  acidulated  by  chlorohydric  acid,  when  the 
copper  alone  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sulphide. 

It  is  separated  from  cadmium,  bismuth,  and  lead,  when  these 
metals  are  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  by  means  of  an  excess  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  which  does  not  dissolve  the  copper ;  which  same 
process  may  be  employed  to  separate  copper  from  alumina  and  the 
sesquioxides  of  iron  and  chrome ;  but  the  results  are  less  exact  than 
those  of  precipitation  by  sulf  hydric  acid.  The  best  method  of  se- 
parating copper  from  lead  is  to  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  nitric 
solution  of  the  two  metals,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  to  drive  oflF  the 
excess  of  acid,  when  the  residue,  after  being  moistened  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid  and  treated  with  water,  consists  only  of  sul- 
phide of  lead. 

Copper  is  separated  from  tin  by  treating  the  two  metals  with 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  moistening  the  residue  with  a 
small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  dissolving  it  in  water,  when  the 
tin  remains  in  the  state  of  stannic  acid.  By  the  same  process, 
copper  may  be  separated  from  antimony ;  but  the  results  are  less 
exact,  because  a  small  proportion  of  antimony  is  always  dissolved. 
It  is  therefore  better,  after  having  dissolved  the  metals  in  aqua 
regia,  to  saturate  the  solution  by  ammonia,  and  add  an  excess  of 
8011  hydrate  of  ammonia,  in  which  sulphide  of  antimony  is  soluble. 
The  same  process  will  serve  to  separate  copper  from  tin  and  arsenic. 

METALLURGY  OF  COPPER. 

§  1061.  Copper  is  found  in  nature  chiefly  in  the  state  of  sulphide, 
which  is  rarely  isolated,  being  generally  combined  with  sulphide  of 
iron,  constitutmg  copper  pyrites  CugS+FeaS,,  and  frequently  mixed, 
in  greater  or  less  proportions,  with  iron  pyrites  FeS,.  The  most 
common  ores  of  copper  are  therefore  mixtures  of  sulphide  of  iron 
and  copper.  Besides  copper  pyrites,  the  following  ores  occur: 
variegated  copper  2C\x^S+FcS ;  fahlerzy  or  ffrai/  copper y  which  is  a 
double  sulphide  of  antimony  and  copper;  and  boumonite,  which  is  a 
multiple  sulphide  of  antimony,  copper,  and  lead ;  all  of  which  are 
very  important  minerals,  being  generally  very  rich  in  silver.  All  the 
ores  just  named  are  found  in  veins  traversing  the  old  rocks ;  while 
near  these  primitive  veins  deposits  of  copper  ores  are  often  seen,  evi- 
dently arising  from  the  alteration  of  the  ore  by  the  action  of  water. 
When  slow  streams  of  water,  which,  in  their  course,  pass  over  beds 
of  copper  ore,  and  thus  generally  contain  sulphate  of  copper,  drop 
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into  calcareous  earths,  or  remain  in  the  cavities  of  calcareous  rocks, 
sulphate  of  lime  is  formed  and  carried  off  by  the  water,  while  car- 
bonate of  copper  is  deposited  ;  and  if  the  reaction  takes  place  at  t 
high  temperature,  oxide  of  copper  is  deposited  instead  of  the  car- 
bonate. Lastly,  if  organic  substances  be  present,  the  sulphate  of 
copper  may  be  reduced  either  to  the  metallic  state  or  to  that  d 
sulphide  of  copper.  The  occurrence  of  masses  of  carbonate  and 
oxide  of  copper,  which  are  frequently  found  near  veins  of  copper 
pyrites,  is  thus  explained,  as  is  also  the  origin  of  small  crYstak  of 
sulphide  of  copper  scattered  through  certam  schistose  rocks  which 
are  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  contain  many  organic  remains. 
In  this  way,  geologists  explain  the  formation  of  the  cupreous  pyrites 
found  scattered  in  small  crystals  through  bituminous  schist,  and 
exhibiting  impressions  of  fishes,  which  form  the  bottom  of  a  very 
extensive  basin  of  secondary  rocks  in  Mansfeld,  in  the  north  of 
Germany. 

More  or  less  considerable  masses  of  suboxide  of  copper  Cu.0  are 
sometimes  found,  which  yield  a  very  rich  copper  ore,  very  valuable 
mines  of  which  are  in  Peru  and  Chili.  The  principal  localities  of 
copper  ore  in  Europe  are  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
Mansfeld  and  Rammelsberg  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains  in  Russia.  There  fw- 
merly  existed  at  Chessy  and  Saint-Bel,  near  Lyons,  a  very  pro- 
ductive mine  of  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper,  w^hich  is  now 
exhausted.* 

§  1062.  The  ores  of  the  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper  are  very 
easily  worked.  It  is  sulBcicnt  to  smelt  them  in  contact  with  char- 
coal, in  cupola  furnaces,  with  scoride  more  or  less  silicious,  when  an 
impure  copper,  called  black  coppery  is  obtained,  which,  after  refining, 
yields  marketable  copper. 

§  10G3.  The  treatment  of  the  sulphuretted  ores  is  much  more 
complicated.  They  are  first  subjected  to  several  preliminary  roast- 
ings,  in  order  to  convert  a  certain  portion  of  the  sulphides  into  ox- 
ides, after  which  the  roasted  ores  are  smelted  in  blast  or  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  with  the  addition  of  scoria  or  other  fluxes,  if  the 
ore  does  not  itself  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  silicates.  Cop- 
per has  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur  than  iron,  while  the  latter 
metal,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  greater  afiinity  for  oxygen,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  silicic  acid ;  the  oxide  of  copper,  which  forms 
during  the  roasting,  therefore  passes  entirely  into  the  state  of  sul- 
phide, by  abstracting  the  sulphur  from  the  sulphide  of  iron  which 
remained  in  the  roasted  material,  the  products  of  the  operation 
being  a  slag,  which  contains  tlie  greater  part  of  the  iron  of  the 

*  The  principal  locality  of  copper  ores  in  the  United  States  is  that  at  Keweaaw 
Point,  Lake  Superior,  where  large  masses  of  native  copper  are  found.  Other 
great  localities,  omitted  in  the  text,  are  those  in  Cuba,  Siberia,  and  Bura  Bnira 
in  Australia,  all  of  which  yield  principaUy  ozidiaed  ores. —  W.  L,  F. 
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copper  pyrites,  and  a  sulphide  of  iron  and  copper,  and  the  cupreotu 
mattj  containing  nearly  all  the  sulphide  of  copper  of  the  pyrites, 
and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  sulphide  of  iron.  The  matt  is, 
consequently,  a  sulphuretted  ore  of  copper,  much  richer  in  copper 
than  the  original  pyrites.  It  is  again  roasted,  and  melted  with 
silicious  scoriae,  and  frequently  with  ores  of  oxide  of  copper,  when 
they  are  at  hand,  which  process  produces  a  new  slag,  containing  a 
great  portion  of  the  iron  of  the  first  matt,  and  a  second  cupreous 
matt,  still  richer  in  copper  than  the  first.  These  successive  opera- 
tions are  repeated  until  an  impure  copper,  black  copper,  a  last 
cupreous  matt,  and  scoriae,  are  obtained,  the  matt  being  then  sub- 
jected to  similar  processes,  or  added  to  the  preceding  matt,  so  that 
the  ultimate  product  is  black  copper,  which  is  refined.  AVe  shall 
give  examples  of  this  metallurgic  process  as  adopted  in  some  of  the 
most  important  European  works. 

§  1064.  At  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  the  principal  ore  is  copper  pyrites, 
mixed  intimately  with  iron  pjTites  and  accompanied  by  a  quartzose 
gangue.  The  pyritous  ores  are  roasted,  mixed  with  silicious  ores, 
in  the  proportion  of  2  parts  of  pyritous  and  1  of  silicious  ore,  and 
10  to  30  per  cent,  of  scoria?,  arising  from  a  previous  smelting, 
added.  This  mixture  is  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace  of  about  3  metres 
in  height,  and  a  matt  composed  of  sulphide  of  iron  FcgS  and  sul- 
phide of  copper  CujS,  with  a  slag  which  should  present  nearly  the 
composition  of  bisilicate  of  iron  FeO,2SiOa,  are  removed  from  it. 
The  matt,  which  contains  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  is  subjected 
to  four  successive  roastings,  which  remove  nearly  all  the  sulphur 
and  leave  the  metals  in  the  state  of  oxide.  The  roasted  matts  are 
smelted  in  blast-furnaces,  resembling  those  used  for  the  smelting  of 
the  roasted  ores,  quartz  and  oxidized  or  sulphuretted  silicious  ores 
which  have  been  previously  roasted  being  added.  This  smelting 
yields  black  copper,  a  small  quantity  of  cupreous  matt,  and  scoriae, 
which  are  chiefly  simple  silicates  of  iron  FeO,SiOg.  The  cupreous 
matt  is  then  treated  like  the  first  matt  arising  from  the  smelting  of 
the  ores,  while  the  black  copper  is  refined  by  a  process  soon  to  be 
described. 

§  1065.  The  copper  ores  of  Mansfeld  are  argillaceous  schists, 
containing  pyrites  scattered  through  in  small  crystals,  their  rich- 
ness in  copper  being  very  variable,  while  they  are  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  bitumen.  They  arc  roasted  by  being  heaped  on  a  pile 
of  wood,  which  is  easily  done,  the  consumption  of  fuel  being  small, 
as  the  fire  is  kept  up  by  the  bitumen.  Five  to  eight  per  cent,  of 
fluor-spar,  scoriae  poor  in  copper,  arising  from  subsequent  opera- 
tions, and  frequently  small  quantities  of  cupreous  schists  containing 
carbonate  of  lime,  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  smelted  in  blast- 
furnaces 6  or  6  metres  high,  heated  by  coke.  Fig.  558  represents 
a  vertical  section  of  the  furnace  passing  through  one  of  the  twyers, 
while  fig.  557  represents  a  front  view.  (The  breast  of  the  furnace  has 
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roastiDgs  on  heaps  of  wood,  and  is  again  passed  through  the  fur- 
nace, with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  slag  arising  from 
the  Grat  smelting  of  the  ores ;  for  which  purpose  the  slag  which 
iumediatelj  covered  the  matt  in  the  receiving  basins,  and  which 
is  richer  than  the  superficial  scorire,  is  selected.  A  new  matt  is 
thus  obtaineil,  presenting  the  same  percentage  of  copper  as  that 
•rising  from  the  smelting  of  rich  ores. 

§  lOOti-  The  rich  matts  are  subjected  to  six  snccessive  roastinss 
on  heaps  of  wood,  the  operation  being  performed  in  small  staUa 
no  no  (fig.  560),  formed  by  three  Btone 

walls,  and  having  openings  at  o, 
to  facilitate  the  draught.  The 
matt  which  has  been  roasted  in 
tlie  first  stall  is  passed  to  that 
of  No.  2,  and  ao  on  until  it 
reaches  No.  6.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  is  formed  during  the 
roasting,  is  subsequently  removeil  by  washing,  as  it  can  be  sold  to 
a  good  profit.  Beginning  with  the  third  roasting,  the  matts  are 
lixiviated,  after  each  roasting,  in  large  wooden  boxes,  superimposed 
upon  each  other,  a  methodical  process  of  washing  {§  447)  being 
adopted,  so  that  the  water  which  flows  from  the  last  box  is  nearly 
saturated,  and  soon  deposit  crystals  when  evaporated  by  heat  in 
leaden  boilers. 

The  roasted  matt  is  smelted  in  a  blast-furnace  resembling  that 
in  which  the  ores  are  smelted,  but  smaller;  the  scoria!  intended  to 
combine  with  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  matt  being  added.  This 
Bmelting  yields  black  copper,  scoria?,  and  a  matt  which,  being  very 
rich  in  copper,  is  added  to  the  second  matts  resulting  from  the 
preceding  operation.  The  black  copper  is  removed  in  disks,  for 
which  purpose  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  on  the  melted 
mass,  to  render  the  superficial  stratum  solid.  Black  copper  con- 
tains about  05  per  cent,  of  copper,  3  or  4  of  iron,  and  small  qdanti- 
ties  of  silver  and  antimony. 

§  1067.  Cupreous  ores  often  contain  enough  silver  to  render  the 
extraction  of  this  metal  advantageous ;  which  operation  is  effected 
either  on  the  black  copper  or  on  the  last  roasted  matts.  The  black 
copper  is  worked  by  eliquation,  and  the  matu  by  amalgamation. 
The  following  is  the  principle  of  eliqoation : — By  fusing  copper  and 
lead  in  an  el  bow- furnace,  the  two  metals  ore  alloyed ;  and  if  the 
fused  alloy  be  suddenly  cooled  at  the  moment  of  its  escape  from 
the  furnace,  the  metals  remain  intimately  mixed.  But,  if  the  solid 
alloy  be  gradually  reheated,  or  if  the  melted  alloy  be  slowly  cooled, 
the  metals  separate,  and  the  lead  retains  all  the  silver  which  origin- 
ally existed  in  the  copper,  while  the  latter  metal  is  merely  com- 
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bined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  leH.d.     By  capelUtion  the  lead 
gives  up  ita  silver,  and  the  impure  copper  is  refined. 

Three  parts  of  black  copper,  and  10  or  12  parts  of  lead,  as 
argentiferoue  ae  posaible,  are  fused  in  a  small  elbow-fnmaee, 
litharge  rich  in  silver  being  often  substituted  for  the  lead.  The 
fused  alloy  is  run  into  cast-iron  moalds,  where  it  suddenly  cools, 
and  takes  the  shape 
of  disks,  which  are 
heated  on  the  eliqual- 
!  tn^  fumaee.  This 
I  apparatusconsistBof 
\  two  cast-iron  plates 
[  (figa.  561  and  562), 
I  slightly  inclined  to- 
ward each  other,  and 
leaving  a  small  spaee 
above  an  empty 
space  M  in  the  ma- 
I  son-work  which  supports  the  plates.  The 
.  disks  D  are  placed  perpendicularly  on 
:  the  plates,  and  kept  separate  by  wooden 
'  wedges,  the  open  part  of  the  floor  being 
closed  by  sheet-iron  plates  F,  F.  Char- 
coal is  heaped  between  the  disks,  and  the 
wedges  are  removed,  after  which  wood  ii 
placed  in  the  space  M  and  kindled,  the 
draught  being  increased  by  gmall  chimneys  o  made  in  the  mason- 
work.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  lead  fuses  and  runs  through 
a  canal  a  in  the  floor  of  the  space  M,  into  a  crucible  e,  whence  it 
is  run  into  moulds  of  a  lenticular  shape.  The  copper,  still  alloyed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  remains  on  the  floor  in  the  form 
of  a  half-mcltcd,  spongy  mass,  while  the  lead  which  separates  by 
eliquation  contains  nearly  all  the  silver,  which  is  afterward  Bep»- 
rated  by  cupel lation. 

As  the  cupreous  masses  may  still  yield  a  certain  quantity  of 
argentiferous  lead,  if  the  temperature  be  raised,  they  are  heated 
in  a  peculiar  furnace,  called  a  gvreatijig-fumact,  of  which  fig.  564 
represents  a  vertical  section  through  the  line  CD  of  the  plane 
(fig.  5()o),  while  fig.  505  shows  a  horizontal  section  at  the  height 
of  the  line  AB  (fig.  504);  and  lastly,  fig.  503  exhibits  a  front 
view  of  the  same.  The  cupreous  maases  are  placed  on  the  floor 
of  the  furnace  above  the  strainers  F,  F,  which  are  filled  with  wood ; 
when  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  closed  and  the  fuel  kindled, 
the  draught  being  assisted  by  small  holes  o,  o,  which  open  into 
a  chimney  II.  An  additional  quantity  of  lead  separates  by  eli- 
qnation ;  but  as  the  air  in  the  furnace  is  very  oxidizing,  the 
greater  portion  of  this  lead  is  converted  into  litharge,  which  falls 
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There  will  be,  therefore,  on  the 
floor,  hlack  copper  ivhich  has  lost 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  lead 
and  silver  it  retainetl,  and  argen- 
tiferous litharge  rich  in  copper, 
which  are  thrown  as  plumbeous 
materiiit  into  the  elbow-furnace  in 
which  the  hlack  copper  is  sraeltcd 
with  lead,  for  the  preparation  of 
disks  for  eliquation. 

§  lOOS.  The  black  cop- 
per produced  by  eliquation 
IB  refined  in  a  reverberatory 
reaeitibling  a  cupelling  fur- 
nace, of  which  fig.  566  re- 
presents a  vertical  section 
through  the  line  YX  of  the 
plane  (fig.  567),  nhile  fig. 
567  gives  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion through  the  hoe  VU  •  f 
fig.  506.  Wood  IS  bumeil 
on  the  grate  F,  and  the 
flame  passes  through  the 
furnace  A  into  the  chim- 
ney C. 

The  copper  to  be  refined 
is  placed  on  the  hearth-bole 
of  the  furnace,  made  uf 
moistened  charcoal  solidh  y 
pounded ;  the  charging  bL- 
ing  done  through  an  open 
ing  D,  which  is  afternard 
closed  by  a  door.  When  the 
metal  is  fused,  the  wind  of 
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two  twyers  t  is  allowed  to  blow  over  the  surface  of  the  bath,  by  the 
oxidizing  action  of  which  the  sulphur,  lead,  and  iron  first  oxidixe, 
while  scoriae  and  skimmings  are  formed,  which  are  removed  through 
the  door  A.  After  a  certain  time,  the  copper  has  lost  its  foreign 
metals,  and  red  scoriae,  very  rich  in  suboxide  of  copper  Cu^O,  are 
formed.  The  workman  judges  of  the  progress  of  the  operation 
by  plunging  an  iron  rod  from  time  to  time  into  the  bath  of  metal, 
thus  taking  out  a  thimble  of  copper,  which  he  hammers  to  ascertain 
its  physical  qualities.  When  the  refining  is  finished,  he  runs  the 
metal  into  the  basins  B,  B',  pours  into  them  a  small  quantity  of 
water  to  solidify  the  superficial  stratum,  which  he  immediately  re- 
moves, and  so  on,  until  he  has  removed  all  the  copper.  The  me- 
tallic disks  are  called  rosettes.  In  this  state  the  copper  is  not 
malleable,  as  a  small  quantity  of  suboxide  of  copper  Cu^O,  which 
it  always  contains,  destroys  this  property. 

Black  copper  is  frequently  refined,  in  this  way,  before  being 
subjected  to  eliquation ;  but  it  is  not  carried  so  far,  and  the  par- 
tially refined  black  copper  is  run  into  cold  water,  which  reduces  it 
to  the  state  of  trains  or  drops.  The  granulated  metal  is  then 
fused  with  the  plumbeous  material  in  the  elbow-furnace,  by  which 
more  homogeneous  alloys  of  copper  and  lead  are  obtained,  than 
when  disks  of  black  copper  are  fused  with  lead.  After  eliquation 
and  sweating,  the  cupreous  material  is  refined  by  a  process  pre* 
sently  to  be  described. 

The  process  by  amalgamation  will  be  described  in  treating  of 
the  metallurgy  of  silver.* 

§  lOGO.  When  black  copper  contains  no  silver,  it  is  not  subjected 
to  eliquation,  but  is  generally  refined  in  a  refining-fumacey  a  verti- 
cal section  of  which  is  seen  in  fig.  568,  and  a  perspective  view  in 
fig.  5G9.     It  is  composed  of  a  hemispherical  crucible  C,  of  a  radius 


*  A  recently  introdnced  process  of  extracting  the  silver  from  cnpreovB 
is  now  employed  to  great  advantage  in  Swansea,  South  Wales,  and  at  aercral 
places  in  Germany.  The  manipulations  are  as  yet  kept  secret,  whUe  the  tneeet- 
sive  operations  are  as  follows : — The  second  or  third  cupreous  matt,  after  haTing 
been  granulated,  or  stamped,  and  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  ia  roasted  m 
a  rererberatory  until  all  the  sulphate  of  copper  formed  is  decomposed,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  The  roasted  substance  is  again  powdend, 
and  roasted  with  a  certain  quantity  of  common  salt,  the  chlorine  of  which  eon* 
bines  with  the  siWer  to  form  chloride  of  siWer.  The  product  resulting  from  thia 
operation  is  sieved ;  and  while  the  coarser  particles,  which  consist  of  impatfoetly 
roasted  matt  which  has  sintered  together,  are  again  roasted  with  common  wtlt% 
the  powder  which  has  passed  through  the  sieve  is  treated  with  a  boiling  aatnrmttd 
solution  of  common  salt,  which  dissolves  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  lilTer  ia 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  the  metallio  state  by  pieces  of  metallie  copper, 
while  the  copper  in  solution  is  in  its  turn  precipitated  by  iron.  The  more  per- 
fectly the  first  roasting  was  effected,  t. «.  the  less  sulphuric  acid  was  allowed  to 
remain,  the  less  chloride  of  copper  will  form  by  the  subsequent  roaatlag  wUk 
common  salt ;  and  the  less  copper  the  solution  of  silver  oontaina,  the  BHm  pi^"^ 
fectly  will  the  sUver  be  precipitated,  and  consequently,  the  more  economieal  vBI 
the  operation  be.    The  whole  process  requires  great  care. — W.  L,F, 
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of  about  0.2  m.  lined  with  brosqne  made  of  2  parts  of  charcoal  and  1 
of  clay.  It  is  surrounded  fay  an  edge  having  an  opening  A,  closed  by 
B  door,  the  object  of  which  is  to  more  readily  support  the  charcoal. 
When  first  made,  or  repaired,  Lt  is  dried  for  several  hours,  by 
filling  it  with  burning  charcoal ;  and,  freah  charcoal  being  added, 
the  pieces  of  black  copper  are  placed  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
twjer  T,  and  the  blast  is  admitted.  When  the  charge  of  black 
copper  is  melted,  fresh  is  added,  taking  care  to  always  keep  the 
furnace  filled  vrith  charcoal.  A  tap-hole  ii',  allows  the  escape  of 
the  scoriee  which  form  during  the  reGning.  Sulphurous  acid,  and 
white  vapours  of  oxide  of  antimony,  when  this  metal  exists  tn  the 
bl&ck  copper,  are  disengaged,  while  the  first  scoriae  contain  a 


i 


Fig.  6G6. 


considerable  amount  of  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  them  a  greenish 
hue,  while  the  succeeding  slag  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  very  rich 
in  oxide  of  copper.  When  the  workmsn  has  melted  the  quantity 
of  black  copper  intended  for  a  single  operation,  he  takes,  from 
time  to  time,  a  thimble  of  copper  on  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and 
judges,  by  the  appearance  of  the  metal,  of  the  progress  of  the 
operation.  When  he  thinks  the  refining  is  terminated,  he  stops 
the  blast,  throws  a  bucket-full  of  water  on  the  hearth,  removes  the 
charcoal,  uncovers  the  surface  of  the  metallic  bath,  and  skims  off 
the  supernatant  scoricc;  and  when  its  surface  is  clean,  throws  on 
it  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  consolidate  its  superficial  stratum, 
and  immediately  remoi'es  it  in  the  form  of  a  rosette.  Water  is 
again  poured  on,  a  second  rosette  removed,  and  so  on,  until  the 
operation  is  terminated.  The  process  generally  lasts  two  hours,  and 
produces  a  loss  of  about  25  per  cent,  on  black  copper,  furnishing 
75  per  cent,  of  rosette  copper. 

§  1070.  Uosette  copper  does  not  possess  the  malleability  of  the 
copper  of  commerce,  and,  in  orde  r  to  give  it  the  desired  properties, 
must  be  subjected  to  a  very  delicate  operation,  requiring  a  skilful 
workman.  The  rosettes  are  remelled  in  a  small  furuacc,  resem- 
bling that  of  figs.  568  and  569,  for  refining  black  copper,  and, 
when  the  fused  metal  has  run  into  the  crucible,  it  is  covered  with 
fine  charcoal,  when,  after  some  time,  all  the  suboxide  of  copper  is 
reduced,  and  the  metal  has  attaiDed  its  greatest  degree  of  mallea- 
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bility.  Hut  if  tlio  workman  does  not  seiie  exactly  the  proper 
nioinoiit,  tlio  metal  agnin  loses  its  malleability  by  combining  witb 
a  Huuill  quantity  of  carbon.  When  this  happens,  (which  the  refiner 
soon  (lisoovors  by  occasional  experiment,)  he  uncovers  the  metal, 
aiul  allowi)  tho  air  of  the  twyer  to  play  for  a  few  moments  over 
tho  Kurfiioo  of  tho  bath,  which  operation  he  repeats  until  he  attains 
tho  fnvtuirnltlo  poriod.  Tlie  purified  metal  is  then  run  into  moulds 
of  various  iihnpos  and  sizes. 

§  1071.  Knglaiul  alone  manufactures  more  than  half  of  the 
copper  used  in  the  world.  The  most  important  copper-mines  are 
in  Devonshire  and  Corn  wall,  while  the  principal  smelting-vorks 
are  in  Wales*  and  smelt,  besides  the  British  ores,  many  foreign 
ores  oouiing  from  Chili,  Peru,  Cuba,  New  Zealand,  Algiers,  Ncr- 
wav.  io. 

The  eres  sinolted  in  the  Welsh  copper-works  may  be  divii^-i 
into  several  classes^  aoo\^rding  to  their  richness  in  copper  and  the? 
ohemioal  oompiv^ition: 

t.  Copper  pyrites,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  iron  pyrii/O. 
and  oontainir.s:  bu:  a  small  quantity  of  oxidixed  cnpreovis  5xb- 
stauvvs*  and  avwmivinied  by  a  quartiose  and  earthy  gang^ie  zi 
liclo  \a;r.e.     They  ivn:ain  from  o  to  15  per  cent,  of  eopp«r. 

..  Cx':  ror  ;  vri;es,  rreser.tirc  the  same  composition  as  iLe  f:cs^ 
ir.*:rc»  '« •-  1* /:::>'::::•.:  tV.'iu  ir>  :v»  io  per  ceni,  of  copper. 

o,  C/viHT  ;\r:;cs.  v\*:::A:r.:n^  very  i:::le  iron  pyrhef  aaii 
n*.a::er  ::;.;:;.*,:>  :.*  ::",e  ouaIiiv  .^f  :Ve  copper,  but  in  lar£<er  zct^ 
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rectangular  apertures  r  imraediatel/  against  the  working- doors, 
serving  for  the  extraction  of  the  roasted  material,  and  which  are 
kept  closed  during  the  roasting,  by  cast-iron  plates.  In  the 
TaoJted  roof  are  two  large  sheet-iron  hoppers,  through  which  the 
ore  to  he  roasted  is  introduced,  and  which  are  provided  with  re- 
gisters which  on  being  opened  allow  the  material  to  fall  on  the 
hearth -sole. 

The  combustible  employed  for  the  roasting  and  smelling  is  the 
Welsh  anthracite,  which,  aa  it  hums  with  difficulty,  and  is  reduced 
to  dust  by  the  influence  of  heat,  cannot  furnish,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  necessary  flame  to  heat  a  reverberatory  of 
21  feet  in  length  throughout  tho  whole  of  its  extent ;  and  which, 
moreover,  cannot  he  burned  on  a  coEnmon  grate,  as  it  would  either 
fall  through  between  the  bars,  or  completely  fill  up  the  interstices. 
These  inconveniences  have  been  remedied  in  a  very  ingenious 
way,  by  which  the  manner  of  combustion  is  rendered  different 
from  that  generally  Inking  place  in  reverberatories.  The  anthra- 
cite leaves,  on  being  burned  at  a  high  temperature,  an  ash  which  by 
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fuflion  is  rcndorcd  pasty,  and  constitates  a  vitreoiia  slagt  a  pro- 
porty  whiclk  tho  worlcmcn  make  use  of  to  obtain  a  kind  of  earthy 
grato,  wliich  is  supported  only  by  a  few  bars  of  iron,  placed  wide 
apart.     Diflercnt-sizod  fragments  of  this  slag  are  heaped  on  the 
bars,  until  tlio  layer  has  attained  the  thickness  of  about  1  or  1} 
feet,  after  Avhich  tno  ash  of  the  fuel  burned  on  this  support  forms  a 
kind  of  sing,  which  encloses  numerous  pieces  of  coal ;  and  when 
tho  slnf;,  owing  to  tho  accumulation  of  a  fresh  quantity  aboie^ 
booonios  further  removed  from  the  source  of  heat,  it  cools,  and 
tlms  forma  new  interstices,  large  enough  to  allow  the  current  of 
air  neoessury  for  the  combustion  to  pass,  but  too  narrow  to  pennit 
tho  escape  of  powdered  fuel.     The  workman  contrives  to  keep  the 
thickness  of  the  hiyer  of  slag  uniform,  by  breaking  away  pieces 
from  below  from  time  to  time,  and  allowing  them  to  fall  into  the 
ash-pit. 

About  i  of  its  weight  of  bituminous  coal,  in  small  pieces,  is 
added  to  the  anthracite,  in  order  that  the  former,  bv  adhering  to 
tho  anthracite,  and  swelling  by  the  heat,  may  maintain  the  desncd 
porosity  throughout  the  mass.  The  thidmess  of  the  hyer  of 
anthracite  is  about  1  foot  above  the  support  of  alaga.  The  air 
traverses  tho  layer  at  innumerable  points,  and  its  axjgea  is 
tirely  converted*  into  carbonic  oxide,  which,  with  the  Bitro|^ 
enters  tho  furnace,  where  it  is  consumed  at  the  ezpesse  of  de 
cold  air  introduced  through  the  aperture  o  and  through  the 
holes  in  the  working-doors.  The  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  fii 
is  thus  filled  with  a  long  flame  of  carbonic  oxide,  whidi  buiBi  hr 
Ov>ntaot  ^'ith  jets  of  air  containing  an  excess  of  ox;_ 
spread  out  like  a  sheet  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace, 
enter  throUizh  holes  pierced  as  low  as  possible. 

The  ore  spread  out  on  the  floor  of  the  furnace  b 
exposed  to  a  layer  of  oxidixing  air«  near  a  mass  of 
which  is  consumed  slowly  on  its  under  snr&ce,  thu 
heat  necessAry  to  the  {oasting.     The  roasting  of  a 
is  vviumenocd  ioimo^liateiy  after  the  former  diarge 
traoievl,  without  allowing  the  furnace  to  rest.    ~ 
of  r>>  t.^rs*  i*Moh  are  iLtrcdace-J  by  opening  the 
hoj'rer?  ::v  which  the  ore  has  t^eea  previously 
w.*rkri:eu  :u:u:c\i:ate-y  srr^ad  the  whole  charge  unxforvlr  a^ 
d,vr,  by  n:ear.s  cf  ir:a  rakes^  in:r?-iiiceJ  tir^u^  the  fosB*  w. 
h,^l:*s*  which  are  a:":«?rw:iri  cIoee«i.     Every  2  £^im  a 
is  c.vr.'s^i  rv  siirr:::^  w::h  Ic»n^  ire  a  r-:Ies:  and  rf*- 
ias:s  !•  h;urs.     In  :rier  to  exnuct  the  roafted  a 
op^*a  the  w:riir^->i:.:r^  azi  lift  up  tie  eas8-ir«XL 
c^*^■>fr  the  >:r^z.i::i^  r.  i::::  whici  ier  rake  the 
:v>  pa»  i-tc  a  res^rrrir  C  ^::ier  the  fsnace. 
r::ez:  Mke  ::.  af^er  i:  has  cccZeL  :o  the  ss 

§  I-.* To.    He  siT-Iu^^fzrzace  is  a  ii  nihil liSssj^  faft  ^  a 
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ixture  of  g  of  anthracite  and  |  of  fine  pit-coal,  which  are  burned 
on  a  bed  of  Bcorife,  the  flame  being  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  which  forms  in  the  stratum  of  fuel.  By 
forcing  the  draught  a  higher  temperature  can  be  attained  than  in 
the  roaa ting-furnace.  Fig.  573  represents  a  horizontal,  and  fig. 
572  a  vertical  section  of  the  furnace.  The  hearth-sole  is  made 
of  acoriK,  having  a  depression  at  B,  constituting  a  kind  of  inner 
The  roasted  ores  are  smelted  by  adding  to  them  the  rich 


Fig.  573. 


Bcoriic  arising  from  the  preceding  operations  and  unroasted  crude 
ores  belonging  to  the  third  class ;  a  certain  quantity  of  fluor-spar 
being  added,  to  give  fluidity  to  the  scoria;.  Influenced  by  the 
high  temperature,  the  oxides  and  sulphides  react  upon  each  other, 
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and  while  the  copper  combines  chiefly  with  the  salpbur,  the  iron 
selects  the  oxygen  and  passes  into  the  scoriae.     There  is,  more- 
over, a  reaction  between  the  oxygen  of  the  oxides  and  the  sulphur 
of  the  sulphides,  and,  consequently,  disengagement  of  snlphurons 
acid.     The  operation  is  terminated  in  4  hoars,  and  the  products 
of  smelting  are — a  matt  which  contains  the  greater   portion  of 
the  copper  combined  with  the  sulphur  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
sulphide  of  iron  ;  and  a  slag  highly  charged  with  oxide  of  iron, 
and  containing  many  fragments  of  quartz,  giving  it  a  muddy  con- 
sistence.    The  workman  draws  out  the  slag,  by  means  of  his  rake, 
which  he  introduces  through  the  working-hole  p  near  the  flue,  and 
causes  the  slag  to  fall  into  rectangular  cavities  U,  made  in  the 
same,  the  shape  of  which  it  assumes.     At  the  same  time,  the 
smelter  opens  a  tap-hole  which  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inner  reservoir  B,  when  the  matt  flows  in  a  small  stream,  and  is 
conducted  by  a  canal  ab  into  a  reservoir  R  filled  with  water,  when 
it  is  divided  into  very  small  grains. 

The  matt  arising  from  this  smelting  is  called  coar$e  metalj  and 
contains  about  33  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  scorise  are  broken  np, 
and  the  pieces  sorted ;  the  richest  being  kept  to  be  added  to  an- 
other smelting  of  roasted  ore,  while  the  remainder  is  rejected.* 

§  1074.  The  coarse  metal  is  then  roasted,  and  again  smelted. 
As  the  substance  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  sulphur  daring 
the  roasting,  it  is  not  to  be  prevented  that  a  certain  portion  of 
copper  should  pass  into  the  slag,  in  the  state  of  oxide,  which  is, 
however,  of  no  importance,  as  the  scoria;  must  pass  through  other 
operations.  The  furnaces  for  roasting  the  coarse  metal  resemble 
those  for  roasting  the  ore,  and  the  process  is  similarly  conducted, 
with  the  exception  that  toward  the  close  of  the  operation  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  higher.  The  charge  is  4^  tons,  and  the  roasting 
lasts  3G  hours,  during  which  time  the  material  must  be  frequently 
turned  with  a  rake.  The  roasted  substance  falls  through  the 
working-holes  r. 

The  roasted  coarse  metal  is  smelted  with  the  copper  ore  of  the 
fourth  class,  scoriie  very  rich  in  copper  arising  from  the  refining  of 
the  crude  copper,  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  and  the  sodes 
from  the  rollers  being  added.  The  smelting-furnace  resembles 
that  for  smelting  roasted  ores,  but  the  hearth  has  no  inner  reser- 


*  The  rich  slag  is  separated  from  tlie  poorer  portions  in  an  ingenious  mumer: 
— The  nlng  being  run  out  from  the  furnace  into  rectangular  cavities,  and  thus 
obtained  in  Mucks  of  about  2}  feet  by  1.},  by  1  in  depth,  is  removed  before  it  has 
Holidifiod,  but  not  before  an  outer  crust  of  a  certain  thickness  has  formed,  and 
set  up  in  a  nlanting  position,  tlic  side  which  lay  undermost  in  the  pit,  and  which 
consequently  contains  all  the  grains  of  matt,  which,  by  their  greater  tptcific 
gravity,  occupy  the  lowest  position,  now  forming  the  npper  surface.  The  eake 
is  tliou  tapped  at  both  ends,  when  the  liquid  interior,  which  is  poor  in  copper, 
flowing  out,  leaves  a  hollow  box  of  slag,  the  upper  side  of  which  is  broken  out 
and  used,  while  the  other  parts  are  rejected. —  W.  L,  F. 
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▼oir.  The  fire  is  managed  in  the  same  way,  but  a  higher  tempe- 
Tatnre  is  prodaced,  and  the  operation  lasts  2  hours  longer.  It  is 
endeavoured  to  mix  the  materials  in  such  proportions  that  the 
ralphide  of  iron  in  the  smelting-bcd  may  be  oxidized  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  pass  nearly  wholly  into  the  slag,  while 
the  copper  combines  with  the  superfluous  sulphur  to  form  the  matt. 
The  materials  react  upon  each  other  principally  after  fusion,  the 
reaction  being  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  double  decomposition 
between  the  sulphide  of  iron  and  the  oxide  of  copper,  while  very 
little  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
operation,  the  workman  stirs  the  mass  with  his  rod,  and  then  blows 
up  the  fire  in  order  to  properly  separate  them ;  after  which  he 
opens  the  tap-hole,  when  the  matt  runs  out  first,  and  is  received 
in  small  canals,  while  it  is  followed  by  the  fluid  slag.  The  latter 
is  separated  into  2  parts,  and  while  the  richest  are  reserved  for 
special  treatment,  which  yields  copper  of  the  first  quality,  the 
poorest  are  added  to  a  new  smelting  of  roasted  coarse  metal. 

The  matt  is  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  sometimes  slightly  bluish, 
and  18  called  fine  metal.  It  contains  about  73  per  cent,  of  copper, 
and  resembles  in  composition  the  sulphide  of  copper  Gu^S,  although 
it  is  rarely  entirely  free  from  sulphide  of  iron. 

The  rich  scoriae  arising  from  this  smelting  are  subjected,  as  we 
have  before  said,  to  a  special  treatment,  being  smelted  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace  with  a  certain  quantity  of  crude  ores  of  class 
No.  3,  which  contain  but  few  injurious  substances,  and  sulphur 
sofficient  to  transform  the  copper  of  the  smelting-bed  into  sulphide, 
which  passes  into  a  matt,  which  is  then  treated  like  the  ordinary 
matts. 

§  1075.  The  fine  metal  is  subjected  to  an  operation  of  which 
the  object  is  to  ultimately  expel,  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid, 
the  sulphur  which,  until  then,  had  been  preserved  as  an  agent  of 
concentration  for  the  copper,  and  to  drive  ofi",  at  the  same  time, 
either  by  gasification  by  the  assistance  of  oxygen  alone,  or  by 
scorification  by  the  united  aid  of  oxygen  and  silex,  the  foreign 
matters,  such  as  arsenic,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  tin,  &c.  This  i^ 
effected  by  means  of  two  successive  reactions  which  take  place  in 
the  same  furnace :  first,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  air  on  the  mate- 
rial kept  at  a  temperature  near  its  fusing  point,  and  liquefying 
drop  by  drop,  which  operation  is  the  roasting  of  the  matt ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  formed  in 

Ksat  excess,  on  the  sulphides  which  are  not  decomposed  by  roasting, 
e  two  products  of  the  operation  are  coarse  or  blistered  copper ^ 
which  is  purer  than  the  black  copper  of  the  continental  manufac- 
tories, and  a  very  rich  scoriae,  which  is  passed  through  the  smelting 
of  the  roasted  coarse  metal. 

This  process  is  carried  on  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  resembling 
other  smelting-famaceSy  but  haying  a  side-door  through  which  the 
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matt  is  charged.  The  matt  is  in  pretty  large  cakes,  which  are 
heaped  upon  the  hearth-sole,  while  the  rich  oxidized  ores  of  the 
fifth  class  are  added ;  the  charge  being  about  8  tons.  In  half  an 
hour  the  matt  begins  to  fuse,  and  the  first  liquid  drops  fall  upon 
the  sole,  which  process  lasts  about  4  hours ;  after  which  all  the 
materials  are  collected  on  the  sole  in  a  semi-doughy  state,  when  a 
strong  bubbling  is  observed,  owing  to  the  disengagement  of  snl- 
phurous  acid  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxides  on  the 
sulphides.  The  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall,  so  as  to  prolong 
this  reaction  until  the  twelfth  hour,  at  which  period  the  disengage- 
ment of  sulphurous  acid  ceases,  because  the  temperature  has 
greatly  fallen.  The  fire  is  then  blown  up,  the  materials  become 
more  fluid,  and  the  reaction  is  completed.  In  18  hours,  reckon- 
ing from  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  material  contains 
but  little  sulphur,  and  the  smelter  then  raises  the  temperature  as 
high  as  possible,  in  order  to  assist  the  separation  of  the  substances. 
In  24  hours  he  skims  the  bath  with  his  rake,  and  runs  off  the 
coarse  copper  into  thin  cakes,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered 
with  blisters.     The  scoria)  contain  about  20  per  cent,  of  copper.* 

§  1076.  Blistered  copper  is  refined  without  the  admixture  of 
any  other  substance,  the  reagents  being  atmospheric  oxygen,  the 
siliceous  material  of  the  sole  and  sides  of  the  furnace,  and  that 
furnished  by  the  sand,  adhering  to  the  cakes  of  copper.  The 
refining-furnace  differs  but  slightly  from  other  smelting-fumacea, 
the  grate  being  merely  deeper,  in  order  to  accommodate  more 
fuel,  and  its  capacity  being  more  ample.  As  much  as  10  tons  of 
blistered  copper  arc  charged  on  the  sole,  arranged  in  a  heap  rising 
as  high  as  the  vault  of  the  furnace.  The  process  lasts  24  hours, 
comprising  the  time  necessary  for  charging ;  but,  during  the  first 
18  hours,  the  workman  attends  only  to  the  fire.  The  copper 
melts  gradually  under  the  oxidizing  influence  of  the  air,  and  the 
oxide  of  copper  thus  formed  reacts,  either  immediately,  or  by 
combination  with  the  silex,  on  substances  more  oxidizable  than 
copper,  while  a  slag  is  formed,  into  which,  in  addition  to  suboxide 
of  copper  Gu,0  in  great  excess,  the  oxides  of  all  the  other  foreign 
metals  enter. 

In  22  hours,  the  copper  is  completely  freed  from  the  sulphur 
and  foreign  metals,  and  the  workman  then  skims  the  bath  and 
removes  all  the  scoriae  from  its  surface. 

The  copper  is  then  in  the  same  state  as  the  rosette  copper  of 
the  continental  foundries,  and  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxide  of  copper,  which  destroys  its  malleability ;  but  it  is  obtained 


*  In  most  of  the  Welsh  copper-works  the  fine  metal  is  subjected  to  a  tUrd 
sacccssive  roasting  and  smelting,  from  which  there  results  a  matt  which  in  tkis 
case  is  called  coane  copper^  while  the  product  arising  flrom  the  operationB  deaeiibcd 
in  this  section  is  called  bliHered  copper. 
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directly  in  a  malleable  state  in  the  English  works  by  the  following 
process : — ^Four  or  five  shovelfuls  of  charcoal  are  thrown  on  the  bath, 
which  spread  immediately  over  its  whole  surface,  and  then  a  long 
stick  of  green  wood  is  plunged  into  the  bath.  In  consequence  of 
the  elevated  temperature  to  which  it  is  suddenly  subjected,  the  wood 
disengages  reducing  gases,  which  cause  the  metallic  bath  to  bubble 
strongly,  and  considerably  hasten  the  eflFect  which  would  be  ulti- 
mately produced  by  the  charcoal  on  the  surface.  After  twenty 
minutes  of  this  bubbling,  the  refiner  tests  the  copper  by  means  of  a 
small  mould  fastened  to  an  iron  rod :  he  dips  out  a  small  sample  of 
copper,  places  it  on  an  anvil,  and  tests  its  malleability  by  striking 
it  with  a  hammer.  When  he  is  satisfied  with  its  quality,  he  makes 
a  last  skimming  and  removes  the  balance  of  the  charcoal  and  the 
small  quantity  of  scorise  which  has  formed,  and  then  runs  the  cop- 
per into  moulds. 

COPPER  OF  CEMENTATION. 

§1077.  The  water  of  copper-mines,  or  that  flowing  from  the 
washing  of  roasted  copper-ores,  often  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
Bolphate  of  copper,  which  is  separated  by  precipitating  it  by  metallic 
iron.  The  water  is  conveyed  into  large  basins,  in  which  iron  bars, 
plates  of  sheet-iron,  or  scrap-iron,  are  placed,  on  which  the  copper 
precipitates  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  while  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  iron  dissolves.  The  copper  thus  obtained  is  called 
copper  of  cementation^  (cuivre  de  cement,)  and  is  refined  as  above 
described.* 

ALLOYS. 

Alloys  of  Copper  and  Zinc, 

§  1078.  Pure  copper  is  moulded  with  difficulty,  because  it  is  often 
filled  with  flaws  and  air-bubbles,  which  spoil  the  casting ;  but  by  al- 
loying it  with  a  certain  quantity  of  zinc,  a  metal  is  obtained  free 
from  this  objection,  harder,  and  more  easily  worked  in  the  lathe. 
Zinc  renders  the  colour  of  copper  more  pale ;  and  when  it  exists  in 
certain  proportions  in  the  alloy,  it  communicates  to  it  a  yellow  hue, 
resembling  that  of  gold ;  but  when  present  in  larger  quantity,  the 
colour  is  a  bright  yellow ;  and  lastly,  when  the  zinc  predominates, 
the  alloy  becomes  of  a  grayish  white.  Various  names  are  given  to 
these  different  alloys.     The  one  most  used  in  the  arts  is  brass,  or 

*  A  nmilar  method  is  employed  at  Stadtberg,  in  Westphalia,  and  on  Anglesea, 
Aigland,  to  extract  copper  from  carbonated  ores ;  the  latter  being  heaped  in  large 
pita,  and  coTered  nith  water,  while  sulphuric  acid,  generated  on  the  spot  by  bum- 
us  ralphur  and  a  small  quantity  of  nitre  in  a  small  furnace  with  a  closed  top,  is 
led  into  the  pits,  and  gradually  eonyerts  the  copper  entirely  into  sulphate.  When 
the  mother  liquid  has  become  neutral,  it  is  pumped  off,  and  the  copper  is  precipi- 
tated from  it  by  scraps  of  iron. 

The  same  method  would  probably  apply  to  the  working  of  the  large  blocks  of 
eopper  found  at  Lake  Sapenor. — W.  L,  F. 


j/eUow  copper,  composed  of  about  |  of  copper  and  i  of  zidc.  Other 
alloys  arc  also  known  ia  commerce,  by  the  names  of  toTnbae,  aimUor 
or  Mannheim  gold,  pinchbeck  or  prince's  metal,  (chrysocale,)  etc.: 
thoT  contain  in  addition  greater  or  teas  quantities  of  tin. 

f  ombac,  usud  for  ornamental  objects  vhich  are  iDtended  to  be 
gilded,  contains  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  zinc ;  the  composition  of  Duteh 
gold,  vrhicli  can  be  hammered  into  very  thin  sheets,  being  nearly  the 
same.  Siinilor,  or  Mannheim  gold,  contains  10  to  12  per  cenL  of 
zinc,  and  ti  to  8  of  tin ;  and  pinchbeck  contains  6  to  8  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  and  <>  of  tin.  The  statues  in  the  park  of  VersailleB  are  nude 
of  the  following  alloy : 


Copper .. 

Zinc 

Tin 

Lead 


.91 
.    6 


The  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc  are  altered  by  a  high  temperature  and 
a  portion  of  the  zinc  is  volatilized.  If  brass  be  heated  ia  a  brasqned 
crucible  in  a  forgc-firc,  the  sine  is  nearly  whoOy  driven  off. 

Brasji  i^  innde  by  melting  directly  copper  and  sine ;  rosette  cvp- 
pcr  being  used,  fused  in  a  crucible,  and  run  into  water  to  granolMe 
it.  Tbi>  zinc  is  broken  into  small  pieces.  The  fusion  is  effected  in 
0  earthen  crucibles  which  can  contain  &om 

ftsijSTl  t^O  to  40  pounds  of  alloy,  the  metals  being 
k,?«rT  introduced  in  the  proportion  of  }  of  cop- 
per and  ^  of  zinc,  to  which  scraps  of  bran 
arc  added.  A  certain  number  of  crucibles 
arc  placed  in  nn  egg-shaped  fnmace  A. 
(fig.  574,)  lined  with  refractory  bricks, 
and  supported  by  a  brick  dome,  having 
apertures  through  which  the  flame  of  the 
fuel  paf^GS,  the  grate  F  being  immediately 
beneath  the  dome.  The  crucibles  are  in- 
troduced through  the  upper  opening  of 
the  furnace,  which  is  covered,  doring  the 
fm(?lting.  by  a  lid  hating  a  hole  O  for  the 
escape  of  the  gases.  A  register  beneath 
"  the  grate  regulates  the  draught,  and 
scrviii  for  the  extraction  of  the  crucibles. 
AVhen  the  alloy  is  fu?ed.  the  crucibles  are  removed  with  tongs,  and 
the  bra$9  run  into  clay  moulds :  and.  sometimes  it  is  mn  benreea 
two  verv  smooth  slabs  of  granite,  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from 
each  other  by  iron  rods. 

Small  quantities  of  lead  and  tin  are  freqnentlv  added  to  braas  to 
make  the  alloy  harder  and  more  easilv  worked :  bra»  vUek  cos- 
tains  no  lead  soon  ek<.'ket  a  file,  which  defect  is  remedied  bj  the 
addition  of  1  or  -  hundredths  of  lead. 
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ALLOYS  OF  COPPER  AND  TIN. 

§  1079.  Copper  and  tin  mix  in  various  proportions,  and  form 
alloys  which  differ  vastly  in  appearance  and  physical  properties,  as 
tin  imparts  a  great  degree  of  hardness  to  copper.  Before  the  an- 
cients became  acquainted  with  iron  and  steel,  they  made  their  arms 
and  cutting  instruments  of  bronze^  composed  of  copper  and  tin. 

Copper  and  tin,  however,  combine  with  difSculty,  and  their  union 
is  never  very  perfect.  By  heating  their  alloys  gradually  and  slowly 
to  the  fusing  point,  a  large  portion  of  the  tin  will  separate  by  eh- 
quation,  which  effect  also  occurs  when  the  melted  alloys  solidify 
slowly,  causing  circumstances  of  serious  embarrassment  in  casting 
large  pieces. 

Different  names  are  given  to  the  alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  accord- 
ing to  their  composition  and  uses :  they  are  called  bronze  or  brass, 
cannon  tnetal^  bell  metaly  telescope-speculum  metaly  etc.  All  these 
alloys  have  one  remarkable  property :  they  become  hard  and,  fre- 
quently, brittle,  when  slowly  cooled ;  while  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
malleable,  when  they  are  plunged  into  cold  water,  after  having  been 
heated  to  rcilness.  Tempering  produces,  therefore,  in  these  alloys 
an  effect  precisely  opposite  to  that  produced  on  steel. 

When  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  are  melted  in  the  air,  the  tin  ox- 
idizes more  rapidly  than  the  copper,  and  pure  copper  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  continuing  the  roasting  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

The  following  are  the  principal  alloys  of  copper  and  tin : 

Cannon  metal,  which  in  France  is  thus  composed : 

Copper 100  90.09 

Tin _11  0.91 

111  100.00 

Bell  metal,  which  contains 

Copper 78 

Tin J2 

100 
Cymbal  and  tam-tam  metal,  composed  of 

Copper 80 

Tin 20 

100 
Telescope-speculum  metal,  made  of 

Copper 67 

Tin J3 

.      100 

Bronze  for  medals  varies  slightly  in  its  composition,  and  generally 
consists  of 

Copper 95 

Tin 5 

Zinc • some  thousandths. 

ToL.  IL— Z 
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Bronze  used  for  the  manufacitiire  of  ornamental  objects  generaOr 
contains  larger  quantities  of  zinc.  A  portion  of  the  small  French 
coin  is  made  of  alloys  of  copper  and  tin;  and  although  the  red 
"sous"  consist  of  nearly  pure  copper,  the  yellow  "sous,"  coined 
under  the  Republic,  from  a  metal  obtained  by  melting  the  bells, 
contain  on  an  average  86  of  copper  and  14  of  tin.  OSier  '^  sous" 
made  during  the  Republic,  with  refined  bell-metal,  are  composed  of 
96  of  copper  and  4  of  tin. 

Cannonrcasting, 

§  1080.  Gun-metal  must  fulfil  several  important  conditions.  It 
should  be  very  tenacious,  that  the  pieces  msj  not  burst  under  the 
enormous  pressure  caused  by  the  explosion  oi  the  powder,  while  it 
should  be  sufficiently  hard  not  to  be  injured  by  the  ball,  which 
strikes  the  sides  several  times  before  leaving  the  muzzle;  and, 
lastly,  it  should  be  fusible,  because  large  guns  can  only  be  made 
by  casting. 

Copper  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  which  possess  sufficient 
tenacity ;  but  as  pure  iron  will  not  fuse  very  readily,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  substitute  for  it  cast-iron,  the  tenacity  of  which  is  much  iuferiw. 
Copper  possesses  great  tenacity,  but  is  too  soft;  and,  in  rapid  ser- 
vice, would  soon  be  so  battered  as  to  be  useless.  Recourse  must  then 
be  had  to  alloys  of  copper  with  other  metals ;  and  long  experience 
has  sho^-n  that  alloys  of  copper  and  tin  are  the  most  suitable ;  but 
as,  while  tin  greatly  increases  the  hardness  of  copper,  it  diminishes 
its  tenacity,  it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  at  certam  proportions  of 
the  two  metals,  at  which  the  alloy  possesses  both  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  hardness  and  tenacity.  These  proportions,  which  nave  been 
determined  by  numerous  experiments,  made  at  various  times  and  in 
different  countries,  have  been  fixed  at  11  of  tin  for  100  of  copper. 
It  has,  however,  been  ascertained,  that  for  pieces  of  a  calibre  below 
8,  an  alloy  of  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  tin  is  preferable.  Many  experi- 
ments have  also  been  made  to  ascertain  if  the  alloy  comd  not  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  other  metals,  as  zinc,  iron,  or  lead ;  but 
these  complicated  alloys  have  all  been  rejected,  on  account  of  the 

Sreat  variation  of  their  results ;  and  pieces  were  frequently  ren- 
ered  useless  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  such 
alloys  homogeneous  and  of  uniform  composition. 

The  use  of  cast-iron  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon  is  long  subse- 
quent to  that  of  brass.  As  it  is  cheaper,  it  might  be  very  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  bronze,  but  it  is  very  brittle,  and  pieces  of 
the  same  calibre  must  be  much  thicker  than  of  the  latter  metal, 
thus  becoming  too  ponderous  for  field-service.  They  are  well  adapted 
to  stationary  batteries,  fortifications,  coast  defence,  and  ships  of  war. 
Cast-iron  guns  ring  much  less  than  those  of  bronxe,  ana,  for  this 
reason,  are  preferable  on  board  of  ships,  where  brass  pieces,  on  the 
lower-deck  batteries,  would  make  a  noise  insupportable  by  die 
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rs.  Very  soft  cast-iron,  made  with  charcoal,  should  alone  he  used 
r  artillery ;  and  some  of  the  Swedish  iron  is  highly  valued  for  this 
irpose. 

The  furnaces  in  which  bronze  is  melted  should  contain  no  oxidiz- 

'  iBg  gases,  and  the  atmospheric  air  traversing  them  shonld  be  de- 

I    prived  by  combustion,  as  far  aa  possible,  of  its  oxygen,  because  the 

I   tin,  which  is  more  oxidisable  than  copper,  would  constantly  separate 

from  the  alloy  in  the  form  of  oxide,  and  the  composition  of  the 

bronze,  at  the  time  of  casting,  would  not  be  known  with  certainty. 

Figs.  575  and  576   represent   a  melting-furnace,  used   in  the 

cannon-foundry  at  Toulouse.    It  is  a  circular  reverberatory  furnace 

I  A.  with  a  surbased  dome,  heated  by  the  grate  F,  on  which  small 

[  Inllelfl  of  wood  are  burned.     The  wood  being  charged  through  the 
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from  the  hearth-sole  and  terminating  at  the  Tent-holes  eg^  eg^  which 
open  into  the  chimney  C,  by  means  of  which  arrangement  the  flame 
is  obliged  to  spread  over  the  metallic  bath  which  covers  the  hearth- 
sole.  Near  the  furnace  arc  cavities  M,  M',  lined  with  cement  to 
preserve  them  from  dampness,  and  in  which  the  monlds  are  placed, 
and  kept  firm  by  heaping  earth  around  them.  The  moulds,  which 
are  made  of  clay,  cow's-hair,  and  horse-dung,  intimately  mixed,  are 
fashioned  on  a  model  in  relief,  partlv  of  earth  and  partly  of  plaster, 
which  is  destroyed  when  the  mould  is  finished,  and  strengthened  by 
iron  bands  or  loops.  Above  the  mouth  of  the  gun  is  a  prolongation, 
called  the  masseloftej  or  lump,  the  use  of  which  will  soon  be  ex- 
plained. The  moulds,  after  being  baked  at  a  high  temperature,  so 
as  to  dry  them  as  much  as  possible,  are  fixed  in  their  places,  the 
breech  being  downward.  Between  the  tap-hole  i  and  the  moulds, 
canals  are  made  which  convey  the  liquid  bronze  into  each  mould ; 
and  above  is  a  railway  a(,  with  a  car  B,  containing  a  capstan,  by 
means  of  which  the  moulds,  when  filled,  can  be  lifted  out  and  carried 
away. 

Moulding-sand,  so  well  adapted  to  the  moulding  of  cast-iron  and 
other  metals,  has  been  substituted  for  the  earth  with  which  the 
moulds  are  made,  but  never  with  success,  as  the  walls  of  the  sand- 
mould  arc  too  compact  and  too  impervious  to  gases.  Now,  imme- 
diately after  the  casting  of  bronze,  the  metal  disengages  namerons 
gaseous  bubbles,  which  pass  through  the  porous  walls  of  the  mould, 
and  present  less  resistance  than  the  high  column  of  melted  metal ; 
while  in  the  sand-moulds,  the  gases  not  beinc  able  to  escape  through 
the  sides,  produce  a  constant  bubbling  in  the  mass,  giving  rise  to 
numerous  flaws,  and  assisting  the  separation,  by  eliquation,  of  the 
tin,  or  alloys  rich  in  tin. 

The  charge  of  a  furnace  is  composed  of  old  brass,  chiefly  con- 
demned cannons,  and  masselottes  taken  from  pieces  previously  cast, 
with  brass  turnings  taken  from  the  lathe  or  the  boring-machine, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  new  metals,  copper  and  tin,  besides  white 
metah,  or  alloys  very  rich  in  tin,  which  separate  by  eliquation  in 
the  moulds.  The  proportions  of  copper  and  tin  in  the  several  com- 
ponents being  determined  by  analysis,  they  are  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  100  copper  to  13  or  14  tin,  which  is  reduced  by  oxidation 
of  tin  in  the  furnace  to  the  normal  proportion  of  100  :  11. 

The  condemned  cannons  and  masselottes  are  laid  on  the  hearth- 
sole,  near  ftie  bridge,  where  the  temperature  is  highest ;  while  the 
copper,  which  should  be  very  pure,  in  bars,  and  the  turnings,  are 
placed  thereon,  the  white  metals  and  tin  being  added  at  a  later 
period.  In  6  or  7  hours  the  mass  is  almost  entirely  fused,  and  the 
flame  escapes  by  every  avenue.  The  smelter  first  stirs  the  material 
with  sticks  of  very  dry  wood,  and  draws  the  portions  which  are  not 
melted  toward  the  bridge ;  after  which  he  completes  the  charge  by 
adding  the  white  metals  and  tin,  which  he  runs  in  the  form  of  pigs 
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into  different  parts  of  the  bath.  He  stirs  it  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  render  it  homogeneous,  and,  after  skimming  off  the  superabun- 
dant scoriae,  closes  the  doors  of  the  furnace  and  blows  up  the  fire,  to 
bring  the  alloy  to  a  proper  state  of  liquidity ;  stirs  and  skims  it  a 
third  time,  and  then  opens  the  tap-hole.  Other  workmen  direct  the 
melted  metal  into  each  mould. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  ensues  in  a  few  moments  after  the 
casting.  A  bubbling  takes  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mould, 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  piece  and  the  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, and  a  portion  of  the  bronze  rises  in  the  form  of  a  mush- 
room, being  an  alloy  much  richer  in  tin  than  the  cast  metal.  A 
partial  eliquation  therefore  takes  place  during  the  cooling,  which 
causes  the  separation  of  an  alloy  more  fusible  and  containing  more 
tin.  The  composition  of  the  piece  itself  is  not  imiform,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  tin  diminishes  from  the  breech  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
masselotte.  The  intention  of  the  masselottes  is,  not  only  to  exert 
considerable  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  lower  strata  of  the  piece, 
but  also  to  furnish  metal  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  metal  by  cooling  and  its  loss  of  substance  by  eliquation. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  casting,  the  earth  is  cleared  away  in  order 
to  hasten  the  cooling  of  the  moulds ;  and  the  latter  are  removed  after 
48  hours,  broken,  and  the  cast  guns  carried  to  the  boring  and  tum- 
ingsbops. 

When  the  surface  of  the  piece  is  turned,  and  it  has  been  bored  to 
a  certain  point,  it  is  examined  to  ascertain  if  it  be  free  from  such 
defects  as  would  render  it  unserviceable.  Such  defects  are  various, 
and  called  by  different  names ;  but  they  are  nearly  all  produced  by 
eliquation  of  the  tin  or  very  fusible  alloys. 

FlatcSj  or  bubbles,  are  cavities  with  smooth  surfaces,  produced  by 
bubbles  of  gas  which  have  been  unable  to  escape ;  while  honei/combs 
are  cavities  with  rough  surfaces,  arising  from  irregular  distribution 
of  the  materials  or  badly  proportioned  alloy ;  and  worm-holes  are 
similar  but  smaller  cavities.  Cendrures  are  owing  to  impurities  in 
the  alloy,  remaining  in  the  metal,  or  detached  from  the  sides  of  the 
mould ;  and  tin-spots  are  produced  by  small,  very  hard  masses  of  an 
alloy  containing  20  or  25  per  cent,  of  tin,  which  became  separated 
by  eliquation,  and  were  unable  to  ascend  as  far  as  the  masselotte. 
Blasts,  or  cracks,  (sifflets,)  which  are  longitudinal  or  traverse  grooves, 
sometimes  extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  piece,  are 
likewise  owing  to  a  separation  of  the  tin. 

If  the  piece  is  found  to  be  perfect,  the  boring  and  turning  are 
completed,  and  it  is  subsequently  examined  and  proved  according 
to  the  regulations  of  the  service. 

TINNING  OF  COPPER  AND  BRASS. 

§  1081.  The  use  of  copper  and  brass  for  culinary  purposes  is 

dangerous,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  copper,  on  oxidizing 
z2 
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by  contact  with  the  air  and  acid  substances,  fonnB  very  poisonous 
salts,  unless  the  vessels  are  lined  with  a  coat  of  tin,  which  prevents 
the  liquids  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  copper.  The  tinning 
of  copper  is  effected  by  cleansing  the  pieces  with  chlorohydrate  of 
ammonia,  and  spreading,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  or  tow,  melted  tin 
over  their  surface  when  properly  heated.  The  tin  thus  adheres  to 
the  copper  and  covers  it  completely. 

Pins  are  made  of  brass  wire,  and  whitened  by  being  covered  with 
a  thin  coat  of  tin  by  the  humid  way.  The  pins  are  first  cleansed 
by  heating  them  in  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  then  placed 
in  a  copper  basin  with  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  and  tin.  The 
liquid  is  boiled  for  about  one  hour,  when  the  tin  dissolves  in  the 
cream  of  tartar  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated on  the  brass  of  the  pins,  covering  them  with  a  very  thin 
pellicle  of  metal. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BRASS  AND  BRONZE. 

§  1082.  We  have  said  (§  1078)  that  brass  is  composed  of  copper 
and  zinc,  but  that  a  small  quantity  of  lead  and  tin  is  usually  added, 
to  make  the  alloy  more  easy  to  work.  Gannon-metal  is  composed 
of  copper  and  tin  alone,  but  the  metal  used  for  ornamental  objects 
and  medals  contains  in  addition  zinc  and  frequently  lead.  We 
shall  therefore  consider  the  more  general  case,  and  suppose  that  the 
alloy  to  be  analyzed  contains  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  lead. 

The  alloy  is  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  tin 
into  insoluble  metastannic  acid  ;^  while  the  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  are 
transformed  into  soluble  nitrate's.  After  treatment  with  water,  the 
metastannic  acid  is  collected  on  a  filter ;  and  the  weight  of  tin  in 
the  alloy  is  inferred  from  that  of  the  metastannic  acid. 

The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  sulphuric  acid 
added,  which  converts  the  nitrates  into  sulphates ;  and  then,  after 
having  driven  off  the  nitric  acid  by  heat,  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
water,  when  the  sulphate  of  lead,  being  insoluble,  is  separated  on  a 
filter  and  weighed  after  calcination,  the  quantity  of  lead  in  the  alloy 
being  deduced  from  its  weight. 

The  liquor  is  then  supersaturated  with  sulf  hydric  acid  gas,  which 
precipitates  the  copper  entirely  in  the  state  of  sulphide,  while  the 
zinc  remains  in  solution,  because  it  is  not  precipitated  by  sulf  hydric 
acid  in  a  li([uid  containing  an  excess  of  acid.  The  sulphide  of  cop- 
per is  treated  as  described,  (§  1059,)  and  the  copper  is  determined 
in  the  state  of  oxide,  by  means  of  the  standard  solution  of  sulphide 
of  sodium. 

The  liquid  is  boiled  in  order  to  drive  off  the  sulf  hydric  acid,  and 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  zmc  in  the  state 
of  hydrocarbonate,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  weighed  after 
calcination,  the  zinc  being  thus  determined  in  the  state  of  oxide. 
In  very  accurate  analyses,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain  if  the  filtered 
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liquid  does  not  still  contain  a  small  quantity  of  adnc,  which  often 
happens,  because,  when  acting  on  the  alloy  by  nitric  acid,  ammo- 
niacal  salts  are  frequently  formed,  which  prevent  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  the  zmc  by  the  alkaline  carbonates.  In  order  to  be 
sure  of  this,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  cal- 
cined to  drive  oflF  the  ammonia,  when,  by  treatment  with  water,  the 
zinc  remains  in  the  state  of  carbonate. 

It  frequently  happens  that  brass  or  bronze  contains  a  small 
quantv  of  iron,  introduced  by  the  fact  of  impure  metals  being  used 
in  making  the  alloy.  In  this  case,  after  having  boiled  the  liquid, 
the  copper  of  which  is  precipitated  by  sulfhydric  acid,  a  few  pinches 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  must  be  thrown  into  the  boiling  liquid,  or  a 
current  of  chlorine  passed  through  the  solution,  in  order  to  convert 
the  iron  into  the  sesquioxide.  The  liquid  is  saturated  by  ammonia, 
and  the  succinate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  iron  from  it,  is 
added.  The  filtered  liquid  which  contains  the  zinc,  contains  too  large 
a  proportion  of  ammoniacal  salts  to  allow  this  metal  to  be  imme- 
diately precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  for  which  reason  the  liquid 
must  be  evaporated,  the  carbonate  of  soda  added,  and  the  substance 
be  perfectly  dried.  By  treating  it  with  water  the  hydrocarbonate  is 
wholly  precipitated. 


MERCURY. 

Equivalent  =  109  (1250.0 ;  0  =  100). 

§  1083.  Mercury  is  the  only  metal  which  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  It  congeals  at  temperatures  below  40° ;  and  then 
forms  a  white,  very  brilliant  metal,  resembling  silver.  Solid  mer- 
cury is  malleable,  and  flattens  under  the  hammer,  so  that  medals 
may  bo  struck  of  it.  In  the  polar  regions,  mercury  frequently  con- 
geals from  the  intense  degree  of  cold ;  and  it  may  be  solidified  in  a 
refrigerating  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  (§  254,)  or  in 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  chloride  of  calcium,  (§  874).  It  is  su£Scient  to 
use  finely  pounded  ice,  cooled  below  32°,  and  small  crystalline 
grains  of  chloride  of  calcium,  such  as  are  obtained  by  crystallizing 
a  concentrated  hot  solution,  and  disturbing  the  crystallization.  By 
operating  on  a  moderate  quantity  of  mercmy,  placed  in  a  large 
crucible,  which  is  gradually  cooled  in  the  refrigerating  mixture,  the 
metal  may  be  obtained  crystallized,  if,  as  soon  as  a  thin  crust  of 
solid  mercury  forms  on  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  the  liquid  portion 
is  poured  off;  when  brilliant  regular  octohedrons,  often  clearly  ter- 
minated, are  found  on  the  inside. 

The  density  of  solid  mercury  has  been  found  to  be  14.4,  at  a  tem- 
perature a  little  below  that  of  its  congelation ;  while  the  specific 
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gravity  of  the  metal  in  the  liquid  state  is  18.596,  at  a  temperature 
of  32*^.  Mercury  expands,  while  passing  from  82°  to  212°,  by  a 
fraction  0.018163  of  its  volume  at  32°,  or  hy  |^  for  every  degree, 
which  is  ecjual  to  ^  for  each  centigrade  degree.  It  boils  at  662*^ 
of  the  air  thermometer,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  6976.  The 
tension  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  is  appreciable  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, although  it  is  too  feeble  to  be  accurately  measured ;  bat 
the  volatility  of  mercury  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  action  which 
the  metal  exerts,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  distance,  on  da- 
guerreotype plates  which  have  been  exposed  to  iodine  and  affected 
by  light.  The  globules  of  mercury  which  condense  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  vacuum  of  barometers,  also  attest  its  volatility.  At 
the  temperature  of  212°  the  tension  of  mercurial  vapour  is  about  | 
millimetre.  By  boiling  the  metal  with  water,  in  a  glass  retort,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  mercury  is  distilled.  Below  32°  the  vola- 
tilization of  mercury  is  nearly  inappreciable,  and  its  vapour  appears 
to  no  longer  possess  the  expansive  force  characterizing  elastic  fluids. 
In  fact,  on  suspending  a  leaf  of  gold  in  a  bottle  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  allowing  the  bottle  to  rest  for  several 
days  in  a  low  temperature,  the  leaf  is  whitened  by  the  mercurial 
vapour  only  to  the  height  of  a  few  centimetres  above  the  surface  of 
the  bath,  the  upper  portion  always  retaining  its  characteristic  yel- 
low colour. 

§  1084.  The  mercury  of  commerce  is  nearly  pure  when  it  comes 
directly  from  the  furnace,  while  that  used  in  the  laboratory  almost 
always  contains  small  quantities  of  foreign  metals  and  oxide  of  mer- 
cury in  solution.  After  some  time,  especially  in  summer,  mercury 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air ;  and  when  the  metal  is  agitated,  the 
oxide  is  scattered  through  the  whole  mass,  but,  when  at  rest,  rises 
to  the  surface  and  forms  a  gray  pellicle.  When  mercury  is  pure,  it 
adheres  neither  to  glass  nor  to  porcelain,  but  flows  freely  over  its 
surface ;  but  when  it  contains  foreign  matters,  or  even  oxide  of 
mercury,  it  adheres  remarkably,  and  on  rolling  it  slowly  over  a 
glass  plate,  does  not  form  spherical  globules,  but  drops  elongated 
in  the  shape  of  tears,  which  are  wrinkled  on  their  surface,  and  leave 
a  gray  pellicle  adhering  to  the  glass :  the  mercury  is  then  said  to 
leave  a  tail^  (faire  une  (iueue.)  The  mercury  of  the  laboratory 
cistern  may  be  greatly  purified  by  passing  over  the  surface  of  the 
bath,  a  very  dry,  large  glass  tube,  to  which  the  superficial  pellicle 
of  gray  oxide  adheres,  and  may  thus  be  removed. 

Mercury  is  purified,  in  the  first  place,  by  distillation,  which  opera- 
tion is  easily  eflected  in  the  cast-iron  bottles  in  which  it  is  UBoally 
transported.  One  of  these  bottles  being  half-filled  with  mercury, 
and  a  curved  gun-barrel  abc  introduced  into  its  mouth,  the  bottle  is 
arranged  in  a  furnace,  as  represented  in  fig.  577,  and  a  tube  cd^ 
formed  of  several  layers  of  linen  and  dipping  into  a  pan  of  water, 
is  attached  to  the  gun-bairel.     The  end  of  the  latter  and  the  linsa 
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portion  of  the  foreign 
metals  in  tke  bottle,  A 
considerable  quantity, 
however,  is  carried  over 
by  distillatioi 
cannot  be  expected  to 
obtain  pure  mercury 
from  a  single  operation. 
The  distilled  mercury  is 
placed  in  a  cast-iron  re- 
ceiver, ordinary  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  twice 
its  weight  of  water  is 
" ;  when  protonitrate  or 


_>oiired  npon  it,  and  it  ia  heated  to  50°  or 

mercury  is  formed,  which,  together  with  the  free  acid,  react  on  the 
foreign  metals,  while  the  latter  dissolve  in  the  acid  liquid,  the  oxide 
of  mercury  which  may  have  formed  by  contact  with  the  air,  during 
distillation,  also  entering  into  solution.  The  acid  is  allowed  to  act 
for  at  least  24  hours,  stirring  the  mass  from  time  to  time;  and 
lastly,  it  is  gently  heated  to  drive  off  the  water,  when  the  nitrate 
of  mercury  remains  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  crust,  which  ia  re- 
moved, and  from  which  the  metallic  mercury  can  be  extracted. 
The  mercury  ia  washed  rapidly  in  water,  and  dried,  first  with  tissue 
paper,  and  then  under  a  hell-glass  with  quicklime. 

The  distillation  of  mercury  frees  it  so  imperfectly  from  foreign 
nhetances  that  it  is  rarely  useful,  and  it  is  in  all  cases  preferable 
D  treat  the  impure  mercury  directly  with  nitric  acid  and  repeat  the 
iperation  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

When  mercury  merely  contains  oxide,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  it  in 
H  bottle  with  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
~  D  shake  it  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  bring  all  its  parts  into  con- 
t  with  the  acid.  In  2  or  3  daya  the  acid  is  poured  off  and  the 
lercury  washed. 

a  time,  mercury  exerts  a  deleterious  action  on  the  animal 
ionomy.  Workmen  in  this  metal,  or  those  who  are  frequently 
)Dsed  to  its  vapours,  are  liable  to  paralysis  and  copious  salivation. 
'IVe  have  mentioned  that  mercury  absorbs,  after  some  time,  a 
ill  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  even  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
rature ;  but  the  oxide,  mixed  with  or  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity 
■m  free  metal,  forms  a  gray  j>ellicle,  which  adheres  to  glass,  or  the 
f  forface  of  the  bath.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  the  pellicle  contains 
Kozide  of  mercury,  it  suffices  to  distil  a  certain  quantity  of  it  in  a 
feBrrent  of  nitrogen  gas,  when  it  deposits  a  small  crystalline  residue 
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of  red  oxide  of  mercury.  Oxidation  advances  more  rapidly  at  tlie 
boiling  point  of  mercury ;  and  by  boiling  the  metal  slowly  in  a  long- 
necked  balloon,  into  wluch  the  air  enters  freely,  a  considerabTe 
quantity  of  oxide  of  mercury  can  be  produced  in  the  form  of  small, 
red  prismatic  crystals.  This  oxide  was  originally  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  called  by  the  old  chemists  precipitate  per  Me;  and  it  has 
already  been  shown  (note  to  §  95,  vof.  i.)  that  by  keeping  mercniy 
for  a  very  long  time  at  a  temperature  approaching  its  bomng  point, 
it  is  possible  to  determine  by  approximation  the  composition  of  at- 
mospheric air. 

Concentrated  chlorohydric  acid  does  not  sensibly  act  on  mercniy 
even  when  hot,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  attack  it ;  whfle 
concentrated  hot  sulphuric  acid  soon  transforms  it  into  solphate  of 
mercurv,  with  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Nitric  acid,  even  when  cold,  attacks  mercury  when  the  add  is 
dilute,  while  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  disengagea. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MERCURY  WITH  OXTGEK. 

§  1085.  Two  compounds  of  mercurr  with  oxygen  are  known :  the 
less  oxygenated,  to  which  wc  shall  give  the  name  of  blach^xidtj  or 
suboxide  of  mercury ^"^  corresponding  to  the  formula  HggO  ;  while 
the  formula  of  the  more  oxygenated,  which  we  shall  call  red^  or 
protoxide  of  mercury,  is  HgO. 

Suboxide  of  mercury  Ilg^O  is  not  a  very  fixed  compound,  but 
forms  with  the  acids  well-defined  salts,  which  crystallize  readily.  It 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  one  of  its  salts,  the  nitrate,  for  example, 
by  caustic  potassa,  when  a  black  precipitate  is  formed,  which  de- 
composes spontaneously  into  the  red  oxide  and  metallic  mercmy. 
By  grinding  the  powder  in  a  mortar  for  some  time,  small  globules 
of  metallic  mercury  will  be  found,  which  decomposition  takes  place 
much  more  rapidly  at  the  temperature  of  212^,  or  even  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature,  when  assisted  by  solar  light. 

The  protoxide  or  red  oxide  of  mercury  HgO  is  formed  when  mer- 
cury is  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  hi^h  temperature,  which  process, 
however,  yields  only  a  small  quantity ;  and  it  is  more  easfly  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  nitrate  of  mercury  by  moderate  heat.  The 
same  oxide  is  obtained  by  calcining  the  subnitrate  HgaO,XO,  or 
the  protonitrate  HgO,N03 ;  but  the  product  differs  slightly  in  ap- 
pearance, according  to  the  nature  of  the  nitrate  from  which  it  was 
formed.  Thus,  the  nitrate  HgOjNO^  in  small  crystals,  produces 
crystalline  oxide  of  mercury  of  a  brickdust  colour,  while  l^e  nitrate 
Hg,0,NO,  yields  an  orange-yellow  oxide. 

By  adding  potassa  to  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury 

*  The  name  of  protoxide  is  sometimes  giTen  to  the  snbozido  of  nnreuj  Ha^t 
and  that  of  hmoxide  to  the  protoxide  HgO :  we  shaU  not  adopt  tUs  noim 
for  the  reasons  giTen,  ({ 1040,)  because  it  does  not  agree  with  our 
formulsB. 
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HgOjNO,,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  anhydrous  oxide  of  mercury  is 
obtained. 

The  red  and  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  constitute  two  isomeric 
states,  which  are  evinced  in  some  chemical  reactions.  The  non- 
calcined  yellow  oxide,  that  is,  the  oxide  obtained  by  the  humid  way, 
is  more  easily  attacked  by  chlorine  than  the  red  oxide,  and,  when 
oold,  combines  with  oxalic  acid,  which  under  the  same  circumstances 
exerts  no  action  on  the  red  oxide. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  THE  SUBOXIDE  OF  MERCURY,  Hg,0. 

§  1086.  The  suboxide  of  mercury  Hg^O  forms  with  the  majority 
of  the  acids  well-defined  salts,  which  are  often  called  salts  of  mer- 
eury  at  the  minimum.  The  subnitratc  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
cold  mercury  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  taking  care  to  keep  the  mercury 
in  excess;  and  the  subsulphate  is  prepared  by  heating  mercury 
in  excess  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Many  salts  of  mercury 
at  the  minimum  are  prepared  by  double  decomposition. 

Suboxide  of  mercury  forms  several  salts  with  the  same  acid;  and 
the  neutral  salts  are  colourless  when  the  acid  is  free  from  colour, 
while  the  basic  salts  are  yellow.  The  latter  are  insoluble  in  water, 
while  the  majority  of  the  neutral  salts  produce  colourless  solutions. 
Some  neutral  salts  of  the  suboxide  are  decomposed  by  water  into 
basic  salts  which  are  precipitated,  and  salts  with  excess  of  acid 
which  dissolve.     These  salts  are  known  by  the  following  characters : 

The  caustic  alkalies  and  ammonia  throw  down  a  black  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  reagent,  and  which,  when  slightly  heated, 
yields  globules  of  metallic  mercury.  If  it  be  rubbed  with  a  blade 
of  very  bright  copper,  the  latter  becomes  white  by  being  alloyed 
with  the  mercury.  The  alkaline  carbonates  yield  cQrty-yellow  pre- 
cipitates which  soon  turn  black. 

Prussiate  of  potash  throws  down  a  white  precipitate. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  gives  a  black  precipitate,  and  the  alkaline  sulf- 
hydrates  yield  the  same  precipitate,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent. 

Chlorohydric  acid  and  the  chlorides  throw  down  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  chloride  of  mercury  Hg.Cl,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and 
dilute  acids. 

Iodide  of  potassium  gives  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  which  dis- 
solves in  an  excess  of  reagent. 

Iron,  zinc,  and  copper  precipitate  mercmy  from  its  solutions,  in 
the  state  of  an  amalgam. 

Subnitrates  of  Mercury. 

§  1087.  Suboxide  of  mercury  forms  several  compounds  with  nitric 
add.  The  neutral  nitrate  is  obtained  by  pouring  an  excess  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  metallic  mercury,  and  allowing  the  action  to  ensue  in 
the  cold;  when  the  mercury  oxidizes  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
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of  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  and,  after  some  time,  large,  colour- 
less crystals  of  subnitrate  separate,  the  formula  of  which  is  Hg^O^NO^ 
+2H0,  and  which  dissolve  in  a  small  qnantity  of  cold  water,  bat 
are  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  this  dnid,  a  basic  nitrate 
being  precipitated,  which  may  be  redissolved  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  dilute  nitric  acid  be  added  to  a  large  excess 
of  metallic  mercury,  and  allowed  to  react,  when  cold,  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  the  metal  becomes  covered  with  large,  colourless  errs- 
tals,  generally  well  defined,  belonging  to  a  basic  nitrate,  of  which 
the  formula  is  3HgsO,2N03+3HO.  If  this  salt  or  the  neutral  ni- 
trate be  treated  with  tepid  water,  a  bibasic  nitrate  of  the  formnla 
2HggO,N03  is  obtained.  By  boiling  the  latter  compound  with 
water,  it  is  converted  into  a  green  powder,  which  appears  to  be  a 
still  more  basic  nitrate. 

The  neutral  nitrate  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  basic  nitrates 
by  rubbing  them  up  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sea-salt,  in 
which  case  the  neutral  nitrate  remains  colourless,  because  the  mer- 
cury passes  entirely  into  the  state  of  chloride  Hg,Cl,  while  the  basic 
nitrates  turn  blackish  gray,  because  suboxide  of  mercury  Hg^O  is 
separated  simultaneously  with  the  chloride  Hg,Cl. 

When  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  is  added  to  an  equally  dilate 
solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury,  a  ^ray  precipitate  of  the  formula 
(NH,-^3HgaO)N03  is  obtained,  and  which  is  used  in  pharmai^ 
under  the  name  of  soluble  mercury  of  Hahnemann.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  precipitate  varies  according  to  the  concentration  and 
temperature  of  the  solutions. 

Suhsulphate  of  Mercury. 

§  1088.  By  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of 
mercury,  the  subsulphate  is  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  pow- 
der, which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  one  part  of  the  salt 
requiring  500  parts  of  cold  and  300  of  boiline  water.  It  is  also 
obtained  by  heating  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  large  excess 
of  mercury,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  proto- 
sulphate  HgOjSO,. 

Suhcarbonate  of  Mercury. 

§  1089.  By  pouring  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  into  a  solu- 
tion of  subnitrate  of  mercury,  a  white  granular  precipitate  of  the 
formula  IlggOjCO^  is  obtained. 

SALTS  OF  THE  PROTOXIDE  OF  MERCURY,  HgO. 

§  1090.  The  neutral  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury  HgO  are 
colourless,  while  the  basic  salts  are  yellow ;  and  their  solutions  ex- 
hibit the  following  reactions : 

Caustic  potassa  and  soda,  in  excess,  yield  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
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the  protoxide,  while  ammonia  in  general  produces  white  precipitates, 
containing  ammonia  or  its  elements. 

Carbonate  of  potassa  throws  down  a  red  precipitate,  which  does 
not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  reagent,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
^Tes  a  white  precipitate. 

The  alkaline  phosphates  and  arscniates  form  white  precipitates, 
easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acid. 

Sulf  hydric  acid,  in  small  quantity,  throws  down  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  contains,  at  the  same  time,  sulf  hydric  acid  and  the 
elements  of  the  mercurial  salt;  while  the  same  acid,  in  larger 
quantity,  produces  an  orange  precipitate.  But  if  the  solution  of 
the  mercurial  salt  be  digested  with  an  excess  of  sulf  hydric  acid,  the 
precipitate  turns  black,  owing  to  the  forming  of  sulphide  of  mer- 
cuty  HgS.  The  alkalLie  sulf  hydrates  also  yield  white  or  orange 
precipitates  when  used  in  small  quantity,  and  in  excess  they  turn 
the  precipitate  black. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  with  protosalts  of  mer- 
cury in  solution  a  white  precipitate,  which  turns  blue  after  long  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  the  ferrocyanide  of  mercury  being  then  decom- 
posed ;  and  while  soluble  simple  cyanide  of  mercury  is  formed,  prus- 
sian-blue  is  separated. 

Iodide  of  potassium  gives  a  beautiful  red  precipitate,  which  may 
dissolve  both  in  an  excess  of  alkaline  iodide  and  in  an  excess  of  the 
mercurial  salt,  soluble  double  iodides  being  formed  in  both  cases. 

Chlorohydric  acid  and  the  solutions  of  the  soluble  chlorides  do  not 
precipitate  protosalts  of  mercury,  unless  their  solution  be  very  con- 
centrated ;  which  characteristic  distinguishes  them  from  the  subsalts 
of  mercury,  which  yield,  in  this  case,  a  white  precipitate  HgjCl, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  their  dilution.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  a  mercurial  solution  contains,  at  the  same  time,  subsalts  and 
protosalts  of  mercury,  chlorohydric  acid  is  poured  into  it,  when  all 
the  mercury  which  existed  in  the  state  of  suboxide  is  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  chloride  Hg,Gl,  while  that  which  was  in  the  state  of 
protoxide  is  dissolved.  It  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to  ascertain  if  the 
filtered  solution  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury with  potassa,  or  a  red  precipitate  ^ith  iodide  of  potassium. 

Protonitrate  of  Mercury. 

§  1091.  Protonitrate  of  mercury  is  obtained  by  dissolving  mer- 
cury, when  hot,  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  boiling  the  salt  with 
nitric  acid  until  no  more  reddish  vapours  are  disengaged.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  the  neutral  salt  exists  in  the  acid  solution,  but,  if 
the  latter  be  evaporated,  it  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  the 
basic  nitrate  2HffO,N03+2HO.  The  neutral  nitrate  cannot  be 
separated  by  pounng  alcohol  into  the  solution,  as  the  bibasic  nitrate 
is  asain  precipitated.    Nevertheless,  the  solution  with  an  excess  of 

acid,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  deposits  crystals  of 
Vol.  U.— Y 
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neutral  nitrate,  when  kept  for  some  time  in  a  refrigerating  mixture. 
If  the  preceding  nitrates  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
thej  are  decomposed,  and  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  of  which 
the  formula  is  SHgOjNO^+HO,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  fixedness,  for  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  nitric  and  snlphiiric 
acid.  Boiled  with  water,  it  again  gives  off  acid,  and,  if  the  ebulli- 
tion were  sufficiently  prolonged,  it  would  probably  be  converted  into 
an  oxide.  If  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercoiy  be  boiled  with 
metallic  mercury,  the  subnitrate  HgfijSO^  is  obtained. 

Protosulphate  of  Mercury. 

§  1092.  Protosulphate  of  mercury  is  obtained  by  heatine  metallie 
mercury  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  a  white  crys- 
talline powder  being  formed.  But  the  evaporation  with  sulphuric 
acid  must  be  prolonged  until  copious  vapours  of  the  acid  are  given 
off,  as,  otherwise,  the  protosulphate  of  mercury  would  be  mixed  with 
subsulphate.  This  compound  is  often  prepared  in  manufactories 
of  chemicals,  because  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  chloride 
of  mercury  HgCl,  or  corrosive  sublimate.  One  part  of  mercury 
and  slightly  more  than  1  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are 
then  heated  in  a  glass  retort,  and  when  the  metallic  mercury  has 
disappeared,  the  heat  is  still  continued  in  a  sand-bath  until  the  pro- 
duct is  perfectly  dried,  when  anhydrous  sulphate  is  obtained.  It  is 
decomposed,  when  treated  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  into  a  yel- 
low basic  salt  3HgO,S03,  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
turpeth  mineral^  and  into  a  salt  with  a  great  excess  of  acid,  whidi 
crystallizes  on  the  evaporation  of  the  bquid.  Turpeth  mineral  is 
itself  decomposed  by  being  boiled  with  water,  and  oxide  of  mercniy 
is  left  only  at  last. 

Protochromates  of  Mercury. 

§  1093.  Two  protochromates  of  mercury  are  known,  the  formulse 
of  which  are  8HgO,Cr03  and  4HgO,CrO,.  The  first  is  obtained 
by  pouring  protonitrate  of  mercury  into  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potassa,  or  by  boiling  the  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  with  the  bi- 
chromate ;  it  is  a  brick-red  precipitate.  The  chromate  4HgO,CrO, 
is  obtained  by  boiling  for  a  long  time  the  red  protoxide  of  mercury 
with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa. 

Protocarhonates  of  Mercury. 

.  §  1094.  By  adding  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mercury  to  a 
solution  of  neutral  carbonate  of  potassa  in  great  excess,  an  ochrous 
brown  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  is  formed, 
having  the  formula  4ngO,CO,;  and  if  the  same  experiment  be 
made  by  substituting  the  bicarbonate  for  the  neutral  alkaline  car- 
bonate, a  brown  precipitate  of  the  formula  SHgOyCO,  is  obtained. 
The  precipitates  which  are  formed  when  alkaune  carbonates  are 
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poured  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  are  very  complicated, 
because  subnitrates  of  mercury  are  first  deposited. 

Fulminate  of  Mercury. 

§  1095.  This  is  a  highly  explosive  compound,  consisting  of  prot- 
oxide of  mercury  united  with  an  acid,  fulminic  acidj  formed  of 
cyanogen  and  oxygen,  and  of  which  the  formula  is  CyO  or  C^O, 
and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  percussion  caps.  Fulminate  of 
mercury  is  prepared  by  causing  alcohol  to  react  on  the  acid  proto- 
nitrate.  A  quantity  of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  nitric 
acid  of  35°  or  40°  of  Baum^,  and  11  parts  of  alcohol  at  .86  are 
gradually  added  to  the  solution;  and,  while  the  temperature  is 
dowly  elevated,  a  lively  reaction  accompanied  by  a  copious  evolu- 
tion of  reddish  vapours  soon  ensues,  when  the  liquid,  on  cooling, 
deposits  small  crystals  of  a  yellowish-white  colour. 

Fulminate  of  mercury  is  one  of  the  most  explosive  compounds 
known,  and  should  be  handled  with  great  care,  especially  when  it  is 
diy,  as  it  detonates  when  rubbed  against  a  hard  body.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  again  de- 
posited in  crystals  during  cooling. 

The  fulminating  material  of  percussion  caps  is  made  of  fulminate 
of  mercury,  prepared  as  just  stated,  after  having  been  washed  in 
cold  water.  The  substance  is  allowed  to  drain  until  it  contains 
only  about  20  per  cent,  of  water,  and  is  then  mixed  with  §  of  its 
weight  of  nitre,  which  mixture  is  ground  on  a  marble  table  with  a 
muller  of  guaiacum-wood.  A  small  quantity  of  the  paste  is  then 
placed  in  each  copper  cap  and  allowed  to  dry,  the  fulminating  pow- 
der in  the  cap  being  often  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  varnish  to 
preserve  it  from  moisture. 

OXIDE  OF  MERCUBY  AND  AMMONU. 

§  1096.  By  treating  protoxide  of  mercury  HgO  with  a  larse  ex- 
cess of  perfectly  caustic  liquid  ammonia,  a  yellow  powder  is  ob- 
tained, which  must  be  rapidly  washed  and  dried  under  a  bell-^lass 
with  quicklime,  and  the  composition  of  which  is  expressed  by 
4HgO,NH,+2HO,  although  a  more  rational  formula  would  be 
8HgO,HgNH,+3HO.  It  is  called  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia. 
The  preparation  of  this  substance  must  be  effected  without  access 
of  air,  as,  otherwise,  the  compound  would  soon  absorb  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  with  carbonate  of 
the  same  compound  oxide  would  be  obtained ;  for  which  purpose, 
the  oxide  of  mercury  is  placed  in  a  bottle  completely  filled  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  perfectly  caustic  ammonia,  and  then  corked. 
Either  the  red  or  yellow  variety  of  protoxide  of  mercury  may  be 
used,  but  the  red  oxide  requires  a  greater  length  of  time.  The 
hydrated  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  when  left  for  a  long  time 
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in  a  dry  yacuom,  loses  its  water ;  and  if  it  be  left  until  it  no  longer 
loses  in  weight,  a  brown  powder  remains,  which  concuBts  of  anhy- 
droiis  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  SHgO^HgNH,.  The  dishy- 
dration  takes  place  very  rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  266^,  irithoiit 
any  decomposition  of  the  substance. 

The  hydrated  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  A  cold  solution  of  caustic  potassa  exerts  scarcelT 
any  action  on  it ;  while  at  the  boilinc  point  ammonia  is  disengage^ 
but  the  ebullition  must  be  long  contmued  to  effect  complete  dewm' 
position. 

Anhydroiis  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  is  much  more  fixed, 
as  potaBsa  decomposes  it  only  when  heated  to  the  fusing  point  of 
the  alkali.  The  combination  exhibits  all  the  characters  of  a  power- 
ful base :  it  combines  with  the  acids  and  forms  well-defined  salts. 
It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  nearly  as  readily  as  lime  and  baryta,  and 
its  carbonate  does  not  decompose  at  212^ ;  it  also  expels  ammonia 
from  its  salts  as  rapidly  as  lime  and  baryta.  The  proportion  of  oxide 
of  mercury  and  ammonia  represented  by  the  formula  SHgO^HgNHs 
corresponds  to  1  equivalent  of  a  base  RO,  and  saturates  1  eqnira- 
lent  of  acid.  ' 

The  following  compounds  have,  thus  far,  been  obtained  : 

Hydrated  base 8HgO,HgNH,+8HO. 

Intermediate  hydrate 8HgO,HgNH.+HO. 

Anhydrous  base 8HgO,HgNB[,. 

Sulphate (3HgO,HgNH,),SO,. 

Hydrated  carbonate (3HgO,HgNH,),CO,+HO, 

Carbonate  dried  at  275° (3HgO,HgNH.),CO^ 

Oxalate (3HgO,HgNHJ,C,0,. 

Nitrate (3HgO,HgNH.),NO^+HO. 

Bromate (3HgO,HgNiy,BrO,. 

Several  chlorides  and  iodides  are  also  known  which  are  derived 
from  the  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  by  reactions  resembling 
those  by  which  the  ordinary  metallic  oxides  are  converted  into 
chlorides  and  iodides.     The  formulaB  of  these  compounds  are : 

Chloride (2HgO,HgCl),HgNH^ 

Another  chloride 3HgCl,HgNH,. 

Iodide (2HgO,HgIo),HgNH^ 

Sulphate  of  Mercury  and  Ammonia. 

§  1097.  If  protosulphate  of  mercury  HcO,SO,  be  added,  by  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  to  caustic  ammonia,  the  salt  is  dissolved  m  Tety 
large  quantity ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  diluted  with  a  great  deal  of 
water,  a  copious  white  precipitate  forms,  which  was  long  known  as 
ammoniacal  turpethy  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  sulphate  of 
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mercury  and  ammonia  (3HgO,HgNHj,)SO,.     The  composition  of 
this  product  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  constant. 

Carbonate  of  Mercury  and  Ammonia. 

%  1098.  This  salt  is  readily  prepared  by  the  direct  combination 
of  carbonic  acid  with  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia  suspended  in 
water ;  when  an  insoluble  yellow  compound,  consisting  of  the  hy- 
drated  carbonate,  is  obtained.  It  parts  with  its  water  at  about  284^ 
and  passes  into  the  state  of  anhydrous  carbonate. 

Oxalate  of  Mercury  and  Ammonia. 

§1099.  The  oxalate  of  mercury  and  ammonia  is  obtained  by 
digesting  the  protoxalate  of  mercury,  made  by  double  decomposi- 
tion, witn  caustic  ammonia  in  excess,  when  a  white  granular  pow- 
der is  obtained,  which  explodes  when  heated. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MERCURY  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  1100.  If  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  be  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  a  subsalt  of  mercury  a  black  precipitate  is  obtained,  which 
is  the  sulphide  of  mercury  Hg^S,  corresponding  to  the  suboxide 
HgaO ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  raised  the  precipitate  is  rapidly 
converted,  even  in  the  water,  into  the  protosulphide  HgS,  and  into 
metaUic  mercury. 

K  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  a 
protosalt  of  mercury,  there  results  first  a  white  precipitate,  which  is 
a  compound  of  protosulphide  of  mercury  with  the  mercurial  salt 
subjected  to  the  reaction.  Thus,  the  protosulphate  HgOySO,  is  con- 
verted into  a  compound  of  which  the  formula  is  HgO,S08+2HgS, 
while  the  protonitrate  HgO,NO,  gives  the  compound  HgO,NO,+ 
2HgS,  and  the  protochloride  HgCl  yields  the  product  HgCl+2HgS. 
But  if  the  liquid  be  completely  saturated  by  the  gas,  the  precipitate 
turns  black,  and  consists  entirely  of  sulphide  of  mercury  HgS,  which, 
when  heated  in  a  retort,  sublimes  completely  without  change,  and 
yields  a  red  product  of  a  crystalline  fibrous  texture,  having  the 
same  composition  as  the  black  precipitate,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  cinnabar.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  a  continued 
trituration  of  mercury  with  sulphur,  when  a  black  substance  is 
formed,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of 
agthiops  mineral.  In  order  to  obtain  the  sulphide  of  mercury  HgS, 
it  is  better  to  rub  together  6  parts  of  mercury  and  1  of  sulphur,  the 
black  substance  which  results  yielding  cinnabar  by  sublimation. 
Sulphide  of  mercury  HgS  is  found  in  nature,  most  frequently  in 
deep  red,  compact  masses,  but  also  forming,  sometimes,  beautiful 
red  transparent  crystals  derived  from  the  rhombohedron  of  71°. 
It  18  the  principal  ore  of  mercury. 

Under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  cinnabar  vola- 
tilizes before  fusing,  and  produces  a  brownish-yellow  vapour,  the 
t2 
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density  of  which  is  5.4,  "while  the  specific  graTity  of  solid  chmalitr 
is  8.1. 

The  sulphide  of  mercury  HgS  sometimes  exhibits  a  red  colour 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  sublimed  cinnabar,  and  is  used  in  oO 
and  aquarelle  painting  under  the  name  of  Yemilion.     The  most 
beautiful  vermilion  is  prepared  by  the  reaction,  assisted  by  water, 
of  the  alkaline  polysulphides  on  sulphide  of  mercury:   800  parts 
of  mercury  and  114  of  sulphur  being  triturated  for  2  or  8  hours  ia 
a  mortar,  and  75  parts  of  potassa  and  400  of  water  added,  the  whde 
is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  118^,  and  shaken  from  time 
to  time,  when  the  black  precipitate  soon  turns  red ;  and  when  it  has 
attained  the  proper  shade,  it  is  rapidly  washed  with  hot  water.    If 
the  action  of  the  alkaline  sulphide  were  prolonged  too  much,  the 
substance  would  again  become  brown,     very  fine  vermilion  is  abo 
obtained  by  heating,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  at  an  average 
temperature  of  122^,  ordinary  cinnabar,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  with  a  solution  of  alkaline  sulphide.     The  phenomenon 
of  the  change  of  colour  of  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  bv  contact  with 
the  alkaline  sulphides,  has  not  yet  been  properly  explained. 

Cinnabar  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  the  furnaces  for 
working  ores  of  mercury.  At  Idria,  in  Garinthia,  100  parts  of  mer> 
cury  and  18  parts  of  powdered  sulphur  are  placed  in  small  wooden 
tubs,  which  are  turned  for  3  or  4  hours  around  their  horizontal  axis, 
when  a  black  sulphide  of  mercury  is  formed,  which  is  then  sublimed 
in  cast-iron  vessels,  covered  with  capitals  of  baked  clay,  on  whidi 
the  cinnabar  condenses. 

Cinnabar  is  readily  roasted  in  the  air,  sulphurous  acid  being  dis- 
engaged, while  metallic  mercury  distils  over.  It  is  easily  deecmn 
posed  by  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  many  of  the  metals.  The  non- 
oxidizing  acids  act  on  it  with  difficulty,  whUe  it  is  readily  attacked 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  especially  by  aqua  regia. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MERCUKY  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1101.  Two  compounds  of  mercury  with  chlorine  are  known: 

The  subchloridc  IlggCl,  called  calomel;  and 

The  protochloride  HgCl,  commonly  called  carroiive  milimaie. 

The  majority  of  chemists,  even  at  this  day,  give  the  name  6( pro- 
tochloride of  mercury  to  calomel  Hg^Cl,  and  that  of  bichlariae  to 
corrosive  sublimate  IlgCl ;  but  we  have  not  retained  these  names, 
because  they  clash  with  the  rules  of  nomenclature  and  chemical 
formulsB  which  it  has  been  agreed  to  assign  to  these  substances. 
We  deem  it  necessary  to  insist  particularly  on  this  point,  in  order 
to  avoid  mistakes,  which  might  prove  very  serious,  because  these 
substances  are  used  in  medicine. 

The  subchloridc  Hg^Cl  may  be  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution 
of  subnitrate  of  mercury  into  a  dilute  solution  of  sea  salt,  the  sab- 
chloride  of  mercury  HgaCl  being  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  wldto 
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powder.  It  may  be  also  obtained  by  the  reaction  of  metallic  mer- 
cury on  protochloride  of  mercury  HgCl,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  for 
TThieh  pA>086  4  parts  of  corrosive  sulliiLate  and  3  parts  of  mer^ 
are  mixed  and  rubbed  together  for  some  time,  moistening  the  whole 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  to  prevent  injury  from  the  poisonous 
dust  of  the  sublimate.  It  is  then  heated  in  a  large  phial,  in  a  sand- 
bath,  when  the  calomel  sublimes  and  condenses  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  phial.  As  this  product  may  be  mixed  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate, it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  wash  it 
with  boiling  water  until  the  water  affords  no  precipitate  with  po- 
tassa  or  sulf  hydric  acid.  Calomel  is  prepared  in  manufactories  of 
chemical  products  by  heating  a  mixture  of  subsulphate  of  mercuiy 
Hg^OjSOg  and  sea  salt ;  but  as  the  preparation  of  the  subsulphate  is 
somewhat  difficult,  a  mixture  of  protosulphate  of  mercury  HgO,SO, 
and  metallic  mercury  is  substituted.  Sixteen  parts  of  mercury 
being  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  the  first  is  converted  into 
protosulphate  (§  1092)  and  mixed  intimately  with  the  second  por- 
tion, after  which  the  mixture  is  rubbed  up  with  3  parts  of  sea  salt 
and  the  whole  distilled. 

Calomel  used  in  pharmacy  should  be  very  finely  powdered,  be- 
cause it  is  then  more  easily  separated  from  the  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  animal  economy.  It  is  obtained  im- 
mediately in  an  impalpable  powder  by  effecting  the  distillation  in  a 
vessel,  the  wide  and  short  neck  of  which  enters  a  large  receiver, 
where  the  calomel  vapour  condenses  before  touching  its  sides.  The 
calomel  thus  obtained  should  be  washed  with  boiling  water  until  no 
precipitate  is  formed  by  potassa  or  sulf  hydric  acid. 

By  subliming  large  quantities  of  calomel,  beautiful  transparent 
crystals  are  frequently  obtained,  which  are  square  prisms,  having 
an  octohedral  termination.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  great 
refracting  and  dispersive  power,  and  belong  to  the  second  system  of 
crystallization.  Light  slowly  decomposes  subchloride  of  mercury, 
and  causes  it  to  assume  a  grayish  hue,  owing  to  the  disengagement 
of  chlorine,  while  a  portion  of  the  mercury  is  set  free.  The  density 
of  this  substance  is  6.5 ;  and  it  fuses  and  volatilizes  at  nearly  the 
Barne  temperature  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  density  of  its  vapour  is  8.2,  the  gaseous  chloride  being  there- 
fore composed  of 

1  vol.  vapour  of  mercury 6.976 

i   "    chlorine 1.220 

1  vol.  gaseous  subchloride  Hg^Cl 8.196 

Calomel  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  part 
of  chlorohydric  acid  in  250,000  parts  of  water  is  very  sensibly 
affected  by  subnitrate  of  mercury.  In  time,  chlorohydric  acid  acts 
on  it  at  the  boiling  point,  when  metallic  mercury  separates,  while 
the  protochloride  HgCl  is  dissolved.    Concentrated  nitric  acid  soon 
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converts  it  into  corrosive  sublimate  and.  protonitrate  of  mercmy. 
Aqua  regia  and  a  solution  of  chlorine  dissolve  it  in  the  state  of 
protochloride  HgCl.  Calomel  combines  readily  with  dry  anuno- 
niacal  gas,  producing  a  black  compound,  of  which  the  formula  is 
HggGl+NH„  and  which,  when  treated  with  liquid  ammonia,  yields 
a  gray  powder  of  the  formula  Hg,Cl,HgNHj,. 

Calomel  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  vermifuge  and  pargative,  and  is 
also  applied  to  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 

Protochloride  of  Mercury  HgCl,  or  Corrosive  StMimate. 

§  1102.  Corrosive  sublimate  can  be  prepared  by  dissolving  me^ 
cury  in  aqua  rcgia  containing  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  when, 
by  treatment  with  boiling  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  proto- 
chloride is  deposited  in  acicular  crystals  during  the  cooling  of  the 
liquid.  This  compound  is  generally  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  by 
heating  on  a  sand-bath  a  mixture  of  protosulphate  of  mercnrj 
HgO,SO,  and  sea  salt,  when  the  protochloride  sublimes  on  thf 
upper  parts  of  the  distilling  apparatus.  The  protosulphate  of  mer 
cury  often  contains  a  small  quantity  of  subsulphate,  which  yieldi- 
calomel  by  its  reaction  on  sea  salt ;  to  avoid  which,  a  small  qoantit] 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  is  generally  added  to  the  mixture.  Km 
corrosive  sublimate  fuses  at  a  pressure  much  below  that  at  which  it 
distils  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  advantage  is 
taken  of  this  property  to  give  more  consistency  to  the  sublimed  pro- 
duct ;  to  effect  which,  the  fire  is  increased  toward  the  close  of  the 
operation,  when  the  sublimate,  by  beginning  to  fuse,  is  more  com- 
pactly aggregated.  When  the  distilling  vessels  are  cool  they  are 
broken,  and  the  cakes  of  corrosive  sublimate  removed. 

Protochloride  of  mercury  is  colourless,  and  its  density  is  6.5.  It 
fuses  at  about  509°,  and  boils  at  about  563°  under  tne  ordinaiy 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  yielding  a  colourless  vapour,  the  densi^ 
of  which  is  9.42.    Gaseous  protochloride  therefore  contains 

1  vol.  vapour  of  mercury 6.976 

1    "    chlorine 2.440 

1  vol.  gaseous  chloride  HgCl 9.416 

Corrosive  sublimate  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  cold  and  8  parts  of 
boiling  water,  and  its  curve  of  solubility  is  represented  on  the  |date 
at  page  407,  vol.  i.  It  is  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  thu  in 
water,  as  2}  of  absolute  and  \\  of  boiling  alcohol  dissolve  1  part  of 
the  binary  compound.     It  is  also  soluble  in  3  parts  of  cold  ether. 

It  dissolves  readily  in  a  solution  of  chlorohydric  acid,  especially 
when  the  latter  is  hot,  and  the  liquid  sets  in  a  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  often  used  in  the  laboratory  as  an  agent 
of  chlorination ;  and  it  has  already  been  shown  (§  948)  that  bi- 
chloride of  tin  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  tin 
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filings  and  5  parts  of  sublimate.  Many  substances  also  abstract 
from  it,  by  the  humid  way,  a  portion  of  its  chlorine,  and  cause  it  to 
pass  into  the  state  of  subchloride,  which  decompositions  are  more 
easily  effected  when  assisted  by  solar  light. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  sometimes  employed  in  medicine,  chiefly 
in  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases ;  but,  being  a  dangerous  medi- 
dne,  it  should  only  be  administered  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is 
used  advantageously  to  protect  wood  from  insects,  and  wooden  bed- 
steads may  be  kept  free  from  vermin  by  impregnating  the  wood  with 
a  weak  solution  of  sublimate.  Zoological  specimens  and  anatomical 
preparations  are  frequently  preserved  by  being  soaked  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  it.* 

Protochloride  of  mercury  forms,  with  the  metallic  chlorides,  a 
great  number  of  crystallizable  double  chlorides.  Three  of  these 
compounds  with  chloride  of  potassium  have  been  obtained,  the 
formube  of  which  are  KCl+HgCl+HO,KCl+2HgCl+2HO  and 
KCl+4HgCl+4HO.  But  one  compound  has  been  obtained  with 
chlorohydrate  of  ammonia,  with  the  formula  NHj,HCl+IIgCl+HO, 
and  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  compound  with  chloride 
of  potassium. 

When  caustic  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates  are  poured  into  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  very  variable  compounds  are  ob- 
tained, according  to  the  proportions  of  the  reacting  substances  and 
the  temperature  and  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquids.  When 
the  alkali  is  in  excess  the  yellow  or  red  oxide  is  produced ;  but 
by  using  the  reagent  in  weaker  and  more  varying  proportions,  gray, 
red,  or  violaceous  precipitates  are  obtained,  which  are  oxychlorides ; 
the  formula  are  2HgO,HgCl,  3HgO,HgCl,  4HgO,HgCl.  Analo- 
gous oxychlorides  are  obtained  by  boiling  oxide  of  mercury  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Ammonia,  poured  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  throws 
down  white  precipitates,  making  the  liquid  emulsive  and  varying  in 
composition.  They  have  all,  for  a  long  time,  been  indiscriminately 
called  white  precipitate^  but  are  now  divided  into  several  well- 
defined  compounds.  If  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  poured 
into  a  solution  of  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  be  washed 
with  cold  water,  a  white  substance  is  obtained,  of  which  the  formula 
is  HgaClNHji,  and  which  is  called  chhramide  of  mercury^  because 
it  is  admitted  to  contain  the  compound  NH„  which  is  called  amides 
(§  514.)  The  reaction  from  which  this  product  arises  is  represented 
by  the  following  equation : 

2HgCl+2NH,  =  NH„HCl+Hg,ClNH,. 

*  Meat  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a  great  length  of  time,  by  being  allowed  to  re- 
nain  for  seyeral  hours  in  a  backet  filled  with  water  into  which  the  merest  trace 
of  eonrosiTe  sablimate  has  been  thrown ;  and  sereral  other  metallic  salts,  espe- 
cially nitrate  of  silyer,  hare  the  same  property.  This  method  of  preserring  meat 
would,  however,  bo  too  dangerona  for  Ikinily  use. — W.  L.  F, 
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The  formula  HgGl,HgNH,  is  sometimeB  asaigned  to  this  sab- 
stance.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  and,  when  heated,  gires 
off  ammonia,  ammoniacal  chloride  of  mercury  2Hg,Cl,NH^  lad 
leaves  in  the  retort  a  red  compound,  which  is  destroyed  only  at  a 
temperature  of  662°,  and  of  which  the  composition  is  represented 
by  the  formula  2HgCl+NHg3. 

By  boiling  chloramide  of  mercury  with  water  until  the  sub- 
stance no  longer  undergoes  any  change,  a  white  componnd  of  whidi 
the  formula  is  (2IIgO,HGl)HgNH,  is  obtained,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  chloride  of  the  compound  oxide  of  mercorj  and  am- 
monia 3HgO,HgNH, ;  and,  in  fact,  when  treated  with  potassa,  it  is 
converted  into  oxide  of  mercury  and  ammonia. 

If  caustic  ammonia  be  dropped  into  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, taking  care  to  keep  the  latter  substance  always  in  excess,  a 
white  precipitate  is  obtained,  of  which  the  formula  may  be  written 
8IIgCl,IIgNII„  and  which  is  then  regarded  as  oxide  of  mercury 
and  ammonia,  in  which  all  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  chlorine.  This  compound  is  soon  changed  even  by  wash- 
ing in  cold  water. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MERCURY  WITH  BROMINE. 

§  1103.  Mercury  forms  with  bromine  two  compounds  which  cor- 
respond to  the  two  chlorides.  The  bromide  Hg^r  is  obtained  by 
pouring  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  into  that  of  subnitrate 
of  mercury,  when  the  precipitate  which  forms  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  volatilizes  without  change.  The  bromide  of  mercury 
HgBr  is  obtained  by  pouring  bromine  in  excess  on  mercury  covered 
by  a  stratum  of  water,  when  the  mercury  soon  dissolves  in  the  state 
of  protobromidc,  which  may  be  crystallized  by  evaporation.  The 
protobromide  may  then  be  sublimed  without  alteration,  and  it  fonns 
crystallizablc  compounds  with  the  alkaline  bromides. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  MERCURY  WITH  IODINE. 

§  1104.  By  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  corrosEve 
sublimate,  a  red  precipitate  of  protiodide  of  mercury  Hgl  is  ob- 
tained, which  may  also  be  prepared  by  triturating  together  equal 
quantities  of  mercury  and  iodine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
to  assist  their  reaction.  The  protiodide  of  mercunr  dissolves  laisely 
in  a  hot  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  liquid,  on  coolmg, 
deposits  a  portion  of  the  protiodide  in  the  form  of  beautiful  red 
crystals.  If  the  red  iodide  of  merciuy  be  heated,  it  suddenly 
changes  colour  and  becomes  of  a  clear  yellow,  while,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  raised  still  higher,  it  fuses  into  a  yellow  liquid,  and  sub- 
limes in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals.  The  fused  yellow  iodide  and 
the  large  yellow  crystals  frequently  retain  their  colour,  even  after 
cooling ;  but  the  substance,  on  being  broken,  turns  red,  first  at  llie 
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point  of  the  mptnrey  and  then  gradually  through  the  whole  mass, 
vhich  change  of  colour  is  very  rapid  when  the  substance  is  pow- 
dered. The  protiodide  of  mercury  presents,  therefore,  two  modifi- 
cations, distinguishable  by  their  colour,  and  which  also  affect  two 
different  crystalline  forms,  the  primitive  form  of  the  red  crystals 
being  an  octahedron  with  a  square  base  belonging  to  the  second 
system,  while  the  yellow  crystals  belong  to  the  fourth. 

Protiodide  of  mercury  volatilizes  without  change,  and  the  density 
of  its  vapour  has  been  found  to  be  15.68,  being  the  greatest  of  all 
gaseous  bodies.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  only  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  150. 

An  iodide  of  mercury  Hg,I  is  obtained  by  pouring  iodide  of  po- 
tassium into  a  solution  of  subnitratc  of  mercury,  as  a  dirty-green 
precipitate,  which  volatilizes  unchanged  when  rapidly  heated,  and 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  decomposed  into  protiodide  of  mercury 
Hgl  and  metallic  mercury  when  heated  slowly. 

COMPOUND  OF  MERCURY  WITH  CYANOGEN. 

§  1105.  Only  one  compound  of  mercury  with  cyanogen  is  known, 
corresponding  to  the  protoxide  HgO.  The  combination  is  made  by 
dissolving  protoxide  of  mercury  in  cyanohydric  acid,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  dilute  cyanohydric  acid  obtained  by  the  solution  of  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  Cyanide 
of  mercury  is  generally  prepared  in  the  laboratory  by  boilmg  to- 
gether 8  parts  of  Prussian  blue,  1  of  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  8 
of  water,  when  the  boiling  solution,  after  being  filtered,  deposits  on 
cooling  white  prismatic  crystals  of  anhyilrous  cyanide  of  mercury 
HgCy  or  HgC^.  When,  as  often  happens,  the  liquid  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  iron  in  solution,  it  is  boiled  with  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury, which  precipitates  the  oxide  of  iron.  Cyanide  of  mercury 
may  also  be  prepared  by  boiling  2  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
with  3  of  protosulphate  of  mercury  dissolved  in  15  or  20  parts 
of  water ;  when  the  liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  cyanide 
of  mercurv. 

The  affinity  of  mercury  for  cyanogen  is  considerable,  as  oxide 
of  mercury  decomposes  cyanide  of  potassium,  potassa  and  cyanide 
of  mercury  being  formed.  When  boiled  for  a  long  time  the  prot- 
oxide of  mercury  dissolves  in  the  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  the  liquid 
deposits  crystals  of  oxycyanide  of  mercury.  Cyanide  of  mercury 
combines  with  a  great  number  of  metallic  cyanides,  and  yielos 
crystallizable  double  cyanides.  The  double  cyanide  of  mercury 
and  potassium  crystalhzes  in  regular  octahedrons  of  the  formula 
KCy+HgCy.  Cyanide  of  mercury  also  combines  with  the  chlo- 
rides, alkaline  bromides,  and  iodides,  forming  several  crystallizable 
compounds. 
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COMPOUin)  OF  MERCURT  WITH  NITROOEV. 

§  1106.  If  dry  ammoniacal  gas  be  passed  over  protoxide  of  mer- 
cury, prepared  by  the  humid  way,  until  the  latter  can  absorb  no 
more,  and  the  product  be  then  slowly  heated  in  an  oQ-bath  to  302°, 
still  maintaining  the  current  of  ammonia,  a  brown  powder  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  a  compound  of  mercury  with  nitroeen,  having  the 
formula  Hg„N.     The  substance  is  generally  mizea  with  a  small 
quantity  of  suboxide  of  mercury,  which  can  be  removed  by  weak 
nitric  acid.     Nitride  of  mercury  detonates  by  heat,  and  bj  percii9- 
sion,  or  by  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  properly  pre- 
pared.    Acids  dissolve  it,  producing  mixtures  of  mercurial  and  am- 
moniacal salts. 

DETERMINATION  OF  MERCURY,  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLT  DESCRIBED. 

§  1107.  Mercury  is  generally  determined  in  the  metallic  state, 

and  sometimes  also  in  the  state  of  subchloride  Hg,Cl.     In  order  to 

separate  mercury  from  its  compounds,  under  conditions  in  which 

the  metal  can  bo  very  exactly  weighed,  a  tube  ab  of  hard  glass  is 

^  ^  employed,  resembling  those  used 


■^rmmwr- 
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X^y  stances,  and  drawn  out  in  one  of 
Fig.  578.  its  ends,  as  represented  in  fig.  578, 

having  a  globe  A  at  the  narrow 
portion,  in  which  the  mercury  condenses.  A  small  quantity  of  as- 
bestus  being  placed  at  a  in  the  tube,  upon  it  is  poured  a  volume  of 

Suicklime,  and  the  mercurial  substance,  exactly  weighed,  is  Intro- 
uced  at  c,  and  lastly,  the  tube  is  filled  with  lime.    This  being  done, 
the  tube  is  arranged  over  a  sheet-iron  furnace,  and  a  current  of  dry 
hydrogen  gas  passed  through  the  extremity  b  ;  the  anterior  portion 
ca  of  the  tube  containing  the  lime  being  first  heated,  while  the  coals 
are  gradually  carried  toward  the  end  6.     The  mercurial  product  is 
decomj)Osed,  the  mercury  is  carried  over  in  the  state  of  vapour  by 
the  hydrogen  gas  and  condenses  in  the  globe  A,  while  the  small  quan- 
tity of  water  which  sometimes  also  collects  there  is  soon  carrira  off 
by  the  dry  hydrogen.    At  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  globe  A  is 
detached  and  weighed  with  the  mercury  it  contains ;  after  which  the 
metal  is  poured  out,  and,  for  greater  exactness,  the  interior  of  the 
globe  is  washed  with  nitric  acid  and  then  with  distilled  water.    The 
globe,  being  empty  and  perfectly  dry,  is  weighed,  and  the  weight  of 
the  condensed  mercury  thus  ascertained.     In  order  to  obtain  exact 
results,  care  must  be  had  that  the  temperature  of  the  globe  does  not 
rise,  in  consequence  of  the  condensation  of  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
as  in  that  case  a  small  quantity  of  vapour  of  mercury  woidd  be  lost. 
When  the  mercurial  product  contains  nitric  acid  metallic  ccqpper 
must  be  substituted  for  the  lime,  in  order  to  decompofie  the 
vapours,  which  would  attack  the  mercury  in  the  glooe  A« 
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§  1108.  Advantage  is  generally  taken  of  the  volatility  of  mer- 
cury to  separate  it  from  the  other  metals  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
When  it  is  dissolved  in  acids  it  is  always  precipitated  by  sulf  hydric 
acid,  and  the  precipitate  is  then  restored  to  the  metallic  state  by 
heating  the  product,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime,  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas.  When  the  sulphide  of  mercury  is  mixed 
with  other  metallic  sulphides  the  latter  are  separated,  as  the  mer- 
cury alone  distils  over. 

When  the  mercury  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  me- 
tallic state  by  a  blade  of  iron,  or  by  protochloride  of  tin,  it  is  still 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  it  perfectly  pure,  to  distil  it  in  the 
apparatus  first  described. 

ALLOYS  OF  MERCURY,  OR  AMALGAMS. 

§  1109.  Mercury  combines  with  a  large  number  of  metals,  form- 
ing alloys,  called  amalgams,  which  are  fluid  when  the  mercury 
largely  predominates,  and  solid  in  the  contrary  case.  The  presence 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  foreign  metal*  suflSces  to  destroy  the 
fluidity  of  mercury  and  its  other  physical  characters. 

Mercury  combines  with  potassium  and  sodium  and  evolves  heat, 
while  doughy  amalgams  are  formed  which  decompose  water.  With 
lead  and  tm  it  forms  amalgams  the  consistency  of  which  varies  with 
the  proportion  of  metal  combined.  If  these  amalgams  be  heated  so 
as  to  make  them  perfectly  liquid,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
crystals  of  solid  amalgam  separate,  exhibiting  compounds  of  definite 
proportions.  An  amalgam  of  silver,  crystallized  in  regular  dode- 
cahedrons, and  the  usual  composition  of  which  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  Hg^g,  is  found  in  nature.  Amalgams  are  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  and  give  ofi*  the  whole  of  their  mercury,  which  distils 
over. 

PLATING  OF  MIRRORS. 

§  1110.  Mirrors  are  made  by  covering  one  side  of  the  glass  with 
an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin  in  the  following  manner : — ^A  sheet 
of  tin-foil,  of  the  same  size  as  the  glass,  is  laid  upon  a  very  smooth 
marble  table,  set  in  a  wooden  frame  and  surrounded  by  little  canals. 
The  table,  which  is  movable  and  may  be  inclined  in  various  ways, 
18  first  made  perfectlv  horizontal,  and  the  sheet  of  tin,  being  smoothed 
with  a  hare's  foot,  is  then  completely  saturated  with  mercury  ap- 
plied by  the  same  instrument.  It  is  then  covered  with  a  coat  of 
mercury  4  or  5  millimetres  in  thickness,  after  which  the  glass  plate 
18  brought  to  the  end  of  the  table,  and  pushed  over  the  sheet  of  tin, 
80  as  to  drive  before  it  the  mercury  in  excess,  which  runs  into  the 
canal  around  the  table.  The  glass  is  then  loaded  with  lumps  of 
plaster,  distributed  uniformly  over  its  surface,  and  the  table  is  in- 
clined to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  mercurv  expelled  by  pressure. 
It  18  then  left  in  this  position  for  15  or  20  days,  after  which  the 
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coating  adhering  to  the  glass  is  composed  of  aboat  4  parta  tiS  tin 
and  1  of  mercnry. 

METALLUBGT  OF  HEBCtTBT. 
g  1111.  Tho  principal  ore  of  mercin-7  is  tlie  snlphide  or  dniulMr, 
wKich^mineral  is  found  in  two  different  geolo^cal  positioiis.  It 
sometimes  forms  veins  in  the  oldest  transition  rocks,  and  aometimM 
is  scattered  through  the  strata  of  sandstone,  schist,  or  compact  lime- 
stone, which  appear  to  belong  to  the  Jurassic  epoch.  The  hxaata 
mines  of  Almaden,  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha  in  Spain,  oonnrt 
of  veins  traversing  micaceons  transition  schista,  while  the  mines  of 


Idria,  in  Illyria,  are  an  example  of  the  second  formation.  Meremr 
is  also  found  in  the  native  state,  in  small  globules  scattered  thronpt 
bituminous  strata,  but  always  in  the  vicinity  of  bearingB  of  cinnabu', 
and  probably  arising  from  certain  chemical  reactions  which  bare 
taken  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Mercurv  is  procured  from  cinnabar,  at  Idria  and  Almaden,  by 
roasting  the  ore  in  a  di^illing  apparatus,  when  the  anlphnr  bmnoa  in 
the  state  of  sulphurous  gas,  vhile  the  mercury,  being  set  free,  distils 
over  and  condenses  in  the  chambers. 

g  1112.  Figures  579,  580,  and  581  represent  the  apparatna  nsed 
at  Idria.  A  is  a  krge  roasting  furnace  (figs.  579  and  581)  famidied 
on  each  side  with  a  series  of  condensing  chambers  C,  C,...D.  [Rie 
ore  in  large  pieces  is  heated  on  an  arch  nn'  having  a  great  nam- 
Fig.  679. 


Fig.  680. 
ber  of  holes,  until  the  space  V  is  entirely  filled  with  it,  while  on  dw 
second  arch  pp'  smaller  pieces  of  ore  are  placed ;  and  lastly,  on  a 
third  rr',  the  dust  and  mercurial  residues  of  preoeeding  epomtiaM 
arc  changed.    The  pulverulent  ore  is  placed  in  eerUten  T«M)i  «dift 
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wliich  the  space  IT  is  entirely  filled;  and  when  the  furnace  is 
charged,  fire  is  kindled  on  the  grate  F,  and  the  temperature  is 
gradually  raised.     The  sulphide  of  mercury  roaflts  in  a  very  oxidiz- 

I  tug  current  of  air,  which  inters  the  fiirnjn,e  hy  small  canals  opening 
t  iJI^IHI  ^  '■■■•«•       ^jj^  ^|jg  mercurial  va^ 

I  p^^^*[Ui_||i |"'ff 'f]f~rfi7a  ^it^  ■  pours  are  carried  into 
f  I  ^  J^  ^g^^^^S,  ;  ,'  ■  bers  C,  C,  C,  C,  in  the 
Y    k'"'!      ^'S^^S^l  ""     E       fir^t  three  of  which  the 

LI  l^^m^  M       c'"^"*''''  portion  of  the 

t   I        ^^,J&^^,^^  fa      mo  til  condenses,  whence 

'     ">  =C    1  I        \1         'I  T^^^ia      it  flow!  into  the  conduits 

I    y      B     "^ Jg£»^        \  '    ^       rt6'-.f,a'iVd',whichcon- 

voir.     A  great  deal  of 

water  and  but  little  mer- 

cuiy  cviL--^^.-,^^  ...  I..-,  i...-L  tl......l,vi-,  und  as  the  latter  is  mixed  with 

dust,  it  is  collected  in  separate  conduits,  and  then  purified  by  filter- 
ing, while  the  residue  is  again  introduced  into  the  furnace.  In 
order  to  condense  the  last  mercurial  vapours  in  the  last  chambers 
E,  D,  water  is  poured  over  the  inclined  planes  which  extend  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  between  which  the  gas  and  vapours  arc 
obliged  to  circulate  before  passing  out  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  mercury  is  filtered  through  ticking-clotb,  and  then  placed  in 
cast-iron  bottles,  each  containing  about  60  pounds. 

The  ore  at  Idria  consists  of  several  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  substances  with  which  the  cinoabar  is  intimately  mixed.  The 
richest  ores,  which  are  found  in  limestone,  and  yield  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  mercury,  are  called  ttahUrz ;  and  the  lebcrerz,  or  cinnabar 
scattered  through  very  bituminous  schist  yields  40  to  50  per  cent, 
of  mercury.  The  ziegehrz  only  contain  from  10  to  20  per  cent., 
as  in  them  the  sulphide  is  disseminated  in  schists  and  qnortzosc 
sandstone. 

§  1113,  Certain  parts  of  the  veins  at  Almadcn  contain  pure  cin- 
nabar, while  the  greater  portion  is  composed  of  cinnabar  scattered 
through  quartzose  and  argillaceous  gangues,  yielding  only  about  10 
per  cent,  of  mercury.  The  Spanish  mines  furnish  annually  more 
than  2000  tons  of  mercury. 

At  Almaden,  as  at  Idria,  the  treatment  consists  in  roasting  the 
ore  in  fiimaces,  one  of  which  is  represented  in  figs.  582  and  583. 
and  which,  in  Spain,  are  called  huytronei.  The  furnace  cousists  of 
a  prismatic  space  AB,  separated  into  two  compartments  by  a  brick 
arch  pierced  with  holes.  The  ore  is  heaped  in  the  space  B  above 
the  arch,  the  larger  pieces  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  ia 
covered  with  bricks  made  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  powdered  ore,  and 
mercurial  dust  arisiiig  from  the  operation.     At  the  upper  put  of 
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tbo  furnace  B,  apertures  p  communicate  with  earthen  receirers, 
arranged  on  each  other  in  rows.  Fig.  584  represents  some  of  these 
_^t0ii-*tm,0t''i'^'^  I  "  receivers  or  aludelU.  The  condensed 
^^^^^^^"^""'^••*  mercury  oozes  through  the  joints  of  the 
Fig.  684.  aludella  on  the  lower  row,  and  flows 

into  a  canal  hh,  which  conveys  it  into  a  receiving  basin  m,  n,  «, 
while  the  gases,  mixed  with  the  mercurial  vaponrs  which  have  not 
been  condensed,  arc  convoyed  into  a  chamber  £,  where  mercarial 
dust,  which  is  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time,  is  depouted.  The 
dust  yields,  by  filtering,  &  certain  quantity  of  fiuid  mercnry,  wad  the 
residue  is  mixed  with  clay  of  whieh 
clay  bricks  are  made,  to  be  again 
heated  in  the  furnace  aa  above 
stated.  Tho  firing  lasts  for  12  or 
13  hours,  after  which  the  fnmaee 
is  allowed  to  cool  for  8  or  4  daya, 
when  the  materials  are  withdrkwn 
and  a  second  operation  commenced. 
§1114.  Mercurial  ores,  consisting 
of  mixtures  of  cinnabar  and  lime- 
stone, are  also  found  in  the  dodij 
of  Deux-Fonts,  (France,)  and  are 
"  worked  by  being  heated  m  earAHt 
F  g  G85  retorts  A  (fig.  585)  Aimished  wA 
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emrthen  receiyers  B,  and  disposed  in  a  galley-furnace  M.  A  cer- 
tain quantity  of  water  is  placed  in  the  receivers,  where  the  sulphide 
of  mercury  in  this  case  is  decomposed  by  the  lime,  while  sulphide 
of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  found.  The  mercury  set  free 
condenses  in  the  receivers. 


SILVER. 
Equivalent  =  108  (1350.0 ;  0=100). 

$1115.  The  silver  used  for  coin  and  plate  is  never  pure,  but 
contains  a  certain  proportion  of  copper.  In  order  to  obtain  pure 
ailYer  the  alloyed  metal  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  sea-salt  added 
to  the  solution,  when  the  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  insoluble 
chloride,  while  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution.  100  parts  of 
the  dried  chloride  of  silver  being  mixed  up  with  70  of  chalk  and  4 
or  5  of  charcoal,  are  introduced  into  a  clay  crucible  and  heated  to  a 
strong,  white-heat,  when  carbonic  oxide  is  disengaged,  while  chloride 
of  calcium  and  metallic  silver  are  formed.  After  cooling,  the  silver 
is  found  in  a  button,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  covered  by  a  slag 
of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Silver  is  distinguished  from  all  other  metals  by  its  brilliant  white 
colour,  and  a  lustre  which  does  not  tarnish  in  the  air,  unless  the 
latter  contain  sulphuretted  vapours.  When  highly  polished,  silver 
reflects  light  and  heat  better  than  any  other  metal,  and  its  radiating 
power  is,  consequently,  very  feeble,  for  which  reason  a  close  silver 
YCBSel  will  retain  the  heat  of  a  liquid  which  it  may  contain  longer 
than  a  vessel  of  any  other  metal.  Silver,  the  density  of  which  of 
10.5,  is  harder  than  gold,  but  softer  than  copper,  while  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  copper  increases  its  hardness.  It  is  the  most 
malleable  of  the  metals,  after  gold,  and  can  bo  beaten  into  very  thin 
leaves,  and  drawn  out  into  extremely  fine  wire.  It  possesses  also 
great  tenacity,  for  a  wire  of  2  millimetres  in  diameter  breaks  only 
under  a  weight  of  85  kilogrammes. 

The  fusing  point  of  silver,  which  is  at  a  white-heat,  is  supposed 
to  be  about  1000°  of  the  air  thermometer.  It  gives  off  very  appre- 
ciable vapours  at  the  temperature  of  a  forge-fire,  and  soon  vola- 
tilizes when  exposed  to  the  elevated  temperature  obtained  between 
two  coals  terminating  the  conductors  of  a  powerful  battery. 

Silver  may  be  crystallized  in  cubes  by  fusion  by  the  method 

stated,  (§  991),  and  native  silver,  which  is  often  found  in  beautiful 

crystals,  also  affects  the  cubic  form,  modified  by  the  faces  of  the 

octahedron  or  other  simple  forms  of  the  regular  system.    The  small 
i2 
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crystals  obtained  by  precipitating  silver  by  means  of  feeUe  galvanic 
action  are  likewise  cubes. 

Although  silver  neither  absorbs  oxygen  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, nor  combines  permanently  with  that  substance  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, it  will,  when  l^ept  in  a  very  pure  state  for  a  long  time 
fused  in  the  air,  absorb  a  considerable  proportion  of  oxygen,  with 
which  it  parts,  on  cooling,  before  solidifymg.     A  portion  of  the 
metal  is  frequently  thrown  out  of  the  crucible  by  the  evolution  of 
the  gas.     The  absorbing  power  of  silver  is  shown  by  the  following 
experiment : — 3  or  4  kilogrammes  of  very  pure  silver  are  fused  in 
an  earthen  crucible,  and  when  the  metal  has  attained  a  very  high 
temperature  the  crucible  is  uncovered,  and  a  small  quantity  of  salt- 
petre is  added,  which,  by  decomposing,  maintains  an  atmosphere  of 
oxygen  in  the  crucible.     After  the  addition  of  the  last  portion  of 
the  saltpetre  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  for  half  an  hour,  the  high 
temperature  still  being  maintained,  and  is  then  plunged  into  a 
water-cistern,  beneath  a  bell-glass  filled  with  water,  when  the  oxy- 
gen absorbed  is  immediately  disengaged,  and  collected  in  the  glau. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  silver  can  absorb  22  times  its  volmne 
of  oxygen,  which  property  is  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  a  veiy 
small  quantity  of  foreign  metals. 

Silver  is  not  oxidized,  at  a  red-heat,  by  contact  with  the  caustic 
alkalies  and  alkaline  nitrates,  for  which  reason  silver  crucibles  are 
used  when,  in  chemical  analysis,  substances  are  to  be  treated  with 
caustic  potassa  or  saltpetre,  which  would  attack  platinum  cruciblee. 
But  silver  is  a£fccted  by  fused  alkaline  silicates,  oxide  of  silver, 
which  dissolves  in  the  silicate  and  colours  it  yellow,  being  formed. 

Silver  decomposes,  only  in  a  very  feeble  manner,  chlorohydric 
acid  in  solution,  and  reaction  takes  place  only  when  the  metal  is 
very  finely  divided  and  the  acid  is  kept  at  the  boiling  point.  Dilute 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  attack  silver,  while  the  acid  when  hot  and 
concentrated  soon  decomposes  it,  sulphurous  acid  being  disengaged 
while  sulphate  of  silver  is  formed.  Nitric  acid  acts  on  silver,  even 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  disengaging  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and 
converting  the  silver  into  a  nitrate.  Sulf  hydric  acid  is  decomposed 
by  silver  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  and  a  polished  blade  of  silver 
soon  blackens  in  a  solution  of  a  sulf  hydric  acid,  and  becomes  covered 
with  a  black  pellicle  of  sulphide  of  silver.  Chlorine,  brominOi  and 
iodine  act  on  silver  even  when  cold. 

COMPOUKDS  OP  SILVER  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  lllG.  Three  compounds  of  silver  with  oxygen  are  known : 

The  suboxide,    AggO. 

The  protoxide,  AgO. 

The  binoxide,    AgO,. 
The  protoxide  is  the  only  oxide  of  silver  possessing  any  i 
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By  heating  to  212°  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  certain  salts 
formed  by  the  protoxide  of  silver  with  organic  acids,  for  example 
the  nitrate,  the  protoxide  loses  one-half  of  its  oxygen,  and  a  subsalt 
of  silver  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  water  and  produces  a  brown 
solution,  from  which  caustic  potassa  precipitates  the  suboxide  AggO 
as  a  black  powder.  The  subsalts  of  silver  appear  to  be  formed  under 
several  other  circumstances,  when  protosalts  of  the  metal  are  sub- 
jected to  deoxidizing  agencies. 

Protoxide  of  silver  AgO  is  obtained  by  pouring  potassa  in  excess  into 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated 
protoxide  is  formed,  which  readily  parts  with  its  water  in  a  dry  vacuum 
or  at  a  moderate  heat,  becoming  converted  into  an  olive-coloured 
powder  of  anhydrous  protoxide.  Heat  soon  drives  off  the  oxygen 
firom  the  protoxide  of  silver,  and  it  is  also  decomposed  by  the  solar 
rays.  The  hydrated  protoxide  dissolves  slightly  in  water  and  causes 
the  latter  subsequently  to  exert  an  alkaline  reaction  on  coloured 
tinctures ;  but  it  does  not  combine  with  the  caustic  alkalies.  Prot- 
oxide of  silver  is  a  powerful  base  which  combines  with  even  the  most 
feeble,  and  completely  neutralizes  the  most  powerful  acids ;  thus  ni- 
trate of  silver  behaves  perfectly  neutral  with  coloured  litmus  paper. 

When  the  two  platinum  conductors  of  a  battery  are  dipped  into  a 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  contained  in  a  W  shaped  tube, 
the  positive  conductor  becomes  coated  with  brilliant,  black  prismatic 
crystals  of  binoxide  of  silver  AgG^,  which  is  more  fixed  than  the 
protoxide,  as  it  resists  a  temperature  of  212°  and  is  decomposed 
only  at  about  302°,  when « it  is  converted  immediately  into  metallic 
sOver.  It  disengages  oxygen  when  in  contact  with  acids,  yielding 
protosalts  of  silver.  With  chlorohydric  acid  it  evolves  chlorine.  It 
decomposes  ammonia  with  effervesence,  the  oxygen  given  off  by  the 
binoxide  while  the  latter  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  uniting  to  form  water 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia,  while  nitrogen  is  disengaged. 

Ammoniuret  of  Oxide  of  Silver. 

%  1117.  By  digesting  oxide  of  silver  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  caustic  ammonia,  a  black,  highly  explosive  powder  is  formed, 
which  is  also  obtained  by  pouring  caustic  potassa  into  the  solution 
of  a  salt  of  silver  in  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia.  This  compound, 
called  fulminatxTig  silver^  detonates  very  easily,  and  should  be 
handled  with  the  greatest  care,  as  it  even  explodes  under  water 
when  the  latter  is  heated  to  212°.  Chemists  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  composition  of  fulminating  silver ;  while  some  regard  it  as 
formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  ammonia  with  oxide  of  silver, 
and  assign  it  the  formula  AgO,NH^  others  consider  it  as  an  amidide 
of  silver  AgNH,  produced  by  the  reaction  AgO+NH,  =  AgNH,+ 
HO ;  and  lastly,  a  large  number  suppose  it  to  be  a  simple  nitrate  of 
silver  arising  from  the  reaction  expressed  by  the  equation  3AgO+ 
IfH,«Ag,N+3H0. 
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SALTS  FORMED  BT  PROTOXIDE  OF  SILVER. 

§  1118.  As  has  already  been  said,  (§  1116,^  protoxide  of  silver  is 
a  powerful  base,  which  combines  with  even  tne  weakest  acids,  and 
perfectly  neutralizes  powerful  acids  as  regards  their   action  on 
coloured  reagents.     Under  some  circumstances  potozide  of  silver 
even  behaves  like  a  base  stronger  than  the  alkalies,  for  it  decom- 
poses some  alkaline  salts  by  abstracting  a  portion  of  their  add ; 
which  reaction,  however,  only  takes  place  when  a  doable  salt  can 
be  formed.     The  salts  of  silver  are  colourless  when  the  acid  iteelf  is 
colourless.     The  soluble  salts  of  silver  are  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  carbonate  of  silver  in  acids,  while  those  that  are  insoluble  are 
prepared  by  double  decomposition  by  means  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid.     The  soluble  salts 
of  silver  have  a  disagreeable  metallic  taste,  and  are  very  poisonous. 
All  the  salts  of  silver  are  blackened  by  solar  lieht :  they  are  decom- 
posed, and  metallic  silver  separates.    The  solunle  salts  present  the 
following  characteristic  reactions : 

Potassa  and  soda  throw  down  a  brown  precipitate  of  hydrated 
protoxide,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  reagent,  while 
ammonia  produces  the  same  precipitate  in  neutral  solutions,  but  re- 
dissolves  it  entirely  when  present  in  excess ;  and  if  the  solution 
contains  a  great  excess  of  acid,  it  is  not  clouded  by  ammonia,  be- 
cause a  double  salt  of  silver  and  ammonia,  indecomposable  by  an 
excess  of  ammonia  is  formed.  Carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  yield 
a  dirty-white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  silver,  which  does  not  dis- 
solve in  an  excess  of  reagent,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  prodnces 
the  same  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  in  caustic  ammonia.  The  precipitated  oxide  and  car- 
bonate of  silver  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield  a  spongy 
mass  of  metallic  silver,  which  becomes  compact  by  percussion  and 
presents  all  the  physical  characters  of  malleable  silver. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver, 
and  the  alkaline  sulf  hydrates  yield  the  same  black  precipitate,  which 
does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  sulf  hydrate. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  yields  a  white,  and  the  cyanoferride 
or  red  prussiate,  a  brownish-red  precipitate. 

Ghlorohydric  acid  and  the  soluble  chlorides  form  in  solutions  of 
silver  a  white  precipitate,  which  readilv  collects,  on  shaking,  into  a 
consolidated  mass  if  the  liquid  contams  an  excess  of  nitric  acid. 
This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  ammonia;  and  if  the  latter  be  saturated  by  an  acid  the 
chloride  of  silver  is  again  precipitated.  The  precipitate  soon  turns 
black  in  the  light,  first  assuming  a  violaceous  hue,  which  distinffnishes 
it  from  freshly  precipitated  subchloride  of  mercury  Hg^Cl,  wnich  is 
formed  when  a  soluble  chloride  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  a  subsalt 
of  mercury,  and  which  remains  white  for  a  long  time.     A  blade  of 
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unc  or  iron  brought  into  contact  with  the  moist  chloride  decom- 
poses it  and  separates  the  metallic  silver. 

The  soluble  iodides  form,  in  solutions  of  silver,  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver,  which  dissolves  with  difBculty  in  a 
great  excess  of  acid  or  ammonia. 

Silver  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state  by  a 

Kt  number  of  metals,  particularly  by  iron,  zinc,  and  copper. 
Bury  effects  the  same  decomposition,  but  the  silver  precipitated 
combines  gradually  with  the  mercury  until  a  solid  amalgam  is 
formed,  the  silver  subsequently  deposited  forming  long  brilliant 
needles  of  an  amalgam  of  silver,  filling  sometimes  the  whole  solu- 
tioii*     This  crystallization  is  called  the  arbor  Dianse. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. 

$  1119.  Silver  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  and  on  evaporating 
the  liquid  the  nitrate  of  silver  formed  crystallizes,  in  the  anhydrous 
state,  in  the  form  of  large  colourless  plates.  Nitrate  of  silver  is 
generally  made,  in  the  laboratory,  from  coin  which  contains  ^  of  its 
weight  of  copper,  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  to 
dryness  the  blue  solution  obtained,  which  contains  both  nitrate  of 
sHyer  and  nitrate  of  copper.  The  residue  is  fused  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  at  a  temperature  below  a  dull-red  heat,  when  the  nitrate 
of  copper  is  converted  into  protoxide  of  copper  CuO,  which  colours 
the  nued  nitrate  of  silver  black.  The  temperature  is  maintained 
nntil  the  nitrate  of  copper  is  entirely  decomposed,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  extracting  a  certain  portion  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  dis- 
solving it  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  pouring  an  excess  of 
ammonia  into  the  filtered  solution ;  if  the  liquid  docs  not  turn  blue 
the  nitrate  of  copper  is  entirely  decomposed.  The  substance  is 
then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  oxide  of  copper  separated  by  fil- 
tration. 

The  oxide  of  copper  remaining  in  the  liquid  may  also  be  precipi- 
tated by  oxide  of  silver.  After  having  evaporated  to  dryness  the 
Bolntion  of  the  nitrates  to  drive  off  the  excess'  of  acid,  and  dissolved 
the  residue  in  water,  about  J  of  the  liquid  is  separated,  and  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  caustic  potassa  in  excess,  when  the  oxides 
of  silver  and  copper  are  deposited.  They -are  washed  with  cold 
water  and  then  boiled  with  the  remaining  J  of  the  liquid,  when  the 
oxide  of  silver  completely  precipitates  the  oxide  of  copper,  while 
nitrate  of  silver  alone  remains  in  solution,  the  deposit  consisting  of 
a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  and  very  little  oxide  of  silver. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  also  frequently  prepared  from  the  chloride, 
which  is  always  obtained  in  large  quantities  in  laboratories  where 
minerals  are  analyzed.  The  chloride  of  silver  may  be  decomposed 
by  lime,  in  a  crucible  heated  to  a  white-heat,  as  stated,  (§  1115), 
and  pure  metallic  silver  may  be  thus  obtained  and  afterwards  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid;  but  generally,  an  iron  rod,  previously  moist- 
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ened  with  water  acidulated  by  chlorohydrio  add,  is  dipped  XDto  tba 
chloride  of  silver,  which  is  thus  gradually  decomposed  and,  after 
some  time,  leaves  only  metallic  silver,  which  is  washed  with  acidn- 
lated  water  and  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  its  weight  of  cold,  and  one-half  of 
its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  also  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  boiliiig 
alcohol.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  nitrate  of  silver  fuses  withont 
change  at  a  temperature  below  a  dull-red:  it  solidifies  on  cooiii^ 
into  a  crystalline  mass,  and,  if  further  heated,  it  decomposes.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  decomposition  oxygen  alone  is  disen- 
gaged, and  the  salt  is  transformed  in  the  nitrite  AgO,NOg,  while 
subsequently,  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  disengaged,  and  finaDj 
metallic  silver  alone  remains. 

Fused  nitrate  of  silver  is  used  in  surgery  as  a  cautery,  under  the 
name  of  lapis  infernalis^  which  is  usually  employed  in  the  shape  of 
small  sticks  fixed  in  the  end  of  a  pencil-holder.  The  sticb  are 
made  by  pouring  fused  nitrate  of  silver  into  an  iron  mould  similar 
to  that  represented  in  fig.  323,  (page  445,  vol.  i. ;)  and  because  the 
sides  of  the  mould  decompose  a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrate,  the 
sticks  generaUy  appear  black  at  the  surfaces. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  also  used  internally  in  certain  forms  of  epi- 
lepsy, but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy  ana  should  be  administered 
with  great  prudence.  Persons  who  have  taken  this  medicine  should 
avoid  exposure  to  the  light  of  day  until  the  salt  of  silver,  which  is 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  organism,  has  been  carried  o^ 
without  which  precaution  all  the  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  lig^ 
turn  blue,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  salt  of  sQver 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  feebly  by  solar  light,  and  more 
rapidly  in  the  presence  of  organic  substances.  A  drop  of  a  solnticm 
of  nitrate  produces  a  brownish-black  mark  on  the  skin,  which  can  be 
removed  only  by  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  When  a  piece 
of  linen  soaked  in  nitrate  of  silver  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  it  remains  covered  with  metallic  silver  presenting  a 
certain  degree  of  lustre ;  which  property  has  been  applied  to  the 
silvering  of  designs  on  muslins,  but  without  much  success. 

Nitrate  of  silver  absorbs  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  and  forms  a  oom- 
pound  of  the  formula  AgO,N03+3NH„  from  which  heat  oom- 
plctcly  expels  the  ammonia.  If  nitrate  of  silver  be  poured  into  an 
excess  of  ammonia  and  the  liquid  be  evaporated,  it  deposits  crystals 
of  wliich  the  formula  is  AgO,NO,+2NA,. 

When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  boiled  with  very  finely 
divided  metallic  sliver,  obtained  by  chemical  preparation,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  silver  will  be  found  to  dissolve ;  and  compoands, 
analogous  to  those  formed  when  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  boiled 
with  metallic  lead,  (§  967,)  are  probably  produced. 
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Sulphate  of  Silver. 

§  1120.  Sulphate  of  silver  is  obtained  by  heating  metallic  silver 
vith  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  sulphurous  acid  is  disen- 
gaged while  a  white  crystalline  powder  of  sulphate  of  silver  is 
formed.  It  is  also  obtained  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate 
of  soda  into  a  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  which  case  the 
sulphate  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  small  prismatic  crys- 
tals. During  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  new  crystals  are  deposited 
which  are  si^BSciently  developed  to  allow  their  shape,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  to  be  distinguished. 
Sulphate  of  silver  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  as  hot  water 
scarcely  dissolves  jj^  part  of  it ;  but  it  readily  dissolves  in  ammonia, 
and  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  a  compound 
sulphate  of  silver  and  ammonia  of  the  formula  AgO,SO,+2NH,. 

Hyposulphite  of  Silver. 

§  1121.  Protoxide  of  silver  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  hyposul- 
phorous  acid  that  it  abstracts  it  from  potassa  and  soda.  It  oxide 
of  silver  be  digested  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  oxide  of  silver  dissolves,  and  the  liquid,  when 
evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  the  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
silver.  The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  also  dissolve 
readily  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  after  evaporation 
the  liquid  affords  the  same  crystals  of  double  hyposulphite.  The 
solubility  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  is  applied  in 
photography,  to  the  fixing  of  the  image :  that  is,  to  the  removal  of 
the  compounds  of  silver  from  the  parts  which  have  not  been  acted 
on  by  light.  Solutions  of  the  double  hyposulphites  when  boiled 
give  off  sulphide  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  formed.  The  hy- 
posulphite of  silver  can  be  obtained  isolated,  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder,  by  pouring  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  into  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver ;  but  the  precipitate  soon  blackens  in  the 
light,  sulphide  of  silver  being  formed. 

Carbonate  of  Silver. 

§  1122.  Carbonate  of  silver,  which  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
white  precipitate,  by  pouring  carbonate  of  soda  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  sUver,  soon  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  solar  light,  and 
18  readily  decomposed  by  heat. 

Acetate  of  Silver. 

§  1123.  Acetate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  carbonate 
in  acetic  acid,  or  by  pouring  acetate  of  soda  into  a  concentrated 
hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  in  which  case  the  acetate  of  silver 
crystallizes  in  small  prisms  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid. 
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COMPOUNDS  OF  SILVER  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  1124.  Silver  and  sulphur  combine  directly  when  a  mbctnre  of 
the  two  substances  is  heated.     The  excess  of  sulphar  distils  over, 
and  if  it  be  heated  to  redness,  the  sulphide  of  silver  fuses  and  so- 
lidifies into  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooline.     Sulphide  of  silver  cor- 
responds to  the  protoxide :  its  formula  is,  consequently,  AgS.    It 
is  found  crystallized  in  nature  in  regular  octohedrons,  commonly 
modified  by  secondary  facets,  forming  a  blackish-gray  mineral  of  a 
metalloid  lustre,  the  density  of  which  is  7.2.     Sulphide  of  silrer 
possesses  a  certain  degree  of  malleability,  and  will  receive  impres- 
sions under  the  coining-press;  but  it  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be 
scratched  with  the  nail.     Sulphide  of  silver  ia  converted  by  roast- 
ing into  sulphurous  acid  and  metallic  silver.     Concentrated  boiliDg 
chlorohydric  acid  decomposes  it  by  disengaging  sulf  hydric  acid  and 
forming  the  chloride.    Concentrated  hot  smphuric  acid  also  acts  on 
it  and  converts  it  into  a  sulphate,  the  action  of  nitric  acid  yielding 
the  same  product.     Sea-salt,  protochloride  of  copper,  and  some 
other  metallic  chlorides  convert  the  sulphide  of  silver  into  a  chlo- 
ride when  assisted  by  heat. 

The  same  sulphide  of  silver  is  produced,  by  the  humid  way,  when 
a  salt  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  or  by  an  alkaline 
sulf  hydrate.  Silver  decomposes  sulf  hydric  acid  even  when  coM, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  its  surface  becomes  covered 
with  a  black  pellicle  of  sulphide.  On  account  of  which  property, 
silver  soon  blackens  in  the  vicinity  of  sulphuretted  emanations ;  as 
for  example,  silver  plate  soon  becomes  tarnished  when  eggs  or  fish, 
or  any  kind  of  food  which  can  evolve  sulf  hydric  acid,  is  heated  in 
it ;  especially  when  the  articles  are  not  very  fresh. 

Sulphide  of  silver  combines  with  a  great  number  of  metallic  snt 
phides,  and  principally  with  the  electro  negative  sulphides,  such 
as  those  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  forming  double  sulphides,  many 
of  which  occur  crystallized  in  nature. 

Native  sulphide  of  silver  is  isomorphous  with  native  suhsulphide 
of  copper  CugS,  and  the  two  sulphides  appear  to  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  replacing  each  other  in  every  proportion,  as  occurs  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  gray  copper-ore  or  fahlerz.  We  have  said  that  such 
isomorphism  exists  only  between  substances  presenting  the  same 
chemical  formulae,  and  have  frequently  insisted  on  this  Taw  to  esta- 
blish the  equivalents  of  simple  bodies.  But  sulphide  of  silver  would 
present  an  exception  to  the  law  if  its  formula  was  written  HgS,  that 
IS,  if  the  number  108  were  adopted  for  the  equivalent  of  the  metal ; 
which  consideration  has  induced  several  chemists  to  assign  to  sul- 
phide of  silver  the  formula  Ag,S,  that  of  Ag,0  to  our  protoxide  of 
silver,  and  to  take  the  number  54  for  the  equivalent  of  silver.  Tins 
opinion  is  also  confirmed  by  several  other  circumstances,  on  which 
we  shall  briefly  dwell.    It  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  great  number 
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of  experiments,  that  a  very  simple  ratio  exists  between  the  specific 
heats  of  simple  bodies  and  their  chemical  equivalents,  and  a  law  has 
been  observed  according  to  which  the  specific  heats  of  simple  bodies 
are  to  each  other  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  equivalents. 
Now,  silver  only  satisfies  this  law  by  admitting  the  number  54  for 
its  equivalent.  Moreover,  an  analogous  law  has  been  found  for 
compound  bodies,  by  which  the  specific  heats  of  compound  bodies^ 
of  the  same  formula^  are  to  each  other  very  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  numbers  which  represent  their  chemical  equivalents.  Now,  the 
sulphides  of  silver  and  copper  Gu,S  satisfy  this  law,  if  the  formula 
Ag,S  be  admitted  for  the  sulphide  of  silver. 

But,  if  the  formula  of  sulphide  of  silver  be  written  Ag,S,  and, 
consequently,  that  of  our  protoxide  of  silver  Ag,0,  the  formula  of 
soda  should  be  written  Na,0  and  not  NaO,  as  we  have  hitherto 
done ;  for  we  have  seen  (§  1120)  that  sulphate  of  silver  is  isomor- 
phous  with  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda.  The  salts  of  potassa  and 
uthia  being  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  soda,  when 
they  contain  the  same  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization,  the  formula 
of  potassa  should  be  written  K,0  and  that  of  lithia  Li,0 ;  which  new 
formulae  are  justified  by  the  laws  of  specific  heat,  and  by  several 
important  considerations.  In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  the  spe- 
cific heats  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  silver,  and  the  sub- 
chlorides  of  mercury  IIg,Cl  and  copper  Cu^Cl,  are  to  each  other  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  equivalents  of  these  substances.  Now,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Cu^Gl  is  the  formula  of  subchloride  of  copper,  on 
account  of  the  indisputable  isomorphism  of  the  salts  of  the  protoxide 
of  copper  CuO  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
manganese,  zinc,  and  nickel.  The  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium, 
and  silver  should,  therefore,  have  formulae  similar  to  that  of  sub- 
chloride  of  copper  CujCl,  and  these  should  be  written  K^Cl,  Na,Cl, 
AgaCl.  On  the  other  hand,  potassa,  soda,  and  lithia  have  hitherto 
presented  no  case  of  isomorphism  with  the  oxides,  the  formulae  of 
which  are  written  RO  ;  they  never  replace  baryta,  lime,  magnesia, 
the  protoxides  of  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  etc.,  which  circumstance 
becomes  very  natural  if  the  formula  R,0  is  assigned  to  the  alkaline 
oxides,  but  is  not  explained  if  the  formula  RO  be  retained. 

Considering  these  circumstances,  it  appears  that  the  equivalents 
of  the  alkalme  metals  ought  to  be  reduced  to  their  half :  we  have, 
however,  been  unwilling  to  make  this  change  in  the  present  work 
before  it  has  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of  chemists. 

COMPOUND  OF  SILVER  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1125.  Only  one  combination  of  silver  with  chlorine  is  known, 
correspondins  to  the  protoxide.  Chloride  of  silver  AgCl  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  chlorohydric  acid  or  a  solution  of  sea-salt  to  the 
solution  of  any  soluble  salt  of  silver,  when  a  white  precipitate  is 

formed,  which  soon  collects^  by  shaking,  in  cheesy  lumps,  especially 
Vol.  IL^2A 
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if  the  liquid  contains  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.     Chloride  of  silyer  ii 
nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  weak  solutions  of  nitric  acid,  but 
dissolves  sensibly  in  solutions  of  chlorohydric  acid  or  the  alkaline 
chlorides.     Concentrated  boiling  chlorohydric  add  dissolves  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  saturated  solution 
deposits,  on  cooling,  small  octohedral  crystals  of  the  chloride.  Am- 
monia is  a  very  powerful  solvent  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  liquid, 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  loses  its  ammonia  and  de- 
posits octohedral  crystals  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  frequently 
attain  quite  a  considerable  size.     By  saturating  the  ammoniaeal 
liquid  with  nitric  acid,  the  chloride  of  silver  is  again  deposited. 
Solutions  of  the  alkaline  hyposulphites  dissolve  a  large  quantity  of 
the  chloride,  (§  1121.) 

Chloride  of  silver  fuses  at  about  500°,  forming  a  yellow  liquid, 
which,  on  solidifying,  yields  a  translucent  substance  resembling 
horn,  easily  cut  with  a  knife.  At  a  red-heat,  chloride  of  silTcr 
gives  off  appreciable  vapours,  although  it  is  not  sufficiently  volatile 
to  allow  of  distillation.  It  soon  blackens  in  solar  light.  If  the 
chloride  bo  suspended  in  water,  oxygen  is  given  off,  an^  after  8<»iie 
time,  the  liquid  contains  chlorohydric  acid,  while,  if  the  chloride  be 
dry,  chlorine  is  disengaged :  in  both  cases,  by  treatine  the  altered 
substance  with  ammonia,  chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved  without  colour, 
while  metallic  silver  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 

Chloride  of  silver  absorbs,  when  cold,  a  large  quantity  of  dry 
ammoniaeal  gas,  giving  rise  to  a  compound,  the  composition  of 
which  is  expressed  by  the  formula  AgCl+3NH.,  and  wluch  readily 
parts  "with  its  ammonia  by  the  application  of  heat.  It  has  been 
shown  (§  123)  that  liquid  ammonia  can  be  obtained  from  this  sub- 
stance. 

Chloride  of  silver  is  sometimes  found  crystallized  in  nature,  f(mn- 
ing  cubic  or  octohedral  crystals,  of  a  pearl-gray  colour  when  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  rock,  and  of  a  more  or  less  violaceous  hoe 
when  occurring  very  near  to  or  on  the  surface. 

COMPOUND  OF  SILVER  WITH  BROMINE. 

§  1126.  A  bromide  of  silver  AgBr,  resembling  the  chloride,  is 
obtained  by  pouring  an  alkaline  bromide  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  in  the  shape  of  a  white,  slightly  yellowish  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric  acid,  but  readily  dissolves  in 
ammonia  and  the  alkaline  hyposulphites.  Chlorine  easily  decom- 
poses bromide  of  silver,  and  transforms  it  into  chloride.  Bromide 
of  silver  has  been  found  native  in  certain  silver-ores  from  Mexico. 

COMPOUND  OF  SILVER  WITH  IODINE. 

§  1127.  By  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  iodide  of  silver  Agl  la  ob- 
tained, which  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  aoluUe  in  nitrie 
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mud  soluble  but  to  a  small  degree  in  ammonia,  which  properties 
aenre  easily  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver. 
Chlorine  aecomposes  it  and  sets  the  iodine  free,  and  chlorohydrio 
acid  converts  it  into  a  chloride.  It  fuses  below  a  red-heat.  Al- 
tiiough  the  effect  of  light  on  the  iodide  is  less  rapid  than  on  the 
chloride,  the  former  soon  turns  black,  first  assuming  a  brown  tinge. 
Iodide  of  silver  dissolves  easily  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  the  liquid  deposits,  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  a  double  ioilide 
Agl+KI.  Native  iodide  of  silver  has  been  found  in  several  silver- 
ores,  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system. 

COMPOUND  OF  SILVER  WITH  FLUORINE. 

§  1128.  Fluoride  of  silver  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or 
carbonate  in  fluohydric  acid,  forming  a  compound  which  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  partly  decomposes  by  evaporation. 

COMPOUND  OF  SILVER  WITH  CYANOGEN. 

§  1129.  By  adding  a  solution  of  cyanohydric  acid  to  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  AgCy 
or  AgC^  is  obtained,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric 
add,  while  chlorohydric  acid  decomposes  it  and  converts  it  into  a 
chloride.  Ammonia  dissolves  it  readily,  and  it  is  also  easily  soluble 
in  the  alkaline  cyanides,  with  which  it  forms  crystallizablc  double 
i^aiiides. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  SILVER  WITH  CARBON. 

§  1130.  Definite  compounds  of  silver  with  carbon  are  obtained  by 
decomposing  by  heat  certain  salts  formed  by  the  oxide  of  silver 
with  organic  acids.  Two  definite  carburets  have  hitherto  been  ob- 
served, corresponding  to  the  formulae  AgC  and  AgC,.  When 
heated  in  the  air  they  become  incandescent,  and,  after  burning  like 
tinder,  leave  metallic  silver. 

DETERMINATION  OF  SILVER,  AND    ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREVIOUSLY  DESCRIBED. 

S 1131.  Silver  is  determined  either  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in 
that  of  the  chloride,  the  first-named  method  being  employed  in  the 
case  of  euj^ettationj  a  process  presently  to  be  described.  When  silver 
18  in  solution,  it  is  generally  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  chlo- 
rohydric acid ;  and,  in  order  to  collect  the  precipitate  more  easily,  it 
is  better  to  employ  a  boiling  solution  to  which  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid  has  been  added.  The  clear  supernatant  liquid  may  be  de- 
canted off,  and,  if  proper  care  be  taken,  none  of  the  precipitate  need 
be  lost.  In  order  to  wash  chloride  of  silver,  it  is  poured  into  a  thin 
porcelain  capsule,  filled  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  liquid  is  heated  to  ebulLtion  by  means  of  an  alco- 
hol-lamp, the  precipitate  being  kept  suspended  in  the  liquid  by 
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stirring  with  a  glass  rod.     After  it  has  been  allowed  to  rest,  and 
the  chloride  has  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  capsule,  the  clear 
liquid  is  removed  with  a  pipette  and  introduced  into  a  cylinder, 
which  process  is  repeated  until  the  washing  is  completed.     Lastiv, 
any  particles  of  chloride  that  may  have  found  their  way  into  toe 
cylinder,  arc  removed  thence  and  added  to  that  in  the  capsule, 
where  the  whole  is  dried ;  for  which  purpose,  the  capsule  is  placed 
upon  another  capsule  heated  by  an  alconol-lamp,  by  which  menu 
a  hot-air  bath  is  obtained  which  completely  dries   the  chloride. 
Finally,  the  capsule  is  weighed  when  cooled,  and,  the  chloride  being 
removed,  the  equilibrium  is  restored  by  weights.  The  dried  chl(»i£ 
is  sometimes  fused  in  the  capsule,  in  which  case  the  separation, 
which  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  is  effected  by  boiling  a  small 
quantity  of  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid  in  the  capsule  contain- 
ing the  cliloridc,  when  the  latter  generally  separates  in  a  single 
mass.    If  it  still  adheres,  water  must  be  added,  and  a  piece  of  imc 
must  be  placed  on  the  chloride,  which,  by  being  restored  to  the 
metallic  state  by  the  zinc,  immediately  separates. 

The  chloride  of  silver  may  also  be  collected  in  a  very  finely 
pointed  glass  tube,  the  aperture  of  which  soon  becomes  closed,  bj 
small  lumps  of  chloride,  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of 
the  precipitate,  without  interfering  with  the  filtration  of  the  clear 
liquid.  The  chloride  is  washed  in  the  tube,  which  is  then  dried  in 
a  stove.  In  all  cases,  chloride  of  silver  should  be  washed  in  a  room 
lighted  by  a  lamp,  so  that  it  may  not  be  affected  by  solar  light. 

§  1132.  The  solubility  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  complete 
insolubility  of  chloride  of  silver,  renders  the  separation  of  this  metal 
from  nil  the  metals  prcviouslv  described  an  easy  matter.  Silver 
cannot  be  immediately  precipitated  by  chlorohydric  acid,  only  in 
the  case  when  it  exists  in  solution  with  a  subsalt  of  mercury,  because 
a  mixture  of  chloride  of  silver  and  chloride  of  mercury  Hg,Cl  is  de- 
posited. But  it  is  sufficient  to  treat  the  precipitate  with  boiling 
nitric  acid,  to  wliich  a  few  drops  of  chlorohydric  acid  have  been 
added,  to  dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  state  of  protochloride  HgCl. 
The  two  11)  eta  Is  may  also  be  precipitated  by  sulfhydric  acid,  and 
the  mixture  of  the  sulphides  roasted  in  the  air,  when  the  mercury 
volatilizes,  while  the  silver  remains  entirely  in  the  metallic  state. 

METALLURGY  OF  SILVER. 

§  1133.  The  most  common  ores  of  silver  are : — 

1.  Sulphide  of  silver,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  greater  or  less 
quantities  of  sulphide  of  copper  Gu,S,  which  do  not  change  its  crys- 
talline form. 

2.  Sulphide  of  silver,  combined  with  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  and 
antimony,  fonning  a  great  number  of  minerals,  to  which  mineralogiBtB 
give  different  names ;  e.  ^.,  sulfantimoniate  of  silver,  of  wkioh  Ae 
formula  is  3AgS+Sb^„  and  sulfarseniate  of  silver  3AgS+A%J9^ 
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These  two  minerals  affect  the  same  form  of  crystallization,  clearly 
proving  the  isomorphism  of  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  AsgS,  and  of 
antimony  Sb^S,,  which,  however,  is  still  better  established  in  certain 
xninerals  containing  at  the  same  time  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  sul- 
phide of  antimony  in  varying  proportions  6AgS+(Sbg,AS,)Sa.  Sulf- 
arseniates  and  sulfantimomates  of  silver  arc  also  found  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  silver  is  replaced  by  copper  9(Cu^Ag)S+(Sb8,A8,)S,. 
8.  The  arseniuret  of  silver  Ag,As,  and  the  antimoniuret  Ag^Sb. 

4.  The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver,  which  are  some- 
times found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  as  ores  of  silver. 

5.  Many  galenas,  and  cupreous  ores  containing  silver,  are  the 
most  common  ores  of  silver  on  the  European  continent. 

6.  Native  silver,  frequently  scattered  through  the  Icvellings  of 
lead  and  argentiferous  copper  veins,  and  probably  owing  its  pre- 
sence to  chemical  reactions  to  which  the  ore  has  been  subjected  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  which  have  removed  the  other  metals 
in  the  state  of  soluble  compounds,  and  left  the  metallic  silver. 
Large  masses  of  native  silver  are  sometimes  found,  and  at  Konigs- 
berg,  in  Non^ay,  have  been  seen  to  weigh  280  kilogs. 

§  1134.  Argentiferous  lead-ores  are  first  worked  for  their  lead, 
from  which,  as  it  retains  all  the  silver,  the  latter  is  separated  by 
cupellation,  (§  987.)  Argentiferous  copper-ores  are  also  worked  for 
their  copper,  and  the  black  copper  resulting,  is  passed  through  a 
fiimace  with  lead,  furnishing  an  alloy,  from  which  the  argentiferous 
lead  is  separated  by  eliquation,  (§  1067,)  and  is  subsequently  sub- 
jected to  cupellation.  Again,  the  last  coppery  matts  are  subjected 
to  an  amalgamation,  which  shall  soon  be  described. 

Ores  of  silver  which  are  too  poor  in  lead  or  copper  to  be  worked 
for  the  advantageous  extraction  of  these  metals,  are  immediately 
sabjected  to  amalgamation,  after  having  undergone  a  preliminary 
preparation.  Two  different  methods  of  amalgamation  arc  used — 
that  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  generally  adopted  in  Europe,  and  the 
American^method,  which  differs  essentially  from  the  European  plan 
in  requiring  no  fuel,  and  in  being  the  only  applicable  method  where 
fbel  is  scarce,  as  it  is  in  Mexico  and  South  America. 

Freiberg  Process. 

§  1135.  The  argentiferous  ores  of  Saxony  are  composed  of  sul- 
phide of  silver  combined  or  mixed  with  sulphides  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, iron,  zinc,  etc.  It  is  important  that  they  should  not  contain 
more  than  5  per  cent,  of  lead,  and,  at  most,  1  per  cent,  of  copper, 
as  these  metals  greatly  interfere  with  the  amalgamation :  they  amal- 
gamate with  mercury  as  readily  as  silver,  and  render  the  amalgam 
very  toush.  The  various  ores  are  sorted  so  that  the  charge  shall 
contain  2  or  3  thousandths  of  silver  and  a  proper  quantity  of  py- 
rites, which  latter  are  necessary,  because,  during  the  preliminary 
roastinff,  they  furnish  a  certain  proportion  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of 


iron,  indispensable  in  the  chemical  reaction!  of  amalgamation.  Thej 
are  to  be  added,  if  the;  do  not  exist  in  snfScient  proportioB ;  and 
sometimes  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  also  added. 
Lastly,  10  or  12  parts  of  eea-salt  are  added  to  100  parts  of  ore. 

Tho  mixture  is  roasted  in  a  reverberator^  furnace,  heated  at  fitst 
Tery  gently,  in  order  to  dry  the  material,  which  is  then  spread  orer 
the  solo  of  the  furnace,  and  the  temperature  being  gradually  raised, 
a  red-heat  is  maintained  for  about  4  hours,  when  a  laise  qnantitj 
of  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged  while  the  metala  oxidise.  Hw 
temperature  being  now  raised  still  higher,  BulpharooB  acid  ii  dit- 
engaged  anew,  accompanied  by  vapours  of  sesqnieUoride  of  itm 
and  chlorohydric  acid,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  ateam  ud 
oxygen  on  the  chloride  of  iron.  After  roasting  for  }  of  an  hoar, 
the  roasted  ore  ia  withdrawn  and  thrown  on  a  screen,  vfaere  the 
consolidated  fragments  arc  retained,  whioh  are  again  gronnd,  miied 
with  2  per  cent,  of  sea-salt,  and  subjected  to  a  new  roasting.  The 
ore  which  has  passed  through  the  ficreen  is  again  sifted,  a 
an  impalpable  powder,  bolted,  and  then  sent  to  the  a 
barrels. 

During  the  roasting,  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper  disowam 
sulphurous  acid,  oxides  and  sulphates  being  formed,  while  the  snlpuoB 
of  silver,  b(?ing  heated  with  the  sulphates  of  iron  or  copper,  ia  entirdj 
converted  into  sulphate  at  the  expense  of  the  snlphatea  of  inm  siiia 
copper,  which,  while  being  transformed  into  oxides,  caase  the  dia- 
cngagement  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  copper 
fuse  together  with  the  sea-salt  before  attaining  a  red-heat;  ana  if 
the  mixture  contain  sulphide  of  silver,  sulphuroua  acid  is  disengaged 
by  the  roaction  of  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphides  on  the  snlpharie  acid 
of  the  sulphates,  and  the  final  products  resulting  from  the  mastinr 
are  thus,  sulphate  of  so<ia,  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  chlcnidea  of 
copper  and  iron.  If  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  air,  the  iron 
passes  partly  into  the  state  of  scaquichloride  and  partiy  into  that  of 
sesquioxidc ;  and  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  are  alao 
1  o.xidized.  As  all  these  reactions  take  place 
i]  during  the  roasting  in  the  roverberatoiy  fnr- 
uacc,  the  roasted  ore  may  be  admitted  to 
consist,  in  addition  to  the  quartzose  ganinies, 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride  of  aoumn, 
chlorides  of  manganese  and  lead,  aesqni- 
chloride  of  iron  Fe.Cl,  subcbloride  <^  oopper 
CusCl,  chloride  of  silver,  and  several  me> 
tallic  oxides. 

The  amalgamating  barrols  are  made  of 
I  wood,  (fig.  58G,)  strengthened  by  iron  hoops 
~Ij    ^T  and  bars,  and  the  ends  have  iron  platea, 

''  furnished  with  gudgeons  exactly  in  the  a» 

of  the  barrel.     A  cog-wheel  rr"  is  attached  to  one  en^  working  in 
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another  cog-wheel  rr'  (figa.  587  and  588)  on  a  shaft  AB  turned  by 
a  water-wheel.  Each  barrel  has  a.  hole  o  closed  by  a  bung  kept  in 
place  by  an  iron  Btirrap.  One  of  the  pedestals  on  which  the  gud- 
geons rcTolve  is  fixed,  while 
tlie  other  is  rendered  mov- 
able by  the  screw  \\  so  that 
the  wheel  rr"maybe  thrown 
into  or  out  of  geir  without 
arresting  the  other  barrels 
C,  C  placed  near  the  hori- 
zontal staff  A  B,  and  work- 
ing in  the  same  cog-wheel 
rr'.  Above  each  barrel  is  a 
box  E  containing  the  bolted 
ore,  which  is  introduced  into 
the  former  by  means  of  a 
leather  hose  f,  entering  the 
opening  a,  while  reservoirs 
D  placed  above  each  barrel 
contain  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary  for  a  charge.  Be- 
neath the  barrels  are  re- 
ceivers mnm',  intended  to 
hold  the  material  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

After  150  litres  of  water  have 

heen  introduced  into  each  barrel, 

the   charge  of  ore,  amounting  to 

iiOO  kilogs.,  is  inserted,  being  taken 

from  the  bo.t  E,  while  50  kiloge.  of 

scrap  sbeet-iron  are  added.     The 

opening  in  the  barrel  is  then  closed 

with  the  hung,  and  when  all  the 

barrels  are  charged  in  the  same 

iner,  they  are  made  to  revolve  gently  for  2  hours,  after  which 

li  bajTel  is  snccessively  thrown  out  of  gear,  in  order  to  allow  of 

D  examination  of  the  consistence  of  the  muddy  substance  it  con- 

I  teins.     If  it  is  too  tougb,  water  is  added ;  and  if  too  liqoid,  more 

Kfoasted  ore  is  thrown  in ;  and  when  the  proper  consistency  is  at- 

f^ained,  250  tcilogs.  of  mercury  are  thrown  into  each  barrel,  and  the 

I  whole  is  again  set  in  motion,  the  temperature  in  the  barrels  rising 

I  considerably  after  some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  re- 

■■-aciions  which  take  place  in  the  mijttui'e.     After  the  barrels  have 

I  revolved  for  20  hours,  at  the  rate  of  20  revolutions  a  minute,  they 

Lare  stopped,  completely  filled  with  water,  and  made  to  revolve  for 

1  S  hours  more,  making  8  revolutions  per  minute,  when  the  amalgam 

I  separates  from  the  muddy  substances,  which  have  now  become  very 
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fluid.  Each  barrel  being  then  successively  thrown  <mt  of  goftr,  and 
the  bung  turned  downward,  the  small  cork  of  the  bong  is  remored, 
and  as  soon  as  all  the  amalgamated  mercury  has  escaped  and  fidkn 
into  the  receiver  mnm\  which  is  the  case  as  soon  as  the  mad  q>- 
pears,  the  workman  replaces  the  cork.  The  mercury  runs  throng 
the  tube  iV  into  a  canal  A,  which  leads  it  into  a  particular  reservoir. 
When  all  the  mercury  has  escaped,  the  bung  of  the  barrel  is  re- 
moved, the  opening  a  turned  downward,  and  the  mud  allowed  to 
run  into  the  box  mnm\  whence  it  flows  into  large  resenroirs  be- 
neath, the  scrap-iron  being  retained  by  a  grate. 

We  have  said  that,  before  adding  the  mercury,  the  loaded  barrelg 
are  turned  for  2  hours :  the  intention  of  this  is  to  decompose,  daring 
this  period  of  the  process,  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  by  the  metallie 
iron,  and  restore  it  to  the  state  of  protochloride,  because,  if  the 
mercury  were  introduced  immediately,  it  would  act  on  the  sesqni- 
chloride  of  iron  which  it  would  reduce  to  protochloride,  whOe  a 
certain  quantity  of  subchloride  of  mercuiy  HgaCl  would  be  formed, 
which  would  aecompose  no  longer,  and  occasion  a  eonsideraUe 
waste  of  mercury ;  idl  of  which  is  avoided  by  first  bringing  the  ses- 
quichloride of  iron  to  the  state  of  protochloride.  The  cmoride  of 
silver,  which  dissolves  in  the  solution  of  sea-salt,  is  decomposed  by 
metallic  iron,  while  the  silver  set  free  combines  with  the  mercoiy; 
and  the  chlorides  of  copper  and  lead  being  decomposed  in  the  ssme 
way  by  contact  with  the  iron,  these  metals  also  amalgamate  with 
the  mercury.  About  1  kilog.  of  iron  is  dissolved  in  each  <^ienlioii. 
The  mud  escaping  from  the  barrels  is  placed  in  tubs,  wlicve  it  is 
stirred  by  paddles  attached  to  a  vertical  ads,  after  being  dilated 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  tubs  being  provided  mtk  open- 
ings at  different  levels,  through  which  the  muddy  water  escapes. 
A  certain  quantity  of  amalgam,  which  separates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tubs,  is  then  removed  and  added  to  that  taken  from 
the  amalgamating  barrels. 

The  mercury  is  filtered,  with  the  assistance  of  slight  pressure, 
through  leather  bags,  through  the  pores  of  which,  a  small  portion 

of  liquid  mercury,  containing  only  a 
slight  admixture  of  foreign  metals, 
escapes;  while  a  doughy  amalgsm,  con- 
taining nearly  5  parts  of  mercury  and 
1  part  of  silver,  mixed  with  forogn 
metals,  remains  in  the  bags.  iSe 
mercury  is  separated  from  uie  amal- 
gam by  distillation,  which  is  effected  by 
various  kinds  of  apparatus,  of  which  n 
will  sufSce  to  describe  the  most  umple 
one.  To  the  opening  of  the  cast-iron 
tube  a6,  (fig.  589,)  which  is  closed  at 
Fig.  689.  one  end  a,  and  has  been  charged  with 
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aboat  150  kilogs.  of  amalgam,  is  fitted  a  bent  tobing  ede,  the  tnbu- 
Ittre  e  of  which  enters  a  sheet-iron  tube  fg,  which  dips  slightlj  into 
the  water  contained  in  the  receiver  V.  The  tube  ab  beine  gradually 
heated  to  redness,  the  nercury^  distils  and  condenses  in  the  receiver 
V,  while  the  silver,  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  copper 
and  lead,  remains  in  the  tube  ab. 

Atna^amation  of  the  Cupreous  MatU  by  the  Man^eld  Proceit. 
§1136.  Amalgamation  is  applied  to  the  last  cupreous  matts 
arismK  from  the  process  described,  (§  1066),  The  matt  is  stamped 
and  sifted,  and  then  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  which  is 
moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  roasted  in  a  reverbe- 
ratoTT  furnace.  The  furnace,  a  vertical  section  of  which  is  seen  in 
fig.  590,  has  generally  2  stories,  surmounted  by  condensing  chambers 
where  the  vapours  and  dust  carried 
over  are  retained.  The  matt  is  first 
roasted  in  the  upper  space  B,  while  in 
the  lower  space  A  a  charge  is  being 
roasted,  consisting  of  about  200  kilogs. 
of  matt,  spread  in  a  thin  layer  over  the 
sole.  A  very  high  temperature  is  not 
apphed,  because  it  is  indispensable  to 
prevent  the  softening  of  the  substance, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  roasts 
mg  The  workman  stirs  the  material 
with  an  iron  rake,  in  order  to  renew 
the  surfaces  exposed  to  the  oxidizing 
■  action  of  the  air,  and  the  roasting  lasts 
J-    ,g-  about  3  hours,  after  which  the  mate- 

'  rial  is  removed  with  an  iron  scoop  and 

itimpei  into  a  box.  After  the  first  roasting,  the  material  is  mixed 
with  9  or  10  per  cent  of  sea-satt  and  10  per  cent,  of  very  finely 
powdered  limestone ;  water  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  worked  into 
ft  homogeneous  paste,  which  is  dried  in  stoves.  The  mass  is  again 
groond  to  powder  and  roasted  in  a  lower  fiimace  A,  where  a  higher 
tMopwftture  prevails. 

Ijie  limestone  is  added  to  decompose  a  portion  of  the  sulphates 
of  iroD  and  copper ;  which,  if  present  in  too  great  quantity  for  amal- 
gtmation,  would  occasion  a  waste  of  mercury.  When  the  workman 
nqiposes  that  the  material  is  sufEciently  prepared,  he  proceeds  to 
test  it  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  the  roasted  powder  with  water 
and  mercury,  and,  after  diluting  it  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water, 
separating  a  mercurial  amalgam,  the  nature  of  which  he  estimates 
by  its  physical  properties.  According  to  the  appearance  of  the 
amalgam,  he  adds  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  lime,  or  even  of  roasted 
mmtt. 
The  MCODd  rowtbg  lasts  only  about  1}  or  2  hours. 
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The  material  thus  prepared  is  poured  into  the  amalgamating 
barrels,  which  resemble  those  of  Freiberg,  500  Idlogs.  of  roasted  ma- 
terial, 150  litres  of  hot  water,  and  40  kilogs.  of  scrap-iron  being 
introduced  into  each  barrel.  After  having  caused  the  barrels  to 
revolve  for  some  time,  150  kilogs.  of  mercury  are  added,  and  then 
the  barrels  are  made  to  turn  at  the  rate  of  15  revolutions  per 
minute  for  14  hours.  100  litres  of  water  are  then  added  to  etch 
barrel,  which  is  turned  gently  for  some  time  to  facilitate  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  amalgam. 

The  deposit  of  cupreous  matt  which  remains  after  the  complete 
separation  of  the  amalgam,  after  being  mixed  and  pounded  with  15 
per  cent,  of  clay,  is  made  into  lenticular  cakes,  which  are  smelted, 
after  drying,  in  a  furnace,  with  the  addition  of  quartz,  furnishing 
black  copper,  which  is  subsequently  refined,  (§  1068.) 

The  amalgam  of  silver  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  at  Freiberg. 

American  Process. 

§  1137.  The  principal  mines  in  America  are  those  in  Mezieo 
and  Chili,  which  furnish  ores  consisting  of  metallic  silver,  sulphide  of 
silver  isolated  or  combined  with  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimcmy, 
chloride  of  silver,  etc.,  these  minerals  being  generally  disseminated 
in  such  fine  particles  as  not  to  be  perceived  in  the  gangue. 

The  ores  are  first  stamped,  then  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
made  into  heaps,  called  tartSj  (tourtes,)  containing  500  to  600  quin- 
tals, on  platforms  built  of  stone.  The  material,  after  being  moist- 
ened with  water,  to  which  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  sea-salt  are  added,  k 
rendered  homogeneous  by  being  stamped  by  horses  or  mules.  In  a 
few  days,  about  ^  or  1  per  cent,  of  magistral  is  added  to  it,  con- 
sisting of  a  roasted  copper  pyrite,  containing  8  to  10  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  again  stamped,  and  the  first  portion  of 
mercury  added ;  and  when  this  has  been  well  disseminated  through 
the  mass,  a  small  portion  of  the  material  is  washed  in  a  wooden 
bowl  to  separate  the  amalgamated  mercury.  By  its  appearance 
the  workman  judges  if  it  be  necessary  to  ada  lime  or  magistral.  If 
the  surface  of  the  amalgam  is  graybh  and  the  metal  agglomerates 
easily,  the  amalgamation  is  going  on  correctly ;  but  if  the  mercmj 
is  much  divided^  and  its  surface  exhibits  a  dark  colour  with  brown 
spots,  the  magistral  is  in  excess,  and  the  tart  is  then  said  to  be  to0 
hot  As  a  continuation  of  the  process  under  these  conditions  would 
occasion  a  groat  loss  of  mercury,  lime  is  added,  which  decomposes  a 
portion  of  the  sulphate  and  chloride  of  copper  produced  bj  the  re- 
action. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mercury  retains  its  fluidity,  the 
chemical  reactions  do  not  advance,  and  the  tart,  being  too  eoldj 
must  be  heated  by  the  addition  of  magistral. 

After  about  15  days,  when  the  first  portion  of  mercury  has  com- 
bined with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  to  be  converted  into  a 
doughy  amalgam,  a  second  portion  of  mercury  is  added;  and  when 
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this  is  well  incorporated  with  the  mass,  a  third  and  last  addition  is 
made;  the  test  just  described  being  frequently  repeated,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  progress  of  the  operation.  The  whole  process  lasts  2 
or  3  months,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  and  the  tempera- 
ture. When  it  is  finisned,  the  material  is  washed  in  water  to  sepa- 
rate the  amalgam  from  it,  which  is  filtered  through  cloth,  and  the 
solid  part  which  remains  is  distilled.  By  the  American  process,  1  to 
3  parts  of  mercury  are  lost  for  1  part  of  silver  obtained. 

The  following  is  the  theory  of  the  operation : — The  sea-salt  and 
sulphate  of  copper  of  the  magistral  usually  decompose  each  other, 
protochloride  of  copper  GuGl  and  sulphate  of  soda  being  formed, 
while  the  metallic  silver  decomposes  the  protochloride  of  copper, 
and,  by  restoring  it  to  the  state  of  subchloride  Gu^Gl,  is  itself  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  silver.  The  subchloride  of  copper  dissolves 
in  the  solution  of  sea-salt,  and  reacts  on  the  sulphide  of  silver,  form- 
ing sulphide  of  copper  and  chloride  of  silver.  The  mercury,  in  its 
turn,  acts  on  the  chloride  of  silver,  which  dissolves  in  a  solution  of 
sea-salt,  forming  subchloride  of  mercury  Hg^Cl,  while  the  metallic 
silver  combines  with  the  rest  of  the  mercury.  It  is  necessary,  in 
this  operation,  as  in  the  Freiberg  process,  that  no  free  protochloride 
of  copper  should  remain,  because  this  would  increase  the  waste  of 
mercury,  by  parting  with  one-half  of  its  chlorine  to  the  latter  metal 
in  order  to  transform  it  into  subchloride  Hg^Gl.  The  intention 
of  the  addition  of  lime  is  to  decompose  the  chloride  of  copper  in 
excess,  and  destroy  the  bad  effects  of  an  excess  of  magistral.  The 
subchloride  of  copper  Gu,Gl  exerts  no  injurious  influence. 

KEFINING  OF  SILVER  ARISING  FROM  CUPELLATION  OR 

AMALGAMATION. 

§  1138.  The  impure  silver  is  melted,  exposed  to  a  current  of  air 
which  oxidizes  the  foreign  metals,  in  a  furnace  consisting  of  a  hemi- 
spherical cast-iron  cavity,  lined  with  a  thick  coat  of  marl  or  wood- 
aishes,  which  forms  a  sort  of  porous  cupel,  serving  to  absorb  the 
liquid  oxides  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  foreign  metals.  The 
cavity  is  filled  with  charcoal,  on  which  the  silver  to  bo  refined  is 
placed,  and  the  combustion  is  assisted  by  a  bellows,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  furnishes  the  air  necessary  for  oxidation.  When  the 
silver  has  become  liquid  in  the  cupel,  the  air  is  projected  over  the 
surface  of  the  bath  until  no  spots  form  on  its  surface,  and  the  metal, 
being  then  refined,  contains  at  most  1  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter. 

AUoys  of  Silver, 

%  1139.  Silver  is  rarely  used  in  a  state  of  puritv,  as  it  is  too  soft, 
and  articles  made  of  it  would  soon  be  worn  and  lose  the  sharpness 
of  their  edges  and  angles.  It  is  generally  alloyed  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  copper,  which  increases  its  hardness ;  and  the  alloy  does 
not  assume  a  decided  yellow  tinge  unless  a  considerable  quantity 
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of  copper  is  present,  more  than  ^  being  necessary  to  destroy  the 
white  colour,  to  which,  as  it  is  less  fresh  than  that  of  pure  ulver, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  latter  is  artificially^  given*  by  a  process  called 
washing.  The  intention  of  this  operation  is  to  remove  the  copper 
which  is  immediately  on  the  surface  of  the  alloy ;  for  which  purpose 
the  article  is  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat,  when  the  superficial  layer  of 
copper  oxidizes,  and  by  plunging  it  immediately  into  water,  acidu- 
lated by  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxide  of  copper  dissolves. 
After  the  washing,  the  surface  of  the  article  is  necessarily  dead, 
because  the  particles  of  silver  are,  as  it  were,  separated  from  eadi 
other  ;  but  it  is  readily  polished  by  burnishing. 

Alloys  of  silver  for  coin,  jewelry,  and  plate  are  subjected  to  a 
legal  standard,  regulated  by  law,  and  secured  by  a  stamp  for  jewelry 
and  plate. 

The  standard  of  French  coin  is  ^,  that  is,  it  must  contain  900 
of  silver  and  100  of  copper ;  but  as  the  exact  proportions  cannot 
always  be  obtained,  a  variation  of  j^  is  allowed.  Thus  an  aDoy 
of  897  of  silver  and  103  of  copper  is  received,  while  an  alloy  of  896 
of  silver  and  104  of  copper  is  iUegal.  Alloys  containing  more  than 
903  of  silver  are  not  admitted,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to  mdt 
them  again  with  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  to  reduce  them  to  the 
legal  standard. 

The  standard  of  silver  medals  is  ^,  with  a  variation  of  ij^  as  for 
coin. 

The  ordinary  standard  of  jewelry  and  plate  is  ^  but  the  varia- 
tion is  greater  than  in  coin,  being  allowed  to  reach  j^g^  below.  No 
superior  limit  is  fixed,  because  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  sQver- 
smith  to  exceed  the  legal  standard. 

The  solder  used  for  silver  plate  consists  of  667  parts  of  silver, 
233  of  copper,  and  100  of  zinc. 

§  1140.  Many  articles  arc  made  of  sheet-copper  covered  with  a 
lamina  of  silver,  and  are  then  called  platedrwarej  the  ordinary 
standard  of  which  is  ^,  that  is,  the  sheet  should  be  composed  of  ^ 
of  copper  and  ^  of  silver ;  while  sometimes,  however,  an  inferior 
standard  is  adopted.  Plated-ware  is  made  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  plate  of  copper,  and  one  of  silver  having  the  same  surface  and 
weighing  ^  of  the  copper,  being  selected,  the  surface  of  the  copper 
is  carefully  scraped,  and  it  is  then  dipped  into  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  where  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  metallic 
silver.  This  being  done,  the  silver  plate  is  applied  to  the  copper, 
and,  the  whole  being  heated  to  a  brownish-red  colour  in  an  oven,  is 
then  passed  through  a  roller  until  the  sheet  has  attained  the  re- 
quired thickness.  The  two  metals  adhere  so  strongly  as  to  defy 
mechanical  separation. 
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ASSAY  OF  ALLOYS  OF  SILVER. 

§  1141.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain  quickly  and  ez- 
actlj  the  standard  of  alloys  of  silver,  in  order  that  the  manufacture 
of  coin  and  silver  plate  shall  remain  under  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  assay  is  made  in  two  ways :  the  first,  and  older,  by  cu- 
CtUation ;  and  the  second,  by  analysis  by  the  humid  way^  which 
tter  process,  being  much  more  exact,  has  taken  the  place  of  cupel- 
ktion  in  the  government  assay^ffice. 

Assay  by  Cupellation. 

§  1142.  The  analysis  of  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  by  cupellation 
18  founded  on  the  property  of  silver  not  to  oxidQze  when  kept  in  a 
fiised  state  in  the  air,  and  to  yield  nearly  insensible  vapours ;  while 
copper,  on  the  contrary,  oxidizes  under  these  circumstances,  and  is 
converted  into  the  suboxide  Cu,0 ;  but,  in  order  to  separate  this 
substance  from  the  alloy,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce 
into  the  latter  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  which,  by  oxidizing,  pro- 
daces  liquid  litharge  in  which  the  suboxide  of  copper  dissolves. 
Fig.  691.  T^®  roasting  is  efiected  in  a  cupel,  (fig.  691,)  that  is, 

in  a  thick  porous  capsule  made  by  compressing  bone- 
ashes,  slightly  moistened  with  water,  in  moulds, 
where  it  takes  the  shape  of  which  a  vertical  sec- 
tion is  seen  in  fig.  592.     The  fused  oxide  of  lead, 
Fig.  692.    which  holds  the  other  oxides  in  solution,  soaks  into  the 
cupel,  and  nothing  remains  at  last  in  the  latter  but  the 
globule  of  refined  silver.   A  cupel  of  bone-ash  can  absorb 
about  its  own  weight  of  litharge. 
The  quantity  of  lead  necessary  to  add  to  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
copper,  to  efiect  its  easy  cupellation,  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 

ntity  of  copper  contained ;  because  the  litharge,  after  having 
Ived  the  suboxide  of  copper,  which  is  simultaneously  formed, 
most  preserve  sufficient  fluidity  to  soak  readily  into  the  cupel.  If 
the  infiltration  does  not  ensue,  the  metal  becomes  covered  with 
litharge  and  oxidation  ceases,  in  which  case  the  assay  is  said  to  be 
drawfud,  (noy^.) 

Assay  by  cupellation  is  generally  performed  upon  1  gramme  of 
alloy ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  following  quantity  of  lead 
most  be  added  according  to  the  standard  of  the  alloy. 

Lead  neoesaarj  for  reflnlog 
StendardofUM  Alloj.  1  gnmme  of  dlTer. 

SUverat  1000 O.Sgm. 

"      950 3 

"      900 7 

"      800 10 

«      700 12 

"      600 14 

Tou  n.— 2B 


Silver  8t        J>00.. 

400... 

"  300... 

200.. 

100... 


16  to  nga. 


Pure  copper.. 

The  standard  of  tKe  alloy,  of  which  the  exact  eompontioii  ii  to 
be  ascertained,  being  in  general  approximately  known,  an  mapectica 
of  the  tabic,  therefore,  gives  immediately  the  quantity  of  lead  to  it 
added.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  Uie  standard  of  a  piece  of 
coin  is  to  be  exacUy  determined ;  knowing  that  its  standud  vmt 
be  nearly  ^  an  addition  of  about  7  gm.  of  lead  must  be  made  to  1 
I.  of  alloy  very  exactly  weighed. 

Fig.  598  npn- 
Bonts  a  cupellinf- 
fomace,  (Kf  whiu 
arertical  section 
is  seen  in  ig,  5dl. 
The  mum  A, 
which  is  the  most 
imp<vtant  putof 
the  fnnutee,  ii 
Bemi-cylindri- 
'  cal  earthencndle 
(fig.  595)  doMd 
g  at  one  end,  and 
arranged  in  the 
furnace  ao  that  it 
I  can  be  entirely 
surrounded  with 
:  fuel,  and  its  open- 
ing corresponds 
exactly  to  the 
apertnre  D  of  the 
furnace.  The  sides  of  tlio  muffle  arc  furnished  with  longitudi- 
nal slits,  through  which  the  external  air  which  enters  at  the  month 
of  the  mufHe  escapes  into  the  current  of  air  in  the  furnace;  by 
which  arrangement  the  muffle  is  constantly  traversed  by  a  Tery 
oxidizing  current  of  air.  The  reverberatory  furnace  has  generally 
a  sheet-iron  pipe  AI  to  increase  its  draught. 

The  furnace  being  filled  with  charcoal  through  the  hole  F,  the 
cupels  are  introduced  into  the  muffle,  after  having 
i  been  previously  dried  on  the  platform  N,  if  newly 
made.    When  the  cupels  are  in  the  muffle,  the  open- 
Fig.  696.      ing  D  is  closed  with  the  door  E,  in  order  to  raiae  ib» 
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temperature  in  the  muffle,  and  when  this  is  done  the  aperture  D  is 
opened,  through  which  the  portion  of  lead  to  be  added  to  each  assay 
18  dropped  into  each  cupel.  As  soon  as  the  lead  is  in  fusion,  the 
OMUiff  (prise  d'essai)  is  introduced,  when  the  metals  soon  melt,  while 
the  alloy  of  silver  dissolves  entirely  in  the  lead ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  alloy  forms  in  each  cupel  a  roimd  liquid  globule.  White 
vapours,  arising  from  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic  lead  in  the  air, 
are  soon  disengaged,  and  the  surface  of  the  metallic  globule  is 
covered  with  a  pellicle  and  fine  drops  of  fused  oxide,  which  move 
rapidly  over  its  surface.  The  oxides  gradually  soak  into  the  cu- 
pel, and  when  the  lead  and  copper  are  completely  converted  into 
oxides  and  absorbed  by  the  bone-ash,  the  silver  is  refined,  and  the 
motion  on  its  surface  ceases ;  the  phenomenon  of  lightning,  as  de- 
scribed §  997,  being  produced  on  a  small  scale.  The  cupel  must 
then  be  brought  slowly  to  the  opening  of  the  muffle,  in  order  that 
the  globule  of  silver  may  not  be  too  rapidly  cooled.  It  has  been 
mentioned  (§  1115)  that  pure  silver  absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  that  the  absorbed  gas  is  suddenly  disen- 
gaged at  the  moment  of  solidification,  while  the  metal  is  cooling 
rapidly,  causing  a  sudden  evolution  of  gas  by  which  a  small  quantity 
of  the  metal  is  generally  projected  from  the  vessel,  in  which  case 
the  silver  is  said  to  sputter y  (roche.)  It  is  easy  to  tell  by  the 
appearance  of  the  button,  when  cooled,  whether  a  sputtering  has 
taken  place,  as  in  that  case  a  kind  of  vegetation,  like  a  little  mush- 
room, may  always  be  seen  at  the  places  where  the  gas  has  escaped ; 
and  all  assays  presenting  this  character  should  be  rejected,  as  they 
necessarily  imply  too  small  a  quantity  of  silver. 

In  order  that  the  assay  may  be  admitted,  the  globule  should  be 
slightly  adherent  to  the  cupel,  its  lower  surface  should  appear  very 
smooth  and  of  a  dead  colour,  and  the  upper  surface  polished  and 
free  from  roughness.  When  the  upper  surface  is  dull  and  furrowed, 
it  proves  either  that  the  silver  has  sputtered,  that  the  refining  has 
been  imperfect  because  the  temperature  has  been  too  great,  or  that 
there  was  too  little  lead. 

§  1143.  As  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  exerts  great  influence 
over  the  cupellation,  the  assay  always  presents  some  degree  of  un- 
certainty, and  the  assayer  is,  in  fact,  between  two  difficulties :  if 
the  temperature  rises  too  high,  the  silver  is  perfectly  refined,  but 
there  is  considerable  loss  from  volatilizing,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  silver  is  carried  into  the  cupel  by  the  litharge,  which,  in  that 
case,  is  very  fluid ;  while,  if  not  heated  sufficiently  high,  the  loss 
of  silver  is  leas,  but  the  refining  is  imperfect,  and  the  globule  retains 
a  small  quantity  of  lead.  These  two  causes  of  error  exist  simulta- 
neously in  all  assays,  and  neutralize  each  other  more  or  less  com- 
pletely ;  and,  accordingly,  as  one  or  the  other  predominates,  the 
standard  will  be  found  too  low  or  too  high. 

The  assayer  should  always  endeavour  to  heat  his  furnace  in  the 
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same  maimer,  and  he  can  then  constract  a  table  bj  whieh  he  knows, 


for  each  alloy,  the  correction  which  should  be  inade  in  each  aaBay 
in  order  to  obtain  the  exact  standard.    A  table  of  this  kind,  whica 
is  made  by  cupelling  alloys  of  known  proportions,  obtained  by  melt- 
ing, with  a  proper  quantity  of  lead,  determinate  proportions  of  sflver 
and  copper,  can  be  of  use  only  to  the  assayer  wno  has  made  it,  and 
who  always  operates  with  the  same  furnace.     As  a  measnre  of 
greater  certainty,  the  assayer,  from  time  to  time,  performs  a  cupel* 
lation  on  a  trial-piece^  (t^moin,)  that  is,  on  an  alloy  the  ooropositicik 
of  which  he  knows  d  priori,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  aasiy 
yields  a  loss  equal  to  that  indicated  by  his  table.     If  otherwise,  m 
modifies  the  results  of  all  the  assays  simultaneouslymade,  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  the  assay  of  the  trial-piece.     We  subjoin  the 
table  adopted  in  the  Mint  at  Taris,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
alloys: 


-.  ^  ^  •»,.wi  WaiteiOrQiiastitict  BseMMntDidl 

Real  StuuUidfl.  iT!?!^.v!?.  to  Uw  ttandud  obtained,  to  <«te 

1000 998.97 1.03 

950 947.50 2.50 

900 896.00 4.00 

860 845.85 4.15 

800 795.70 4.80 

750 745.48 4.52 

700 695.25 4.76 

650 645.29 4.71 

600 595.32 4.68 

550 545.32 4.68 

500 495.32 4.68 

400 396.05 8.95 

300 297.40 2.60 

200 197.47 2.58 

100 99.12 0.88 

When  the  cupollation  has  been  carefully  performed,  the  true  com- 
position may  be  ascertained  within  2  or  3  thousandths. 

The  lead  used  in  cupcUation,  which  should  be  as  free  as  possiUe 
from  silver,  is  called  in  commerce  assay-lead.  In  all  cases,  the 
assayer  should  ascertain  previously  the  purity  of  his  lead  by  a  pre- 
liminary assay. 

Assays  by  the  Humid  Way, 

§  1144.  Assays  by  the  humid  way  are  made  by  precipitating  iD- 
ver  in  the  state  of  insoluble  chloride  by  a  standard  solution  of  com- 
mon salt.  As  chloride  of  silver  readily  aggregates  by  agitation,  in 
a  liquid  acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  the  exact  moment  when  precipi- 
tation of  silver  no  longer  takes  place  may  be  easily  ascertained. 
The  solution  of  salt  used  being  such  that  1  cubic  diameter  of  llie 
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liqnid  exactly  precipitates  1  gm.  of  pore  silver,  the  standard  of  an 
alloy  is  determined  by  dissolving  1  gm.  of  it  in  5  or  6  gm.  of  nitric 
mcid,  and  carefully  pouring  the  solution  of  salt  into  the  liquid  until 
precipitation  ceases  after  the  addition  of  one  drop.  After  each 
addition  of  the  saline  solution,  when  the  moment  of  complete  pre- 
cipitation approaches,  the  bottle  containing  the  solution  of  silver 
must  be  shaken  in  order  to  aggregate  the  precipitate  and  clear  the 
liqnid.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  necessary  to  completely 
precipitate  the  silver  gives  the  standard  of  the  alloy. 

The  process  may  be  simplified  and  brought  to  great  exactness 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  exact  determination  of  the  standard  of  an 
alloy  of  which  the  approximate  value  is  known ;  for  example,  of  a 
piece  of  silver  coin  or  plate.  Two  solutions  of  sea-salt  are  then 
used :  one,  which  is  called  the  normal  solution^  and  which  is  such 
that  1  decilitre  precipitates  exactly  1  gm.  of  pure  silver;  and 
another,  called  the  decimal  liquid^  which  is  10  times  more  dilute, 
and  of  which  1  litre  is  required  to  precipitate  1  gm.  of  silver. 
Lastly,  a  third  standard  solution  is  sometimes  used,  called  the  deci- 
nud  solution  of  silver ^  which  contains  1  gm.  of  silver  in  1  litre. 

Supposing  that  the  standard  of  a  piece  of  coin  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained, consisting  of  an  alloy  which  must  contain,  at  least,  ^  of 

silver,  but  which  we  will  assume  to  contain  only^;  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter  composition,  1.116  gm.  of  alloy  contains  1  gm.  of 
nlver.  After  having  dissolved  1.116  gm.  of  alloy,  very  exactly 
weighed,  in  a  ground-stoppered  bottle,  by  means  of  5  or  6  gm.  of 
pure  nitric  acid,  1  decilitre  of  the  normal  solution  of  sea-salt  is 
poured  into  the  bottle.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  standard  of  the 
alloy  be  really  ^,  the  silver  will  be  completely  precipitated,  and 
the  liquid  will  not  contain  an  excess  of  salt,  while,  if  the  standard 
be  higher,  silver  still  remains  in  solution,  and  if  lower,  the  silver 
has  been  completely  precipitated,  but  there  is  an  excess  of  salt  in 
the  liquid.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  the  bottle  is  corked  and 
shaken  quickly,  in  order  to  clear  the  liquid,  after  which  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  decimal  saline  solution  is  added,  which  can  precipitate 
1  thousandth  of  silver.  If  silver  is  still  contained  in  the  liquid, 
a  very  perceptible  white  cloud  is  formed,  and  the  bottle  being  then 
again  shaken,  a  second  cubic  centimetre  of  decimal  solution  is  added. 
If  a  precipitate  be  produced,  the  same  process  is  repeated  until  the 
liquid  remains  clear.  Supposing  that  5  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
decimal  solution,  gradually  added,  have  produced  precipitates,  but 
that  the  6th  cubic  centimetre  has  not  affected  the  transparency  of 
the  liquid,  it  will  be  hence  inferred,  that  after  the  precipitation  of 
1  gm.  of  pure  silver  by  the  cubic  decimetre  of  the  normal  solution 
of  salt,  the  liquid  contained,  at  least,  4  thousandths  of  silver.  The 
fifth  cubic  centimetre  of  decimal  solution  having  produced  cloudi- 
ness, while  the  6th  did  not,  it  is  evident  that  the  liquid  did  not 
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contain  more  than  5  thousandths  of  sQyer,  and,  by  a8siiniing4| 
thousandths,  we  are  sure  of  having  found  the  amoiint  of  silver  coin 
tained  in  the  alloy  within  nearly  ^  thousandth.  The  real  standani 
of  the  alloy  is,  therefore,  896 +4|,  or  900|  thousandths. 

If  the  nrst  cubic  centimetre  of  a  decimal  saline  solution  does 
not  yield  a  fresh  precipitate  in  the  solution  of  silver  which  has 
already  received  the  cubic  decimetre  of  normal  saline  solation,  it  is 
evident  that  the  standard  of  the  alloy  is  not  above  ^,  and  that 
consequently,  it  should  be  rejected. 

The  exact  composition  of  the  alloy  may  be  determined  by  means 
of  the  decimal  solution  of  silver,  always  beginning  by  adding  one 
cubic  centimetre  of  the  latter,  which  precipitates  the  cabic  centimetre 
of  decimal  saline  solution  which  had  been  added,  and  which  must 
be  neutralized.  The  liquid  being  cleared  by  aeitation,  one  more 
cubic  centimetre  of  decimal  solution  of  silver  is  added,  and  if  cloudi- 
ness be  produced,  the  bottle  is  again  shaken  before  a  second  cnhie 
centimetre  of  the  same  liquid  is  added,  which  process  is  continned 
until  the  addition  of  another  cubic  centimetre  of  the  decimal  soh- 
tion  of  silver  no  longer  clouds  the  liquid.  Supposing  that  the  first 
three  cubic  centimetres  have  yielded  precipitates,  but  that  the  liquid 
remains  clear  on  the  addition  of  the  fourtn,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  third  cubic  centimetre  has  not  been  entirely  decomposed,  and 

it  may  be  admitted  that  one-half  of  it  has 
been  useless,  and  that  2^  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  decimal  solutionof  silver  have  sufficed 
to  decompose  the  salt  which  remained  free 
after  the  addition  of  the  cubic  decimetre 
of  the  normal  saline  solution ;  for  which 
reason  2h  thousandths  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  standard  ^,  thus  leaving  for 

the  exact  standard  of   the    coin 
mined  ^. 


Fig.  696. 


We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  assay- 
ing apparatus  used  in  the  Mint  at  Pans, 
where  these  assays  are  daily  made. 

The  normal  solution  of  salt  is  contained 
in  a  copper  vessel  V,  (fig.  596,)  tinned  on 
the  inside,  and  completely  closed  to  pre- 
vent evaporation,  which  would  alter  the 
standard  of  the  liquid,  only  a  Mariotte's 
tube  uv  allowing  the  extrance  of  air.  The 
vessel,  which  is  fixed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  laboratory,  has  a  curved  tube  cde, 
with  a  stopcock  r,  and  to  the  lower  part 
of  which  the  pipette  A,  which  measures 
exactly  1  decilitre  of  normal  solution,  is 
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'Connected  by  means  of  a  tube  be  which  contains  a  thermometer. 

The  metallic  piece  which  connects  the  glass  tube  be  with  the  pipette 

(fig.  597)  has  two  stopcocks  r',  r'',  the  one  of  which  shall  presently 

Fig.  697.    be  explained.     The  assayer  having  closed  the  end  a  of 

the  pipette  with  his  finger,  opens  the  stopcocks  r',  r", 

thus  allowing  the  saline  solution  to  flow  in  a  thin  stream 

into  the  pipette,  without  stopping  the  upper  tube  of  the 

latter,  so  that  the  air  contained  in  the  pipette  can  escape 

freely  through  the  stopcock  r'  and  the  small  tubulure 

which  terminates  it.     When  the  pipette  is  filled  a  little 

above  the  mark  a,  the  assayer  closes  the  stopcocks  r^ 

andr''. 

The  bottle  which  contains  the  alloy  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  is  placed  in  the  compartment  G  of  a  support  I, 
Fi  698  ^^S*  596,)  which  slides  between  the  grooves 
^^  *  MN,  M'N',  and  which  is  provided  with  an 
appendix  D,  furnished  at  its  upper  part 
with  a  small  sponge  Ar,  placed  at  the  height 
of  the  lower  orifice  a  of  the  pipette.  The 
assayer  having  so  placed  the  support  as  to 
bring  the  sponge  in  contact  with  the  pi- 
pette, opens  the  stopcock  r',  and  allows 
the  liquid  to  descend  slowly  to  the  level  a, 
where  the  sponge  absorbs  the  last  drop  of 
liquid,  which  would  adhere  to  the  end  of 
the  pipette.  The  assayer  then  brings  the 
opening  of  the  bottle  under  the  pipette, 
and  empties  it  entirely  by  opening  the 
stopcock  r^ 

As  a  large  number  of  assays  is  gene- 
rally made  at  once,  there  are  a  series  of 
bottles  numbered,  in  each  of  which  are  dis- 
solved 1.116  gm.  of  alloy  of  coin.  In  order 
to  hasten  the  solution,  all  the  bottles  are 
placed  on  a  stand,  (fig.  598,)  and  after  hav- 
ing introduced  into  each  the  alloy  and  the 
nitric  acid  which  is  to  dissolve  it,  the  stand 
is  plunged  into  hot  water.  When  the  metals 
are  dissolved  the  nitrous  vapours  are  driven 
off  by  blowing  into  the  bottles,  and  the 
decilitre  of  normal  solution  is  introduced, 
after  which  they  are  placed  on  a  second 
stand,  (fig.  599,)  suspended  on  a  steel 
Kg.  699.  spring,  and  held  below  by  a  spiral  spring 

at.  The  bottles  having  been  closed  by  their  ground  stoppers,  the 
assayer  grasps  the  handle  ef  of  the  stand  and  shakes  it  for  a  few 
moments,  in  order  to  collect  the  precipitate  and  render  the  liquids 
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clear.  He  then  carries  the  bottles  to  a  black  table  having  nmnbered 
compartments,  each  one  being  placed  in  the  compartment  corre- 
sponding to  its  number.     The  decimal  solution  is  contaiaed  in  a 

I  bottle  (fig.  600)  provided  with  a  tube,  drawn  oat  at  ita  lower 

1         extremity  and  having  a  mark  corresponding  to  a  capadtj 
M^       of  1  cubic  centimetre,  which  dips  into  the  liquid.     The  as- 
f  Tl       sayer,  applying  his  finger  to  the  upper  aperture  of  the  tube, 
rjyj^^  withdraws  the  latter,  and  allows  the  liquid  to  flow  slowly 
^^p^    until  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  mark,  and  then  carries  the 
Fig.  600.  Q||i)iQ  centimetre  thus  measured  ofi*  into  the  first  bottle,  re^ 
peating  the  process  with  the  other  bottles.     He  then  examines  the 
bottles  successively,  and  makes  with  chalk  a  mark  on  the  black  table 
near  each  bottle  in  which  a  precipitate  is  formed,  and  then  replaces 
the  bottles  on  the  stand  of  fig.  599,  clears  the  liquids  by  agitation, 
deposits  the  bottles  on  the  table,  and  adds  another  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  decimal  solution  to  all  the  bottles  in  which  there  was  pre- 
viously a  precipitate  formed,  gradually  excluding  the  bottles  in  which 
the  liquid  was  not  clouded.   By  counting  the  number  of  chalk-marks 
near  each  bottle,  a  number  which  represents  that  of  the  cubic  oenti- 
metres  of  decimal  solution  which  have  been  efficient,  and  deducting 
i  for  the  last  cubic  centimetre,  which,  probably,  has  not  been  wholly 
used,  the  assayer  finds  the  number  of  thousandths  which  must  be 
added  for  each  alloy  to  the  supposed  standard  of  ^• 

As  the  standard  solution  of  sea-salt  has  been  prepared  for  the 
temperature  of  59^  degrees,  and  as  it  expands  by  heat,  it  is  evident 
that  its  standard  must  bo  altered  in  volume  by  Uie  changes  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  therefore  indispensable,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  solution  is  not  59°,  to  correct  all  the  results  by  means  of  tables 
made  for  the  purpose,  the  temperature  of  the  saline  solution  being 
read  off  on  the  thermometer  contained  in  the  tube  c6,  (fiff.  596^ 
But  the  corrections  are  always  uncertain,  and  may  be  avoided  by 
the  following  device,  by  means  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  any 
wrong  preparation  of  the  normal  solution  is  ascertained.  An  assay 
upon  1  gm.  of  pure  silver,  made  daily,  simultaneouslv  with  the  tests 
on  the  coin,  gives  for  each  day  the  exact  value  of  the  standard  of 
the  normal  saline  solution,  and  all  assays  made  simultaneously  may 
be  corrected  by  the  dificrcnce  of  the  standard  thus  found  with  m 
normal  standard. 

A  large  quantity  of  normal  solution  of  salt  is  generally  made  at 
once,  by  dissolving  500  gm.  of  common  impure  salt  of  commerce  in 
4  litres  of  water,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  adding  the  quanti^  of 
water  necessary  to  obtain  the  necessary  degree  of  dilution  of  the 
normal  solution,  supposing  the  salt  to  be  pure ;  by  which  means  a 
solution  is  obtained  of  a  degree  of  concentration  only  approximative 
to  that  desired.  In  order  to  ascertain  its  exact  conoentrmtkiB|  1 
cubic  decimetre  of  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  1  ni»d? 
pure  silver  in  nitric  acid.     The  liquid  being  cleared  by  agilMH%JI 
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in  easjy  by  means  of  a  decimal  saline  solution  or  a  decimal  solution 
of  sOyer,  to  determine  exactly  the  number  of  thousandths  of  silver, 
or  of  salt,  which  remain  free.  The  additional  quantity  of  water  or 
salt  necessary  to  obtain  the  proper  dilution  of  the  saline  solution  is 
thus  found,  and,  after  it  has  been  added,  a  new  test  is  made,  and  so 
on,  until  the  normal  degree  of  concentration  is  attained. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  decimal  solution,  a  decilitre  of  the  normal 
solution  is  introduced  into  a  bottle  which  measures  1  litre  to  a  mark 
traced  on  its  neck,  up  to  which  the  bottle  is  then  filled  with  distilled 
water. 

The  decimal  solution  of  silver  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1  gm.  of 
pore  silver  in  5  or  6  gm.  of  nitric  acid,  and  diluting  with  water 
until  the  liquid  exactly  assumes  the  volume  of  1  litre. 

When  silver  contams  mercury,  the  results  of  the  assay  by  the 
humid  way  are  inaccurate,  because  the  mercury,  being  precipitated 
in  the  state  of  chloride,  decomposes  a  portion  of  the  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  presence  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  mercury  in 
an  alloy  is  easily  perceived,  because  the  liquid,  in  that  case,  is  not 
cleared  by  shakmg,  and  the  first  dcposite  of  chloride  of  silver  does 
not  blacken  in  the  light.  The  exact  standard  of  the  alloy  may, 
however,  be  obtained  by  the  humid  way,  by  recommencing  the  test 
on  another  portion  of  the  substance  after  having  added  a  certain 

anantity  of  acetate  of  soda  to  the  nitric  solution,  by  which  means 
lie  precipitation  of  the  mercury  is  prevented. 

ASSAYING  OF  SILVER  ORES. 

§  1145.  The  argentiferous  galenas  are  assayed  by  cupelling  the 
lead,  after  having  isolated  it  by  the  process  described  §  980.  The 
galena  is  sometimes  also  fused  with  3  or  4  tenths  of  its  weight  of 
nitre,  when  the  sulphur  of  the  galena  is  converted  into  sulphuric 
add  which  combines  with  the  potassa,  while  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lead  separates  in  the  metallic  state,  retaining  the  whole  of  the 
silver. 

The  argentiferous  copper-ores  are  first  assayed  for  their  copper, 
after  which  the  lump  of  copper  is  introduced  into  the  cupel,  with 
the  addition  of  16  times  its  weight  of  lead. 

The  assay  for  copper  is  made  as  follows : — If  the  ore  be  sulphu- 
retted, it  is  first  roasted  in  a  small  earthen  capsule,  (called  tile  in 
Enghuid,)  the  heat  being  properly  regulated  in  order  to  prevent 
the  substance  from  running  together,  and  the  temperature  being 
kept  elevated  until  sulphurous  add  is  no  longer  disengaged.  The 
tile  being  then  covered  with  its  lid,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  a 
white-heat,  in  order  to  decompose  the  sulphates ;  after  which  the 
roasted  material  is  fused  in  an  earthen  crudble  with  3  or  4  times  its 
wdeht  of  black  flux,  the  fusion  being  efiected  in  a  forge-fire  or  an 
ordinary  caldnine  ftimace,  having  a  strong  draught.  After  cool- 
ing, the  crudble  is  Inroken,  and  a  lump  of  malleaUe  copper  and  an 
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alkaline  slag  containing  merely  a  trace  of  copper  are  foimd.  Oxi- 
dized copper-ores  need  not  be  previouBlj  roasted,  bat  can  be  bnme- 
diately  subjected  to  the  fusion  with  black  flux. 

Oxidized  silver-ores  are  mixed  with  8  or  10  times  their  weight 
of  litharge  and  double  their  weight  of  black  flux,  and  the  miztnre  is 
fused  in  an  earthen  crucible,  when  a  portion  of  the  litharge  is  con- 
verted, by  the  carbon  of  the  black  flux,  into  metallic  lead,  which 
carries  with  it  all  the  silver;  the  quartzose  and  earthy  gangnes 
being  transformed  into  slag  with  the  litharge  and  potasaa  of  the 
black  flux.     Ores  of  silver  which  contain  sulphides  and  arseniuretB 
are  also  fused  with  litharge,  but  it  is  in  this  case  frequently  unne- 
cessary to  add  black  flux,  because  the  reaction  of  the  sulphides  and 
arscniurets  on  the  litharge  furnishes  a  sufficient  quantity  of  metallic 
lead  to  entirely  remove  the  silver. 


GOLD. 

Equivalent  =  98.5  (1231.25 ;  0 = 100). 

§  1146.  The  gold  in  gold  coin  and  jewelry  is  never  pure,  bong 
alloyed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  copper  and  frequently  of  silver,  to 
give  it  a  greater  degree  of  hardness.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  gold, 
gold  coin  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  solution  being  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  by  gentle  heat,  to  drive  ofi*  the  excess  of  acid,  the 
residue  is  treated  with  water,  by  which  means  the  silver  is  separated 
as  insoluble  chloride.  An  excess  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  gold  in  the  metallic  state,  in  the  form  of  brown  powuer, 
is  then  poured  into  the  liquid,  the  reaction  ensuing  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

Au,Cl,+6(FeO,SO,)  =  2Au+2(Fe,0„8SOJ+Fe.Cl,. 

The  precipitate  is  digested  with  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  and, 
after  being  well  washed,  is  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  a  small 
quantity  of  borax  and  saltpetre.  The  protosulphate  of  iron  may  be 
replaced  by  sesquichloride  of  antimony  Sb.Gl,  dissolved  in  an  ezoesi 
of  chlorohydric  acid;  the  sesquichloride  of  antimony  being  con- 
verted into  the  perchloride  Sb^Gl^,  while  the  gold  is  precipitated  in 
the  metallic  state. 

Gold  has  a  characteristic  yellow  colour,  and  its  density  is  19.5. 
It  fuses  at  a  strong  white-heat,  or  at  about  2200°  of  the  air  ther- 
mometer, giving  ofi*  sensible  vapours  at  a  very  hiffh  temperature. 
A  gold  wire  is  converted  into  vapour  when  traversed  by  the  onrrent 
of  a  powerful  electric  battery;  and  if  this  take  place  over  a 
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of  paper  placed  at  a  small  distance,  the  paper  becomes  coloured  of 
a  purplish  brown,  by  the  very  finely  divided  gold  which  is  precipi- 
tated on  it.  A  blade  of  silver  substituted  for  the  paper  soon  becomes 
gilded.  A  globule  of  gold  gives  off  vapour  very  copiously  when  held 
between  two  pieces  of  charcoal  terminating  the  conductors  of  a  pow- 
erful galvanic  battery. 

Grold  is  the  most  malleable  of  all  the  metals,  (§  295,)  and  when 
beaten  into  very  thin  leaves  is  transparent,  the  transmitted  light 
appearing  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  Gold  may  be  crystallized  by 
fusion,  when  it  assumes  the  shape  of  cubes  modified  by  other  facets 
of  the  regular  system.  Native  gold  is  sometimes  found  in  well- 
defined  crystals  presenting  the  same  form. 

When  precipitated  in  a  metallic  state  from  its  solutions,  gold 
forms  a  brown  powder,  which  by  burnishing  soon  recovers  the  me- 
tallic lustre  and  characteristic  colour  of  malleable  gold,  and  which 
aggregates  by  percussion.  If  the  mass  be  heated  to  redness  before 
being  hammered,  a  perfectly  aggregated  metal  can  be  obtained 
without  having  heated  it  to  fusion. 

Grold  does  not  combine  directly  with  oxygen  at  any  temperature. 
Chlorohydric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids  do  not  affect  it,  while  aqua 
regia,  on  the  contrary,  readily  dissolves  it  in  the  state  of  sesqui- 
cmoride,  AujClg.  Gold  is  also  dissolved  by  chlorohydric  acid  when 
a  substance  capable  of  disengaging  chlorine  is  added,  such  as  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  chromic  acid,  etc.  Chlorine  and  bromine  also 
attack  gold,  even  when  cold,  while  iodine  acts  on  it  but  feebly. 

Sulphur  does  not  attack  gold  at  any  temperature,  nor  does  the 
metal  decompose  sulf  hydric  acid ;  but  by  fusing  it  with  the  alkaline 
polysulphides  it  is  powerfully  acted  on,  a  double  sulphide  being 
formed,  in  which  the  sulphide  of  gold  Au^S,  acts  the  part  of  a  sulph- 
acid.  Arsenic  when  assisted  by  heat  combines  with  gold,  and  forms 
a  very  brittle  alloy. 

Gold  is  attacked  neither  by  the  alkalies  nor  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates or  nitrates. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  GOLD  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1147.  Two  combinations  of  gold  with  oxygen  are  known : 

1.  A  suboxide  Au,0, 

2.  A  sesquioxide  Au^O,, 

neither  of  which  forms  salts  with  the  oxides. 

The  suboxide  Au,0  is  obtained  bjr  decomposing  the  chloride 
Au,Cl  by  a  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  m  the  shape  of  a  deep  violet- 
coloured  powder,  which  decomposes  at  about  77^,  disengaging  oxy- 
zen.  The  oxacids  exert  no  action  on  this  substance,  while  cnloro- 
nydric  acid  decomposes  it,  forming  sesquichloride  of  gold  Au^Gl,, 
While  metallic  gold  is  separated. 

Sesquioxide  of  gold  (often  called  auric  acid  on  account  of  its 
property  of  combining  with  bases)  is  prepared  by  digesting  a  hot 
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solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold  ^th  magnesia,  when  aarate  of 
magnesia  is  formed,  which  remains  mixed  with  the  free  magnesia. 
The  deposit  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  maeneiia 
and  leaves  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  gold.    Auric  acid  may  abo  be 
obtained  by  exactly  saturating  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  boiling  the  liquid,  when  a  lam 
proportion  of  the  gold  is  precipitated  m  the  state  of  sesquiotxi^i, 
while  the  other  portion  remains  in  solution,  but  mar  be  precipitated 
by  successively  adding  to  the  liquid  an  excess  of  caustic  potasn 
and  acetic  acid. 

Hydrated  auric  acid  is  a  yellow  or  brown  powder,  which  loses  in 
water  at  a  low  temperature  and  becomes  anhydrous,  while  at  about 
482^  it  decomposes  into  gold  and  oxygen,  which  reaction  is  abo 
effected  by  the  solar  light.  Deoxidizing  substances,  such  as  the 
organic  acids,  or  boiling  alcohol,  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state; 
wmle  chlorohydric  acid  dissolves  it  and  produces  the  sesquichloride 
Au^Gl,.  The  most  energetic  oxacids  do  not  form  definite  com- 
pounds with  sesquioxide  of  gold,  while  the  latter  dissolves,  on  the 
contrary,  readily  in  cold  alkaline  solutions,  producing  alkalme 
aurates  which  crystallize  by  evaporation. 

By  adding  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  sesqid- 
chloride  of  gold,  a  fulminating  substance  is  produced,  which  con- 
tains, at  the  same  time,  oxide  of  gold,  ammoma,  and  chloride,  and 
which,  by  digesting  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  furnishes  a  bright 
brown  powder  of  still  higher  detonating  properties  than  the  fint, 
and  which  is  a  simple  combination  of  sesquioxide  of  gold  with  am- 
monia Au,0,+2NH,+II0. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  GOLD  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  1148.  Although  sulphur  does  not  combine  directly  with  gold, 
two  sulphides  corresponding  to  the  two  oxides  are  obtained  bv  de- 
composing the  sesquioxide  of  gold  by  sulf hydrio  acid,  which,  on 
being  passed  through  a  cold  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold,  yields 
a  brownish-yellow  precipitate,  which  is  the  sulphide  Au^„  readQv 
soluble  in  the  alkaline  sulphides.  If  the  solution  of  the  chloride  is 
boiling,  a  sulphide  Au^S,  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  is  precipitated, 
while  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric  acids  are  formed : 

2Au,Cl3+SHS+3HO  =  2Au,S+6HCl+SOr 

COMPOUNDS  OF  GOLD  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1149.  By  dissolving  gold  in  aqua  rcgia  a  yellow  solution  of 
sesquichloride  of  gold  Au^Gls  is  obtained,  which,  when  allowed  to 
evaporate  slowly  in  dry  air,  deposits  yellow  crvstals  of  a  compound 
of  sesquichloride  of  gold  and  chlorohydric  acid.  If  the  solution  be 
evaporated  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  the  substance  assumes  a 
brown  colour,  and  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass  remains^  which 
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dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Sesquichloride  of  gold 
dissolves  even  more  rapidly  in  ether  than  in  water ;  for,  if  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  the  chloride  be  shaken  with  ether  and  water,  the 
supernatant  ether  contains  nearly  all  the  chloride  of  gold  in  solu- 
tion. The  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold  in  ether  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  aurum  potabile, 

Sesquichloride  of  gold  forms  with  several  other  metallic  chlorides 
doable  crystallizablc  chlorides,  in  order  to  obtain  which  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mix  and  evaporate  the  solutions  of  the  two  chlorides.  The 
formula  of  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium,  which  is  deli- 
quescent, is  KCH-Au,Cl,+5H0,  while  the  formula  of  that  of  gold 
and  sodium  is  NaCH-AujCl3+4HO,  and  that  of  the  double  chloride 
of  gold  and  ammonia  is  NH3HCl+AuaCl8+2H0.  Compounds  of 
chloride  of  gold  with  the  chlorides  of  barium,  calcium,  manganese, 
iron,  zinc,  etc.,  are  also  known. 

Subchloride  of  gold  Au^Cl  is  prepared  by  heating  the  sesquichlo- 
ride of  gold  Au^jCl,  to  a  temperature  of  about  400*^,  when  chlorine 
is  disengaged,  while  a  greenish  insoluble  powder  remains. 

COMPOUND  OF  GOLD  WITH  CYANOGEN. 

§  1150.  By  adding  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  con- 
centrated hot  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold,  until  the  liquid  loses 
its  colour,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  pris- 
matic crystals  of  a  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  of  the 
formula  KCy+AuaCyg.  The  crystals,  which  are  efflorescent  and 
veiT  soluble,  disengage  cyanogen  when  subjected  to  moderate  heat ; 
and,  when  treated  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which,  on  cool- 
ing, deposits  a  double  cyanide  of  the  formula  KCy+AugCy. 

PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS. 

§  1151.  The  name  of  purple  of  Cassius  is  given  to  a  precipitate 
containing  gold,  tin,  and  oxygen,  which  is  used  by  painters  on  por- 
celain and  glass,  (§  730,)  and  which  is  prepared  in  various  ways. 
Its  composition  not  being  always  uniform,  chemists  are  not  yet 
agreed  upon  its  nature.  It  is  generally  obtained  by  pouring  into 
a  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold,  a  mixture  of 
protochloride  and  bichloride  of  tin,  the  precipitate  showing  a  beau- 
tifiid  purple  hue  when  it  is  of  small  bulk,  while  it  assumes  a  brown 
colour  when  more  copious. 

A  purple  of  Cassius  of  uniform  composition  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 20  gm.  of  gold  in  100  gm.  of  aqua  regia  made  of  20  parts 
of  nitric  and  80  of  chlorohydric  acid ;  driving  off  the  excess  of  acid 
by  evaporation  in  a  water-bath  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  7  or  8 
decilitres  of  water.  Some  pieces  of  tin  being  then  placed  in  the  liquid, 
a  purple  precipitate  of  the  formula  Au,0,SnOa+SnO,SnOa+4HO 
is  formed,  but  which  may  also  be  considered  as  2Au-h3SnO,-h4HO. 
The  substance,  on  being  subjected  to  heat,  evolves  water  alone  and 
Vol.  IL— 2C 
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no  oxygen,  while  the  calcined  residue  presents  all  the  diarmcters  of 
a  mixture  of  metallic  gold  and  stannic  acid.  Bat  as  before  calcina- 
tion the  substance  will  not  give  off  gold  to  mercury,  it  is  evident  that 
the  gold  did  not  exist  in  it  in  the  metallic  state. 

A  beautiful  purple  of  Gassius  is  obtained  by  heating  suboxide  of 
gold  Au,0  with  a  solution  of  stannate  of  potassa. 

Lastly,  purple  of  Gassius  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  in  a  crn- 
cible  1  part  of  gold,  ^  part  of  tin,  and  4  or  5  of  Biiver,  forming  a 
ternary  alloy,  from  which  nitric  acid  extracts  the  silver,  while  the 
gold  and  tin  are  precipitated  in  combination  with  oxjeen,  and  a 
brilliant  purple  is  formed,  the  shades  of  which  can  be  cnanged  bj 
altering  the  relative  proportions  of  cold  and  tin. 

A  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  gold  stains  linen  of  a  purple  colour, 
as  it  also  docs  the  skin  and  the  organic  tissues  generally ;  which 
colouring  is  probably  owing  to  suboxide  of  gold,  as  friction  does 
not  restore  a  metallic  lustre  to  the  spots,  although  they  acquire  it 
in  a  short  time  when  exposed  to  solar  light  in  a  bottle  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas. 

DETERAIINATION  OF  GOLD,  AND  ITS  SEPARATION  FROM  THE  METALS 

PREVIOUSLY  DESCRIBED. 

§  1152.  Gold  is  always  determined  in  the  metallic  state,  and  is 
precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  means  of  protosulphate  of  iron, 
after  having  added  chlorohydric  acid  to  the  liquid  in  order  to  main- 
tain tlic  sesquioxidc  of  iron  wliich  forms  during  the  reaction  in  so- 
lution. But  it  is  important,  in  order  to  completely  precipitate  the 
gold,  that  the  liquid  should  contain  no  nitric  acid ;  in  which  case  it 
must  be  previously  evaporated  with  chlorohydric  acid.  The  gold, 
when  collected  on  a  filter,  is  calcined  to  redness  before  being 
weighed. 

§  1153.  In  order  to  separate  gold  from  the  metals  previously  de- 
scribed, the  insolubility  of  the  metal  in  nitric  acid  is  Bometimes 
relied  on,  while  at  other  times  all  the  metals  are  dissolved  in  aqua 
regia,  and  the  gold  is  precipitated  by  protosulphate  of  iron,  or,  better 
still,  by  heating  tlic  solution  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxalic  acid; 
which  l<atter  method  has  the  advantage  of  not  introducing  a  new 
metal  into  the  liquid.  Gold  is  sometimes  also  separated  by  precipi- 
tating it  in  the  state  of  sulphide,  by  sulf  hydric  acid  gas,  the  sul- 
phide leaving  metallic  gold  after  calcination. 

METALLURGY  OF  GOLD. 

§  1154.  Gold  is  almost  always  found  in  the  native  state,  being 
sometimes  pure,  but  more  generally  alloyed  with  certain  quantities 
of  silver.     It  occurs  in  three  kinds  of  bearings : 

1.  In  veins,  generally  quartzifcrous,  which  contain  other  metalUc 
minerals,  as  ores  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  pyrites;  the  veins 
usually  traversing  the  primitive  rocks. 
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2.  In  small  Yeins  scattered  through  rocks  situated  at  the  separa- 
tion of  the  crystalline  and  stratified  rocks. 

8.  In  disaggregated  quartzose  sands,  often  extensively  seen  in 
allnvial  formations,  and  owing  their  presence  to  the  disintegration 
of  auriferous  crystalline  rocks  which  exist  in  the  vicinity.  The 
greater  specific  gravity  of  the  gold  prevents  its  particles  from  being 
carried  as  far  as  those  of  the  other  minerals  with  which  it  was 
mixed,  and  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  greater  part  of  chemi- 
cal agents  preserves  it  in  the  state  of  spangles.  Alluvions  soils 
containing  gold  chiefly  occur  in  open  valleys  between  primitive 
mountains,  where  gold  is  frequently  found  in  place.  The  principal 
localities  of  auriferous  sands  are  in  California,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Mexico,  Chili,  Africa,  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains  in  Siberia — ^the 
quantity  of  gold  annually  extracted  from  all  of  which  amounted,  in 
1851,  to  178  tons,  of  which  California  alone  produced  110.  Gold 
is  generally  found  in  the  sands  in  the  form  of  spangles,  or  shapeless 
and  rounded  grains,  which,  when  they  are  of  any  considerable  size, 
are  called  river  or  wash  gold^  (p^pites.)  Grains  are  sometimes 
found  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  pieces  weighing  several  kilogs. 
have  been  met  with :  one  lump  weighing  36  kilogs.  was  found  in 
the  Ural. 

Gold  exists  in  the  drift-sand  of  all  rivers  which  arise  from,  or 
flow  over  a  large  extent  of,  primitive  rocks ;  and  several  auriferous 
alluvise  are  known  in  France,  such  as  those  of  the  Ari^ge  in  the 
Pyrenees,  of  the  Gardon  in  Cevennes,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhine 
near  Strasburg.  It  is  found  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  worked  to 
advantage ;  but  the  inhabitants  look  for  it  when  they  would  other- 
wise be  idle,  and  are  then  called  gold-finders.  The  spangles  of  gold 
scattered  through  the  river-sand  are  generally  so  excessively  small 
that  more  than  20  are  often  required  to  make  a  milligramme. 

In  Siberia,  sands  containing  only  0.000001  of  gold  are  not  con- 
sidered worthy  of  being  worked ;  and  the  Rhenish  sands  contain, 
on  an  average,  about  \  of  this  quantity. 

Gold  exists  also,  combined  with  tellurium,  in  certain  mines  of 
Transylvania.  An  alloy  of  gold  with  silver  and  palladium,  in  the 
form  of  small  crystalline  grains,  occurs  in  Brazil,  and  is  called  auto- 
powder  or  auro-dust  Lastly,  all  pyrites  in  primitive  rocks  contain 
a  small  quantity  of  gold,  and  are  often  rich  enough  to  be  worked  to 
advantage. 

§  1155.  When  gold  exists  in  veins  which  contain  other  metals, 
as  lead,  copper,  or  silver,  those  metals  in  which  the  gold  is  concen- 
trated are  first  extracted  from  the  ores,  and  the  gold  is  then  sepa- 
rated by  refining^  a  process  presently  to  be  described. 

The  ore  is  frequently  first  subjected  to  amalgamation,  as  in  the 
case  of  silver  ores,  when  the  gold  dissolves  in  the  mercuiy,  and, 
after  the  liquid  amalgam  has  been  filtered,  a  more  solid  amalgam  is 
obtained,  from  which  the  gold  is  separated  by  distillation.    The  ore 
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is  then  Binelted,  bo  as  to  obtain  a  matt  from  wliieh  a  certain  qnantitT 
of  gold  can  still  be  extracted. 

§1156.  Auriferous  sanda  are  washed  in  the  most  aimple  mannrr, 
either  in  wooden  tubs,  or  on  inclined  planes  over  Thich  a  etureu 
of  va.ter  flows,  and  they  are  then  treated  by  am&leam&tion. 

In  the  Ural,  the  anriferooa  aand  is  poured  into  oozea,  the  sheet- 
iron  bottom  of  which  is  provided  with  openings  of  2  centimetra  in 
diameter,  and,  while  a  stream  of  water  flows  tnroi^li  the  boxes,  the 
workman  Stirs  the  sand  constantly  with  a  shovd,  when  the  finer 
portions  fall  through  the  holes  and  are  collected  on  large  Blee]Hii^ 
tables  covered  with  muslin.  The  sand  is  frequently  swept  toward 
the  head  of  the  table,  where  the  gold  remains  with  the  heavier  mine- 
rals ;  and  the  sand,  being  enriched  by  this  washing,  is  again  more 
carefully  washed  on  smaller  tables.  The  titanic  iron  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  being  separated  by  a  magnet,  the  material  is  fused  in 
large  graphite  crucibles,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  gold  collect!, 
while  the  upper  part  is  filled  by  a  slag  containing  a  quantity  of  nn- 
melted  grains  of  gold.  The  slag  being  stamped  and  washed,  the 
rich  schlich  thus  obtained  is  smelted,  yielding  an  auriferons  lead, 
&am  which  the  gold  is  separated  by  cupellation. 

§  1157.  In  Tyrol  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  is  extracted  fran 
pyrites  by  amalgamating  them  in  mills  resembling  that  represented 
in  fig.  COl,  several  mills  being  generally  placed  above  each  other. 
(The  figure  gives  an  external  view  of  the  upper  mill  and  a  sectioa 
of  the  lower  one.) 

The  pyrites,  in  the 
state  of  an  impal- 
pable powder,  is 
suspended  in  water, 
and  conveyed  into 
the  upper  mill  by 
the  conduit  6, 
whence  it  flows  into 
the  second  mill  by 
the  sluice  G'.  The 
bed  of  each  mill  ii 
made  of  a  cast-inn 
vessel  cdtf,  seour^ 
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fastened  on  a  strong  wooden  table;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  T 
is  a  tubulure  travcn^ed  by  an  axis  of  rotation  ab,  set  in  motion  br 
the  cog-wheel  rr'.  The  runner-stone  tarn'  of  each  mill  is  of  wood, 
and  resembling  the  shape  of  the  bed ;  but,  being  about  2  ccntimetm 
smaller,  is  furnished  with  several  sheet-iron  teeth  projecting  about 
1  centimetre.  The  upper  surface  of  the  runner-stone  is  shaped  hke 
a  funnel,  into  which  is  poured  the  liquid  mud,  which  passes  betveen 
the  stones  and  flows  out  by  the  conduit  G'. 

The  stones  make  about  15  or  20  revolutions  per  miuate ;  and  25 
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kilogs.  of  mercnrj  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each,  making  a  layer 
of  about  1  centimetre  in  thickness,  against  which  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  constantly  strike,  while  at  the  same  time  they  stir  up  the  ore. 
The  gold  is  dissolved  by  the  mercury,  and,  after  continuing  this 
process  for  4  weeks,  it  is  withdrawn  and  filtered  through  a  chamois- 
skin,  which  retains  a  solid  amalgam  containing  nearly  one-third  of 
its  weight  of  gold,  which  is  then  separated  from  the  other  metals 
by  cupellation. 

ALLOYS  OF  GOLD. 

§  1158.  Gold  is  rarely  used  in  a  state  of  purity,  as  it  is  too  soft, 
and  its  hardness  must  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  silver  or  copper,  forming  more  fusible  alloys  than  pure  gold. 

The  standard  of  French  gold  coin  is  ^^y^j,  ^^^  ^^^  allowing  a  va- 
riation of  Y^  above  and  ^^/j^  below;  while  medals  contain  0.916 
per  cent,  of  gold,  with  the  same  variation.  There  are  three  legal 
standards  for  jewelry,  the  most  common  of  which  is  |^%,  while  those 
oT^f^  and  ^^  are  rarely  used ;  and  the  legal  variation  is  j^  below 
the  standard,  no  superior  limit  being  fixed. 

Grold  is  soldered  with  an  alloy  called  red  gold,  of  5  parts  of  gold, 
and  1  of  copper ;  an  alloy  made  of  4  parts  of  gold,  1  of  copper, 
and  1  of  silver  also  being  used. 

The  clear  colour  of  gold  is  given  to  jewelry  by  dissolving  the  cop- 
per which  exists  in  the  superficial  layer ;  to  effect  which  the  articles 
are  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat,  and  dipped,  after  cooling,  into  a  weak 
solution  of  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  copper.  A  thicker  coat- 
ing of  pure  gold  is  obtained  by  allowing  them  to  remain  for  15 
minutes  in  a  paste  formed  of  saltpetre,  common  salt,  alum,  and 
water ;  the  chlorine  set  free  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
on  the  salt  and  saltpetre  dissolving  the  copper,  silver,  and  gold, 
while  the  latter  metal  is  again  deposited  on  the  article.  The  sur- 
faces are  then  burnished. 

SEPARATION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

§  1159.  The  separation  of  gold  and  silver,  more  generally  called 
the  refining  of  the  preciou%  metals,  is  now  done  by  treating  the  alloy 
by  concentrated  hot  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver  only. 
iSut,  in  order  that  the  alloy  may  be  completely  acted  on,  it  should 
neither  contain  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  gold,  nor  than  10  per 
cent,  of  copper,  because  sulphate  of  copper  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  alloys  are  fused  in  crucibles, 
and  when  they  are  too  rich  in  gold,  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  is 
added — silver  containing  a  small  quantity  of  gold  being  preferred. 
The  fused  alloy  is  granulated  by  being  poured  into  water,  and 
then  placed  in  a  large  kettle  with  2^  times  its  weight  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  marking  66^  on  the  areometer,  the  kettle  being  co- 
vered with  a  lid  furnished  with  a  disengaging  tube.  The  acid,  being 
2o2 
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heated  to  boiling,  is  partly  decomposed,  and  sulphates  of  sflTer  and 
copper  are  formed,  while  sulphurous  acid  is  cusenniKed,  which  is 
sometimes  passed  into  the  leaden  chambers  where  suipniiric  acid  is 
manufactured,  (§  139.)  When  gold  coin  is  to  be  refined,  it  is  merdj 
roasted. 

After  4  hours,  when  the  alloy  is  completely  destroyed,  there  is 
introduced   into  the   kettle  a  certain  quantity  of  sidphuric  add 
marking  58^,  and  obtained  by  the  concentration  of  the  acid  mother 
liquid  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  obtained  in  refining,  as  inll  |nv- 
scntly  bo  explained.     After  having  boiled  the   liquid   for  fifteen 
minutes,  the  kettle  is  taken  from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  rest,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tenel, 
from  which  the  nearly  boiling  liquid  is  decanted  off  into  leaden 
boilers  containing  the  mother  liquid  arising  from  the  purification  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper  by  crystallization.   The  boilers  are  heated  hj 
steam ;  and  after  the  sulphate  of  copper  at  first  deposited  is  re- 
dissolved,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time,  when  the  whok 
of  the  gold  is  deposited.     The  clear  liquid  is  then  drawn  off  by  a 
siphon,  and  passed  into  other  boilers  heated  by  steam,  and  contain- 
ing blades  of  copper,  which  precipitate  the  silver  in  the  form  of 
small  crystalline  grains ;  the  metal  being  in  a  short  time  so  pe^ 
fectly  precipitated  that  the  liquid  is  not  clouded  by  common  salt 
The  precipitated  silver  is  carefully  washed,  and  then  compressed  by 
an  hydraulic  press  into  compact  prisms,  which,  after  being  dried,  are 
melted  in  earthen  crucibles,  furnishing  a  metal  which  contains  only 
a  few  thousandths  of  copper. 

As  the  gold  arising  from  the  first  action  of  the  sulphmic  acid 
still  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  silver,  it  is  heated  anew,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid^  which  abstacti 
the  balance  of  the  silver ;  a  third  treatment  with  sulphnric  add 
being  often  required.  The  gold  dust,  after  being  well  washed  and 
fused,  contains  095  thousandths  of  pure  gold. 

The  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  which  arises  from  the 
precipitation  of  the  silver  by  copper  is  evaporated  in  leaden  kettles 
until  it  marks  40^  on  the  areometer ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  anl- 
phate  of  copper  being  deposited  in  small  crystals  during  the  cool- 
ing. After  another  evaporation,  the  mother  liquid  yiel£i  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  crystals ;  and  the  last  liquio,  which  refuses  to 
crystallize,  is  used  as  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  poured  into 
the  cast-iron  boiler,  after  this  action  on  the  alloy.  The  sulphate  of 
copper  is  purified  by  recrystallization. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  contained  in  an  alloy  does 
not  exceed  0.200  or  0.300,  the  granular  material  is  first  heated  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  when  a  portion  of  the  copper  is  converted 
into  oxide,  which  is  dissolved  by  treating  the  roasted  substance  ^rith 
weak  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  alloy,  bemg  thus  brought  to  the  me- 
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diuin  standard  of  0.500  or  0.600,  may  be  refined  by  the  ordinary 
process.* 

GILDING  AND  SILVERING. 

§  1160.  Ornamental  objects  of  copper  or  bronze  were  formerly 
gilded  by  means  of  an  amalgam  of  gold,  which  method  has  now 
been  superseded  by  galvanic  processes.  The  amalgam  used  in 
mercurial  gilding  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — Gold-leaf 
18  heated  to  a  dull  red-heat  in  a  crucible,  and  triturated  with  eight 
times  its  weight  of  mercury,  and,  when  the  gold  is  dissolved,  it  is 

*  The  process  of  refining  gold  pursued  at  the  United  States  Mint,  in  Philadel- 
phia, is  similar  to  the  method  formerly  called  qnartation,  and  consists  in  melting 
gold  with  siWer,  and  then  extracting  the  silver  with  pure  nitric  acid.     The  depo- 
ute  of  grains  of  native  gold  is  first  melted  with  borax  and  saltpetre,  occasionaUy 
with  soda  to  remove  quartz,  and  being  cast  into  a  bar,  is  carefully  weighed,  accu- 
rately assayed  to  jji\fjj  for  gold,  and  from  the  assay  and  weight  the  value  of  the 
deposite  calculated.     Although  a  million  of  dollars  may  be  deposited  in  a  day, 
upon  an  arrival  from  California,  yet  such  is  the  expedition  of  the  assay-depart- 
ment, that  in  a  few  days  the  deposites  are  all  paid  off.     As  soon  as  the  gold  is  as- 
nyed,  each  pound  of  it  is  melted  with  2  pounds  of  pure  silver,  and  the  mixture, 
after  stirring,  poured  into  cold  water,  by  which  it  is  granul<Ued^  divided  into  smaU 
izregular  fragments,  presenting  a  large  surface  to  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
a^d.     The  granulations  are  then  put  into  large  porcelain  jars  of  50  gaUons  each, 
of  which  there  are  about  70  in  use,  and  nitric  acid  poured  in  them.     The  jars 
being  placed  in  leaden-lined  wooden  troughs,  containing  water,  are  heated  by  a 
■team  coil  in  the  water,  causing  tlie  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  silver.  A  steam-heat  is  given  during  several  hours,  and  the  liquid  allowed 
to  repose  until  the  following  morning,  when  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
drawn  off  by  a  gold  siphon,  and  transferred  to  a  large  vat  of  1200  gallons,  con- 
taining a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt.     Fresh  acid  is  then  added  to  the 
gold  in  the  pots,  already  nearly  parted,  steam-heat  applied  again  for  several  hours, 
and  the  whole  left  again  to  repose.     On  the  following  morning  the  acid  liquid  of 
one  of  the  pots  being  drawn  off  and  the  fine  gold  removed  to  its  filter,  fresh  granu- 
lations of  gold  and  silver  are  introduced,  and  the  acid  liquid  of  the  adjoining 
pot,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  poured  over  it.     A  Aresh 
oharge  of  granulated  metal  is  thus  first  worked  by  the  yet  strong  acid,  which  acted 
on  the  nearly  fine  gold  of  the  previous  charge.     A  charge  of  $800,000  or  more  is 
easily  worked  off,  rffined^  in  two  days,  by  4}  pounds  of  parting  acid  to  every  pound 
of  gold.     The  gold  is  washed  thoroughly  on  a  filter  by  hot  water,  pressed  in  a 
hydraulic  press,  further  dried,  melted  with  copper,  and  cast  into  bars,  about  2400 
oonees  Troy  constituting  a  melt.     After  being  assayed,  they  are  then  remelted 
vith  the  calculated  quantities  of  copper  or  fine  gold  requisite  to  bring  them  to 
our  standard  of  900  thousandths  fine,  and  cast  into  ingots.     Upon  their  proving 
correct  in  the  assay,  usually  to  within  ^^i^^  of  the  standard,  Uiey  are  delivered 
to  be  coined.     The  chloride  of  silver,  accurately  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess 
of  salt,  is  filtered  and  washed  thoroughly  on  large  filters,  of  8  by  6  feet  and  14 
inches  deep.   It  is  then  transferred  to  lead-lined  wooden  vats,  reduced  to  metallio 
silver  by  granulated  zinc,  and,  the  excess  of  sine  being  removed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
washed,  pressed  in  the  hydraulic  press,  dried  by  heat,  and  remelted  with  a  new 
portion  of  gold. 

Thb  method  of  parting  formerly  required  8  parts  of  silver  to  1  part  of  gold, 
and  the  latter  constituting  a  fourth  part  of  the  alloy,  the  process  was  termed 
fuartaikm.  We  have,  however,  found  that  2  parts  silver  to  1  part  gold  are  quite 
sufficient ;  and  if  the  metal  be  well  granulated,  the  acid  will  not  leave  10  thou- 
sandths of  silver  in  the  gold,  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  too  darkening  effect 
of  oopper  in  the  coin.^V.  C,  B. 
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thrown  into  cold  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  crystals 
by  slow  cooling.  The  excess  of  mercury  being  removed  by  pres- 
sure, a  doughy  amalgam  remains,  consistmg  of  2  parts  of  gold  and 
1  of  mercury. 

Bronze  objects  require  several  preliminary  preparations.  They 
are  heated  to  redness  and  then  dipped  into  dilate  sulphuric  acid  to 
dissolve  the  oxide  which  forms  on  the  surface,  which  operation  m 
called  the  cleaning^  (d^rochage,)  and  they  are  sometimes  dipped  for 
a  moment  into  concentrated  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mwe 
perfect  cleansing,  called  ravivage.  The  surface  is  then  amalgamated 
by  means  of  the  scratch-brushy  made  of  fine  brass  wire,  which  is 
first  dipped  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  then  pressed 
on  the  amalgam  of  gold,  part  of  which  adheres.  The  article,  being 
rubbed  with  the  brush,  is  placed  on  an  iron  grate  over  coals,  in  a 
chimney  wliich  must  draw  well,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  mercniial 
vapours,  which  would  injure  the  health  of  the  workmen.  The  arti- 
cle is  then  cleaned  with  a  brush  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  the  parts 
which  are  to  be  bright  are  polished  with  blood-stone. 

By  substituting  an  amalgam  of  silver  for  one  of  gold,  and  op^ 
rating  in  the  same  manner,  copper,  bronze,  and  brass  can  be  covered 
with  a  coating  of  silver.  The  brass  scales  of  barometers  and  other 
instruments  are  silvered  by  being  rubbed  with  a  cork  moistened  with 
mixture  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  silver,  2  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  1 
of  common  salt,  and  J  of  a  part  of  chalk. 

Oilding  by  Immersion. 

§  1161.  This  process,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  gilding  copper 
jewelry,  consists  in  plunging  the  articles,  after  being  cleanly 
scraped,  into  a  boiling  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  which  is  prepared  by  dissolving,  on  the  one  hand,  100 
grammes  of  gold-leaf  in  250  grammes  of  nitric  acid  at  97°,  250  gm. 
of  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  and  250  of  water,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  3  kilogs.  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  20  litres  of  water, 
heated  in  a  cast-iron  kettle.  When  the  gold  is  entirely  dissolved  in 
the  aqua  rcgia,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
3  kilogs.  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa  are  gradually  addea,  when  a 
lively  ciFervoscence  ensues,  after  the  termination  of  which  the 
contents  of  the  capsule  are  thrown  into  the  kettle.  The  liquid  is 
boiled  for  2  hours,  replacing  by  hot  water  that  which  evaporates; 
after  which  the  gold-bath  is  ready  for  gilding. 

When  the  copper  articles  are  prepared  for  gilding,  they  are 
bound  together  with  a  brass  wire  and  suspended  to  a  glass  hook. 
At  the  right  of  the  bath  are  placed,  1st.  A  vessel  containing  a 
mixture  of  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  chlorohydric  acids ;  2d.  Two  ves- 
sels filled  witli  water ;  3d.  A  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury ;  4th.  A  vessel  containing  water ;  while  at  the  left  of 
the  bath  are  2  or  3  pots  holding  water.     The  workman  first  dips 
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the  uticlcB  into  the  acid  liquid,  and  then,  BucceBsively,  into  tho  two 
Teasels  holding  water,  into  that  of  nitrate  of  mercurj,  into  the  suc- 
ceeding one  of  water,  and  lastly,  into  tho  gold-batn.  When  the; 
hare  remained  in  tho  bath  for  about  30  seconds  they  have  token  all 
the  gold  they  can  receive,  and  are  then  removed,  washed  in  the  pota 
on  the  left,  and  dried  in  heated  sawdust. 

Their  colour  b  then  given  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of 
nitre,  2  of  salphate  of  iron,  and  1  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  diasolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  into  which  the  gilded  articles  are 
dipped ;  after  which  they  are  dried  before  a  bright  fire  until  the 
g^ine  coating  turns  brown.     They  are  then  washed  with  water. 

Galvanic  Gilding. 
§  1162.  By  means  of  galvaniBm  a  perfectly  adherent  coating  of 

Sid,  of  any  desired  thickness,  may  be  applied  to  copper,  brass, 
inie,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  steel,  etc. ;  and  by  using  corre- 
aponding  solutions,  silver,  platinum,  cobalt,  zinc,  etc.,  can  also  be 
deposited  on  copper  and  its  alloys.  The  solutions  used  for  galvanic 
processes  are  those  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  which  a  cyanide 
of  the  metal  to  be  deposited  has  been  diasolved;  and  the  same 
liquid  may  he  used  ad  infinitum  if  a  clean  blade  of  the  metal  to  be 
precipitated  be  kept  in  the  solution  and  placed  in  communicatios 
with  the  positive  pole  of  tho  battery.  As  the  metal  in  solution 
is  deposited  on  the  articles  which  communicate  with  the  negative 

Sole,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  metal  fixed  to  the  positive  pole 
issolves,  while  the  composition  of  tho  liquid  remains  uniform, 
if  the  surface  of  the  metallic  blade  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  covered.  The  best  solution  for  gilding  is  made  of  100 
parts  of  distilled  water,  10  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  1 
part  of  cyanide  of  gold.  The  liquid  ia  placed  in  a  large  wooden  vat 
CC  (fig.  C02)  lined 
with  mastic,  and  tra- 
versed by  two  gilded 
metallic  rods  It',  m/, 
which  dip  into  the 
liquid,  the  rod  ttf 
communicating  with 
the  negative  pole, 
and  the  rod  w'  with 
the  positive  pole  of 
the    battery,    while 


Fig.  002. 


two  large  sheets  of  gold  or  heavily  gilded  copper  oo'  dip  into  the 
bath  and  communicate  with  the  rod  vo'.  Resting  on  the  rods  W 
and  vf'  are  movable  rods  aft,  of  gilded  brass,  to  which  the  objects  to 
be  gilded  are  anspended. 

The  battery  is  formed  of  plates  of  nno  and  copper,  dipping  into 
aweak  aolntion  of  anlphnric  add;  each  element  t>eing  commonly 
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composed  of  a  wooden  vessel,  lined  with  masticy  in  which  two  con- 
centric cylinders  of  copper  and  zinc,  kept  apart  by  wooden  pegs, 
are  arranged.     The  zinc  cylinder  has  been  fi»t  amalgamated  with 
mercury,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  too  rapid  solution.     Water 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  marking  5^  degrees  on   Bamof « 
areometer,  being  placed  in  the  vessels,  the  sine  of  each  element  is 
made  to  communicate  with  the  copper  of  the  succeeding  one  bj 
means  of  a  strong  brass  wire  attached  to  the  upper   part  of  tb 
cylinders,  while  the  free  zinc  cylinder  of  one  of  the  two  extreme 
elements  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  rod  vt/  which  forms 
the  positive  pole,  and  the  copper  cylinder  of  the  other  extreme  de- 
ment communicates  with  the  rod  U^  which  constitutes  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery. 

The  objects  to  be  gilded  should  be  prepared  as  for  gilding  bj 
immersion,  but  the  ravivage  is  unnecessary.  The  time  of  imme^ 
sion  varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  coat  required ;  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  should  be  between  59^  and  68^.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  gold  deposited,  it  is  sufBcient  to  weigh  the 
object  before  and  after  immersion. 

Although  the  solution,  the  composition  of  which  was  just  ex- 
plained, is  ordinarily  used,  the  same  effect  can  be  obtained  with 
different  materials ;  and  either  the  cyanide  of  potassium  may  be 
replaced  by  the  double  cyanide  of  iron  and  potassium,  or  the  cyamde 
of  gold  by  its  sesquioxide,  or  by  the  double  chloride  of  gold  and  po- 
tassium, or,  lastly,  by  sulphide  of  gold.  The  same  process  is  ado{^ 
for  the  gilding  of  iron,  steel,  or  tin ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
must  previously  be  deposited  on  the  object  by  dipping  it,  for  a  few 
moments,  in  a  bath  composed  of  1  part  of  cyanide  of  copper  and 
10  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water. 

Galvanic  Silvering. 

§  1163.  Galvanic  silvering  is  applied  chiefly  to  objects  made  of 
German  silver,  or  other  compositions  which  closely  resemble  sQver- 
platc.  The  thickness  of  the  coating  of  silver  may  be  increased  at 
pleasure. 

The  solution  used  for  silvering  is  made  of  100  parts  of  distilled 
water,  10  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  1  of  cyanide  of  silver ;  the 
process  being  the  same  as  that  for  gilding,  with  the  exception  that 
the  sheets  of  gold  in  the  bath  (fig.  602)  are  necessarily  replaced  hr 
sheets  of  silver.  The  silvered  pieces,  which,  on  leaving  the  bath 
are  of  a  dead-white  colour,  are  polished  by  the  burnisher,  and  then 
heated  to  a  dull  red-heat  in  a  mufile,  after  being  dipped  into  a  solu- 
tion of  borax.  When  cooled,  they  are  plunged  mto  a  weak  sofailMl 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  dried. 

By  an  analogous  process,  platinum  may  be  deposited  on  copmr  or 
silver ;  but  it  adheres  with  difficulty,  and,  as  yet,  it  has  been  nnd 
impossible  to  protect  articles  covered  with  platinum  firom  the 
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r  nitric  tcid.  Solutions  for  the  doposition  of  zinc  and  lead  are 
repiired  by  disiolvbg  oiide  of  zino  or  oxide  of  load  ia  a  solution 
if  cyanide  of  potasBium. 

QALVANOPLASTICS. 

164.  By  means  of  a  feeble  electrical  current  a  uniform  and  firm 

iC  of  copper  can  be  deposited  on  any  given  object,  and  a  raised 

■face  tlins  be  reproduced  in  relief  with  extreme  exactness.     The 

T  plale  lhu3  produced  can  bo  used  as  a  mould  to  form,  by 

B  of  a  galvanic  current,  a  second  deposit  of  metallic  copper, 

ducing  faithfully  the  original  object.     These  procesfies  are 

Jied  to  the  reproduction  of  medals  and  copper  plates,  the  battery 

'  being  the  same  as  that  employed  for  gilding,  while  the  liquid 

coppering  consists  of  a  slightly  acidulated  saturated  solution  of 

'latc  of  copper,  into  which  the  object  on  which  the  metallic 

jr  is  to  bo  precipitated  is  dipped,  after  being  brought  into  com- 

lication  with  the  necative  pole.     The  poaitire  pole  terminates 

plate  of  copper  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  object  to  be  cop- 

d,  an<l  parnllel  tu  it  at  a  short  distance.    In  order  to  reproduce 

idal,  the  first  step  is  to  make  its  mould  in  relief,  either  with 

iter,  (S  500,)  or  with  fusible  alloy,  (§  316,)  or  with  stearic  acid, 

afterward  render  it  impervious,  by  immersing  it,  for  a  few  mo- 

'  ,  in  a  melted  mixture  of  stearic  acid  and  white  wax,  after 

it  is  lined  with  plumbago,  uniformly  spread  over  it  with  a 

The  object  of  this  coating  is  to  render  the  surface  of  the 

a  conductor  of  electricity ;  which  being  done,  the  mould  is 

iped  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  after  having  secured 

)y  a  small  copper  biiiul  around  it^  circumference  and  fustencd  it  to 

negative  wire  of  the  battery.    The  copper  which  ia  deposited  on 

mould  can  bo  made  of  any  thickness  by  keeping  it  for  a  sufficient 

jlh  of  time  in  the  bath,  and  it  separates  very  readily  from  the 

lid,  which  can  be  used  for  any  number  of  times.     The  copper 

precipitated  by  the  galvanic  current  is  in  crystalline  grains, 

1  are  the  smaller  the  more  feeble  the  current  is, 

In  order  to  reproduce  the   medal, 

it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  separate 

battery,  as  the  experiment  may  be  so 

arranged  as  to  produce  the  galvanic 

current  in  the  haih  itself.     Fig.  603 

represents  a  small  apparatus  generally 

used  fcir  this  purpose.     A  is  a  glass 

vessel,  filled  with  a  saturated  solution 

of  sulphate  of  copper,  to  maintain  the 

saturation  of  which  crystals  of  sulphate 

Fig-  M8.  of  copper  are  placed  on  the  stand  vi. 

;Iae8  cylinder  B,  open  at  both  ends,  is  held  up  by  the  support 

,  I"  in  the  vessel  A ;  the  bottom  of  tbe  cylinder  being  made  of 
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some  porous  membranes — a  bladder,  for  instance.    A  weak  solation 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  the  vessel  B ;  and  two  metallic 
rings  a,  b^  terminating  in  metallic  rods  united  at  their  upper  pan, 
are  dipped,  the  one  b  into  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
other  a  into  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  kept  separated 
by  the  membrane.     A  plate  of  amalgamated  sine  is  placed  on  the 
ring  a,  while  the  mould,  on  which  the  copper  is  to  be  precipitated 
is  set  on  the  ring  b ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  electrical   current  u 
gauged  by  passing  the  upper  leg,  ii\  of  the  metallic  rods  which  sup- 
port the  rings  a  and  5,  below  a  movable  magnetic  ring,  the  devia- 
tions of  which  are  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  current. 

ANALYSIS  AND  ASSAYING  OF  ALLOYS  OF  GOLD. 

§  1165.  Alloys  of  gold  and  copper  may  be  analyzed  by  cupelling 
them  with  lead,  and  following  exactly  the  same  process  as  described 
for  the  cupcllation  of  alloys  of  silver  and  copper.  If  the  alloy  con- 
tains no  silver,  the  weight  of  the  lump  obtained  represents  pretty 
exactly  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  which  existed  in  the  alloy ;  but 
if,  as  more  frequently  happens,  the  alloy  contains  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  silver,  this  latter  metal  remains  alloyed  with  the  gold  afta 
the  cupcllation.  However,  the  process  of  direct  cupellation  is  at- 
tended with  surplusses  and  losses  which  sometimes  reach  3  thou- 
sandths: when  the  temperature  of  the  muffle  is  very  great,  there 
is  a  small  loss  arising  from  the  absorption  of  a  smidi  quantity  of 
gold  by  the  cupel ;  and  when  the  heat  is  too  low,  the  gold  retains 
a  small  quantity  of  copper  and  lead ;  although  gold  loses  less  by 
volatilizing  than  silver. 

In  order  to  determine  exactly  the  quantity  of  gold  existing  in  a 
ternary  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  it  is  cupelled  at  a  mode- 
rate heat  with  a  certain  quantity  of  silver  and  lead,  in  order  to  obtain 
an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold,  from  which  the  latter  can  be  perfectly 
separated  by  means  of  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the 
silver  and  leaves  the  gold  pure.  In  order,  however,  to  insure  exact 
results,  there  must  be  a  certain  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver ;  because,  if  the  proportion  of  silver  be  too  smaU,  the 
nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  it  entirely ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  <iuantity  of  silver  be  too  great,  the  silver  and  copper  are  com- 
pletely dissolved,  while  the  gold  separates  in  the  form  of  powder, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  collect  without  loss.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  assay,  commonly  called 
the  parting,  (iUparty)  consist  in  reducing  the  alloy  to  ^  of  gold  and 
j  of  silver,  in  which  case  it  is  completely  acted  on,  while  the  sepa- 
rated gold  preserves  the  form  of  the  original  alloy,  and  does  nd 
become  divided,  if  the  operation  be  carefully  conducted.  This 
operation  has  received  the  name  of  quartation. 

The  proportion  of  lead  to  be  added,  which  varies  with  the  staadHd 
of  the  alloy,  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 
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Bteadiid  of  foli  alli9«d  Qnantitj  of  levl  ommmtj  to  be  added  to  entixely 

wtth  eopfw.  rsBiOTe  the  copper  l^  eapeUfttkm. 

an 
(( 
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u 
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1000  thousandths 1  part. 

900        "  10 

800        '^  16 

700        "  22 

600        "  24 

600        "  26 

400^ 
800 
200 
100 
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Let  ns  suppose  that  the  standard  of  a  piece  of  coin  is  to  be  determin- 
ed, the  legal  standard  of  which  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  approxi- 
mate standard,  is  ^f^.  The  quantity  of  alloy  usually  operated  on 
being  0.500  ^m.,  containing,  according  to  the  legal  standard,  0.450 
gm.  of  gold,  therefore  1.350  gm.  of  silver  and  5  gm.  of  lead  must  be 
added.  But  if  an  alloy  is  to  be  assayed  the  legal  standard  of  which 
is  entirely  unknown,  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the  latter  by  ap- 
proximation, by  means  of  the  cuaay  by  the  touch-needle^  about  to 
be  described,  after  which  the  process  is  continued  as  usual. 

The  lead  is  first  placed  in  the  heated  cupel,  and  when  it  is  in 
fusion,  the  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  is  introduced,  having  been 

I)reviously  weighed  and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper.  The  cupel- 
ation  is  allowed  to  go  on  as  usual,  and  requires  less  care  than  the 
cupellation  of  silver,  because  silver  alloyed  with  gold  is  not  liable 
to  blister ;  but  the  cupel  should  be  removed  immediately  after  the 
lightning  to  avoid  loss  by  volatilization.  The  lump  is  removed  after 
cooling,  flattened  under  a  hammer,  annealed  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  rolled  between  cylinders ;  after  which  the  sheet  thus  obtained 
is  rolled  into  a  spiral  form,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
in  a  small  assayer's  flask,  (fig.  604,)  into  which  30  grammes  of 
nitric  acid  of  22^  Baum^  are  poured,  and  boiled  for  20 
minutes.  The  acid  is  then  decanted  and  replaced  by  80  gm. 
of  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  marking  32^,  which  is  boiled 
for  10  minutes ;  when  the  acid  is  decanted,  and  the  gold, 
which  has  preserved  the  shape  of  the  alloy,  washed  several 
Fig.  601.  times.  The  flask  being  afterward  completely  filled  with 
water,  its  mouth  is  closed  with  the  thumb,  and  it  is  inverted,  when 
the  spiral  sheet  of  gold  falls  slowly  through  the  liquid  column,  and 
is  received  in  a  small  earthen  crucible,  after  which  the  water  is 
poured  oSf  and  the  crucible  heated  to  redness  in  the  muffle. 

The  acid  should  not  be  too  concentrated,  because  the  gold  might 
be  divided*  When  the  assay  has  been  made  with  the  precautions 
indicated,  the  gold  remains  in  the  form  of  a  spongy,  brown,  and 
Tory  finable  nuuM^  of  nearly  the  same  volume  as  the  original  alloy ; 
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but  it  contracts  considerably  when  beated  in  the  small  crucible, 
becoming  harder  and  assmninjg  the  lustre  and  colour  of  malleable 
gold.  The  calcined  gold  being  exactly  weighed,  the  standard  of 
tne  alloy  is  thus  obtained  within  nearly  1  thousandth. 

Direct  assays  made  on  known  alloys  of  gold  and  silver  have 
shown  that  the  operation,  when  carefully  performed  as  just  de- 
scribed, can  give  rise  only  to  the  following  errors : — 


True  sUndBidj  of  the  alloj.  Standaidi  foWML 

900 900.25  +0.25 

800 800.50  +0.60 

700 700.00  0.00 

600 600.00  0.00 

500 499.50  —0.60 

400 899.50  —0.60 

800 299.50  —0.60 

200 199.50  —0.50 

100 99.50  —0.50 

Assat/ing  hy  the  toiush-^needlem 

§  1166.    The  assay  just  described  cannot  be  applied  to  fine 
jewelry,  because  the  article  would  be  destroyed  by  the  process,  and 
gold  jewelry  is  therefore  subjected  to  a  test  called  the  assay  by  the 
touch-needle,  which  does  not  injure  it,  and  yet  enables  a  ajottd 
assayer  to  determine  its  standard  within  nearly  1  thousandth.    Hm 
method  consists  in  rubbing  the  object  against  a  very  hard  black- 
stone,  on  which  it  leaves  marks,  from  the  colour  of  which,  and  their 
behaviour  when  moistened  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  a  densitj 
of  1.34  with  2  per  cent,  of  chlorohydrio  acid,  the  assayer  forms  an 
approximate  opinion  of  the  standard  of  the  alloy.     The  blackHrtone 
used,  called  touch-ftoney  is  a  kind  of  quarts,  coloured  with  bitumen, 
which  formerly  was  imported  from  Lydia,  but  has  likewise  been 
found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia.     The  conditions  esflffntial 
to  a  good  touch-stone  are :  an  intense  black  colour,  incapability  of 
being  acted  on  by  acids,  hardness,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  roiagh- 
ness  to  retain  some  of  the  gold. 

The  assayer  is  provided  with  a  series  of  small  blades,  called  tomek- 
needles,  consisting  of  alloys  of  copper  and  gold,  the  standard  of 
each  of  which  is  exactly  known,  which  enable  him  to  compare  tin 
marks  they  leave  on  the  touch-stone,  before  and  after  the  aotioii  of 
the  acid,  with  that  of  the  alloys  to  be  assayed. 

No  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  first  marks  leffc  by  the  artidfle 
on  the  touch-stone,  as  they  are  made  by  the  superficial  layer,  and 
always  show  a  higher  standard,  because  the  surface  consists  of  pare 
gold ;  and  several  marks  should  therefore  be  made,  the  last  of  imieh 
only  is  examined.  Alongside  of  these  marks  others  are  made  wA 
that  touch-needle  the  composition  of  which  approaohee  nnarcisf  Is 
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that  of  the  «rtioIe ;  idien  a  fflass  rod,  dipped  in  the  add,  is  drawn 
over  both,  after  which  the  coloar  of  each  mark  and  the  manner  of 
action  of  the  acid  are  examined. 


PLATINUM. 

Equivalent  =  98.7  (1288.7 ;  0  =  100). 

§  1167.  Platinum,  which  was  imported  into  Europe  only  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  was  long  known  in  America  by 
the  Spanish  name  of  vlatinaj  a  diminutive  name  for  silver,  was  for 
a  long  time  quite  useless,  because  no  one  could  work  it.  The  pla- 
tinum of  commerce  is  nearly  pure,  as  it  commonly  contains  only  a 
small  quantity  of  iridium,  which  increases  its  hardness,  but  dimi- 
nishes its  malleability.  In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  platinum, 
the  metal  of  commerce  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  Uie  solution  fil- 
tered, and  chloride  of  potassium  is  added,  which  yields  a  copious 
yellow  precipitate  of  a  aouble  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium, 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  generally  mixed  witn  a  small 
quantity  of  the  corresponding  double  chloride  of  iridium  and  potas- 
sium. The  precipitate  is  mix^  with  carbonate  of  potassa  and  heated 
to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible,  when  the  chloride  of  platinum 
eives  off  its  chlorine  to  the  potassium  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa, 
leaving  the  platinum  isolated,  while  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are 
disengaged.  The  double  chloride  of  iridium  is  also  decomposed, 
but  the  iridium  remains  in  the  state  of  oxide.  The  calcined  mass 
is  treated  with  hot  water,  which  dissolves  the  alkaline  salts, 
and  the  residue  is  acted  on  by  weak  aqua  regia,  which  dis- 
solves the  platinum  alone  and  leaves  the  oxide  of  iridium. 
Sal  ammoniac  is  added  to  the  solution  of  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, when  a  yellow  cirstalline  precipitate  of  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonia  PtGl,+NH„HGl  is 
formed,  which,  on  being  calcined  to  redness  after  wash- 
ing, leaves  a  spongy  mass  of  platinum,  called  platinum 
9ponge. 

In  order  to  reduce  platinum-sponge  to  the  state  of  mal- 
leable platinum,  it  is  introduced  mto  a  brass  cylinder  efghy 
(fi|^.  606,)  the  bottom  of  which  fits  into  a  steel  cup  abcd^ 
while  a  steel  piston  ik  moves  in  the  cylinder.   When  the 
cylinder  is  hw-fiUed  with  platinum-sponge,  the  piston  is 
lintrodaoed  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  at  first  gently, 
^^,,_^  afterward  more  powerful ;  by  which  means  a  soUd  disk 
Iff.  eoe.    of  platinum  is  obtained  in  a  short  time,  which  is  heated 
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to  a  white-heat  in  a  muffle,  and  again  hammered  on  a  steel  anvil. 
By  repeating  these  operations,  a  perfectly  malleable  plate  of  plati- 
num  is  obtained,  which  can  be  rolled  into  sheets  in  a  small  nuIiDg- 
machine. 

§  1168.  Platinum  resists  the  highest  temperature  of  a  foi^fire 
without  fusing,  but  it  melts  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  or 
between  the  pieces  of  charcoal  terminating  the  conductors  of  a  pow- 
erful battery.  Platinum  possesses  the  property  of  being  welded 
and  soldered  on  itself  at  a  white-heat,  the  application  of  whidi 
property  has  just  been  mentioned  in  the  transformation  of  sponge 
platinum  into  the  malleable  metal. 

Platinum  is  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
and  possessing  great  malleability  when  pure,  while  the  presence  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  foreign  matter  will  profoundly  affect  this 
quality.  Although  the  tenacity  of  pure  platinum  is  hardly  inferior 
to  that  of  iron,  the  platinum  of  commerce,  which  always  contains 
small  quantities  of  iridium,  is  much  less  tenacious,  for  a  wire  of  3 
millimetres  in  diameter  frequently  breaks  under  a  weight  of  12o 
kilogs.     The  density  of  hammered  or  rolled  platinum  is  21.5. 

Platinum  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  and  if 
acted  on  by  only  a  limited  number  of  acids.  Chlorohydiic  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  do  not  affect  it,  neither  does  nitric  add 
attack  it,  although  it  is  soluble  in  this  acid  when  alloyed  with  t 
sufficient  quantity  of  silver.  Aqua  regia  is  the  true  solvent  of 
platinum. 

Platinum  is  acted  on  at  a  red-heat  by  potassa,  soda,  and  particu- 
larly by  lithia,  but  remains  unchanged  when  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  A  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
potassa  acts  on  it  much  more  readily  than  pure  potassa.  Sheet- 
platinum  is  acted  on,  onlv  after  a  long  time,  by  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  arsenic,  while  platmum-sponge  combines  readily  with  these 
substances,  producing  fusible  and  very  brittle  compounds.  A  mix- 
ture of  silcx  and  carbon  attacks  platmum ;  in  which  manner  plati- 
num crucibles  are  frequently  rendered  useless.  As  the  surface  of 
a  platinum  crucible  becomes  rough  from  repeated  heating,  and  the 
metal  very  brittle,  it  should  never  be  heated  in  contact  with  char- 
coal, but  rather  be  placed  in  earthen  crucibles,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime  or  magnesia  is  deposited. 

§  1169.  Metallic  platinum  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
very  finely  divided  precipitate,  called  platinum-blackf  and  then  pos- 
sesses remarkable  properties,  on  which  we  shall  dwell  for  a  short 
time.  Platinum-black  is  obtained  by  reducing  platinum  in  solution 
by  an  easily  combustible  organic  substance ;  to  which  effect  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  platinum  PtCl,  is  generaUy  boiled  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  sugar,  when  chloride  of  sodium  is  formed,  while  the  plati- 
num is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  and  the  oxygen  g^ven  off  by 
the  soda  decomposes  a  portion  of  the  sugar  into  water  and  carbonio 
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acid.  The  flaak  in  'which  the  operation  is  performed  must  be  fre- 
quently shaken  to  prevent  the  precipitated  platinum  from  adhering 
to  its  sides.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried  be- 
tween tissue-paper. 

Platinum-black  is  also  prepared  by  dissolving  protochloride  of 

1>latiniun  PtCl  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  boiling  the 
iquid,  and  then  adding  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol ;  when  a  very 
lively  effervescence  of  carbonic  acid  ensues,  while  the  platinum  is 
precipitated.  Lastly,  it  is  sometimes  obtained  by  decomposing 
sulphate  of  platinum  by  alcohol  with  the  assistance  of  heat. 

Finely  divided  metallic  platinum  possesses  the  property  of  con- 
densing ^es  in  very  large  quantities.  Thus,  platinum-black  which 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas  will  condense 
several  hundred  times  its  volume  of  the  sas  and  afterward  exhibits 
very  intense  phenomena  of  combustion,  if,  for  example,  a  drop  of 
absolute  alcohol  be  thrown  on  platinum-black  thus  charged  with 
oxygen,  the  whole  substance  becomes  incandescent ;  and  if  a  cap- 
sule containinjg  platinum-black  be  placed  under  a  bell-glass  filled 
with  air,  the  sides  of  which  are  moistened  with  alcohol,  the  vapours 
of  the  alcohol  undergo  a  slow  oxidation,  which  converts  them  into 
acetic  acid.  This  property  of  platinum-black  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  method  employed  in  its  preparation ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, that  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  platinum  by  alco- 
hol is  the  most  active.  The  action  maybe  measured  in  the  following 
manner : — Having  passed  to  the  top  of  a  graduated  bell-glass  filled 
with  mercury,  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  formic  acid,  (an 
organic  acid  which  is  readily  converted  in  water  and  carbonic  acid 
by  oxidizing  agencies,)  a  known  weight  of  platinum-black  wrapped 
in  tissue-paper  is  introduced  into  the  bell-glass ;  when  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  immediately  begins,  but  ceases  again  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. By  ascertaining  the  volume  of  gas  disengaged,  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  condensed  by  the  platinum-Uack  can  oe  measured. 

The  absorbing  property  of  platinum  black  is  also  perceptible, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  in  platinum  sponge,  and  even  in  sheet  pla- 
tinum. Thus,  it  has  been  shown  (§  74),  that  on  throwing  a  piece 
of  platinum-sponge  into  a  bell-glass  containing  a  detonatmg  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  an  explosion  immediately  ensues :  so 
agun,  if  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  be  projected  on  platinum- 
sponge  exposed  to  the  air,  the  jet  of  hydrogen  ignites. 

Sheet-platinum  does  not  present  these  properties  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  exhibits  them  when  heated  to 
about  890^.  If  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  (fig.  606)  be  placed 
over  the  wick  of  an  alcohol-lamp,  and  the  lamp  lighted  so 
as  to  heat  the  wire  to  redness,  the  wire  remains  incan- 
descent for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  after  the  flame  be- 
Kfr  W6.  Q^n^  jmu  y^^j^  extinguished,  because  the  vapour  of  alco- 
hol, disengaged  from  the  wick,  burning  when  it  comes  into  contact 
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with  the  we,  develops  heat  enough  to  keep  it  incmndesoent.  Tlie 
experiment  proceeds  better  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  ether  to 
the  alcohol ;  and  the  little  apparatus  is  known  bj  the  name  of 
Davy  8  flameleaa  lamp.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  small  quantity  of 
ether  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  wineglass,  (fig.  607,;  and  a  eoil 
of  platinum  wire,  which  has  been  previoaaly  heated  to 
redness,  be  fastened  to  a  pasteboard  lid  which  dosei 
partly  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  the  wire  remains  ineu- 
descent  for  a  long  time.  In  these  experiments,  tbc 
vapours  of  alcohol  and  ether  are  only  imperfecta 
burned,  yielding,  as  products  of  combustion,  volatiJe 
substances  of  highly  sufibcating  properties  and  con- 
Fig.  607.  (;g,[niQg  an  organic  acid;  all  of  which  shall  hereafter  be 
described. 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  ammonia,  mixed  with  oxygen  sas,  are 
converted,  by  contact  with  platinum-sponge,  into  nitnc  acid^  while 
the  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  on  the  contrary,  are  changed 
into  ammonia,  by  contact  with  the  sponge  in  an  atmosphere  of  nj- 
drogen.  In  order  to  succeed  in  the  experiment,  it  is  better  to 
heat  the  platinum-sponge  to  a  temperature  of  300^  or  400°,  in  t 
glass  tube  traversed  by  the  gaseous  mixture. 

Platinum-sponge  loses  its  absorbing  property  after  some  time,  but 
regains  it  by  being  heated  for  a  few  moments  in  nitric  acid,  and 
then  calcined  at  a  dull  red-heat.  Platinum-black,  which  also  loses 
its  activity  after  some  time,  is  restored  to  its  former  state  by  heat- 
ing it  with  nitric  acid,  washing  it  with  water,  and  drying  it  by  t 
gentle  heat. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  PLATINUM  WITH  OXTOEN. 

§  1170.  Platinum  docs  not  combine  directly  with  oxy^n,  except 
at  a  red-heat,  or  when  assisted  by  the  caustic  alkalies.  Two  oxides 
of  platinum  are  known — 

The  protoxide  PtO, 

The  binoxide  PtO,2 
each  of  which  is  a  feeble  base,  forming  with  powerfol  acids  a  series 
of  salts  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat  and  leave  metallic 
platinum. 

Protoxide  of  platinum  PtO  is  prepared  by  decomposing  the 
protochloride  PtCI  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  when  hydraled 
protoxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which  dissolfes 
with  a  brown  colour,  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa.  When 
lieated,  it  first  gives  off  its  water,  and  then  oxygen.  Hydrated 
protoxide  of  platinum  dissolves  in  acids  and  yields  solutions  of  a 
deep  brown  colour,  which  are  not  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniae. 

Binoxide  of  platinum  PtO^  is  obtained  by  adding  to  nitrate 
of  platinum  one-half  of  the  potassa  which  would  be  wftgnm^ij  \q 
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completely  decompose  the  salt,  when  a  voluminous  brown  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  consisting  of  hydrated  binoxide  of  platinum  PtO, 
+2110,  If  a  larger  quantity  of  alkali  were  added,  the  precipitate 
would  contain  potassa  in  combination.  But  this  oxide  is  more  easily 
prepared  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  perchloride  PlCl,  a  large 
excess  of  caustic  potassa,  when  at  first  a  yellow  precipitate  of  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  potassiam  is  formed,  but  agiun  dissolves  if  - 
the  liquid  be  heated.  The  platinum  then  exists  in  the  solution  In 
the  state  of  platinate  of  potassa ;  and  the  liquid  being  supersatu- 
rated by  acetic  acid,  hydrated  oxide  of  platinum  is  precipitated. 
The  hydrate  parts  with  its  water  at  a  moderate  heat  and  turns  black, 
while  it  loses  its  oxygen  when  exposed  to  higher  a  temperature.  It 
dissolves  in  the  acids,  and  yields  orange-yellow  solutions,  white  after 
calcination  it  is  insoluble.  The  hydrate  also  dissolves  very  readily 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and  the  liquid  by  evapo- 
ration deposits  crystals  of  platinate  of  potassa.  Insoluble  platinate 
of  potassa  is  also  obtained  by  mixing  the  double  chloride  of  plati- 
num and  potassium  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  drying 
the  substance  and  heating  it  until  the  alkali  is  fused.  By  treating 
it  with  water  the  alkaline  salts  are  dissolved,  and  a  brown  mass  of 
platinate  of  potassa  remains,  which,  when  treated  with  acetic  acid, 
leaves  hydrated  binoxide  of  platinum. 

By  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  platinum,  a  brown 
precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  a  double  basic  salt,  and  which,  on 
being  diluted  for  some  time  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
yields  a  substance  of  detonating  properties  when  heated  to  about 
410°.  This  fulminating  compound,  which,  however,  does  not  de- 
tonate by  percussion,  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  platinum  and 
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§  1171.  These  salts  present  but  little  interest,  and  have  hitherto 
been  but  little  studied.  They  form  brown  solutions  which  do  not 
crystallize,  and  from  which  potassa  does  not  precipitate  them  when 
sufficiently  diluted,  while  the  alkaline  carbonates  yield  a  brown  pre- 
cipitate, which  remains  suspended  In  the  liquid.  Sulfhydric  acid 
and  the  sulf  hydrates  throw  down  a  black  precipitate. 

The  protosalate,  which  is  the  only  protosalt  of  platinum  which 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  is  prepared  by 

Iheatins  the  hydrated  hinoxide  of  platinum  with  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  wten  the  former  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  which 
dissolves  in  the  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  while  carbonic  acid  is  disen- 
gaged. The  liquid,  when  evaporated,  deposits  the  protosalate  of 
platinnm  In  small  coppery -red  needles. 


B-ILTS  FORMED  OP  TOE  BINOXIDE  OP  PLATISCM. 
§  1172.  The  salts  of  the  hinoxide  of  platinum  are  of  an  orange- 


Tellow  colour,  and  caustic  potoasa.  throws  down  from  their  Bolutions  a 
Drom  precipitate  of  the  platinate  of  potassa,  which  dissolves  in  an 
excess  of  caustic  potassa.  Sulf  hydric  acid  and  the  alkaline  salf- 
bydrates  yield  black  precipitates  which  dissolve  in  a  large  excess  of 
Bulf  hydrate.  All  the  salts  are  decomposed  by  heat  and  leave  me- 
tallic platinum ;  and  iron  as  well  as  zinc  decomposes  their  soluUons 
W  precipitating  metallic  platinum  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 
Chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  throw  down, 
from  solutions  of  salts  of  the  binoxide  of  platinum  double  chlorides, 
PtCl,+KCl,  PtCl,+NH,HCl,  as  yellow  crystalline  precipitates, 
which  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  double  ammoniacal  chloride 
yields,  by  calcination,  platinum-sponge ;  while  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  metallic  pla- 
tinum and  chloride  of  potassium ;  after  which  the  substance,  by 
treatment  with  water,  yields  pure  platinum. 

Bichloride  of  platinum  is  the  solution  extensively  used  in  the 
laboratory,  and  presents  some  peculiar  reactions  winch  should  bo 
here  noted.  Potassa  and  ammonia,  their  carbonates,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  the  salts  of  potassa  and  ammonia,  precipitate  platinum  in 
the  state  of  double  chlorides,  while  soda  and  the  salts  of  soda  yield 
no  precipitates. 

Sulphate  of  Binoxide  of  Platinum. 

§  1173-  The  sulphate  of  binoxide  of  platinum  is  most  easily  pre- 
pared by  treating  the  sulphide  of  platinum  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  chloride  with  aulfhydrate  of  ammonia,  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 

[and  evaporating  the  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
drive  off  the  last  particles  of  nitric  acid ;  when  a  deep-brown  mass 
remains  which  dissolves  in  water  with  a  brown  colour, 
I 
: 


Nitrate  of  Binoxide  of  Plaiinum. 

%  1174.  The  nitrate  of  binoxide  of  platinum  is  prepared  by  care- 
fully pouring  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  pla^ 
tinum  until  a  precipitate  no  longer  forms;  when  the  chlorine  is 
precipitated  in  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver,  while  the  solution 
contains  nitrate  of  platinum,  which  crystallizes  with  difficulty.  The 
salt  may  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  hydrated  binoxide  in 
nitric  acid. 

COMPOnSD  OF  PLATISDM  WITH  SULPHUB. 

§1175,  Platinumcombines  directly  with  sulphur,  when  the  metal  in 
a  very  finely  divided  state  is  heated  to  redness  in  vapour  of  sulphur; 
but  a  purer  product  is  obtained  by  heating  in  a  crucible  equal  parts 
of  ammoniacal  chloride  of  platinum  and  sulphur  until  the  chlorohy- 
drate  of  ammonia  and  the  sulphur  in  excess  are  reduced  to  vapour. 
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The  sulphide  thus  obtained  corresponds  to  the  protoxide,  and  ap- 
pears as  a  gray  and  very  brittle  mass. 

The  sulphide  of  platinum  corresponding  to  the  binoxide  can  only 
be  prepared  by  the  humid  way,  and  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current 
of  sulfhydric  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  sodium.  The  bisulphide  is  a  sulphacid  which  enters 
into  combination  with  the  alkaline  sulphides. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  PLATINUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1176.  Two  compounds  of  platinum  with  chlorine  are  known, 
corresponding  to  the  two  oxides.  The  protochloride  PtCl  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  dried  bichloride  of  platinum  FtClg  in  an  oil-bath, 
eradually  raised  to  392^,  and  maintained  at  this  temperature  as 
K>n£  as  any  chlorine  is  disengaged.  The  bichloride  thus  partB  with 
half  its  chlorine  and  is  converted  into  a  deep-green  powder,  which 
18  the  protochloride  of  platinum.  The  protochloride  can  also  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  greenish-gray  precipitate,  by  passing  a 
cnrrent  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
platinum  which  does  not  contain  an  excess  of  acid :  sulphuric  and 
chlorohydric  acids  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  protochloride 
18  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  chlorohydric  acid ;  and  if  sal- 
ammoniac  or  chloride  of  potassium  be  added  to  this  solution,  no 
precipitate  is  formed,  while,  by  evaporating  the  liquid,  beautiful 
crystals  of  double  chlorides,  of  which  the  formulae  are  PtCl+KCl 
and  PtCH-NH„HCl,  are  obtained. 

The  bichloride  of  platinum  is  prepared  by  dissolving  platinum  in 
aqua  regia,  evaporating  the  liquid  at  a  moderate  heat  to  drive  off 
the  excess  of  acid,  and  then  treating  with  water.  The  solution  of 
the  bichloride,  which  is  of  a  slightly-brownish  yellow  colour,  be- 
comes deeper  when  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  protochloride  of 
platinum.  Bichloride  of  platinum  does  not  crystallize,  but  remains 
after  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  deliquescent  brown  mass,  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  combines  with  a  great  number  of  metallic 
chlorides ;  and  the  double  chlorides  of  platinum  with  potassium  and 
with  ammonia  present  peculiar  interest  in  chemical  analysis,  because 
they  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Theee  compounds  have  already  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of 
the  determination  of  potassium,  (§  527.)  If  the  double  chlorides 
be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  liquid  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously,  they  crystallize  in  well-defined,  regular 
octahedrons  of  an  orange-yellow  colour.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  their  formulae  are  PtCl^+KCl  and  PtCl»+NH„HCl. 
Chloride  of  sodium  forms  an  analogous  double  chloride  with  chloride 
of  platinum,  which  is,  contrary  to  the  corresponding  compounds 
of  potassa  and  ammonia,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  even  in  alcohol ; 
and  the  solution  of  which  yields,  by  evaporation,  beautiful  yellow 
crystals  of  the  formula  PtCl,+NaCl+6H0. 
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If  one  of  these  donble  alkaline  cUorideB  is  intimatelT  mixed  _ 
2  or  3  times  its  weight  of  alkaline  chloride,  and  heated  slowly  in  t 
crucible,  metallic  platinum  is  separated  in  the  shape  of  bnlliim 
crystalline  lamellae,  which  are  easily  isolated  by  dissolying  the  alka- 
line chloride  in  water. 

§  1177.  If  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  platinum,  dissolved  in  an 
excess  of  chlorohjdric  acid,  bo  gradually  poured  into  caustic  am- 
monia, small  green  needles  of  the  formula  PtGl,NH,  are  deposited, 
forming  a  substance  called  ammoniacal  protochloride  of  platintim; 
the  simplest  way  of  preparing  which  consists  in  passing  a  current 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  a  boiling  solution  of  bichloride 
of  platinum  containing  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  nntQ  tlie 
liquid  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac ;  by  wlddi 
means  the  bichloride  of  platinum  is  reduced  into  protochloride 
Ammonia  is  then  added,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  am- 
moniacal protochloride  of  platinum,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  stability;  as  it  is  scarcely  acted  on  by  the  most  poweiftl 
acids,  and  its  ammonia  can  be  driven  off  only  by  heating  it  for  t 
long  time  with  these  acids. 

Ammoniacal  protochloride  of  platiniun  is  soluble  in  a  hot  sdn- 
tion  of  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  deposits  small  yellav 
crystals  on  cooling,  which  appear  to  be  an  isomeric  modification  of 
the  original  product.  The  combination  is  decomposed  at  a  tempers 
ture  of  570°,  leaving  metallic  platinum. 

§  1178.  By  digesting  ammoniacal  protochloride  of  platinum  for 
some  time  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  there  results  t 
yellowish- white  compound,  which  dissolves  in  the  hot  liquid,  and  is 
subsequently  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  large  prismatic  crystals  of  the 
formula  PtCl,NgHj+IIO.  By  pouring  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  hot 
solution  of  this  substance,  the  liquid  after  evaporation  yields  a  white 
crystallized  salt,  of  which  the  formula  is  (PtO,NgH,),NO, ;  and  if 
sulpliatc  of  silver  be  substituted  for  the  nitrate,  the  chlorine  is  still 
precipitated  in  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  the  evaporated 
liquid  deposits  a  second  crystallized  salt,  of  which  the  formnla  is 
(PtO,N,lL),S03.  The  compound  (PtO,N,H,)  is,  therefore,  a  tme 
base,  which  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  acids,  and  which  may 
also  be  obtained  in  an  isolated  state  by  adding  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  baryta  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  (FtO,N,Hg),SO,  until  a 
precipitate  no  longer  forms ;  when  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated 
in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  while  the  liquid  remaining  exerts 
a  powerful  alkaline  reaction  on  coloured  tests,  and  when  evaporated 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  deposits  white  crystalline  needles 
of  the  formula  (PtO,NJI,),HO.  This  base,  which  we  shall  call 
binammonia-oxide  of  platinum^  combines  directly  with  acids, 
even  with  carbonic,  and  is  powerful  enough  to  expel  ammonia  from 
its  saline  compounds. 
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The  following  compounds  have  been  obtained  in  a  crystallized 
form: 

Hydrated  base (PtO,NJB[j),HO. 

Sulphate (PtO,N^j,SO,. 

Nitrate (PtO,N,H,),NO,. 

Neutral  carbonate (PtO,NJlj,CO,+HO. 

Sesquicarbonate 2(PtO,N,H,),3CO,+HO. 

Bicarbonate (PtO,Njaj),2CO,+HO. 

Chloride (PtCl,N.H,). 

Bromide (PtBr,N,Hj). 

Iodide (PtI,N.H,). 

§  1179.  The  base  (PtOjN.Hg)  at  110°  loses  by  heat  one  equiva- 
lent of  water  and  one  of  ammonia,  being  converted  into  a  new  com- 
pound, insoluble  in  water,  of  which  the  formula  is  (PtOjNHg).  This 
substance,  which  we  shall  call  protammonia-oxide  of  platinum, 
possesses  basic  properties  in  a  high  degree,  as  it  combines  directly 
with  the  acids,  and  yields  the  following  series  of  products : 

Anhydrous  base (PtO,NH3). 

Nitrate (PtO,NH,),N03. 

Sulphate (PtO,NH,),SO,-|-HO. 

Chloride  (isomeric  with  ammonia- 
cal  protochloride  of  platinum)...  (PtCl,NH,). 

Iodide (PtI,NH,). 

Cyanide (PtCyjNH,). 

Salts  of  the  protammonia-oxide  of  platinum  are  readily  con- , 
verted  into  those  of  the  binammonia-oxide  of  platinum,  by  dis- 
solving them  in  an  excess  of  caustic  ammonia,  when  they  take  up 
1  equiv.  of  ammonia  and  reproduce  the  salts  of  the  binammonia- 
oxide  of  platinum.  Reciprocally,  salts  of  the  binammonia-oxide  of 
platinum  are  easily  converted  by  heat  in  those  of  the  protammo- 
nia-oxide of  platinum  by  losing  1  equiv.  of  ammonia. 

§  1180.  The  two  series  of  salts  just  described  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  ammoniacal  proto- 
chloride of  platinum.  If  the  chloride  (PtCl,NgHg)  of  the  binammo- 
nia  platinic  series  be  boiled  with  weak  nitric  acid,  reddish  vapours 
are  disengaged,  and,  on  cooling,  a  substance  is  deposited  of  the 
formula  (PtGl,N,Hg)0,N03,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  nitrate 
of  a  third  base  represented  by  the  formula  (PtCl,N,H-)0. 

If  ammoniacal  protochloride  of  platinum  be  boiled  with  a  large 
excess  of  nitric  acid  a  liquid  is  obtained  which  deposits  successively, 
by  evaporation,  two  crystallizable  compounds,  the  formula  of  the 
first  of  which  is  (PtC103,N^H  J,2N03,  which  forms  small  brilliant 
needles,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  deflagrating  when 
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heated.  This  compound  contains  a  fourth  batej  of  which  the  rery 
complex  formula  is  (PtClO^N^H^).  This  base  has  been  obtained 
in  combination  with  carbonic,  oxalic,  phosphoric,  and  chromic  adds, 
forming  salts  which  crystallize  readily,  because  they  are  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

The  formula  of  the  second  compound,  which  remains  in  the  mother 
liquid,  is  (PtGlaO^yN.H  ),2NCL  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  ni- 
trate of  a,jyih  base  (PtClaO^,N^H„). 

COMPOUND  OP  PLATINUM  WITH  CfYANOQEN. 

§  1181.  By  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  finely  divided  pladnnm 
and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  a  dull  red-heat  in  an  earthen  cm- 
ciblc,  and  then  treating  the  mass,  when  cooled,  with  water,  a  solvtioD 
is  obtained,  which  first  deposits  crystals  of  undecomposed  ferrocy- 
anide of  potassium,  but  which  yielos,  after  additional  CTaporatioii, 
a  double  cyanide  of  platinum  and  potassium.  This  substance,  aftei 
being  purified  by  a  second  crystallization,  appears  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  crystals  of  the  formula  EGy+PtCy+SHO.  Its  solaUow 
precipitate  a  great  number  of  metallic  salts,  in  which  precipitates 
the  potassium  of  the  preceding  compound  is  replaced  by  1  eqmY. 
of  the  metal,  of  which  the  salt  effects  the  precipitation. 

DETERMINATION  OF  PLATINUM,  AND  ITS  SEPABATION  FROM  THE 

METALS  PREyiOUSLY  DESCRIBED. 

§  1182.  Platinum  is  determined  in  the  metallic  state,  or  in  that 
of  dried  double  ammoniacal  chloride.  When  platinum  exists  in  a 
liquid  in  the  state  of  bichloride,  the  liquid  is  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration, and  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol  is  added,  after  which  chI<K* 
rohydrate  of  ammonia  is  poured  into  the  solution,  to  completely 
precipitate  the  platinum  in  the  state  of  double  chloride  of  platinmn 
and  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  and  the  weight  of  the  platinum 
is  subtracted  from  that  of  the  double  chloride,  which  contains  44.28 
per  cent,  of  metallic  platinum.  The  double  ammoniacal  chloride 
may  also  be  calcined  in  a  covered  crucible,  when  sal-ammoniac  is 
disengaged,  while  metallic  platinum  remains,  which  is  weighed. 
But  the  decomposition  by  heat  requires  great  care,  beeaase  it  is 
difficult  from  preventing  some  particles  of  platinum  from  being 
carried  off  by  the  vapours  which  are  disengaged.  Platinmn  may 
also  be  precipitated  in  the  state  of  double  chloride  of  platinmn  ana 
potassium,  by  using  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  precipitation  by 
sal-ammoniac;  and  by  decomposing  the  double  potassic  chl<nim 
by  heat,  there  is  less  fear  of  the  platinum  being  carried  off  by  the 
gases ;  but  as  the  platinum  remains  mixed  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, the  residue  must  be  washed  several  times  to  dissolve  the  alk^ 
line  chloride. 

§  1183.  In  order  to  separate  platinum  from  the  metals  preyionaly 
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described,  either  the  insolubility  of  metallic  platinum  in  all  acids 
except  aqua  regia  and  acid  mixtures  which  can  evolve  chlorine,  or 
the  precipitation  of  platinum  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  evtnln  acid  liquids, 
or,  lastly,  its  complete  precipitation  by  chloride  of  potassium  or  chlo- 
rohydrate  of  ammonia,  is  relied  on.  It  is,  however,  important  to 
observe  that  platinum,  when  alloyed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  metal  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  is  itself  dissolved  in  the  acid ;  so 
that  only  isolated  platinum  can  be  considered  as  insoluble  in  nitric 
acid. 

EXTRACTION  OF  PLATINUM. 

§  1184.  Platinum  occurs  in  the  native  state  in  alluvial  sands,  re- 
sembling those  in  which  gold  is  found,  generally  in  open  valleys  or 
amid  serpentine  rocks.  The  principal  localities  of  platinum  are  in 
Colombia,  Brazil,  and  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Siberia.  It  generally 
occurs  in  small  grains,  although  pieces  weighing  10  kilogs.  have 
been  met  with.  The  platiniferous  sands,  by  washing,  ultimately 
yield  a  sand  rich  in  platinum,  but  of  a  very  complicated  composi- 
tion ;  as  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  platmum,  the  metals  which 
constantly  accompany  it,  namely,  osmium,  iridium,  palladium,  rho- 
dium, and  ruthenium ;  and,  moreover,  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper ; 
and  lastly,  many  heavy  minerals,  such  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
titanic  iron,  chromate  of  iron,  pyrites,  etc. 

When  the  platiniferous  sand  contains  any  considerable  quantity 
of  gold,  this  metal  is  first  extracted  by  amalgamation ;  when  the  ore, 
after  being  purified  as  much  as  possible  by  mechanical  means,  is 
acted  on,  in  glass  balloons  heated  in  a  sand-bath,  by  aqua  regia  con- 
taining an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  water 
being  add^,  so  that  as  little  iridium  as  possible,  which  would  render 
the  platinum  brittle,  may  be  dissolved.  The  aqua  regia  is  renewed 
Bcveral  times  until  the  platinum  is  completely  dissolved ;  and  the 
operation  must  be  efiected  in  a  chimney  which  draws  well,  in  order 
to  carry  ofi"  the  vapours  which  are  disengaged,  and  wliich  are  ren- 
dered injurious  by  the  presence  of  osmic  acid.  The  solution  of  pla- 
tinum is  decanted,  after  having  been  allowed  to  become  clear  by 
rest,  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  is  added,  which 
precipitates  the  platinum  almost  entirely  in  the  state  of  double  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  ammonia.  As  the  mother  liquid  still  contains 
some  platinum  and  some  quantity  of  foreign  metals,  the  latter  are 
precipitated  by  blades  of  iron  and  zinc,  while  a  black  deposit  is  ob- 
tained, from  which  a  certain  quantity  of  platinum  may  be  extracted. 
For  tins  purpose,  the  deposit  is  first  treated  with  chlorohydric  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  foreign  metals,  and  the  residue  is  then  acted  on 
by  very  weak  aqua  regia,  which  readily  dissolves  the  divided  plati- 
num, without  sensibly  afiecting  the  iridium ;  when  sal-ammoniac  is 
added,  which  precipitates  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and -am- 
monia. 
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The  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonia  is  calcined  at  a 
dull  red-heat,  and  the  platinum-sponge  which  is  thus  obtained  is 

Eulyerized  by  hand,  and  then  diluted  with  water  bo  as  to  fonn  a 
omogeneous  mud,  which  is  passed  over  a  sieve,  the  groeaer  particles 
remaining  on,  which  are  again  pulverized.  The  workman  must  ob- 
serve the  greatest  cleanliness  in  the  various  operations,  as  the  pre- 
sence of  dust,  or  even  a  single  hair  in  the  inud,  will  give  rise  to 
serious  defects  in  the  forged  platinum.  The  powdered  platinum  ib, 
therefore,  generally  washed  several  times,  in  order  to  remove  all 
the  dust. 

The  platinum  paste  is  introduced  into  an  apparatus  resembling 
that  of  fig.  605,  only  larger,  care  being  taken  that  no  babbles  of 
air  are  inclosed.  The  substance  is  first  compressed  with  a  wooden 
pestle,  then  with  a  metallic  piston ;  when  the  water  separates  fron 
the  platinum,  while  the  latter  becomes  more  solid ;  and  the  process 
is  terminated  by  compressing  it  with  great  force.  The  platinum 
disc  is  then  heated  to  whiteness  in  an  earthen  crucible,  placed  on 
an  anvil  and  struck  with  a  heavy  hammer,  after  which  it  is  again 
heated  to  whiteness  before  being  forged. 
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Equivalent  =  99.6  (1245.9 ;  0— 100). 

§  1185.  Osmium,  prepared  by  calcining  the  doable  chloride  of 
osmium  and  ammonia,  is  of  a  metallic-gray  colour,  resembling  pla- 
tinum, while,  when  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  humid  way,  it  onen 
shows  a  bluish  fringe.  The  metal  is  sufficiently  malleable  to  aUow 
of  its  being  rolled  into  plates  or  sheets,  although  it  is  reduced  to 
powder  by  percussion.  Osmium  neither  fuses  nor  volatilizes  in  a 
forge-fire,  and  its  density  is  about  10.  The  metal  combines  readfly 
witn  oxygen ;  and  when  it  has  been  reduced  by  the  humid  way,  it 
rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  especially  when  assisted  by 
water,  and  is  converted  into  osmic  acid ;  and  when  heated  in  oxygen 
at  a  low  temperature,  it  ignites  and  is  converted  into  osmic  add, 
which  sublimes.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  readily  on  it  and 
disengages  copious  reddish  vapours,  producing  soluble  osmic  acid, 
which  product  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  aqua  regia  on  the 
metal.  The  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  nitrates  attack  it  at  a  red- 
heat,  the  osmic  acid  combining  with  the  alkalies.  Powdered  osmium, 
heated  on  a  blade  of  platinum,  in  the  flame  of  an  alcohoI-Iamp,  dis- 
engages vapours  of  osmic  acid,  the  characteristic  penetrating  odour 
of  which  evinces  the  presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  osmium. 
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COMPOUNDS  OP  OSMIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1186.  Osmium  forms  a  large  number  of  compounds  with  oxygen, 
five  of  which  are  known,  and  are 

The  protoxide OsO. 

"    sesquioxide OSjO,. 

"    binoxide OsOa« 

^^    osmious  acid OsO,. 

"    osmic  acid OsO^. 

The  two  acid  compounds  are  the  most  important,  and  the  best  un- 
derstood. 

Protoxide  of  osmium  OsO  is  prepared  by  pouring  potassa  into 
a  solution  of  the  double  protochloride  of  osmium  and  potassium, 
when  a  deep-green  precipitate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  with  a 
green  colour  in  acids,  and  which  is  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  deoxidizing  agencies. 

Sesquioxide  of  osmium  Os^O,  is  obtained  by  maintaining,  for 
some  time,  at  a  temperature  of  122^,  a  mixture  of  osmic  acid  and 
ammonia,  when  a  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  a  compound  of  the 
sesquioxide  of  osmium  and  ammonia,  and  which  dissolves  in  acids, 
producing  yellow  solutions  which  do  not  crystallize. 

If  chlorine  be  passed  over  a  mixture  of  divided  osmium  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  gently  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  a  double  chlo- 
ride is  obtained,  of  which  the  formula  is  OsCl  +KC1,  and  which 
when  treated  while  hot  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
yields  a  black  precipitate  of  binoxide  of  osmium  OsO^. 

Osmic  acid  OsO^  is  formed  in  many  ways : — 1.  By  the  roasting 
of  osmium  in  the  air,  or  better  still,  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen ; 
2.  By  acting  on  osmium  by  nitric  acid ;  3.  By  heating  to  redness 
metaUic  osmium  with  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  decomposing  the  os- 
miate  of  potassa  by  an  acid. 

Osmic  acid  is  a  white  substance,  which  crystallizes  in  brilliant 
prisms,  and  exhales  a  very  penetrating  odour  resembling  that  of 
ehloride  of  sulphur ;  and  as  its  vapour  excites  coughing  and  irri- 
tates the  eyes  and  skin,  the  substance  should  be  avoided  with  great 
cure.  Osmic  acid  liquifies  at  a  temperature  below  212^,  and  boils 
below  a  red-heat.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  although  the  sub- 
limed acid  requires  a  long  time  for  solution ;  and  it  also  dissolves 
largely  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  after  some  time  is  reduced  by 
these  liquids,  especially  under  the  influence  of  polar  light.  It  is 
readily  decomposed  by  deoxidizing  agencies,  and  by  the  majority 
of  organic  substances :  it  stains  the  skin  and  linen  black.  Iron, 
mCy  tin,  copper,  &c.  precipitate  metallic  osmium  from  its  solutions. 

Osmic  acid  is  a  weak  acid,  which  does  not  directly  redden  the 
tincture  of  litmus,  and  does  not  decompose  the  carbonates,  but 
which  combines  with  the  alkalies,  although  the  resulting  compounds 
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are  not  very  fixed,  as  solutions  of  the  alkaline  osmiates  disengage, 
when  boiled,  vapours  of  osmic  acid. 

Osviious  acid  OsO.  only  exists  in  combination  with  alkalme 
bases,  and  by  endeavouring  to  isolate  it,  it  is  decomposed  into  oemie 
acid  and  binoxide  of  osmium. 

Osmitc  of  potassa  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  alcohol 
into  a  solution  of  osmiate  of  potassa,  when  the  salt  is  deposited  ua 
rose-coloured  crystalline  powder,  in  which  case  the  osmic  acid  im- 
parts a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the  alcohol.  Large  crystals  of  00- 
mite  of  potassa  are  obtamed  by  allowing  a  solution  which  oontaina, 
at  the  same  time,  osmiate  and  nitrite  of  potassa  to  rest ;  when  the 
osmic  is  slowly  decomposed  by  the  nitrous  acid,  causing  beantifnl 
crystals  of  osmite  of  potassa  to  be  deposited. 

Osmite  of  soda,  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  yields 
rose-coloured  solutions,  crystallizes  with  much  difficulty,  because  it 
is  more  soluble. 

No  osmite  of  ammonia  is  known,  and  ammonia  inmiediately  re- 
duces the  solutions  of  osmite  of  potassa  and  osmite  of  soda. 

We  shall  not  treat  of  the  salts  formed  by  the  oxides  of  osmium 
with  acids,  as  they  are,  as  yet,  but  little  understood. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  OSMIUM  WITH  GHLOBINE. 

§  1187.  If  osmium  be  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  two  chlo- 
rides are  produced :  a  bichloride  OsCI,  and  a  protochloride  OsG, 
the  latter,  which  is  the  more  volatile,  condensmg  in  the  most  re- 
mote portions  of  the  tube.  It  is  an  orange-coloured,  veiy  fusible 
and  deliquescent  substance,  while  the  protochloride  is  of  a  beantilid 
green,  and  its  solution  in  water  soon  decomposes,  chlorohydric  and 
osmic  acids  being  formed,  while  metallic  osmium  is  precipitated. 

EXTRACTION  OP  OSMIUM. 

§  1188.  Osmium  always  accompanies  platinum-ore,  but  exists  in 
it  chiefly  in  combination  with  iridium,  forming  compounds  of  Teiy 
variable  proportions,  called  iridosmiums.  Iridosmium  is  found  in 
small,  gray,  very  dense  spangles,  sometimes  presenting  the  fonn 
of  lamelhc  with  six  facets  of  the  rhombohedric  system.  Being 
acted  on  with  difficulty  by  aqua  regia,  it  remains  in  tne  residue  after 
the  treatment  of  platinum-ores.  Osmium  and  iridium  are  prepared 
by  heating  in  an  earthen  crucible,  for  an  hour,  at  a  strong  red-heali 
100  parts  of  pulverized  iridosmium  and  300  parts  of  nitre,  wham 
osmiate  and  iridiatc  of  potassa  are  formed.  The  fused  material 
being  run  on  a  cold  metallic  plate,  is  then  broken  to  pieces,  and  inlnh 
duced  into  a  tubulated  retort,  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid^  a 
well-cooled  receiver  being  fitted  to  the  retort  as  soon  as  heat  is  a^ 
plied.  A  ji^reat  proportion  of  the  osmic  acid  volatiliies,  and 
denses  on  the  sides  of  the  receiver,  in  the  form  of  beaotifol 
crystals,  which  are  subsequently  dissolved  in  a  concentnla 
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tion  of  potassa,  from  which  all  the  osmium  is  afterward  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  in  the  state  of  osmite  of  potassa,  which  salt  is  used  in 
preparing  metallic  osmium  and  all  its  products. 

When  the  substances  heated  in  the  retort  no  longer  disengage 
osmic  acid,  water  is  added,  and  the  insoluble  residue  being  collected 
on  a  filter,  then  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  oxide  of  osmium  and 
a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iridium.  It  is  boiled  with  aqua  regia, 
which  dissolves  the  osmium  and  iridium  in  the  state  of  chlorides, 
after  which  sal-ammoniac  is  poured  into  the  solution,  when  the  double 
chloride  of  osmium  and  ammonia  is  precipitated,  together  with  the 
corresponding  compound  of  iridium  and  ammonia  IrCl,+NH,HCl. 
The  double  chlorides  are  suspended  in  water  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid,  when  the  double  chloride  of 
iridium  IrClg+NHgHCl  is  transformed  into  the  double  chloride 
IrCH-NH,HCl  which  dissolves,  while  the  double  chloride  of  osmium 
remains  unchanged  and  is  precipitated.  The  latter  yields  metallic 
osmium  by  calcination,  while  the  solution  which  contains  the  double 
chloride  of  iridium  and  ammonia  deposits,  by  evaporation,  beautiful 
brown  crystals,  which  yield  iridium  when  calcined. 


IRIDIUM. 
Equivalent  =  99.0  (1237.5 ;  0  =  100). 

§  1189.  Iridium  prepared  by  the  calcination  of  the  double  ammo- 
niacal  chloride  (§  1188)  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gray  spongy 
mass,  resembling  platinum.  Iridimn  is  difficult  to  solder,  and 
hitherto  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  malleable  state ;  while  it  is 
still  more  difficult  of  fusion  than  platinum.  The  metal  is  obtained 
in  a  compact  mass,  very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polish  by  mois- 
tening powdered  iridium  with  water,  compressing  it,  at  first  slightly 
between  tissue-paper,  and  then  powerfully  by  means  of  a  press,  and 
calcining  it  at  a  strong  white-heat  in  a  forge-fire.  The  metal  thus 
obtained  is  very  porous,  and  its  specific  gravity  does  not  exceed  16.0, 
while  the  density  of  compact  iridium  is  probably  equal  to  that  of 
platinmn ;  as  a  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  platinum  is  found,  con- 
taining 20  per  cent,  of  platinum,  and  crystaUized  in  regular  octohe- 
drons,  the  density  of  which  is  22.3.  Nitric  acid  and  even  aqua 
regia  do  not  attack  iridimn  when  isolated,  although  aqua  regia  dis- 
Bolyes  it  when  alloyed  with  platinum  or  other  metals.  Heated  to 
redness  with  potassa  or  nitre,  iridium  oxidizes,  and  iridiate  of 
potassa  is  formed.  It  is  attacked  by  chlorine  at  a  red-heat  and  in 
the  presence  of  chloride  of  potassium,  a  double  chloride  of  iridium 
aad  potassium  being  formed. 
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COMPOUNDS  OF   IRIDIUM  WITH  OZTOEN. 

§  1190.  Four  compounds  of  iridium  with  oxygen  are  known : 

Tho  protoxide Lr^O. 

^^  scsquioxide ^aO,. 

^^  biuoxide 1x0,. 

"  trinoxide IrO^ 

The  protoxide  of  iridium  is  obtained  by  precipitating  by  an  alka- 
line carbonate  the  double  protochloride  of  iridium  and  potaaainm, 
when  a  greenish-gray  precipitate  is  formed  which  dissolyes  in  adds, 
yielding  green  solutions.  The  oxide  is  undecomposable  by  heat, 
but  is  easily  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  red-heat. 

Sesquioxide  of  iridium  is  formed  when  iridium  is  attacked  bytbe 
alkalies  or  alkaline  metals,  and  appears  as  a  black  powder,  inso- 
luble in  acids,  but  combining  with  the  alkalies,  producing  brown 
solutions.     Heat  restores  this  oxide  to  the  state  oi  protoxide. 

If  the  sesquioxide  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  and  the 
liquid  be  afterward  saturated  by  an  acid,  a  precipitate  is  throvn 
down,  which  turns  blue  by  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  at 
last  assumes  an  indigo  colour,  when  it  has  passed  into  the  state  of 
liydrated  binoxide  of  iridium  IrO,+2HO.  The  binoxide  may  abo 
bo  obtained  by  pouring  potassa  into  a  solution  of  sesquichlonde  of 
iridium,  when  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first,  while  me  liquid,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  ultimately  a  deep-blue  precipitate. 

Lastly,  when  the  trichloride  of  iridiimi  IrCl,  is  precipitated  bj 
an  alkali,  there  results  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate  of  trinoxide  cj 
iridium  IrO„  which,  however,  is  always  combined  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  alkali. 

If  an  oxide  of  iridium  be  digested  with  a  solution  of  formic  acid 
until  carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  disengaged,  a  very  finely  divided 
black  powder  of  iridium  is  obtained,  which  exerts  a  powerful  absorb- 
ent action  on  gases,  and  causes  tho  ignition  of  an  explosive  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IRIDIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1191.  Four  chlorides  of  iridium,  corresponding  to  the  four 
oxides,  are  known. 

Protochloride  of  iridium^  which  is  obtained  by  heating  to  a  doD- 
red  very  finely  divided  iridium  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  combiMS 
with  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  with  chlorohydrate  of  «iimn^i^ 
yielding  products  which  readily  crystallize.  Iridium  is  meted  oa 
more  powerfully  by  chlorine  wnen  previously  mixed  with  chkride 
of  potassium. 

Sesquicldoride  of  iridium  Ir,CI,  is  prepared  by  diwolviiig  Aa 
sesquioxide  in  chlorohydric  acid,  and  appears  as  a  hard,  unen 
lizable,  and  deliquescent  substance,  which  forma  aolvbla  d 
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cUorides  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  with  chlorohydrate  of 
ammonia.  When  solutions  of  these  double  chlorides  are  boiled, 
they  deposit  very  slightly  soluble  double  chlorides,  which  contain 
bichloride  of  iridium  IrCl,,  while  corresponding  double  compounds, 
containing  protochloride  of  iridium  IrCl,  remain  in  the  liquid.  Sul- 
phurous acid  converts  them  into  double  chlorides  containing  the 
protochloride. 

Bichloride  of  iridium  is  formed  when  finely  divided  iridium  or 
its  oxides  are  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  and  heated  to  the  boiling 
point,  when  solutions  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  are  obtained.  If 
chloride  of  potassium  be  poured  into  the  liquid,  a  double  chloride  is 
obtained,  the  solution  of  which  is  red  and  deposits  octohedric  crys- 
tals, which  are  of  such  an  intense  red  colour  as  to  be  nearly  black, 
and  the  formula  of  which  is  IrClg+KCH-HO.  The  ammoniacal 
bichloride  of  iridium  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
forms  with  boiling  water  a  solution  which  on  cooling  deposits  octo- 
hednd  crystals  of  a  deep-red  colour.  The  colouring  power  of  this 
compound  is  very  great,  as  1  part  will  sensibly  colour  40,000  parts 
of  water ;  and  it  is  a  small  quantity  of  this  double  chloride  which 
often  gives  a  red  hue  to  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  am- 
monia. 

Sulphurous  acid  converts  these  double  compounds  into  soluble 
doable  chlorides,  containing  protochloride  of  iridium  IrCl,  and 
which  are  much  more  soluble,  (§  1188.) 

Lastly,  if  an  oxide  or  chloriue  of  iridium  be  treated  with  concen- 
trated aqua  regia  not  exceeding  the  temperature  of  110°  or  120°, 
a  deep-brown  solution  is  obtained,  which  contains  trichloride  of  iri- 
dium IrClj.  This  chloride  does  not  crystallize,  but  also  forms 
doable  chlorides  with  the  alkaline  chlorides. 

The  solutions  of  iridium  and  its  different  oxides  are  variously  co- 
loared,  from  which  property  the  name  of  iridium  has  been  derived. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  IRIDIUM  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  1192.  Iridium  combines  directly  with  sulphur  when  the  finely 
divided  metal  is  heated  in  a  current  of  vapour  of  sulphur,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  thus  obtain  a  perfect  sulphuration  of  the  metal.  If  sulf- 
hydric  acid  gas  be  passed  through  solutions  of  the  various  chlorides 
of  iridium,  brown  precipitates  are  obtained  which  are  sulphides  cor- 
responding to  the  chlorides.  The  most  sulphuretted  compounds  act 
the  part  of  sulphacids  with  regard  to  the  alkaline  sulphides.  The 
affinity  of  iridium  for  sulphur  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  metal,  iridosmium  being  fused  with  a  mixture  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  and  sulphur,  when  the  material  is  acted  on,  and  sulph- 
ides of  iridium  and  osmium  are  formed,  which  are  separated  by 
means  of  water.  The  sulphides  are  easily  attacked  by  chlorine, 
and  yield  chlorides  which  are  isolated  by  the  processes  detailed  in 
§1188. 
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PALLADIUM. 
Equivalent=  53.3  (665.2;  0=100). 

§  1193.  Palladium  is  a  brilliant  metal,  of  the  specific  gravity 
11.8,  and  of  a  white  colour  intermediate  between  silver  and  plati- 
num, and  which  begins  to  fuse  at  the  highest  temperature  of  a 
forgc-firc,  and  melts  readily  before  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe.  It  can  be  soldered  and  forged  at  a  white-heat,  and  it  k 
malleable  and  readily  worked  into  thin  sheets  and  wire. 

Palladium  does  not  combine  directly  with  oxygen,  but  it  oxidises 
when  fused  with  potassa,  or  better  still,  with  nitrate  of  potaaBi. 
Sulphuric  acid  docs  not  act  upon  it,  while  nitric  acid  easily  dis- 
solves it  when  assisted  by  heat,  and  aqua  regia  dissolves  it  rapidly. 
It  combines  directly  with  chlorine,  sulphur,  and  silver. 

Palladium  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  brought  into  ctm- 
merco,  being  obtained  as  an  accessory  product  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  gold-ores  and  the  gold-dust  of  JBrazil,  (§  1154,^  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  palladium.  Palladium  aUoyed 
with  ^0  of  silver  is  used  by  dentists,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  nse 
it  for  the  construction  of  the  graduated  scales  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, because,  while  it  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  it  is  not  black- 
ened by  sulf  iiydric  acid ;  and  the  divisions  on  one  of  the  largest 
instruments  in  the  Paris  observatory  are  drawn  on  palladium. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  palladium  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1194.  Two  combinations  of  palladium  with  oxygen  are  known: 
a  protoxide  PdO,  and  a  binoxide  PdO,. 

Anhydrous  protoxide  of  palladium  is  obtained  by  decomposing 
nitrate  of  palladium  by  gentle  heat,  when  a  deep-gray,  metallic 
powder  remains,  which  loses  all  its  oxygen  at  a  higher  temperature. 
By  pouring  an  alkaline  carbonate  into  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of 
palladium,  a  deep-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxide  results, 
which  readily  dissolves  in  dilute  acids. 

Binoxide  of  palladium  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  an  isolated 
form,  and  when  caustic  potassa  or  carbonate  of  potassa  is  added  to 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  palladium,  the  brown  precipitate  which 
forms  always  contains  alkali.  Binoxide  of  palladium  readily  parts 
with  half  its  oxygon  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  and  is  com- 
pletely reduced  at  a  higher  degree  of  heat. 

SALTS  FORMED  BY  THE  PROTOXIDE  OF  PALLADIUM. 

§  1195.  The  protosatts  of  palladium  yield  solutions  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  from  which  potassa  throws  down  a  brown  precipitate 
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which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  alkali,  while  sulf  hydric  acid  and  the 
alkaline  sulphides  give  black  precipitates  which  do  not  dissolve  in 
an  excess  of  sulf  hydrate.  Cyanide  of  mercury  yields  a  white, 
slightly  grayish  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  pallacQum ;  and  iron  or 
sine  precipitate  palladium  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which 
assumes  a  metallic  lustre  when  burnished. 

Nitrate  of  palladium  is  obtained  by  dissolving  palladium  in  nitric 
add,  but  the  evaporated  liquid  does  not  deposit  crystals,  although, 
if  ammonia  be  added,  a  crystallizable  double  nitrate  is  formed. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  PALLADIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1196.  Two  chlorides  of  palladium,  corresponding  to  the  two 
oxides,  are  known.  Protochloride  of  palladium  PdCl  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  palladium  in  aqua  regia,  when  a  red  solution  is 
formed,  yielding  on  evaporation  deep-red  crystals,  which  by  the 
action  of  heat  are  decomposed  and  converted  into  metal.  Proto- 
chloride of  palladium  forms  double  chlorides  with  the  alkaline  chlo- 
rides and  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia.  The  double  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  ammonia  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  inso- 
luble in  alcohol ;  their  formulae  are  PdCl+KCl,  PdCl+NH„HCl, 
and  they  form  beautiful  crystals;  while  the  double  chloride  of 
Bodinm,  on  the  contrary,  is  deliquescent  and  very  soluble  in  water. 
The  colour  of  these  double  chlorides  in  small  crystals  is  of  a  slightly 
reddish-yellow. 

Protochloride  of  palladium  is  converted  by  the  action  of  aqua 
regia  and  moderate  heat  into  the  bichloride  PdCl,,  which  after  eva- 
poration under  an  air-pump  assmnes  the  form  of  a  brown  crystal- 
line mass.  Bichloride  of  palladium,  which  is  not  very  fixed,  and 
the  solutions  of  which  are  readily  decomposed  by  heat,  forms  with 
chloride  of  potassium  a  double  chloride  of  the  formula  PdClg+KCl, 
which,  being  very  slightly  soluble,  is  precipitated  in  red  crystalline 
powder,  consisting  of  small  regular  octohedrons.* 

COMPOUND  OF  PALLADIUM  WITH  CYANOGEN. 

§1197.  Palladiiun  has  a  great  affinity  for  cyanogen,  and  a 
eyanide  of  palladiiun  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  slightly-grayish 
white  precipitate,  by  adding  a  soluble  cyanide  to  the  solution  of  a 
protosalt  or  of  protochloride  of  palladiiun,  the  precipitation,  how- 

*  The  eombination  of  paUadiam  with  iodine  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  is  of 
importance  in  analytical  chemistry,  being  obtained  in  the  determination  of  iodine. 
The  iodine  contained  in  any  soluble  iodide  may  be  very  exactly  determined  by 
predpitating  it  by  means  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of  paUacQum,  when  a  black  fleecy 
depo^  of  iodide  of  palladinm  is  formed,  which  does  not  completely  settle  down 
util  after  24  hours,  and  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
iMgiiis  to  lose  its  iodine  at  a  temperature  of  212*^,  and  is  entirely  freed  from  it 
when  heated  to  about  680^,  when  pure  palladium  remains,  from  the  weight  of 
which  the  weight  of  the  iodline  with  which  it  was  combined  may  be  deduced.— ^ 

Ir.  L,  Wm 
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ever,  being  completo  only  when  the  liquid  does  not  ocmtun  tn 
excess  of  acid.  Cyanide  of  palladium  combines  with  the  alkaline 
cyanides  and  with  cyanohydrate  of  ammonia. 

A  hot  and  saturated  solution  of  the  doable  cyanide  of  palladioi 
and  potassium  deposits,  on  coolins,  small  crystiJline  spangles  of  the 
formula  PdCy+KCy-f  HO ;  while  the  same  solntion  by  slow  eva- 
poration at  the  ordinary  temperature  yields  larger  crystals  of  the 
formula  PdCy+KCy+3H0. 

EXTRACTION  OF  PALLADIUM. 

§  1198.  Palladium  exists  in  small  quantities  in  platinnm-ore,  ini 
remains  in  the  mother  liquid  which  is  obtained  when  a  solution  of 
platinum-ore  in  aqua  regia  is  precipitated.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  (§  1184)  that  the  metals  trhich  remain  in  this  mother 
liquid  are  generally  precipitated  by  a  blade  of  iron ;  they  are  then 
redissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  excess  of  acid  being  driven  off  bj 
evaporation,  the  residue  is  treated  with  water  and  poured  into  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  which  produces  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  palladimn,  which  by  the  application  of  heat  leaves  metallic  ptlli- 
dium.  The  greater  proportion  of  palladium  is  obtained  from  the 
Brazil  gold-dust,  which  is  dissolvea  in  aqua  regia  saturated  with 
potassa,  and  then  treated  with  absolution  of  cyanide  of  mercurT, 
which  precipitates  the  palladium  alone.  Palladium-sponge  is  con- 
verted into  malleable  metal  by  the  same  process  as  that  described 
for  platinum. 


RHODIUM. 

Equivalent  =  62.2  (652.5 ;  0  =  100). 

§  1199.  Rhodium  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  majority  of 
platinum-ores,  and  has  also  been  found  in  America  combined  with 
gold.  It  is  extracted  from  the  metallic  precipitate  which  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  by  a  blade  of  iron  the  mother  liquid  which  remains 
after  the  precipitation  of  the  solutions  of  platinum-ore  in  aqua  ran 
by  sal-ammoniac.  These  metals  being  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  Uie 
palladium  is  precipitated  by  cyanide  of  mercury,  and  the  liquid  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  after  ha\ing  added  common  salt  and  an 
excess  of  chloroliydric  acid ;  when  the  excess  of  cyanide  of  mercmy 
is  converted  into  chloride  of  mercury,  while  double  chlorides  are 
formed  with  tlie  cliloride  of  sodium.  The  substance,  when  dried,  is 
treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  double  chloride  of  platinum 
and  sodium  as  well  as  that  of  iridium  and  sodium;  the  doid>le  dili»- 
ride  of  rhodium  and  sodium,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  abne 
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remaining.  This  compound,  after  being  purified  by  crystallization, 
is  heated  in  a  glass  tabe  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  when  metallic 
rhodium  remains  on  dissolving  the  substance  in  water. 

Bhodium  has  been  thus  called  on  account  of  the  rose  colour  of 
its  solutions.  It  is  a  gray  metal  of  the  specific  gravity  10.6, 
resembling  platinum,  but  more  difiScult  to  solder  and  fuse  than  this 
latter  metal. 

Bhodium  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  when  very  finely  divided  readily  combines  with  oxygen  at  a 
red-heat.  The  most  powerful  oxidizing  acids,  even  aqua  regia,  do 
not  act  on  the  metal  when  pure,  but  it  readily  dissolves  in  aqua 
regia  when  alloyed  with  platinum  or  other  metals.  Potassa  and 
mtre  act  on  it  at  a  red-heat,  and  convert  it  into  the  sesquioxide ;  and 
bisnlphate  of  potassa  also  attacks  it  at  a  red-heat,  forming  a  double 
sulphate  of  potassa  and  sesquioxide  of  rhodium. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  RHODIUM  WITH  OXYGEN. 

S 1200.  The  existence  of  two  oxides  of  rhodium,  the  protoxide 
BhO  and  the  sesquioxide  Rh,0„  is  admitted. 

The  protoonde  RhO  is  formed  when  very  finely  divided  rhodium 
is  roasted  in  the  air  at  a  high  temperature ;  while  if  the  temperature 
be  lower,  oxides  intermediate  between  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide 
are  obtained. 

The  sesquioxide  Rh,0,  is  produced  when  powdered  rhodium  is 
attacked  by  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  potassa,  when,  after  treating 
the  substance  with  water  and  washing  the  residue  with  a  weak  acid, 
the  sesquioxide  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  This  is  the 
most  important  oxide  of  rhodium,  as  it  combines  with  the  acids  and 
forms  salts  of  which  the  solutions  are  red  when  concentrated,  and 
rose-coloured  when  more  diluted.  Potassa  precipitates  the  hydrated 
sesquioxide  from  its  solutions  on  boiling  the  liquid,  while  ammonia 
throws  down,  when  cold,  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  not  deposited 
for  some  time,  and  which  is  a  compound  of  the  sesquioxide  with  am- 
monia. Sulfhydric  acid  and  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia  give  brown 
Jiredpitates.  Hydrogen  reduces  solutions  of  rhodium  when  aided 
J  solar  light,  and  precipitates  from  them  metallic  rhodium ;  and 
iron,  sine,  and  copper  precipitate  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  black 
powder. 

COMPOUNDS  OP  RHODIUM  WITH  CHLORINE. 

{1201.  Two  chlorides  of  rhodium  corresponding  to  the  two 
oxides  are  known,  and  are  prepared  by  treating  the  mixture  of 
oxides  obtained  by  roasting  rhodium  in  the  air  with  chlorohydric 
add,  when  two  chlorides  are  formed:  the  protochloride  RhCl, 
which  remains  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  reddish  powder,  and  the 
seequichloride  Rh,Gl„  which  dissolves.  The  sesquichloride  pro- 
duces brown  solutions,  and  does  not  crystallize,  but  forms  with 
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the  alkaline  chlorides  crystallizable  doable  chlorideB,  of  a  bemntifn] 
red  colour,  the  best  method  of  preparing  which  consbts  in  heatiog, 
in  a  current  of  chlorine,  a  mixture  of  Inely  divided  rhodium  and 
alkaline  chloride. 

The  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium  crystallizes  in  beau- 
tiful red  crystals,  of  which  the  formula  is  Rh,C^+8NaCl+18H0. 

COMPOUND  OF  RHODIUM  WITH  SULPHUR. 

§  1202.  Rhodium  combines  directly  with  sulphur  at  a  red-beit, 
forming  a  sulphide  which  is  fusible  m  a  forge-fire.  When  salf- 
hydratc  of  ammonia  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  the  double  chloride 
of  rhodium  and  sodium,  a  brown  precipitate  of  the  sulphide  RIiJS, 
is  obtained. 


RUTHENIUM. 
Equivalent  =  52.2  (652.5 ;  0 = 100). 

§  1203.  A  new  metal,  to  which  the  name  of  ruthenium  has  been 
given,  has  been  recently  found  in  the  platiniferous  sands,  occurring 
principally  in  iridosmium,  which  sometimes  contains  5  or  6  per 
cent,  of  it.  In  its  chemical  properties,  ruthenium  closely  resembles 
iridium,  with  which  it  was  for  a  long  time  confounded.  Ruthemnm 
is  extracted  from  iridosmium  by  heating  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
tube,  traversed  by  a  current  of  moist  chlorine,  a  mixture  of  finelj 
powdered  iridosmium  with  one-half  its  weight  of  common  salt.  The 
mass,  when  cooled,  is  dissolved  in  water,  producing  a  brownish-red 
solution,  into  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  poured  after  hav- 
ing heated  it  to  about  120^,  when  a  brownish-red  precipitate  of 
sesquioxide  of  ruthenium,  mixed  with  oxide  of  osmium,  is  formed. 
The  precipitate  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  nitric  acid,  to  convert 
the  oxide  of  osmium  into  osmic  acid,  which  is  driven  off  by  boiling 
for  a  short  time.  The  residue  is  calcined  for  one  hour  in  a  sQver 
crucible,  with  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  nitre,  when  the  material  if 
treated  with  water  deprived  of  air  by  boiling,  and  allowed  to  rest 
for  12  hours  in  a  bottle  closely  corked  and  wholly  filled.  The 
liquid,  which  is  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  is  then  decanted  and 
saturated  witli  nitric  acid,  when  the  sesquioxide  of  ruthenium  is 
precipitated  in  a  black  velvetlike  powder,  which,  by  calcination  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  yields  metallic  ruthenium. 

Ruthenium  is  a  gray  metal,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  8.6,  reeen- 
bling  iridium ;  and  it  is  infusible,  does  not  consolidate  at  a  red-liert» 
and  is  acted  on  with  great  difficulty  by  aqua  regia. 

Several  oxides  and  corresponding  chlorides  of  mtlieniiim  hail 
been  obtained. 


FOURTH  PART. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§  1204.  In  this  fourth  part  it  is  intended  to  give  a  description  of 
the  substances  found  in  organized  beings,  as  well  as  the  combina- 
tions  derived  from  them  by  various  chemical  processes  performed  in 
the  laboratory.  The  majority  of  organic  compounds  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  comprised  under  the  head  of  inorganic  chemistry, 
and,  like  the  latter,  may  be  crystallized  by  fusion,  sublimation,  or 
solution ;  and  can  combine  either  with  acids,  or  with  bases,  or  may 
be  decomposed  into  acid  and  into  basic  elements,  their  compounds 
being  subject  to  the  laws  of  definite  proportions  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  substances  belonging  to  mineral  chemistry.  In  a  word,  they 
pOBsess  no  peculiar  character  which  authorizes,  in  a  methodic  classi- 
fication, their  separation  from  compounds  of  mineral  chemistry, 
from  which  they  are  distinguished  by  their  origin  alone ;  the  sepa- 
ration being  only  admitted  because  it  facilitates  the  study  of  organic 
compounds,  which  are  generally  of  a  complex  character,  and  the 

Eroperties  of  which  are  more  readily  understood  after  the  student 
as  become  familiarized  with  the  most  frequent  and  simple  reac- 
tions of  mineral  chemistry. 

There  exists,  however,  in  organized  beings,  a  certain  number  of 
sabstances,  the  essential  physical  properties  of  which  diflfer  greatly 
from  those  just  mentioned,  and  which  constitute  the  organs  of  vege- 
tables and  animals.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  insolubility  in 
solvents,  and  by  the  peculiar  forms  they  assume  under  the  influence 
of  vitality.  They  undergo,  in  organized  beings,  a  host  of  trans- 
formations, frequently  without  experiencing  any  remarkable  change 
in  their  elementary  composition,  and  thus  become  fitted  for  the  va- 
rious parts  which  tliey  are  destined  to  constitute  in  organic  life. 
They  can  in  no  manner  be  made  to  assume  a  crystalline  form ;  and 
whenever  they  are  crystallized  or  included  in  compounds  subjected 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  definite  proportions  and  capable  of  crystal- 
liiation,  it  will  be  found  that  thev  have  been  completely  changed, 
and  that  the  new  differ  very  materially  from  the  original  substances, 
although  their  elementary  composition  is  frequently  identical. 
Vol.  n.— 2  F  861 
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We  shall  call  these  compounds  organized  9uh$ianeeMf  or  arganiud 
mattery  to  distinguish  them  from  other  substances  found  in  living 
beings,  and  often  confounded  with  them  under  the  general  name 
of  organic  substances  or  matter,  which  should  only  be  oonfiidered  ac 
indicating  their  common  origin.  The  latter  name,  however,  shoiild 
be  applied  only  to  substances  of  the  organic  kingdom  which  are  not 
also  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

§  1205.  Some  organic  substances  contain  only  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen ;  and,  while  the  majority  of  substances  found  in  yegetaUes 
contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  those  forming  the  orgum 
of  animals  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 
Similar  quaternary  compounds  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
vegetables,  principally  in  the  cereals,  which,  thence  derive  their 
property  of  nourishing  animal  life.  Some  organized  heings  also 
contain  a  greater  number  of  simple  bodies:  thus,  some  contain 
sulphur,  others  phosphorus.  Animals  provided  with  a  stony  caae, 
or  shells,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  external  envelop ;  while  the  bones  of 
vertebrated  animals  contain  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  and  a 
small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Lastly,  in  all  animals  and 
vegetables,  salts  are  found,  formed  by  the  mineral  bases,  combined 
either  with  mineral  or  organic  acids,  and  which,  in  many  cases,  ^ 
pear  essential  to  the  existence  and  development  of  the  organised 
being.  The  principal  mineral  bases  found  m  organized  beings  are 
potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  man^ 
nese ;  wliilo  the  mineral  acids  are  carbonic,  phosphoric,  solphnnc, 
nitric,  and  silicic  acid.  In  addition  to  the  salts  formed  by  these 
substances,  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  mmie- 
sium,  and  more  rarely  their  bromides  and  iodides,  also  occur,  ^^esa 
mineral  substances,  with  the  exception  of  nitric  acid,  are  foond  in 
the  ashes  of  organized  beings  after  their  combustion. 

Carbon  and  its  compounds  with  oxygen  may  be  ranked  among 
organic  substances,  as  they  are,  in  most  cases,  extracted  from  them; 
and  with  still  greater  reason  may  ammonia  be  included  among  them, 
as  it  is  always  prepared  from  organic  matter.  We  shall  not,  Itxnh 
ever,  recur  to  those  substances  which  have  been  considered  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  work. 

§  1206.  The  various  organic  compounds  may  be  divided  into-^ 

1.  Compounds  which  cannot  be  separated  mto  several  kinds  of 
substances  without  evidently  changing  their  constitution  and  nature, 
which  wo  shall  call  simple  proximate  principles ; 

2.  Compounds  formed  of  one  or  two  proximate  principles,  muted 
in  definite  proportions  ; 

3.  Compounds  formed  by  the  union,  in  indefinite  wraportiomj 
either  of  proximate  principles,  or  definite  compounds  oz  these  same 
principles. 

We  shall  give  the  name  of  species  to  compounds  of  the  first  two 
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classes,  while  substances  of  the  third  class  will  be  considered  as 
mixtures  of  several  species,  which  latter  it  is  always  possible  to 
separate,  either  by  mechanical  means  or  chemical  processes,  with- 
oat  altering  their  nature. 

The  name  of  proximate  analysts  is  given  to  the  mechanical  or 
chemical  operations,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  separate  the  species 
which  immediately  constitute  organized  beings;  and  elementary 
amdysis  is  the  operation  by  which  the  nature  and  proportions  of 
the  simple  bodies  composing  these  beings  is  determined.  Element- 
uy  analysis  is  generally  applied  to  species,  because  the  knowledge 
of  their  composition  furnishes  one  of  their  most  distinctive  charac- 
teristics. 

PBOXDIATE  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

S 1207.  The  proximate  analysis  of  organic  substances  is  one  of 
the  most  diflScult  problems  of  this  branch  of  chemistry,  because  the 
great  instability  of  organic  matter,  the  facility  with  which  it  is  al- 
tered by  chemical  agents,  and  the  great  diversity  of  its  nature,  do  not 
permit  the  establishing  of  well-defined  rules,  such  as  those  applied 
to  the  analysis  of  mineral  substances. 

Mechanical  separation  by  the  lens  and  microscope  affords  a  means 
of  separation  which  sometimes  succeeds ;  and  in  some  cases  leviga- 
tion  may  be  used,  by  suspending  the  mixture  in  water,  when  the 
various  insoluble  species  composing  it  are  deposited,  more  or  less 
rapidly,  according  to  their  varieties  of  density  and  shape. 

Neutral  solvents,  that  is,  those  which  exert  no  chemical  action  on 
the  organic  species  to  be  separated,  afford  the  most  ordinary  means 
for  the  isolation  of  the  latter ;  and  the  substances  most  frequently 
employed  for  the  purpose  are  water,  alcohol  in  various  degrees  of 
ccmeentration,  ether,  and  wood-spirit.  As  they  are  used  sometimes 
eold  and  sometimes  hot,  it  is  important  in  the  latter  case  to  ascer- 
tain whether  some  of  the  organic  species  are  not  modified  by  the 
temperature  at  which  the  operation  is  being  carried  on.  Soluble 
and  insoluble  organic  substances  constituting  a  mixture  may  be 
separated  by  means  of  neutral  solvents,  and  the  solutions,  when 
dowly  evaporated  at  a  proper  temperature,  frequently  deposit  the 
■pedes  successively  in  the  form  of  crystals,  which  can  thus  be  iso- 
"^lated;  and,  although  the  separation  is  generally  incompletely  effected 
by  the  first  crystallization,  by  redissolving  the  crystalline  deposits 
Which  have  successively  formed  in  the  same  solvent,  as  before,  and 
recrystallizing  them,  the  species  may  be  separated  in  a  state  of 
parity. 

By  subjecting  a  mixture  of  organic  species  to  the  successive  action 
of  various  solvents,  they  can  generally  be  separated  into  several 
puts,  each  of  which  is  formed  of  a  more  simple  mixture  than  the 
original  mixture.  By  skilfully  applying  the  action  of  neutral  solv- 
ents, substances  which  do  not  even  present  great  differences  of  solu- 
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bilitj  in  the  same  solvent  can  be  separated,  remarkable  inatanoes  of 
which  will  be  mentioned  when  treating  of  the  analysis  of  fat  sab- 
stances. 

Solvents  which  exert  a  chemical  action  on  the  organic  spedfli 
composing  the  mLxtm'e,  but  withoat  modifying  the  species  so  that  it 
cannot  be  restored  to  its  original  state,  arc  frequently  used  with 
success ;  but  their  action  must  be  limited,  either  to  the  decompon- 
tion  of  a  compound  species  into  simple  species,  or  to  simple  combi- 
nations of  the  species  with  the  substance  of  the  solvent ;  in  which 
case  one  or  several  of  the  species  combine  with  the  substance  of  the 
solvent,  and  form  soluble  compounds,  the  simple  species  of  which 
may  be  separated  without  change.  Thus,  an  insoluble  salt,  formed 
by  an  organic  acid  with  a  mineral  or  an  organic  base,  may  be  de- 
composed by  a  solution  of  potassa  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  so  that 
the  organic  acid  shall  form  a  soluble  compound  with  the  alkalies, 
from  which  it  may  then  be  separated  without  change. 

Acid  solvents  are  also  sometimes  employed,  as,  for  example,  when 
an  insoluble  organic  base  is  combined  with  an  organic  or  mineral 
acid,  forming  an  insoluble  salt :  by  treating  the  substance  with  a 
weak  solution  of  chlorohydric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  base  is  dissolved, 
and  may  be  precipitated  by  supersaturating  the  liquid  by  potassa  or 
ammonia. 

The  metallic  salts  are  sometimes  employed  to  effect  double  de- 
composition, in  solutions  obtained  by  treating  organic  mixtures  by 
neutral  or  alkaline  solvents.  Thus,  a  great  number  of  orcranic 
acids  form  insoluble  salts  with  protoxide  of  lead  ;  and  by  aading 
acetate  of  lead  to  their  solutions,  previously  neutralized  by  potassa 
or  ammonia,  an  insoluble  salt,  formed  by  the  oxide  of  lead  with  the 
organic  acid,  is  precipitated ;  and  the  precipitate,  after  being  weD 
washed,  is  suspended  in  water,  through  which  a  current  of  sulf  hv- 
dric  acid  gas  is  passed,  when  the  lead  is  converted  into  insoluble 
sulphide,  while  the  organic  acid  separates  and  generally  dissolves 
in  the  li(}uid. 

Many  organic  substances,  which  do  not  change  in  the  air  in  the 
presence  of  neutral  solvents  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  possess 
the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  rapidly  when  in  contact  with  an 
alkaline  liquid,  in  which  case  they  are  converted  into  acids  which 
combine  with  the  alkali ;  and  it  is  therefore  important,  when  alkaline 
solvents  are  used,  to  determine  by  a  preliminary  experiment  whether 
the  phenomenon  just  mentioned  will  take  place ;  which  is  done  by 
introducing  a  small  quantity  of  the  organic  substance  and  the  alka- 
line solvent  into  a  graduated  bell-glass,  filled  i^ith  air  over  mer- 
cury, and  to  observe  whether  the  volume  of  air  is  lessened. 

§  12U8.  Certain  organic  species  are  isolated  by  distillation,  which 
process  requires  great  caution;  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  product  of  distillation  really  pre-existed  in  the  mixture, 
or  whether  it  has  resulted  from  changes  effected  by  heat  in  the 
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original  substances.  Distillatien  or  sublimation  must,  in  many 
cases,  be  effected  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  the  boiling  point 
of  substances  which  volatilize  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  because  the  temperature  of  ebullition  is  often  sufficiently 
elevated  to  change  the  other  organic  species  which  exist  in  the  mix- 
ture. The  substances  are  then  heated  in  a  current  of  steam,  when 
the  vapours  of  the  organic  volatile  species,  having  considerable  ten- 
sion at  the  temperature  of  212°,  are  continually  carried  over  by 
the  aqueous  vapour,  and  condensed  with  it.  By  this  process  many 
of  the  odoriferous  essential  oils  contained  in  plants  are  separated. 

By  applying  distillation  to  organic  substances,  a  mixture  of  seve- 
ral volatile  species  is  frequently  obtained,  which  are  soluble  in  each 
other,  and  cannot  be  separated  by  the  means  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. When  such  species  are  unequally  volatile,  a  separation  may 
be  effected  by  subjecting  them  to  successive  distillations  and  dividing 
the  products  into  fractions,  if  not  absolute,  at  least  sufficient  for 
the  study  of  the  properties  of  the  species.  The  difficulties  of  such 
a  separation  increase  as  the  difference  between  the  boiling  points 
is  smaller ;  and  it  is  often  more  advantageous,  instead  of  distilling 
the  mixture  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  boU 
it  under  a  much  weaker  pressure,  because,  in  that  case,  the  ratio 
between  their  elastic  forces  becomes  much  less.  We  will  endeavour 
to  explain  this  by  an  example. 

Let  us  suppose  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  Alcohol  alone  boils  at  173.3°,  and  ether  isolated 
at  94.5°,  under  the  pressure  of  29.922  inches ;  and  we  will  admit, 
although  the  supposition  is  not  entirely  exact,  that  the  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether  boils  at  94.5°.  The  normal  tension  of  the  va- 
pour of  ether  at  this  temperature  is  29.922  inches,  while  that  of 
alcohol  is  4.055  inches,  and  the  ratio  of  the  two  tensions  is  there- 
fore 0.136.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  portions  which  pass  over  in 
distillation  will  contain  much  more  ether  than  alcohol,  but  that  this 
will  contain,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  latter 
substance,  since  the  ratio  of  the  two  tensions  is  represented  by  0.136. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  be  boiled  under  a  pressure  suffi- 
ciently feeble  for  the  boiling  point  to  sink  down  to  32°,  the  normal 
tension  of  alcohol  at  this  temperature  being  0.492  inches,  while  that 
of  ether  is  7.165  inches,  the  ratio  between  the  two  elastic  forces  is 
only  0.068,  and  consequently  much  more  feeble  than  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  94.5°.  If,  therefore,  the  retort  containing  the  mixture 
be  surrounded  with  ice,  and  the  distillation  effected  by  rarefying  the 
air  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  the  proportion  of  alcohol  wliich  will 
pass  over  in  distillation  at  the  same  time  with  the  ether  will  scarcely 
be  one-half  of  that  which  distilled  at  the  temperature  of  94.5° ; 
and  the  proportion  will  be  still  less  if  the  retort  be  surrounded  by 
a  refrigeratmg  mixture  of  ice  and  common  salt  at  14°.  In  fact,  at 
this  temperature,  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  0.251 
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JDchee,  while  that  of  the  vapour  of  ether  is  4.468  incheM ;  and  the 
ratio  of  the  two  elastic  forces  is  only  0.056.* 

Wo  will  not  devote  too  much  time  to  a  general  indication  of  tlie 
principal  processes  employed  for  the  aaaJyais  of  oreanic  niixtnni, 
as  in  the  following  a  large  number  of  examples  will  oe  given,  which* 
are  better  adapted  to  illustrate  the  methods. 

ELEMEKTARY  ANALYSIS  OF  OBOAKIC  SDB8TAXCES. 

§  1209.  Although,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  the  greater 
part  of  the  processes  employed  in  chemistry,  to  detennine  the  th- 
mentary  composition  of  organic  substances,  have  been  already  ex- 
plained, wo  still  think  it  necessary  to  add  some  new  detmila,  and 
indicate  the  various  precautions  to  be  observed,  according  to  the 
nature  and  physical  properties  of  the  organic  Bubstaacee  to  be 
analyzed. 

It  has  been  mentioned  (§  1205)  that  the  majority  of  snhstanoes 
extracted  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  were  composed  only  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  while  a  certidn  number  of  vegetable  spedei 
and  the  majority  of  animal  substances  contain  nitrogen  in  addition ; 
and  lastly,  that  somo  organic  snbstances  contain  sulphar  and  phot- 
phorua.  But,  by  subjecting  organic  substances  to  the  varioBS  reac- 
tions capable  of  being  performed  in  the  laboratory,  other  subBtancct 
are  obtainDd,  wliich  are  not  organic  substances,  properly  so  called, 
because  they  have  not  been  directly  extracted  from  the  organic 
kingdom,  but  the  study  of  which  presents  great  interest-  Snch  sab- 
stance,  producctl  by  chemical  reactions,  often  contain  elements  which 
have  not  been  met  with  in  organic  substances,  properly  so  called, 
as,  for  example,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  arsenic.  Again,  organic 
species  which  act  tlic  part  of  acids  may  form  salts  with  minenl 
bases,  wliile  basic  organic  species  form  s^ta  with  the  mineral  addb 

*  The  (ippnratug  osed  for  diitillstion  ander  rednoad  prMinre  eoniiat*  ia  a  r»- 
tort  A  (fig.  tiOSJ  arruiged  inaBmill  kettle  contftining  Ice  or  the  refri  garating  mEi- 
tare.  Tbe  retort  ie  Sited  to  ea  «r- 
diaary    tubulated   rceeiTcr  B,  tkl 
_corke  of  wMeh  are  corercd  wilk 
caling-waz.aDd  whieb  ii  ii  iiimJ 
--'   -ft  llwt  it  aiarlMea- 


■e  of  ciTftalUMd  obloride  S 
onJcinm  and  ice;  (be  tampcratan 
of  wbieh  mixtore  matt  nicMwrilr 
^be  much  lower  tban  tbat  anmaBd- 
'~  ing  Uie  ret«Tt.    To  tbe  »tc«^  ta- 
17-     ana  buluro  of  the  recdTer  a  laadn 

"B-  ^^-  pipe,  baTing    a    atopeock   r  lad 

commanicating  vith  an  air-pninp,  ii  fitted.  A  Tacniim  ia  made  until  the  liqaid 
in  the  retort  boils,  when  the  stopcock  r  is  closed,  and  the  distillation  la  cfaeted 
bj  mpiiDB  of  (he  JiffereDce  of  temperBtnre  in  the  retort  and  the  receiver.  TM 
distillation  cnn  be  arrested  at  will,  bj  allowing  air  to  enter  the  apparatus  thvaagh 
the  stopcock  r. 
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Now,  the  study  of  these  salts  possesses  great  interest,  because  they 
are  more  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  than  the  isolated  or- 
ganic species,  and  their  analysis  furnishes  very  valuable  elements 
for  the  determination  of  the  composition  and  constitution  of  the 
species.  From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chemist  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  organic  substances  must  frequently 
examine  elements  quite  different  from  those  which  exist  naturally  in 
the  substances  subjected  to  analysis,  and  that  the  presence  of  such 
new  elements  sometimes  obliges  him  to  modify  his  ordinary  pro- 
cesses. 

DETERMINATION  OF  CARBON  AND  HYDROGEN. 

§  1210.  The  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  an  organic  compound  are 
always  determined  by  completely  burning  the  substance,  either  in 
free  oxygen,  or  by  means  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  an  easily  re- 
ducible metallic  oxide ;  when  the  hydrogen  is  converted  into  water, 
which  is  absorbed  by  some  highly  hygroscopic  substance,  such  as 
chloride  of  calcium  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  carbon 
passes  into  the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  which  combines  with  a  known 
quantity  of  caustic  potassa ;  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  potassa 
representing  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  formed. 

Oxide  of  copper  CuO,  which  is  generally  used  to  effect  the  com- 
bustion, may  be  prepared  in  several  ways,  and  in  each  case  presents 
some  special  properties  on  which  it  is  proper  to  dwell. 

One  of  the  most  simple  processes  consists  in  roasting  copper 
turnings  at  a  red-heat  in  the  muffle  of  a  cupelling  furnace,  (fig.  594,) 
when,  the  surface  of  the  copper  becoming  oxidized,  the  whole  is  re- 
moved after  a  few  hours'  roasting,  and  rubbed  in  a  mortar  to  detach 
the  oxide,  or  to  pulverize  those  sheets  of  copper  which  arc  entirely 
converted  into  oxide.  The  substance  is  passed  over  a  coarse  sieve 
to  separate  the  sheets  of  metal,  which  are  again  roasted.  A  very 
coarse-grained  oxide  is  thus  obtained,  which  attracts  but  slightly  the 
moisture  of  the  air.  A  finer  oxide,  the  hygrometric  power  of  which 
is  equally  feeble,  is  prepared  by  substituting  for  the  copper  turn- 
ings, copper  precipitated  chemically,  or  produced  by  decomposing 
acetate  of  copper  by  heat. 

An  oxide  of  copper  in  fine  powder,  and  more  easily  reducible 
than  that  prepared  by  roasting,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
inetal  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  and  cal- 
cining for  an  hour,  at  a  dull  red-heat,  the  subnitrate  of  copper  which 
remams  after  evaporation.  The  oxide,  which,  when  ground,  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  fine,  velvet-black  powder,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  combustion  of  organic  substances,  but  rapidly  attracts  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  and,  on  this  account,  requires  great  caution  in 
analysis,  if  the  amount  of  hydrogen  is  to  be  accurately  determined. 

The  oxide  of  copper  proauced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonate by  heat  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  combustion  of  organic 
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substances,  but  is  at  least  as  hjgrometric  as  that  prepmred  bj 
calcining  the  nitrate ;  which  property,  however,  may  be  lessened 
by  heating  it  longer  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  when  it  again 
becomes  more  compact,  and  is  reduced  with  greater  difficulty  bjr 
combustible  substances. 

Ghromate  of  lead  PbO,CrO,  is  sometimeB  substituted  for  oxide 
of  copper,  because  organic  substances  bum  readily  in  contact  with 
the  salt ;  and,  as  the  chromate  fuses  at  quite  a  low  temperature, 
the  heat  is  raised  toward  the  close  of  the  combustion,  so  as  to  cnse 
its  fusion  ;  by  which  means  the  last  particles  of  carbon  which  may 
remain  after  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  are  forced 
into  contact  with  the  burning  substance,  and  their  combustion  is 
necessarily  complete.  Chromate  of  lead  possesses  another  advan- 
tage in  being  less  hygrometric  than  oxide  of  copper,  so  that  tlie 
determination  of  hydrogen  may  be  made  more  accurately.  Hie 
chromate  of  lead  should  be  previously  fused  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
rolled  into  a  plate  on  a  sheet  of  copper,  reduced  to  powder,  and  im- 
mediately preserved  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Before  using  oxide  of  copper  for  combustion,  it  is  always  heated 
to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible,  in  order  to  destroy  the  organic 
dust  with  which  it  may  bo  mixed  and  drive  off  its  moisture ;  and 
the  crucible,  when  removed  from  the  fire,  is  placed  under  a  bell- 
glass  containing  some  pieces  of  quicklime,  and  allowed  to  cool.  It  is 
frequently  used  before  it  is  entirely  cooled,  as  there  is  then  lees 
fear  of  its  attracting  moisture. 

§1211.  As  organic  matter  bums  under  conditions  differing 
sliglitly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance,  we  shall  pay  a^ 
tention  to  several  cases. 

We  will  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  organic  Bubstance 
contains  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  will  also  examine 
several  ])oints,  according  to  the  state  of  the  substance  and  its  greater 
or  less  volatility,  assuming  the  substance  to  be  solid,  non-volatile, 
and  not  decomposable  below  212°. 

The  combustion  is  efi'ected  in  a  glass  tube  oi,  (fig.  609,)  made 
^  c  as  strong  as  possible,  and  of  an 

" -rr-/  internal  diameter  of  about  15 

*'^g-  ^^^'  millimetres,  being   \   metre  in 

length,  while  one  of  its  ends  is  drawn  out  to  a  point  c  and  turned 
upward.  The  other  end  a,  which  remains  open,  has  its  ed|^ 
slightly  rounded,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  cork  fitted  into  it ;  whidi 
latter  should  be  pre\aously  dried  in  a  stove  at  tlie  temperature  of 
212°,  to  prevent  it  from  giving  off  moisture. 

The  glass  tube  intended  for  analysis,  and  which  we  shall  CftUdw 
combust ioii'tuhc^  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  wiping  it  ootwidi 
tissue-pnpcr,  and  then  heated  throughout  its  whole  length,  wUle  a 
tube  open  at  both  ends,  and  fitted  to  the  nozzle  of  a  beUowBy  is  B- 
troduced  into  it,  when  the  current  of  air  thus  established 


all  mi 
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iH  moisture ;  after  irhich  the  tube  must  be  closed  Wiib  a  cork.  As 
I bufiti (ID-tube  mar  still  contain  some  org&nic  dust,  a  small 
it'tty  of  hot  oxide  of  copper,  recontlj  calcioed,  is  iutroduced 
it,  and,  after  having  shaken  the  tube,  the  onde  is  set  aside. 
,  The  organic  mnttcr  intended  for  analysis  having  been  proviouslr 
inely  powdered,  the  portion  to  be  subjected  to  combustion,  which 
varies  in  weight  from  H.SOO  gm.  to  0,500  cm.,  is  very  accurately 
weighed.  Lnrgcr  (luantitics  arc  sometimes  taken  when  the  substance 
cuiilains  but  little  carbon  or  hydrogen  and  great  exactness  is  ro- 
quirod  in  tlio  analysis.  It  is  to  be  weighed  in  a  small  glass  tube 
closed  ftt  ono  end ;  and  if  the  matter  is  hygroscopic,  tUe  open  end 
of  the  lube  should  be  closed  with  a  ground-glass  stopper. 

""he  mixture  of  the  organic  matter  with  nsido  of  copper  is  made 
.  mortar  of  glared  porcelain  or  glass,  which  has  previously  been 
^  fectly  dried  by  being  heated  in  a  stove ;  hut  it  is  better  to  use 
•netallic  mortar,  (fig.  610.)  not  very  deep,  and  highly  polished  on 
the  inside,  because  it  is  more  easily  heated,  and  be- 
cause metal  does  not  attract  moisture  like  glass. 
The  inside  of  the  mortar  should  be  cleaned,  before 
using  it,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  cupper. 
Fig.  010.  whicn  is  afterward  rejected.  The  quantity  of  oxide 
copper  to  bo  mixed  with  the  organic  matter,  and  which  should 
BTich  aa  to  occupy  a  length  of  1  or  2  decimetres  in  the  combus- 
tion-tube, being  first  placed  in  the  mortar,  the  organic  matter  con- 
tained in  the  small  tube  in  which  it  has  been  weighed  b  added ;  while, 
in  order  that  none  may  adhere  to  its  sides,  a  small  quantity  of 
oxide  of  copper  is  passed  through  the  small  tube  several  times  and 
then  poured  into  the  mortar,  Tne  substance  is  ground  rapidly  with 
the  p('i>(le,  in  order  to  make  a  uniform  mixture,  which  is  immei^atelv 
introduced  into  the  combustion -tube,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  small 
column  of  pure  oxide,  of  3  or  4  centimetres  in  length,  has  been  pre- 
viously deposited ;  for  which  purpose  the  substance  in  the  mortar 
u  dipped  up  with  the  tube,  or  first  poured  on  a  copper-  spoon  C, 
I'j.  Oil,)  and  thence,  by  a  copper  funnel,  into  the 
"  combiistton-tube,  A  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  cop- 
per being  rubbed  in  the  mortar  to  remove  any  par- 
r  the  mixture  which  may  adhere,  and  then  dropped  into  the 
I,  the  latter  is  then  filled  with  pure  oxide  of  copper.* 

I  MilFlierIJr;li'ij  old  mothodof  Glliag  combiutioD-tabca,  irhioh  for  a  long  tini« 
.i -ritj  of  ehemiBt!,  leems  now  Bgunto  babroughl  into  use, 
n  it.  Tlie  orgatuc  subBtance  ia  coDtuaed  in  n  toag  tube. 
I  uliiflh  U  RuScientlj  Bmall  as  to  allow  of  its  being  iaaerteil 
;  ind  the  oxldg  of  copper  ie  used,  sfter  being  heated  to 
!'U  of  B  temparaturo  of  about  212".  at  which  di-gree  of  heat 
:ii]iLi  f  iiljf-t/Liicp  IB  (Opposed  not  to  decompose.      The  absorption  of  moUture 

oiide  of  coppar  i*  liiui  pteiented  daring  the  filling,  which  is  done  as  fol- 

|: — SnppMiiig  i£«  ««ffibuitliDn-lub«  tu  be  16  inehs)  long,  the  lover  2  inches 

*d  b«  filled  with  coane  uiide,  and  then  a  colanm  of  tiae  oxide  would  be  in- 

■2i 
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If  the  oxide  of  copper  employed  is  veiy  finely  powdered,  there 
is  danger  that  the  column  will  not  be  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  to 
easy  ^engagement  of  gas ;  and  a  small  canal  must  therefore  be 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  throughoat  its  whole  length, 
which  is  easily  effected  by  carefully  droppmg  the  tube  lengthwue 
on  a  smooth  table,  and  perhaps  applying  a  few  slight  shocks  at  tbe 
ends. 

Ab  the  oxide  of  copper  during  this  manipulation  has  sfanoik 
always  attracted  an  appreciable  quantity  of  moisture,  this  most  be 
removed  if  the  exact  amount  of  hydrogen  in  the  substance  is  to  be 
determined ;  which  is  effected  by  placing  the  combustion-tobe  in  a  tin 
Tcssel  y  (fig.  612)  filled  with  hot  water,  and  made  to  communicate 

with  a  small 
air-pump  P, 
to  the  second 
tnbnlure  of 
^11  which  is  fit- 

ted atubeT, 
fiUed  with 
pnmice-stMie 
soaked  in  snl- 
phuric 
By  won 
the  pump 

Fig.  612.  '^^^    *!«?? 

and  each  tone 

allowing  the  air  to  enter  which  was  dried  by  passing  through  the 

tube  T,  the  hygroscopic  moisture  is  completely  removed ;  but  the 

process  can  only  be  employed  when  the  organic  substance  does  not 

give  off  sensibly  any  vapour,  in  vacuo,  at  a  temperature  of  212^, 

and  when  it  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  either  give  off  water 

or  decompose.     In  any  other  case  the  process  of  desiccation  just 

mentioned  could  not  be  employed,  and  recourse  must  be  taken  to 

the  use  of  coarser  and  more  highly  calcined  oxide  of  copper,  iriiik 

sertcd,  occupying  about  6  inches ;  after  which  the  organic  BnbBtance  ia  introdaeed, 
by  inserting  the  tube  containing  it  in  the  combastion-tnbe,  and  aUowingUM  dflsM 
quantity  to  fall  out;  after  which  the  small  tube  is  corked,  and  anhMqnat^ 
weighed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  substance  extract^.     The  combiutioB-tabt 
is  then  filled  with  another  column  of  6  inches  of  fine  oxide  of  copper,  mnd  tkc  or- 
ganic substance  is  mixed  up  thoroughly,  by  means  of  the  apiraUy-twisted  eadflf  a 
long  and  clean  copper  wire,  with  the  columns  of  oxide  below  and  beneath  it;  vUA 
is  easily  done  by  successively  screwing  the  wire  down  to  the  layer  of  eomne  oiSd% 
and  working  it  backward  and  forwani  for  about  6  minatefl ;  the  tabe  being  Md 
with  a  cloth,  because  the  oxide  has  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.     Jknolkv 
-inch  of  pure  fine  oxide  is  then  added,  and  the  tube  is  corked.     There  will  ten  bt 
contained  in  the  tube,  Ist,  two  inches  of  coarse  oxide;  2dly,  tweWe  iniiBhce  ef  ■■ 
intimate  mixture  of  fine  oxide  and  the  organic  substance ;  Sdly,  one  inch  cf 
oxide ;  and,  lastly,  a  free  space  of  one  inch,  to  allow  of  rendtring  the 
lumn  porous  by  shaking. —  W,  L.  F. 
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the  mixture  mttst  be  made  in  the  mortar  as  rapidly  as  possible, 

king  care  to  bold  the  breath. 

.  The  combustion-tube,  after  being  charged,  is  enveloped  with  a 

thin  ribbon  of  brass,  previously 

annealed,   and    fastened    with 

S^  copper-wire,  as  represented  in 

fig.  613,  after  which  the  tube, 

protcclpd,  may  be  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature  without 


moans  of  a 
*''*"—  very     well 

dried  cork.  The  apparntus  con- 
sists of  a  tube  filled  with  pieces 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  arranged 
a   as  in  fig.  615,  while  plugs  of 
cotton,  placed  at  a  and  b,  pre- 
vent the  small  particles  of  chlo- 
is  covered  with 
ig-WHX,  in  order  tbat  its  weiglit  may  not  change  by  abBorhinc 
[bnling  moisture,  if  any  existed  in  the  air.     A  tf-tube,  filled 
pumi«!-Rlone  soaked  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  some- 
8  substituted  for  the  tube  contnininp  chloride  of  calcium. 
Tie  carbonic  acid  formed  by  combustion  condenses  in  a  concen- 
ed  solution  of  cnusljc  potassa,  marlring  about  45"  Baumi!,  and 
»d  in  the  npiiaratiis  B  (fig.  fil4)  described  on  page  324,  vol.  i., 
ich  is  fitted,  ny  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connecter,  to  a  tube  in- 
cd  to  condense  the  water.     As  it  might  be  feared  that  the 
a  of  potassa,  notwithstanding  its  concentration,  might  part 
li  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  the  very  dry  gases  which  traverse 
I  small  tJ-shaped  tube  C,  containing  pieces  of  caustic  potassa, 
b  absorb  at  the  same  time  the  vapour  of  water  and  the  small 
intity  of  carbonic  acid  wliieh  escapes  absorption  in  the  apparatus 
's  nRixed  to  the  latter. 

instJy,  a  bottle  V,  the  cork  of  which  has  a  stopcock  r,  is  fitted 
liis  apparatus,  thus  establishing  or  interrupting  at  will  commu- 
jatinn  with  the  outer  nir.  To  the  bottle  is  permanently  fitted  a 
c  filled  with  sulphuric  pumice-stone,  intended  to  prevent  the 
yinr  f>f  water  from  passing  from  the  bottle  V  into  the  tube  C. 
^  3  U-tube  is  not  reprcnentSi  in  the  figure.) 
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The  drying-tube  A  and  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  B  and  C  har. 
ing  been  pre^dously  exactly  weighed,  their  increase  of  weight  dnriog 
the  experiment  gives  respectively  the  quantity  of  water  and  of  car- 
bonic acid  formed  by  combustion. 

When  the  apparatus  is  arranged,  the  anterior  portion  a  F  of  the 
combustion-tube,  which  contains  only  pure  oxide  of  copper,  is  sur- 
rounded by  burning  coals ;  and  in  order  that  the  heat  may  not 
communicate  by  radiation  to  the  parts  of  the  tube  containins  the 
mixture  of  oxide  and  organic  matter,  a  double  screen  F,  made  of 
T  sheet-iron,  and  represented  in  fig.  616,  is  interposed.  When 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube  isl  heated  to  redness,  the 
coals  are  gradually  moved  toward  the  part  containing  tlie 
mixture  of  oxide  and  organic  matter,  the  rapidity  of  moring 
Fig.  616.  the  coals  being  guided  by  the  evolution  of  gas  which  is  ob- 
served rising  in  bubbles  through  the  potash  apparatus,  and  which 
should  never  follow  so  rapidly  as  not  to  allow  the  counting  the 
bubbles  which  traverse  the  apparatus  B.  This  is  continued  until 
the  tube  is  completely  surrounded  with  coals,  when  the  combustion 
is  terminated,  and  the  evolution  of  the  gases  ceases,  and  very  soon 
the  potassa  ascends  into  the  globe  which  communicates  with  the 
drying-tube,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  this  globe.     The  globe  apparatus  is  then  moved  from 

^  the  position  of  fig.  617  to  that  of  fig. 
*  618,  and  if  the  globes  are  of  smtable 
dimensions,  the  solution  of  potassa  will 
certainly  ascend  to  the  drying-tube, 
(§  260,)  and  very  soon,  the  absorpti<m 
of  carbonic  acid  continuing,  bubbles 
of  air  re-enter  the  apparatus,  passing 
through  the  solution  of  potassa.     The 
coals  surrounding  the  end  c  of  the  combustion-tube  are  then  re- 
moved, and,  when  the  kttcr  is  sufficiently  cooled,  its  point  is  broken 
with  a  pincers,  (fig.  619 ;)  when  the  gas  in  the  apparatus 
being  rarefied,  the  outer  air  enters  through  the   broken 
point  and  establishes  the  equilibrium.    A  tube  S,  (fig.  620,) 
containing  pieces  of  caustic  potassa,  and  furnished  with  a 
caoutchouc  tube,  which  it  is  sufficient  to  press  against  the 
combustion-tube  to  render  the  opening  tight,  is  then  adapted 
*^'      '  to  the  point ;  after  wliich  the  stopcock  r  of  the  bottle  V  is 
closed,  and  by  opening  the  stopcock  r'  the  water  in  this  bottle  is 

allowed  slowly  to  escape.     The  atmo- 

~  from  moisture  and 
its  passage  through 
removes  the  small  qnan- 
'  water  and  carbonic 
Fig.  620.  acid  which  still  remained,  and  eon- 

veys  them  into  the  apparatus  A,  B,  C,  where  they  are  condensed. 


Fig.  617. 


Fig.  618. 


Closed,  and  by  opening  the  stopcock  r  the  watc 

^^  allowed  slowly  to  e 

^^^^  spheric  air,  freed  \ 

jA^        carbonic  acid  by  \\ 

J  o^rf^Jr^  ^^  ^^^  ^'  remove 

^^gSsB^iSS^^  tities  of  vapour  of  \ 
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t  When  aboul  1  litre  of  wal*r  Ims  escaped,  the  apparatus  is  taken 
''Htrt,  weighed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed  during  com- 
iBtioD  exactly  ascerl&ined,  whence  the  quantity  ofcarbon  and  hy- 
rogcn  contained  in  the  organic  matter  can  be  calculated.     As  we 
J»ve  HuppoAcd  the  fubstancc  subjected  to  analysis  to  contain  only 
■vhon,  nydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  oxygen  may  be  obtained  differ- 
Utially,  that  l»,  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
Bitcd,  from  that  of  the  substanct?  subjected  to  analysis. 
It  frequently  happens  that  it  is  difficult  to  completely  bum  or- 
Lbic  substances,  either  because  they  cannot  be  intimately  mixed 
ith  the  oxide  i>f  copper,  or  because,  by  being  decomposed  by  heal, 
boy  leave  a  charcoal  of  difficult  combustion,  which  is  sometimes  de- 
omicd  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  combustion-tube,  out  of  contact 
W  the  oxide  of  copper.    In  this  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  termi- 
'  kte  tlie  combustion  in  a  cnrrent  of  oxygen ;  for  wluch  purpose  a 
ixturc  of  2  or  8  gm.  of  chlorate  of  potaasa,  coarsely  powdered,  and 
'  or  20  gm.  of  oxide  of  copper,  is  introduced  into  the  bottom  of 
0  combustion -tube,  while  upon  thia  is  placed  a  column  of  3  or  4 
NDtimetres  of  pure  oxide,  then  the  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  and 
'W  organic  substance,  and  lastly  the  tube,  is  filled  with  pure  oxide. 
She  apparatus  is  arranged  lis  has  boon  dcRcnbcd.  Wien  the  organic 
Miter  has  been  comnletely  burned,  and  the  hot  coala  surround  the 
pile,  even  aa  far  as  tne  extreme  portion  which  contains  the  chlorate 
f  potaasa.  some  coals  arc  carefully  moved  toward  this  end,  in  order 
ft  disengage  oxygen.    The  first  portions  of  the  gas  are  absorbed  by 
Ike  copper  reduced  hy  combustion,  and  it  is  only  after  the  entire  oxi- 
dation of  this  metal  that  free  oxygen  begins  to  jiobb  through  the 
tube,  and  cnrc  must  be  taken  that  its  evolution  be  not  too  rapid. 
Tlie  iirganic  matter  is  necessarily  endrely  burned  in  the  atmosphere 
of  oxygen,  and  the  carbonic  acid  produced  is  carried  by  the  current 
of  oxygen  into  the  absorbing  apparatus,  wliich  renders  the  aspirator 
useless. 

The  chlorate  of  potassa  should  have  been  previously  fused,  in  order 
to  free  it  from  organic  substances  and  moisture.  In  this  method  of 
operating,  it  may  be  feared  that  the  chlorate,  by  contact  with  the 
oxide  of  copfwr,  may  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  which  is 
not  completely  retamed  in  the  combustion -tube ;  which  difficulty, 
however,  ts  remedied  by  using  a  longer  combustion-tube,  and  placing, 
in  front  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  a  length  of  8  or  10  centimetres  of 
litharge,  which,  at  a  red-heat,  retains  the  whole  of  the  chlorine. 

Sometimes  the  oxygen  is  prepared  in  a  small  separate  retort, 
which  in  made  to  connect  with  the  small  end  of  the  tube,  instead  of 
evofiing  oxygen  by  means  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  placed  in  the 
combostion-tubo  itself. 

Although  the  majority  of  organic  sulistances  will  burn  completely 
by  contact  with  oxide  of  copper  alone,  it  is  always  prudent  to  per- 
fonn  one,  at  least,  of  the  combustions  with  the  addition  of  chlorats 
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of  potassa,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  ihe  amount  of  carbon  found 
has  not  been  too  small  in  the  preceding  analvaes. 

§  1212.  If  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  liquid  and  non-YoIatile, 
as,  for  example,  a  fixed  oil,  it  is  weighed  in  a  small  tube,  closed  u 
one  end,  and  introduced  into  the  combustion-tube,  after  having 
poured  into  the  latter  a  column  of  oxide  of  copper  of  4  or  5  centi- 
metres in  height ;  after  which  the  tube  is  inclined  bo  as  to  spread 
the  oil  over  a  certain  extent  of  its  sides,  and  then  entirely  filled 
with  oxide  of  copper.  It  frequently  happens  that  complete  comlras- 
tion  is  not  effected  by  the  oxide  of  copper  alone,  and  must  be  ter- 
minated in  a  current  of  oxygen. 

Greasy  and  easily  fusible  substances  should  not  be  triturated  vitk 
the  oxide  of  copper,  because  some  particles  might  adhere  to  the  mor- 
tar and  pestle ;  but  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  material  should,  in 
this  case,  rather  be  melted  in  a  small  glass  boat,  made  of  a  piece 
of  tube  divided  longitudinally,  and  introanced,  after  being  weighed, 
into  the  tube,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  oxide  of  copper  is  placed. 
By  heating  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  boat,  the 
grease  melts,  and  flows  over  a  certain  extent  of  the  tube,  which  ii 
then  to  be  filled  with  oxide  of  copper.  It  is,  in  this  case,  eqnallj 
prudent  to  terminate  the  combustion  in  a  current  of  oxygen. 

§  1213.  Volatile  liquid  substances  are  weighed  in  glass  bnlbs 
(fig.  621)  hermetically  scaled,  the  manner  of  making  which  has 
^"^^^  been  described,  (§  699,)  and  the  manner  of 

'^^^  filling  them  in  §  269.      It  is  essential  not 

Fig.  621.  ^Q  bring  the  bubbles  in  contact  with  the  hoc 

oxide  of  copper  after  they  have  been  opened,  as  vapours  affecting 
the  accuracy  of  the  analysis  would  infallibly  be  produced.  Two 
tubes  of  nearly  the  same  capacity  are  used,  and  one  of  them  beinc 
filled  with  recently  calcined  and  still  hot  oxide  of  copper,  is  closed 
and  allowed  to  cool  completely ;  while  into  the  second  tube,  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  combustion-tube,  a  column  of  4  or  5  centimetres  of 
oxide  of  copper  is  introduced,  and  afterward  the  bubbles  are  inserted, 
of  which  one  of  the  points  is  broken ;  and,  lastly,  the  second  tube 
is  filled  with  the  oxide  of  copper  which  has  been  allowed  to  cool  in 
the  first,  and  is,  consequently,  free  from  moisture.  It  is  better,  in 
such  analyses,  to  use  coarse  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  with  roasted 
turnings,  because  this  oxide,  even  when  it  completely  fills  the  sec- 
tion of  the  tube,  is  sufficiently  porous  to  afford  an  easy  passage  for 
gases  and  vapours.  The  absorbing  apparatus  is  arranged  as  usual, 
but  the  operation  is  conducted  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  vapours  of  the  volatile  substance  may  only  have  time 
to  reach  the  anterior  ])art  of  the  combustion-tube,  which  is  heated 
to  redness,  while  the  part  containing  the  bubbles  is  protected  by 
several  screens.  When  the  oxide  of  copper  is  red  for  a  length  of 
several  decimetres,  some  coals  are  carefully  moved  toward  the  part 
containing  the  bubbles,  while  the  distiUation  of  ihe  substance  is 
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regulated  by  the  poution  of  the  coak.  The  vaponrs  brum  while 
traversing  the  oxide  of  copper ;  and  when  combustion  ceases,  the 
tube  is  surrounded  with  burning  coals,  and  heated  throughout  its 
whole  length,  after  which  the  experiment  is  terminated  as  usual. 

If  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  very  volatile — ^if  it  boils,  for 
example,  at  a  temperature  below  122^  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere — ^it  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  exact  analysis  by  the 
process  just  stated.  The  vapours  of  the  substance  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  the  anterior  part  of  the  combustion-tube, 
before  this  part  is  heated  to  redness,  and  they  thus  escape  combus- 
tion and  render  the  analysis  inaccurate.  The  experiment  is  then 
arranged  in  the  following  manner : — The  combustion-tube  is  drawn 
out  at  its  posterior  portion,  so  as  to  form  a  tubulure  (?,  while  the 
liquid  to  be  analyzed  is  contained  in  a  globe  U  bent  into  the  form 

of  a  retort  (fig.  622)  and  terminating  in 
two  closed  points,  one  of  which  enters  the 
tubulure  of  a  combustion-tube  previously 
i^  filled  with  oxide  of  copper  and  arranged 
Fig.  622.  Qjj  j|;g  sheet-iron  furnace.     The  globe  is 

hermetically  fastened  by  caoutchouc,  while  the  ordinary  condensers 
are  fitted  to  the  combustion-tube,  which  is  surrounded  by  burning 
coals.  When  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  is  red,  the  anterior  point 
of  the  globe  is  broken,  by  pressing  it  against  the  sides  of  the  tubu- 
lure ;  and  if  the  liquid  is  very  volatQe,  it  sometimes  boils  immediately, 
and  the  analysis  may  fail  in  consequence  of  a  too  sudden  evolution 
of  gas.  If  such  an  accident  is  to  be  feared,  the  globe  should  be 
surrounded  by  a  refrigerating  mixture  before  breaking  the  point ; 
when  the  ebidlition  is  easily  regulated,  either  by  heating  the  globe 
with  the  hand,  or  by  hot  coals.  When  the  whole  of  the  liquid  is 
distilled,  and  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  causes  the  potassa  to 
ascend  into  the  globe  apparatus,  the  second  point  b  of  the  bubble  is 
burst,  when  the  external  air,  entering  the  combustion-tube,  carries 
into  it  the  last  portions  of  vapour  which  remained  in  the  bubble. 
The  latter  is  then  detached,  replaced  by  the  tube  S  filled  with  pieces 
of  potassa,  (fi^.  620,)  and  lastly,  water  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
aspirator-bottle  to  terminate  tne  analysis  in  the  ordinary  way. 

§  1214.  We  will  suppose,  lastly,  that  the  organic  substance  to  be 
analyzed  is  gaseous,  and  that  it  cannot  be  condensed  in  a  refrige- 
rating mixture  at  —20^,  in  which  case  it  could  still  be  analyzed  by 
the  processes  described  for  very  volatile  liquids;  and  the  proceeding 
of  the  analysis  is  then  as  follows : 

When  the  gas  contains  only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  its  analysis  can 
be  very  readi^  made.  The  apparatus  is  arranged  as  for  the  analysis 
of  very  volatile  liquids,  and,  when  the  combustion-tube  is  heated  to 
redness  throughout  its  whole  length,  the  disengaging-tube  of  the 
apparatus  which  produces  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  is  fitted  to  its  tu- 
bulure by  means  of  caoutchouc.    The  gas  bums  when  in  contact 
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irith  the  incandescent  oxide  of  copper,  while  the  rsponr  of  nter 
and  carbonic  acid  are  arrested  in  tlie  ordinary  conoensers;  and, 
when  a  sufficient  qoantit;  of  gas  is  supposed  to  be  bnmed,  the  di»- 
engagement-tnbe  which  conveys  the  gas  is  detached,  and  water  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  the  a«pirator-bottle,  in  order  to  bum  the  last 
portions  of  gas  which  remain  in  the  combustion-tube,  and  diire  their 
products  into  the  condensers.  This  experiment  gives  the  weight  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  contained  in  the  gas  bnmcd ;  but  as  the  weight 
of  this  gas  is  not  £nown,  it  is  evident  that  only  the  ratio  between 
the  weight  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  can  be  inferred  from  it, 
which,  however,  will  give  a  sufficient  cine  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  gas. 

It  is  better  to  operate  so  as  to  ascertain  the  volsme  of  the  gas 
gi^jected  to  experiment,  and,  conseqoently, 
also  its  weight,  if  its  density  hafi  been  de- 
termined by  previoQB  experiment,  in  which 
case  the  process  can  also  be  applied  to  gases 
containing  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  For  this 
purpose  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  623 
is  wed.  The  pipette  ab,  containing  400  or 
500  cabio  centimetres,  terminates  at  its 
upper  part,  in  a  straght  tube  cr,  to  which 
ia  luted  a  steel  tabuore,  having  a  stop- 
cockr,  while  the  lower  tnbe<{f  of  the  pipette 
is  luted  to  one  of  the  tnbulures  of  a  cast- 
inin  piece  having  a  stopcock  R,  furnished 
with  a  second  tnbulure  g.  A  tube  gh,  open 
at  both  ends,  is  luted  to  the  tnbulnre  g,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  fastened  to  an  up- 
right board.  The  stopcock  R  has  three 
apertures,  as  figures  624,  625,  and  626 
bow  which  represent  transverse  sections 
)f  the  stopcock,  in  the  three  principal  po- 
itions  which  may  be  given  to  it.  In 
fig.  624,  the  branches  l>f  and  gh  communi* 
cate,  and  in  fig.  625  the  branches  bf,  gh  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  external  air  by  the  tubnlore  t,  while  mercury 
escapes ;  and  lastly,  in  fig.  626  the  branches  do  not  commonicate 

U'     ■■'     U 

^  "t  nt 

Fig.  621.  Tig.  625.  Hg.  S2S. 

with  each  other,  hot  the  branch  2/ commonicatee  with  the  extenikl 
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air  by  the  tabulure  t^  while  the  mercorj  contained  in  this  branch 
alone  escapes. 

The  stopcock  R  being  in  the  position  of  fig.  624,  and  the  cock  r 
being  open,  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  mercury  through  the  tuhe  ah; 
and  when  it  begins  to  escape  through  the  tubulure  r,  the  cock  R  is 
brought  to  the  position  of  fig.  626,  and  the  mercury  which  escapes 
is  collected  in  a  bottle.  The  level  of  the  mercury  is  allowed  to 
fall  until  it  exactly  reaches  the  mark  a  on  the  tube  fa  ;  and  the 
capacity  of  the  pipette  is  then  inferred  from  the  weight  of  the  mer- 
cury. The  apparatus  is  then  again  filled  with  mercury,  and  the 
tabulure  r  made  to  communicate  with  the  apparatus  which  disengages 
the  gas  to  be  analyzed.  As  the  gas  is  produced,  mercury  is  allowed 
to  escape,  so  as  to  fill  the  pipette  with  gas  to  just  below  the  mark  a ; 
after  which  the  stopcock  r  is  closed,  the  chemical  apparatus  which 
eyolves  the  gas  removed,  and,  bringing  the  cock  R  to  the  position  of 
fig.  624,  mercury  is  carefully  poured  into  the  branch  gh^  so  as  to 
bring  the  level  exactly  to  a.  By  adding  the  difierence  of  height  h 
between  the  levels  of  mercury  in  the  two  branches  6/,  ghy  which  is 
then  measured,  to  the  height  II  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer, 
the  pressure  {11+ K)  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected  is  obtained,  while 
the  thermometer  T  (fig.  623)  shows  its  temperature.  If,  therefore, 
the  density  of  the  gas  be  known,  its  weight  can  bo  easily  calculated. 

In  order  to  burn  the  gas,  it  su£Sces  to  cause  the  tubulure  r  to 
communicate  with  the  pointed  tubulure  c  of  the  combustion-tube 
heated  to  redness  (fig.  614)  and  furnished  with  its  ordinair  con- 
densing apparatus.  The  stopcock  r  being  carefully  opened,  mer- 
cury is  poured  into  the  branch  gh  by  means  of  a  funnel  which  only 
allows  the  proper  quantity  of  mercury  to  escape ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  pipette  is  entirely  filled  with  mercury,  so  that  the  latter  reaches 
the  stopcock  r,  this  cock  is  closed,  the  apparatus  of  fig.  623  re- 
moved, and  the  operation  terminated  as  usual. 

1 1215.  In  the  processes  just  described,  the  weight  of  the  carbon 
is  inferred  from  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  potassa : 
it  may  also  be  determined  by  measuring  the  volume  of  gas,  by  which 
method  the  first  exact  analyses  of  organic  substances  were  made. 

The  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  then'  determined  separately,  the 
determination  of  the  former  being  made  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by 
burning  the  organic  matter  with  oxide  of  copper,  and  collecting  the 
water  produced  in  a  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  fitted  to  the  combustion-tube  by  means  of  a  cock.  The  determi- 
nation of  carbon  is  performed  in  an  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  627. 
The  tube  ab  contains  the  mixture  of  the  organic  substance  with 
oxide  of  copper,  and  at  its  anterior  portion  contains  pure  oxide  of  cop- 
per ;  while  a  bent  tube  cdefy  the  two  vertical  legs  of  which,  de,  «/, 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  test-glass  AB  filled  with  mercury,  is 
fitted  by  means  of  a  cock,  to  the  combustion-tube,  which  therefore 
communicates  with  the  external  air  by  the  tube  cdef.  A  bell-glass  C, 
2a2 
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divided  into  cabic  centimetres,  and  of  irhich  the  sides,  &fter  being 
Tiped  with  tissue-paper,  retiun  sofficient  water  to  saturate  the  air  re- 
rnuning  in  the  bell^sM 
with  moisture,  in  pi  fin! 
over  the  leg  ef.  Before 
fitting  the  branch  e  to 
the  combasdon-tiibe, 
ibe  bell-glass  C  is  made 
to  descend,  until  a  rerr 
small  volmne  of  air  (50 
for  example)  alone 
remains,  the  mercury 
being  on  a  level  in  the 
bell-glass  and  the  cir- 
cnlar  space  comprised 
between  the  bell-gUas 
and  the  test-glass.  The 
cock  c  is  then  fitted,  and 
the  apparatus  allowed 
to  attain  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surround- 
ing mcdiom.  The  temperature  t  and  the  height  of  the  barometer 
B,  being  noted  down,  we  will  designate  by  v  the  volume  of  air  in 
the  combuetioQ-tabe  and  in  the  tube  cdtf;  by/  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapour  of  water  at  the  temperatue  (,  when  the  rolimie  of  air  in 
the  apparatus,  supposing  it  to  be  dr^,  reduced  to  32*^,  and  mider 
the  pressure  of  0.760  m.,  29.922  inches,  will  be 


The  organic  matter  is  then  subjected  to  combustion  ;  and  as  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged,  the  bell-glass  C  is  raised,  in  order  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  mcrctu^  in  the  bell-glass  nearly  level  with 
that  in  the  teat-glaas.  When  the  combustion  is  terminated,  the 
coals  are  removed,  and  the  apparatus  allowed  to  fall  to  the  sur- 
rounding temperature  (';  after  which  the  mercury  inside  is  brought 
exactly  to  the  level  of  that  outside,  by  raising  or  depressing  the 
bell-glass,  or  by  pouring  mercnry  into  the  test-glass.  Lastly,  the 
volume  V  occupied  by  the  gas  in  the  bell-glass  is  marked,  as  well  as 
the  height  H'^  of  the  barometer.  The  volume  of  gas  in  the  ap- 
paratus, reduced  to  drj-ness,  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  and  under 
a  pressure  of  0.760  m.,  will  be — 

(w+V)  i.^4uasai.r'    in    ■ 
and  the  volume  of  carbonic  add  formed  by  combustion,  when  dry 
•nd  under  normal  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature,  is  therefore 

i'+V  nai-r-  ';?-  ("+50)  iw^rr.  ^- 
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In  order  lo  obtain  the  weight  of  carbonic  acid  famished  by  the  or- 
ganic matter,  it  is  sufficient  to  multiply  this  volume,  in  cubic  centi- 
metres, by  the  weight  0.0019774  m.  of  1  cubic  centimetre  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

The  determination  of  carbonic  acid  by  volume  is  much  more  deli- 
cate than  that  by  weight.  It  is  essential  that  the  shape  of  the 
combustion-tube  snould  not  be  altered  during  the  combustion,  as  this 
would  change  the  volume  v ;  and  the  volume  of  gas  at  the  close  of 
the  experiment  must  not  be  measured  until  the  combustion-tube  at- 
tains tne  surrounding  temperature,  which  often  requires  a  long  time. 
Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  use  very  coarse  oxide  of  copper,  for  finely 
divided  and  feebly  calcined  oxide  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  moisture,  when  it  falls  to  the  ordinary  temperature.  All 
these  difficulties  have  caused  this  method  of  analysis  to  be  neglected, 
although  its  results  are  accurate  in  the  hands  of  a  skilfm  mani- 
pulator. 

1 1216.  When  the  organic  substance  contains,  at  the  same  time, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  the  determination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  requires  peculiar  care.  A  portion  of  the  nitrogen 
which  is  set  free  during  the  combustion  of  the  substance  by  the  oxide 
of  copper,  does  not  affect  the  results  of  the  analysis,  while  another 
portion  is  converted  into  deutoxide,  which,  being  cnanged  into  nitrous 
gas  by  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  condenses  partly  in  the 
tube  which  absorbs  the  water,  and  partly  in  the  potassa,  rendering 
the  analysis  inaccurate.  This  is  avoided  by  placing  near  the  orifice 
of  the  combustion-tube  a  column  of  metallic  copper  of  about  2  de- 
cimetres in  length ;  when  the  gases  which  arise  from  combustion 
traversing  the  incandescent  copper,  before  reaching  the  absorbing 
tubes,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  decomposed  by  giving  off  free  ni- 
trogen, while  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  undergo  no  change.  The 
metallic  copper  used  to  decompose  the  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  prepared 
by  roasting  copper  turnings  in  the  air,  so  as  to  oxidize  its  surface, 
and  then  reducing  the  surface  to  the  metallic  state,  by  heating  the 
roasted  turnings  in  a  glass  tube  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  by  which 
means  the  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  very  porous,  and  exerts  a 
much  more  powerful  reducing  action  than  if  it  were  smooth  and 
polished. 

If  the  organic  substance  contains  sulphur,  the  process  of  ordi- 
nary combustion  must  again  be  slightly  modified,  because  the 
sulphur,  by  burning  in  contact  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  is  largely 
converted  into  sulimurous  acid,  which  condenses  the  apparatus  con- 
taining potassa,  thus  rendering  the  determination  of  the  carbonic 
add  inaccurate.  But  the  sulphurous  acid  is  entirely  retained  in 
the  combustion-tabe,  by  placing  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube  a 
length  of  0.2  m.  of  litharge,  iiwch,  at  a  red-heat,  absorbs  sulphur- 
ous acid  wholly,  provided  the  current  of  gas  be  not  too  rapid. 

It  is  also  neeessary  to  place  a  column  of  litharge  in  the  tube,  in 
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front  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  when  the  organic  Gubstance  contains 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  because,  in  that  caae,  a  chloride,  bro- 
mide, or  iodide  of  copper  ia  formed,  which  is  Bufficicnti;  volatile  to 
permit  its  vapours  to  reach  the  tube  containing  the  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  falsify  the  determination  of  water.  Litharge  decomposes 
and  perfectly  retains  these  vapours  at  a  red-heat. 

The  analysis  of  salts  formed  by  organic  acids  with  mineral  bases 
the  carbonates  of  which  are  indecomposable,  or  decompose  with  diffi- 
culty by  heat,  also  requires  peculiar  precautions.  Such  bases  are 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  which  remain  partly  in  the  combne- 
tion-tube  in  the  state  of  carbonates,  while  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  thcT  do  eo  entirely,  becanse  the  carbonates  are  partially  de- 
composed by  the  oxide  of  copper,  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and,  par- 
ticularly, by  the  mineral  acids,  chlorine,  and  other  elements  which 
may  exist  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  copper  or  with  the 
reduced  copper.  The  carbonic  acid  may  be  completely  disengaged 
by  substituting  cbromate  of  lead  for  the  oxide  of  copper,  especially 
if  a  small  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potassa  be  added  to  the 
cbromate.  Otherwise,  the  combustion  is  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  oxide  of  copper. 

DETERMINATION  OF  NITROGEN. 

§  1217.  The  nitrogen  contained  in  organic  substances  is  deter- 
mined by  the  process  described  for  the  analysis  of  the  nitrates, 
(§108.)     A  combustion-tube  /a,  (fig.  628,)  closed  at  one  end,  and 
abont  0.8  m.  in  length,  is  used,  at  the  bottom  of  which  about  20  gm. 
,  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  oA 

■■■II         'i^^Mi   "   imLiM^— r    "^  pliiced,  and  above  it  a 
"r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^**"^^     column  6c  of  pure  oxide  of 
'        Fig.  628.  copper,  of  five  or  six  cen- 

timetres in  length,  after- 
ward the  mixture  cd  of  the  orga.nic  substance  with  oxide  of  copper, 
and  lastly  a  length  de  of  0,2  m.  of  pure  oxide  of  copper.  Over  the 
whole  is  superimposed  a  column  efof  0,2  m.  of  metallic  copper, 
prepared  from  copper  turnings  previously  roasted  in  the  air  to 
oxidize  their  surface,  and  then  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
The  tube  being  arranged  on  a  long  sheet-iron  furnace,  (fig.  62£i,) 
a  glass  tube,  which  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  tuhulure  of  a 
small  air-pump  P,  is  fitted  to  its  orifice  by  means  of  a  cork,  while 
to  the  second  tuhulure  d  of  the  pump  a  glass  tube  def  is  fastened, 
of  which  the  vertical  leg  ef  is  about  0.8  m.  in  length,  and  the 
curved  extremity  of  which  dips  into  the  small  mercurial  bottle  B. 
In  the  first  place,  the  air  must  be  completely  removed  from  the 
apparatus,  for  which  purpose  as  perfect  a  vacuum  as  possible  ia 
made  with  the  pump,  and  the  stopcock  g  is  closed,  leaving  open 
those  at  r,  r'.     After  a  few  moments  it  is  ascertained  whether  the 
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Apparatus  remains  emptv,  in  which  case  the  colnmn  of  mercury  in 
— *'t  tube  ef  Bbonld  remain  abaolately  stationary.     Some  coala  aro 


Fig.  629. 

brought  near  the  end  of  the  tubo  containing  the  bicarbonate  of 
Boda,  when  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged  drives  the  air  from  the 
tube  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  gas  begins  to  be  evolved  under  the  mer- 
cury, the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  which  contains  the  metallic 
mercury  and  a  length  of  some  centimetres  of  pure  oxide  of  copper, 
is  sorroundod  with  hot  coats,  and  it  is  then  ascertained  whether 
the  gas  which  is  evolved  be  pure  carbonic  acid.  For  tliis  purpose 
it  ia  sufficient  to  collect  the  gas  in  a  small  bell-glass  filled  with 
mercury,  at  the  top  of  which  a  solution  of  potassa  has  boon  placed ; 
and  if  the  pas  formed  is  pure  carbonic  acid,  its  bubbles  will  be  im- 
medtatoly  dissolved.  When  this  result  is  obtained,  the  coals  which 
effected  the  decomposition  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  aro  removed, 
snd  above  the  orifice  of  the  disengaging-tube  dif  a  large  bell-glass 
C  is  placed,  filled  with  mercury,  and  to  the  top  of  which  fifty  or 
sixty  cubic  centimetres  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  have 
boon  passed.  The  coals  aro  gradually  moved  toward  the  part  con- 
BlUDing  the  orgunic  matter,  conducting  the  operation  as  in  the  dc- 
"  niinntifin  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Carbonic  acid,  vapour  of 
J  nitrogen  and  its  oxides,  are  formed ;  but  the  oxides  of 
irogeD  are  restored  to  the  state  of  free  nitrogen  while  passing 
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through  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  contains  metallic  copper,  so 
that  only  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  reaches  the  bdt 
glasB,  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  dissolyed  by  the  potassa,  whik 
the  nitrogen  remains  free.  When  the  combustion  is  terminated, 
the  column  of  pure  oxide  of  copper  which  separates  the  carbonate 
of  soda  from  the  original  mixture  of  oxide  and  organic  matter  i* 
surrounded  with  coals ;  and  lastly,  by  again  heating  the  carbonate, 
a  new  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  which  completely 
drives  tlie  gaseous  products  of  combustion  into  the  bell-glass  C. 

It  now  only  remains  to  measure  exactly  the  nitrogen  gas  ed- 
looted,  for  which  purpose  the  bell-glass  is  carried  over  a  large 
vessel  filled  with  water,  when,  by  opening  the  orifice  of  the  fimner, 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  ii 
replaced  by  water.  The  gas  is  poured  into  a  smaller  bell-glasB, 
divided  into  cubic  centimetres,  and  held  in  a  vertical  direction  by 
means  of  a  stand,  while  the  water  on  the  inside  and  ontside  of  tae 
bell-glass  is  brought  to  the  same  level.  When  the  gas  has  attained 
an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  its  volume  V,  the  temperature  t,  and 
the  height  Ho  of  the  barometer  are  marked,  and  the  weight  of 
nitrogen  gas  attained  is  therefore 

0.0012562  gm.  V. ^ &=L 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  gas  contains  no  deutozide 
of  nitrogen ;  to  which  effect  a  few  bubbles  of  air  are  introduced 
into  the  bell-glass,  when  the  gas  instantly  turns  red  if  it  contains 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  deutoxide.  We  shall  subsequently 
point  out  the  means  of  measuring  nitrogen  more  exactly,  and  of 
accurately  ai»cortaining  its  purity. 

When  the  nitrous  substance  is  volatile,  the  length  of  the  cohnmi 
of  pure  oxide  of  copper  between  the  mixture  of  the  oxide  with  the 
organic  matter,  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  must  be  increased; 
and  before  commencing  the  combustion,  both  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tube  and  the  column  of  pure  oxide  must  be  heated  to  redness. 

Instead  of  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  intended  to  disengage  carbonic  acid,  this  end  of  the  tube 
may  be  terminated  by  a  fine  tubulure,  which  is  made  to  commmii-' 
cate,  by  means  of  caoutchouc,  with  an  apparatus  for  disengaging 
carbonic  acid,  in  which  case  the  exhaustion  by  the  air-pump  may  be 
omitted,  because  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  prolonged  untu  all 
the  air  is  driven  out.  When  the  combustion  is  terminated,  the  ear*' 
rent  of  carbonic  acid  is  re-established,  in  order  to  drive  aU  the 
nitrogen  into  the  bell-glass. 

§  1218,  Nitrogen  is  also  dosed  by  another  process,  not  of  bo 
general  application  as  the  one  just  described,  because  it  is  not 
adapted  to  the  nitrates,  but  which  yields,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
exact  results:.  This  process  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  nitrons 
substances,  with  the  exception  of  those  containing  nitre  or  nitrons 
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acid,  when  heated  in  contact  with  hydrated  alkalies,  give  off  their 
nitrogen  in  die  state  of  ammonia,  which  can  be  collected  in  an 
acid,  and  determined  in  the  state  of  doable  chloride  of  platinmn 
and  ammonium.  In  order  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrous 
substance,  a  mixture  of  lime  and  hjdrated  caustic  soda  is  used, 
which  is  prepared  by  slaking  quicklime  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  containing  a  quantity  of  soda  equal  to  nearly  half  of  that  of 
the  lime  employed,  after  which  the  substance  is  successively  ground, 
dried,  calcined  in  an  earthen  crucible,  again  pulverized,  and  then 
preserved  in  a  close  bottle.  We  shall  call  it,  for  the  sake  of  short- 
ness, iodorlime. 

An  accurately  weighed  quantity  of  the  organic  matter  is  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  soda  lime,  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
a  glass  tube  abc  (fig.  680)  resembling  the  tubes  used  for  the  com- 
bustion of  organic  substan- 
ces by  the  oxide  of  copper, 
and  tube  is  then  filled  with 

^ pure   soda  lime,  while  the 

pj    680  '  ^^^  apparatus  A,  contain- 

ing concentrated  chlorohy- 
dric  acid,  is  fitted  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  The  tube  is  gradually 
surrounded  by  hot  coals,  as  in  the  ordinary  combustions  of  organic 
substances,  the  ammonia  produced  being  dissolved  in  the  chloro- 
hydric  acid.  When  the  decomposition  is  efiected,  the  point  of  the 
combustion-tube  is  broken,  and,  by  blowing  through  the  tube  e  of 
the  bulb  apparatus,  the  ammonia  still  remaining  in  the  tube  is 
driven  into  the  chlorohydric  acid.  The  apparatus  A  is  then  re- 
moved, the  acid  it  contains  poured  into  a  porcelain  capsule,  and 
the  apparatus  washed  several  times  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
alcohol  and  one  of  ether,  which  is  then  added  to  the  capsule,  into 
which  an  excess  of  bichloride  of  platinum  is  then  introduced,  to 
precipitate  the  ammonia  as  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  am- 
monium. The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  small  filter,  washed  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  weighed  after  drying:  one 
gramme  of  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  contains 
0.06349  gm.  of  nitrogen. 

This  process  of  decomposition  may  be  modified  so  as  to  obtiun  a 
more  rapid,  and  yet  very  exact  analysis,  by  placing  in  the  bulb 
apparatus  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  obtained  by  mixing  61.250  gm.  of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid 
with  one  litre  of  water ;  so  that  100  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid 
will  saturate  2.12  gm.  of  ammonia,  corresponding  to  1.75  gm.  of 
nitrogen.  The  decomposition  of  the  nitrous  substance  is  efiected 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  ammonia  dissolves  in  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
weakens  its  standard.  If,  therefore,  the  new  strength  of  the  liquid 
be  ascertained  after  the  operation,  and  the  strength  of  the  original 
acid  subtracted  from  it,  a  difference  corresponding  to  the  quantity 
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of  ammonia  absorbed,  and  from  which  the  latter  may  be  dedac««] 
bj  a  very  simple  calculation,  is  obtained. 

The  s'tandanl  of  the  acid  liquid  is  determined  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  saccharate  of  lime,  that  is,  a  solntion  of  caustic  lime  in 
sugar  and  water,  which  dissolves  a  much  larger  proportion  of  lime 
than  pure  water ;  and  the  solution  may  be  kept  unchanged  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles.  The  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  alkaline  solution  necessary  to  exactly  saturate 
10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  normal  acid  solution ;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  10  cubic  centimetres  of  normal  acid  solution  are  poured 
into  a  beaker  containing  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  of  Btmus; 
and  then  the  solution  of  saccharate  of  lime  is  added  by  means  of  an 
alkalimeter.  until  the  liquid  turns  blue,  marking  the  number  N  of 
divisions  added.  In  order  to  be  very  accurate,  the  solution  of  lime 
must  be  sufficiently  diluted  for  the  saturation  to  require  about  100 
divisions  of  the  liquid.  The  10  cubic  centimetres  of  the  acid  soh- 
tion,  which  have  absorbed  the  ammonia  disengaged  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  nitrous  substance,  are  acted  on  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  Let  us  suppose  that  n  represents  the  number  of 
divisions  of  saccharate  of  lime  which  have  effected  the  saturation  ;: 
then  will  0/212  gm.  represent  the  quantity  of  ammonia  absorbed, 
and  ;  0.1  To  gm.  the  corresponding  quantity  of  nitrogen.* 

*  Bansen  has  recently  Introduced  a  new  method  for  determiniiig  nitro^cB. 
which,  on  account  of  its  extreme  exactness,  especiaUj  when  the  enbeUnec  it 
very  nitrogenous,  deserves  to  be  described. 

About  5  centip-nmme:«  of  tlie  substance,  without  being  exactly  weighed,  areind- 
mately  mixed  with  about  o  grammes  of  fine  oxide  of  copper,  and  a  amaU  quaatiti 
of  reduced  copper  filings,  and  introduced  into  a  Tery  strong  glass  tabe,  diffcilt 
of  fusion,  of  about  o  inches  in  length  and  }  inches  internal  diameter,  one  end  of 
which,  having  previously  been  drawn  out,  is  now  connected  with  an  air-pUBp, 
after  the  other  end  has  been  sealed,  and  the  air  is  totaUy  exhaasted  frrai  thi 
tube ;  after  which  the  other  end  is  also  hermetically  sealed,  and  both  points  srf 
strengthened  in  the  flame  by  thickening  the  glass.     The  tube  thus  prepared  if 
packed  with  plaster  in  a  strong  iron  box,  or  coffin,  the  lid  of  which  is  wcU  se- 
cured, and  the  whole  is  then  exposed  to  a  strong  white-heat  for  seTeral  hows; 
when  the  nrirnuic  substance  in  the  tube  is  entirely  conTCrted  into  carbonic  add, 
water,  and  free  nitrogen.     After  cooling,  the  tube  is  taken  out  of  the  iron  box 
and  brou;;lit   undor  a  graduated   cylinder  filled  with  mercury,  in  a  mereviy- 
trough,  where  one  end  of  the  tube  is  broken  oflf,  and  the  gases,  consisting  only 
of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  are  allowed  to  pass  up  into  the  cylinder.     The 
exact  volume  of  the  two  gases  being  now  ascertained,  and  reduced  to  the  cor- 
rected volume  at  32°  and  30  inches  pressure,  the  carbonic  acid  is  remoTed  by 
absorbing  it  with  a  bullet  of  caustic  potassa,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire 
and  thus  introduced  into  the  gases  through  the  column  of  mecnry.     After  aU  tks 
carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  which  is  the  case  when  a  diminution  of  Tolume  no 
longer  ensues,  the  exact  volume  is  again  ascertained  and  reduced  to  83^  and  30 
inches,  when  the  dilTercnce  will  give  the  carbonic  acid,  while  the  gas  remainisg 
in  the  cylinder,  and  measured,  is  pure  nitrogen. 

The  ratio  of  the  nitrogen  to  tho  carbonic  acid,  and  consequently  to  the  carbon 
in  the  organic  substance,  being  thus  obtained,  and  the  carbon  being  prerioQaly 
determined  in  tho  usual  manner  by  combustion,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  may 
easily  be  calculated. —  W.  L.  F. 
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DBTEBMINATION  OF  SULPHUR. 

§  1219.  The  determination  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  organic 
substances  is  frequently  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Some  of  these 
substances  are  destroyed  by  contact  with  concentrated  and  boiling 
nitric  acid,  while  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  precipitated  by  the  cUoride  of  barium ;  but  as  many  organic  sub- 
stances resist  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  the  sulphur  cannot  always 
in  this  manner  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 

When  the  organic  matter  is  not  volatile,  it  is  mixed  with  20  or 
25  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
the  mixture  is  thrown,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  into  a  platinum 
crucible  heated  to  redness  by  an  alcohol-lamp.  The  alkaline  sub- 
stance is  then  dissolved  in  water,  supersaturated  by  chlorohydric 
acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 

If  the  organic  substance  is  volatile  these  processes  are  inapplicable, 
and  the  operation  is  then  conducted  as  follows,  by  a  method  which 
suits  all  cases: — The  organic  matter  is  subjected  to  combustion 
with  oxide  of  copper,  as  in  the  determination  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, with  the  exception  that  the  combustion-tube  is  provided  only 
with  the  bulb  apparatus  (fig.  631)  containing  a  solution  of  caustic 

potassa.  The  greater  part  of 
the  sulphur  is  converted  into 
sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acid, 
^'  which  dissolve  in  the  potassa, 

while  a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  nevertheless,  remains  in  the  combus- 
tion-tube in  the  state  of  sulphide  and  sulphate  of  copper.  The  tube, 
after  being  allowed  to  cool,  is  broken,  and  the  pieces  of  glass  and 
the  oxide  are  thrown  into  a  flask,  where  they  are  boiled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  which  completely  removes  the 
sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  potassa 
in  the  bulb  apparatus  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  which  is  then  boiled, 
and  treated  with  a  current  of  chlorine,  which  transforms  all  the 
sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  supersaturated  by 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  precipitated  by  chloride 
of  barium. 

DETERMINATION  OF  PHOSPHORUS. 

§  1220.  When  the  phosphuretted  organic  matter  is  not  volatile, 

it  is  mixed  with  20  or  25  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate 

of  soda  and  nitre,  and  the  mixture  is  thrown,  by  small  portions,  into 

a  heated  platinum  crucible,  where  the  phosphorus  passes  into  the 

phosphate  of  soda.     The  alkaline  substance  is  dissolved  in  water, 

saturated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  1  gramme  of  pure  iron 

dissolved  in  aqua  reeia  is  added  to  the  solution.     Lastly,  the  ses- 

quioxide  of  iron  oonu>ined  with  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by 

an  excess  of  ammonia ;  and  by  subtracting  from  the  weight  of  this 

precipitate  the  weight  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  produced  by  1  gm. 
YoL.  IL— 2  H  26 
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of  pure  iron,  the  weight  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained,  whenca 
that  of  the  phosphorus  may  be  deduced.  If  the  substance  is  volatile, 
it  is  first  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  combnsfion-tabe, 
and  then  dissolved  in  water,  the  analysis  being  completed  as  in  iha 
preceding  case. 

DETERMLVATION  OF  CHLORINE,  BROMIHE,  AKD  IODINE. 

1 1221,  No  organic  substances  have  as  yet  been  found  in  nature 
containing  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  but  a  great  number  of  them 
have  been  artificially  produced  in  the  laboratory.  The  determina- 
tion of  these  elements  is  very  easily  made  by  heating  the  organic 
matter  in  a  combustion-tube,  in  contact  with  quicklime,  obtained  by 
slaking  ordinary  quicklime,  washing  it  with  water  to  remove  chlorides 
arising  from  the  ashes  of  the  combustible  with  which  the  limestone 
wafl  originally  burned,  and  then  beating  it  to  redness  in  order  to 
expel  the  water  from  the  hydrated  lime.  The  lime  thua  prepared 
is  preserved  in  a  ground-stoppered  bottle. 

If  the  organic  substance  is  solid  and  not  volatile,  it  is  mixed  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  quicklime,  and  the  mixture  ia  introduced  into 
the  combustion-tube  which  is  to  be  filled  with  pure  lime ;  but  if  the 
substance  is  liqmd  and  volatile,  it  is  weighed  in  the  gloss  bubbles 
before  mentioned,  which  are  dropped,  after  breaking  their  point, 
to  tbe  bottom  of  the  tube,  which  is  afterward  filled  with  lime.  The 
decomposition  of  the  substance  by  heat  should  be  effected  with  the 
same  precautions  as  combustion  by  the  oxide  of  copper.  The 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  remain  in  the  tube  in  the  state  of  chlo- 
ride, bromide,  or  iodide  of  calcium.  At  the  close  of  the  operation, 
the  lime,  together  with  the  fragments  of  the  tube,  is  dropped  into  a 
fiask,  where  it  is  treated  with  weak  nitric  acid  until  tbe  bme  is  en- 
tirely dissolved.  The  liquid  ia  then  filtered,  and  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver;  the  process  indicated  in  §  1131  being  followed  in 
order  to  collect  and  wash  the  chloride  of  silver. 

The  determination  of  iodine  is,  however,  rather  more  difficult,  as 
a  portion  of  (his  substance  often  passes  into  the  state  of  iodic  acid, 
which,  however,  is  destroyed  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphurous 
acid  through  the  liquid  at  a  moderate  temperature,  after  having 
added  nitrate  of  silver  to  it. 


DETERMINATION  OF  OXYGEN. 
§  1222.  The  oxygen  contained  in  organic  substances  is  always 
determined  differentially,  as,  hitherto,  a  suitable  process  of  direct 
determination  has  not  been  discovered.  It  will  hence  be  seen  how 
important  it  is  to  ascertain,  with  the  greatest  care,  the  nature  of  the 
elements  composing  the  organic  substance ;  for  if  a  single  clement 
escapes  the  experiment€r,  tbe  analysis  is  inaccurate,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  omission  of  the  element  which  was  overlooked,  but 


i 
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also  because  the  weight  of  the  elementary  substance  neglected  is 
compated  as  oxygen. 

BSTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  FORMULA  OF  AN  ORGANIC 

SUBSTANCE. 

§  1223.  The  elementary  analysis  of  an  organic  substance  is  not 
alone  su£Scient  to  establish  its  chemical  formula,  because  it  indicates 
only  the  ratios  which  exist  between  the  weight  of  the  elements  which 
compose  it ;  and  as  an  infinite  number  of  formulae,  the  multiples  of 
each  other,  will  all  satisfy  the  ratios  given  by  analysis,  the  question 
is,  which  of  these  formulae  to  choose.  By  studying  the  various  com- 
binations which  the  organic  substance  can  form  with  mineral  sub- 
stances,  and  the  new  organic  compounds  to  which  they  give  rise 
when  subjected  to  the  various  processes  of  the  laboratory,  the 
chemist  can  generally  collect  facts  from  which  a  formula  may  be 
deduced ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  substance  has  been  studied  under 
all  its  aspects,  and  in  the  case  that  it  forms  a  great  number  of  com- 
pounds, that  its  formula,  and,  consequently,  its  chemical  equivalent, 
presents  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  numerous  changes  which, 
in  latter  years,  the  formulae  of  organic  compounds  have  undergone 
will  therefore  not  appear  surprising,  being  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
covery^f  new  compounds,  or  new  chemical  reactions,  which  deprive 
the  formulae  adopted  of  the  character  of  probability  they  had  ac- 
quired from  the  facts  previously  known. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  advance  any  general  rules  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  formula  of  an  organic  compound,  we  shall  only  cite  a 
few  examples,  to  show  the  spirit  which  governs  such  researches. 
We  shall  distinguish  three  cases :  1st,  that  in  which  the  organic 
substance  is  acid ;  2dly,  that  in  which  it  possesses  basic  properties; 
and  Sdly,  that  in  which  the  organic  substance  is  neutral. 

CASE  IN  WHICH  THE  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCE  IS  ACID. 

§  1224.  As  the  first  example,  we  shall  take  acetic  acid,  which 
contains  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

At  its  maximum  point  of  concentration,  acetic  acid  is  a  colourless 
and  volatile  liquid,  which,  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper,  yields 
the  following  composition  :* 

Hydrogen 6.67 

Carbon 40.00 

Oxygen 53.33 

100.00 

Dividing  the  weight  of  each  of  these  elements  by  its  equivalent, 
the  quotients  will  necessarily  be  to  each  other  as  the  equivalent 

*  Ib  order  to  render  our  erguBents  more  simple,  we  ihaU  ftlwftjt  fiippose  that 
the  lenlte  of  tlw  cBrect  enalTiee  are  iempoloasly  eiaet 
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numbers  of  the  simple  elements  which  enter  into  the  compound,  ud 

we  thus  obtain : 

For  hydrogen ^  —  6.67 

"    carbon -ttk-  ^  6.67 


"    oxygen !^  «  6.67 

These  quotients  being  equal,  we  shall  conclude  that  concen- 
trated acetic  acid  contains  equal  numbers  of  each  of  the  three 
elements  which  compose  it,  and  the  most  simple  formula  which  can 
represent  the  acid  is  therefore  GHO ;  while  it  is  evident  that  the 
formulae  C^Kfi„  C,H,0„  C^H^O^,  C,H,0,  represent  equally  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  mineral  acids,  when  brought  to  their  maximum 
of  concentration  without  any  essential  change  m  their  chemical  pro- 
perties, are  compounds  of  the  anhydrous  acid  with  one  or  several 
equivalents  of  water,  which  can  be  replaced  by  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  equivalents  of  a  base,  and  it  must  therefore  be  ascertained 
whether  this  is  the  case  also  with  acetic  acid.  Moreover,  we  hare 
seen,  in  the  case  of  the  mineral  acids,  that  the  knowle^ze  of  the 
composition  of  a  salt  formed  by  the  acid  and  a  mineral  base  of 
which  the  chemical  equivalent  had  been  previously  ascertain^  fre- 
quently gives  the  equivalent  of  the  acid  itself,  and  is  sufficient  to 
establish  its  formula.  However,  the  example  of  phosphoric  acid 
has  shown  that  the  same  base  frequently  forms  several  salts  with 
the  same  acid,  and  that  it  is  not  sufficient,  to  establish  the  formnh 
of  the  acid,  to  determine  the  composition  of  one  of  these  salts,  be- 
cause the  formula  would  vary  with  the  salt  selected.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  composition  of  aU  the  salts, 
either  in  the  crystallized  state,  or  after  having  dried  them  as  much 
as  possible,  always  avoiding  such  a  change  in  their  chemical  consti- 
tution that  the  dried  salt,  when  redissolved  in  w&ter,  will  not  pro- 
duce the  original  salt  by  crystallization.  The  study  of  these  va- 
rious compounds  furnishes  a  clue  as  to  whether  the  salt  should  be 
regarded  as  monobasic,  bibasic,  tribasic,  &c.,  and  thus  give  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  establish  its  formula.  The  same  method  must 
be  observed  in  establishing  the  formulae  of  organic  acids ;  and  we 
thereupon  proceed  to  apply  it  to  acetic  acid. 

Protoxide  of  silver  is  distinguished  among  mineral  bases  by  the 
property  of  forming  immediately  anhydrous  salts,  which  are  in 
most  cases  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  being  generally  inso- 
luble, or  nearly  so ;  for  which  reasons  salts  of  silver  are  very  valu- 
able in  ascertaining  the  composition  of  organic  acids,  and  the  more 
so  as  their  analysis  can  bo  made  with  great  accuracy.  We  shall 
therefore  analyze  the  acetate  of  silver,  for  which  purpose  an  accu- 
rately weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  is  roasted  in  a  platinum  cruci- 
ble, when,  the  organic  matter  being  destroyed,  metallic  ailTer  re- 
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mainSy  which  is  weiffhed.  The  proportion  of  protoxide  of  silver  to 
which  it  corresponoi  is  then  calcnlated,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
acetate  of  silyer  is  composed  of 

Oxide  of  silver 69.45 

Acetic  acid 80.55 

100.00 

Admitting  that  acetic  acid  is  monobasic,  that  acetate  of  silver  is 
anhydrous  and  formed  of  1  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver  (116.0)  and 
1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  the  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  will  be  de- 
duced from  the  proportion : 

69.45 :  80.55 : :  116.0  :  x  whence  x  =  51.0. 

Now,  there  is  onlj  one  way  of  forming  the  number  51.0  with 
whole  numbers  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  osygen, 
and  that  is  by  giving  to  anhydrous  acetic  acid  the  formula  G^I 
and  consequently,  to  concentrated  acetic  acid,  the  formula  G^] 
+H0,  which  satisfies  the  analysis  we  have  given  of  this  acid, 
have,  in  fact, 

8  eq.  of  hydrogen 8.0 

4   "       carbon 24.0 

8   "       oxygen 24^ 

51.0 

It  is,  moreover,  easy  to  ascertain  that  such  is,  in  reality,  the  com- 
position of  the  acetic  acid  contained  in  the  acetate  of  silver.  By 
Doming  this  salt  with  oxide  of  copper,  it  will  be  found  to  contain 

Oxide  of  silver 69.45 

Hydrogen 1.80 

Carbon 14.37 

Oxygen 14.88 

100.00 
Now,  the  formula  AgO,C^H,03  gives 

1  eq.  of  oxide  of  silver 116.0  69.45 

8  "                      hydrogen 8.0  1.80 

4  "                     carbon 24.0  14.87 

8  «                     oxygen 24.0  14.88 

167.0  100.00 

But  aoetio  acid  might  possibly  be  bibasic,  and  the  salt  of  silver 
eontain  2  equivalents  of  oxide  of  silver ;  in  which  case  the  formula 
of  the  salt  would  be  iksfi^Q^fi^  that  of  the  concentrated  acetic 
aeid  CJB[!gOg+2HO,  and  the  equivalent  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid 
would  be  1(«.0.  The  acetic  acid  might  be  tribasic,  and  the  formula 
of  aoetate  of  siher  SAgOyCj^Og,  that  of  the  concentrated  acetic 
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acid  0^,^,0,+ 3H0,  and  the  equivalent  of  the  anhydrouB  acetic 
acid  might  be  153.0. 

Now,  when  an  acid  is  bibasic,  it  forms  two  series  of  salts  witli 
bases:  salts  which  contain  2  equivalents  of  base  2R0,  and  salts 
containing  1  equivalent  of  base  BO,  and  1  equivalent  of  basic 
water.  If,  therefore,  acetic  acid  were  bibasic,  two  series  of  acetates 
would  be  obtained : 

1st  series 2E0,C,H,0^ 

2d  series (RO+HO),C,H,Op; 

and  the  salts  of  the  second  series  could  not  lose  their  equivalent  of 
basic  water,  without  a  great  change  in  their  properties. 

If  the  acetic  acid  were  tribasic,  it  should  form  three  series  of 
salts: — 

1st  series 8RO,CJ3[pO<p 

2d     "    (2R0+H0),C^^0^ 

3d     "     (R0+2H0),C,AO,; 

and  the  salts  of  the  two  last  scries  a^ain  could  not  part  with  their 
water  without  an  important  modification  of  their  properties. 

In  order  to  decide  the  question,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  pre- 
pare a  great  number  of  acetates,  dry  them  as  much  as  possible, 
without  aficcting  their  chemical  constitution,  that  is,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  dried  acetate^  redissolved  in  taaterj  shall  reproduce  the 
original  salt  by  crystallization ;  and  lastly,  subject  these  acetates 
to  analysis.  It  will  thus  be  found  that  several  of  these  crystallized 
acetates  contain  water  ;  but  this  should  be  considered  as  their  water 
of  crystallization,  as  it  may  be  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  dried 
salt,  dissolved  in  water,  reproduces,  by  crystallization,  the  original 
salt.  The  dried  salts  will  present  the  composition  given  by  the 
formulae  RO,C,H303,  2R0,C,H,0a,  3R0,C^H,,0^  &c. ;  and  there 
being  consequently  no  reason  for  regarding  acetic  acid  as  polybasic, 
it  is  considered  as  a  monobasic  acid,  and  the  formula  C^H^Oj  has 
been  adopted  as  that  of  the  anhydrous  acid. 

§  1225.  For  the  second  example  in  establishing  the  formula  of  an 
organic  acid,  we  shall  choose  malic  acid,  which,  when  crystalliied, 
is  composed  as  follows : 

Hydrogen 4.48 

Carbon 85.82 

Oxygen 59.70 

100.00 

Dividing  the  preceding  numbers  by  their  respective  equivalentSy 
there  results : 
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For  hydrogen li?  =  4.48 

«   carbon .• »«  =  5.97 

«  oxygen ^^  =  7.46 

The  quotients  follow  the  ratios  of  the  numbers  3:4:5;  and  the 
most  simple  formula  adapted  to  crystallized  malic  acid  is  therefore 
C^HjO,,  while  the  true  formula  may  be  one  of  the  multiples 
CAO^  C^H,0„,  C^H^O^  etc.,  etc. 

The  analysis  of  malate  of  silver  shows  that  this  salt  contains : 

Oxide  of  silver 66.67 

Malic  acid 33.33 

100.00 

This  salt  does  not  give  off  water  before  decomposing,  which  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  it  is  anhydrous ;  and  if  it  be  regarded  as 
formed  of  1  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver  and  1  equivalent  of  malic 
acid,  the  equivalent  of  malic  acid  will  therefore  be  deduced  from  the 
proportion : 

66.67 :  33.33 :  :  116.0 :  rr,  whence  a;«58 

The  combustion  of  the  silver  salt  with  oxide  of  copper  gives  for 
its  composition : 

Hydrogen 1.15 

Carbon 13.79 

Oxygen 18.39 

Oxide  of  silver 66.67 

100.00 

which  exactly  corresponds  to  that  given  by  the  formula  AgO,C^HaO^, 
as  may  be  readily  seen : 

2  eq.  of  hydrogen 2.0")  1.15 

4"         carbon 24.0^58.0 13.79 

4«         oxygen 32.0  j  18.39 

1  "         oxide  of  silver...  116.0 66.67 

174.0  100.00 

The  formula  of  crystallized  malic  acid  will  therefore  be  C^H,0^ 
+H0 ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  acid  is  monobasic,  in 
which  case  the  formula  of  the  crystallized  acid  would  be  C^H,0^+ 
HO,  and  that  of  malate  of  silver  AgO,C.HaO^; 

Or,  whether  it  is  bibasic,  which  woula  give  to  malate  of  silver 
the  formula  2AgO,G,H^O^  and  to  the  crystallized  acid  the  formula 
C,H^0,+2H0 ; 

Or  lastly,  whether  it  is  tribasic,  in  which  case  the  formula  of 
malate  of  silver  would  be  3AgO,CjaHgO^  and  that  of  the  crystal- 
lized acid  C^HeO„+3HO. 
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In  order  to  decide  the  question,  other  salts  formed  by  malic  arid 
must  be  analyzed.     Now,  two  malates  of  lime  are  known : 

The  formula  of  the  first  in  the  crystallized  state  is  CaO,C,H,^0„. 
"  second  "  "         CaO,C^H,0^. 

The  first  salt  loses  6H0  by  the  action  of  heat,  withont  change; 
for,  when  dissolved  in  water,  it  reproduces  the  original  salt  by  crys- 
tallization ;  and  the  formula  of  the  dried  salt  is  therefore  CaO,C, 
HjOg,  which  may  bo  written  CaO,2(C^H,OJ+HO,  in  which  cue  it 
is  considered  as  a  bimalate  of  lime  containing  1  eq.  of  water  of 
crystaUization.  But  as  this  water  cannot  be  driven  off  without 
injury  to  the  salt,  it  must  bo  regarded  as  basic  water,  and  the 
formulas  of  the  malates  of  lime  must  be  written, 

1st  malate 2CaO,C,H^O,. 

2d  malate (CaO+HO),C,H^O,. 

In  this  case,  malic  acid  is  considered  as  a  bibasic  acid. 

An  examination  of  the  other  malates  leads  to  the  same  concInaioiL 
Thus,  oxide  of  zinc  forms  two  malates,  the  composition  of  which,  in 
the  crystallized  state,  is  represented  by  the  following  formulae : 

1st  malate ZnO,C^H,0^ 

2d  malate ZnO,0^0,„ 

which,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  lose  a  portion  of  their 
water  without  change,  and  become. 

The  1st Zn0,C^H,O^- 

The  2d Zn0,C,H,O^ 

If  they  be  further  heated,  they  again  lose  water,  but  are  altered. 
The  formulae  of  dried  malates  of  zinc  become  very  simple,  and 
similar  to  those  of  malates  of  lime,  if  the  malic  acid  be  regarded  as 
bibasic,  in  which  case  they  arc, 

2ZnO,CJI^O,. 
(ZnO+HO),C,H,0,. 

Again,  a  malate  of  ammonia  is  known  which  crystallizes  readily  in 
beautiful  crystals,  and  shows  the  formula  (NH3,H0),C,H^Oj+H0- 
But  as  this  salt  does  not  lose  water  by  heat  before  attaining  a 
temperature  at  which  it  is  completely  altered,  the  water  it  contams 
is  therefore  basic,  and  its  formula  should  be  written  (NH,HO+HO) 

All  these  considerations  must  lead  us  to  regard  malic  acid  as  a 
bibasic  acid,  forming  two  series  of  salts,,  of  which  the  formula  are 
2R0,C,H,03  and  (RO+HO),C,H^O.. 

§1226.  An  argument  of  the  same  nature,  founded  on  the  composition 
of  the  various  series  of  salts  which  the  organic  acid  can  form  with  the 
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same  base,  after  the  salts  have  been  dried  as  far  as  their  chemical 
constitution  will  permit,  will  decide  if  it  be  proper  to  regard  this 
acid  as  a  tribasic  acid,  in  which  case  three  series  of  salts  will  in 
general  be  obtained,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  following 

formnlas,  the  symbol  A  designating  the  equivalent  of  the  tribasic  acid : 

3R0,A,   (2R0+H0),A,   (R0+2H0),A. 

The  crystallized  salts  may  contain,  in  addition,  water  of  crystal- 
lization, which  will  be  recognised  by  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  it 
can  be  driven  off  by  heat,  without  altering  the  constitution  of  the 
salt. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  PROPORTION  OF  BASE  WHICH  EXISTS  IN 

COMBINATION  WITH  AN  ORGANIC  ACID. 

§  1227.  In  order  to  establish  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
equivalent  of  an  organic  acid,  it  is  necessary,  as  has  been  shown,  to 
analyze  a  great  number  of  the  salts  which  it  forms  with  mineral 
bases ;  and  it  is  consequently  useful  to  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  the 
processes  employed  by  chemists  for  this  purpose. 

The  proportion  of  base  which  exists  in  a  salt  formed  by  an 
organic  acid  is  almost  always  determined  by  calcining  the  salt  in  the 
air,  when  the  mineral  base  remains,  either  in  the  metallic  state  after 
the  decomposition  by  heat,  or  in  a  state  of  superior  oxidation,  when  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air ;  or  lastly,  in  the  state  of  carbonate, 
when  the  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  the  degree  of  heat  al;  which  the 
incineration  took  place.  If  the  organic  acid  contains  sulphur  or  phos- 
phorus, the  base  may  remain  partly  in  the  state  of  sulphate  or 
phosphate ;  and  if  it  contains  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  a  portion 
or  the  whole  of  the  base  may  be  converted  into  chloride,  bromide, 
or  iodide. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  organic  acids  with  the  alkalies,  leave 
after  calcination  an  alkaline  carbonate;  but  the  base  is  never 
determined  in  this  state,  because  alkaline  carbonates  attract  too 
readily  the  moisture  of  the  air.  They  are  converted  into  sulphates 
by  pouring  into  the  crucible  in  which  the  incineration  has  been 
effected  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  that  the 
effervescence  produced  does  not  project  any  of  the  substance  out  of 
the  crucible.  It  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  lastly,  the  crucible 
is  heated  to  a  strong  red-heat,  in  order  to  decompose  the  bisulphate 
which  has  formed,  when  the  weight  of  the  base  is  deduced  from  that 
of  the  sulphate. 

When  the  organic  salt  contains  baryta  or  strontia,  the  base 
remains  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and  may  be  weighed  as  such ; 
and  if  it  contains  lime,  the  base  still  remains  in  the  state  of  carbon- 
ate, if  the  incineration  has  been  effected  at  a  low  temperature ;  but 
if  the  calcination  has  required  a  red-heat,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  base  passes  into  the  state  of  quicklime.     The  base  may  still  in  this 
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case  be  determined  as  carbonate,  if  the  precaation  is  taken  to  noiitcB 
the  matter,  after  roasting,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  then  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is  better  to  wei|)i 
the  lime  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  to  which  effect  the  rendne  ii 
moistened  after  incineration  with  sulphuric  acid,  and,  aflter  hxmi 
driven  off  the  excess  of  acid  by  heat,  the  crucible  is  heated  to  itt 
ness.  The  determination  of  magnesia  in  the  state  of  sulphate 
should  be  performed  in  the  same  manner. 

If  the  base  combined  with  the  organic  acid  be  protoxide  or  an- 
quioxide  of  iron,  the  salt  is  roasted  m  the  air ;  and  in  order  to  k 
sure  that  the  residue  is  composed  only  of  sesquiozide  of  iron,  it  k 
moistened  with  nitric  acid,  and  again  calcined ;  a  similar  prooca 
being  applicable  to  salts  of  copper,  in  which  case  protoxide  of  cop- 
per CuO  remains.  Zinc,  combined  with  an  organic  acid,  is  m 
determined  in  the  state  of  oxide  ZnO ;  but  the  roasting  must  be 
commenced  at  the  lowest  temperature  possible,  in  order  not  to  pro- 
duce metallic  zinc,  a  portion  of  which  might  be  lost  in  the  state  of 
vapour ;  and  the  roasted  matter  is  moistened  with  a  small  quantitj 
of  nitric  acid,  and  calcined  to  redness. 

The  determination  of  manganese  combined  with  an  organic 
acid  presents  some  difficulties,  because  the  composition  of  the 
oxide  which  remains  after  the  calcination  is  never  exactly  known. 
The  salt  being  first  calcined  in  a  small  platinum  boat,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  organic  matter,  the  boat  is  introduced  into  a  porcelain 
tube  heated  to  redness,  and  traversed  by  a  current  of  hydroffenpCi 
which  is  maintained  until  the  tube  is  completely  cooled  ;  when  the 
boat,  which  then  contains  non-pyrophoric  protoxide  of  manganese, 
is  removed. 

As  the  compounds  of  the  organic  acids  with  cobalt  and  nickel 
leave  oxides  after  incineration,  the  composition  of  which  is  alwmjs 
uncertain,  it  is  best  to  roast  the  salt  in  a  platinum  boat,  and  then 
heat  it  in  a  porcelain  tube  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  when  the  pla- 
tinum contains  the  reduced  metal,  which  is  not  pyrophoric  if  the 
calcination  has  been  effected  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 

The  incineration  of  salts  formed  by  the  organic  acids  with  oxides 
of  chrome  leaves  puro  scsquioxide  of  chrome,  which  can  be  imme^ 
diately  weighed. 

By  incinerating  the  salts  formed  by  protoxide  of  lead  with 
organic  acids,  the  metal  frequentlv  remains  in  the  state  of  protoxide, 
although  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  lead  is  also  frequently  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  so  that  it  is  better  never  to  make  these  induce 
rations  in  platinum  vessels,  because  they  might  be  greatly  iigured. 
They  are  performed  in  porcelain  capsules  heated  by  an  alcohol- 
lamp,  so  as  not  to  attain  the  point  of  fusion  of  oxide  of  lead,  which 
in  the  fused  state  would  attack  the  glazing  of  the  porcelain*  Afici 
incineration,  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  poured  into  the  saaoer, 
which  disengages  reddish  vapours  if  the  substance  contains  meCdfio 
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lead.  The  acid  is  gently  eyaporated,  and  the  reddue,  which  is 
composed  of  pure  protoxide  of  lead,  is  calcined  at  a  dnll  red- 
heat.  The  capsule  may  also  be  weighed  after  incineration,  and 
acetic  acid  afterward  poured  into  it,  which  dissolves  the  oxide  of 
lead,  and  separates  the  metallic  lead  which  remains  in  the  form  of 
small  globules.  The  globules  are  washed  several  times,  by  decant- 
ation,  in  the  capsule,  which  is  then  dried  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the 
latter  is  then  weighed  a  second  time,  when  the  difference  gives  the 
weight  of  oxide  of  lead  formed  in  the  roasted  matter.  By  weigh- 
ing the  capsule  a  third  time,  and  subtracting  this  weight  from  that 
obtained  by  the  second  weighing,  the  quantity  of  lead  reduced  is 
found,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  oxide,  by  calculation. 

Lastly,  the  oxide  of  lead  may  be  determined  in  the  state  of 
sulphate,  in  which  case,  the  incinerated  matter  is  moistened  with 
nitric  acid,  which  is  evaporated,  and  then  with  sulphuric  acid,  which 
transforms  the  nitrate  into  a  sulphate.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
being  evaporated,  the  sulphate  is  calcined  to  redness. 

Oxide  of  bismuth  is  determined  in  the  state  of  oxide  BiO„  and 
protoxide  of  tin  in  the  state  of  stannic  acid  SnO^  the  operation 
being  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  oxide  of  lead ;  that  is,  the  sub- 
stance is  incinerated  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  the  residue,  after 
being  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  is  calcined  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  acid. 

The  exact  determination  of  oxide  of  antimony  is  very  difficult. 
The  best  method  consists  in  roasting  the  salt  in  a  porcelain  crucible, 
and,  when  the  organic  matter  is  burned,  to  cover  the  crucible  with 
a  lid  having  a  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  is  passed  the  end 
of  a  disengaging-tube  which  conveys  dry  hydrogen  into  the  crucible; 
when  by  heating  the  latter  to  redness,  the  oxide  of  antimony  is  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state.  The  current  of  hydrogen  is  maintained 
until  the  crucible  is  completely  cooled,  after  which  the  metallic  an- 
timony is  weighed. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  uranium 
leave,  after  roasting,  an  oxide  of  uranium,  the  composition  of  wbich 
is  uncertain ;  but  if  the  residue  be  calcined,  at  a  strong  red-heat, 
by  placing  the  platinum  crucible  which  contains  it  in  an  earthen 
crucible  heated  in  a  charcoal  fire,  the  oxide  2110,17^0,  (§  1025) 
remains,  although  it  is  better  to  restore,  by  means  of  hydrogen,  the 
oxide  of  uranium  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  by  operating  as  was  stated 
for  manganese. 

The  quantity  of  oxide  of  silver  found  in  combination  with  an 
organic  acid  may  be  very  accurately  ascertained  by  simple  incine- 
ration, which  leaves  the  silver  in  the  metallic  state.  K  the  salt  of 
silver  is  soluble,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the  silver  precipi- 
tated in  the  state  of  chloride,  in  which  case  a  standard  solution  of 
common  salt  may  also  be  used,  and  the  process  explained  in  §  1144 
adopted. 
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Incineration  also  ^ves  exactly  the  platmum  ocmtmined  in  tk 
salts  formed  by  organic  acids,  when  metallic  platiniiiii  remaiuy  bm, 
which  the  quantity  of  oxide  maybe  dednced  by  calcolmtkni. 

Salts  formed  by  the  organic  adds  with  oxides  of  meraiiy  ae 
analyzed  by  the  general  process  described  §  1107. 

The  ammonia  combined  with  an  organic  acid  is  generaUy  infined 
from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  yielded  by  the  ammoniacal  salt  in  ki 
combustion  with  oxide  of  copper,  (§§  1217  and  1218,)  although  tb 
base  may  be  directly  determined  in  the  state  of  doable  chloride  of  pb- 
tinum  and  ammonia,  as  in  the  case  of  ammoniacal  salts  formed  bjtk 
mineral  acids ;  for  which  purpose  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  dinoM 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a  slight  excess  of  bichloride  rf 
platinum  is  added,  when,  after  evaporating  to  dryness  at  a  ratk 
temperature,  and  washing  the  residue  with  a  mixture  of  alcohd  lad 
ether,  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and   ammonia  is  obtaiaed 
isolated.     Lastly,  the  ammoniacal  salt  may  be  destroyed  byiodie 
lime  at  a  red-heat,  the  ammonia  collected  m  an  acid  solotioa,  ui 
the  base  determined  by  one  of  the  two  methods  described  in  §{  1217 
and  1218. 

§  1228.  The  processes  just  described  are  applicable  with  absohti 
exactness  only  when  the  organic  acid  contains  carbon,  hydrogo, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen  alone,  and  their  results  would  be  fi^nmif 
inaccurate  if  the  acid  contained,  in  addition,  sulphur,  phosphora^ 
or  chlorine. 

If  the  acid  contains  sulphur,  the  processes  described  may  be  €■• 
ployed  whenever  the  sulphate  of  the  metaUic  oxide  is  easily  decoa- 
poscd  by  heat,  and  the  metallic  sulphide  is  quickly  changed  intQ 
oxide  by  roasting ;  but  in  every  other  case  some  of  the  proeeiM 
spoken  of  would  give  inexact  results.  When  the  base  of  the  salt  ii 
an  alkaline  or  alkalino-earthy  oxide,  or  oxide  of  lead,  it  is  suiEckBt 
to  heat  the  incinerated  substance  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  the  hut 
remains  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  which  is  weighed.  If  the  oxide 
forms  a  sulphate  readily  decomposable  at  a  red-heat,  the  readae 
after  roasting  is  calcined  at  this  temperature,  after  having  beta 
treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  to  prevent  the  preMDoe 
of  a  niotallic  sulphide,  which  might  injure  the  platinum  cmciUe. 
In  all  cases  it  is  prudent  to  moisten  the  substance,  after  caldni- 
tion,  with  a  small  ([uantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporate  and 
recalcine  it,  by  which  means  the  last  traces  of  sulphunc  add  aie 
more  easily  driven  oflF. 

]f  the  organic  acid  contains  phosphorus,  all  the  processes  de> 
scribed  are  faulty,  and,  in  order  to  determine  the  oxide,  the  prooenes 
by  the  humid  way,  described  under  the  head  of  each  metal,  must  be 
adopted. 

Lastly,  if  the  organic  acid  contains  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  modify  the  ordinaiy  proceasea.  When  the 
base  combined  with  the  organic  acid  is  an  alkaline  or  alkalino-eaidty 
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oxide,  the  rendue  after  incineration  is  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  drivefl  off  the  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  after  which  the 
excess  of  acid  is  evaporated  and  the  substance  calcined,  when  the 
base  remains  in  the  state  of  sulphate.  This  process  does  not  always 
succeed  easily  if  the  base  be  oxide  of  lead,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
several  times  evaporated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  better  still,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

The  majority  of  the  metallic  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  are 
so  volatile  at  a  red-heat  that  the  calcination,  in  the  air,  of  the  or- 
ganic salt  containing  the  chlorine  should  be  avoided ;  and,  in  order 
to  determine  the  oxide,  recourse  must  then  be  had  to  the  process 
of  determining  bv  the  humid  way,  described  under  each  metal. 
The  presence  of  tne  organic  acid  sometimes,  however,  prevents  the 
reactions  which  the  metallic  oxide  presents  when  combined  with 
mineral  acids,  in  which  case  the  organic  acid  must  be  destroyed, 
either  by  concentrated  nitric  acid,  when  this  is  possible,  or  by  mix- 
ing it  with  15  or  20  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
soda  and  nitre,  thrown,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  into  a  silver 
crucible,  heated  over  an  alcohol-lamp ;  when  the  metallic  oxide  is 
found  in  the  alkaline  residue. 

CASE  IN  WHICH  THE  ORQANIC  SUBSTANCE  POSSESSES  BASIC 

PROPERTIES. 

§  1229.  All  the  basic  organic  substances,  at  present  known,  con- 
tain nitrogen.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  equivalent,  not  onlv  the 
isolated  bases,  but  also  a  certain  number  of  salts  which  these  bases 
form  with  mineral  acids,  must  therefore  be  analyzed,  preferring 
those  which  are  most  readily  obtained  in  the  crystallized  form,  and 
which  can  be  most  accurately  analyzed.  We  snail  take  strychnine 
as  an  example. 

The  elementary  analysis  of  strychnine  yields  the  following  results : 

Hydrogen 6.58 

Carbon 75.45 

Nitrogen 8.88 

Oxygen 9.59 

100.00 

Dividing  the  preceding  numbers  by  the  corresponding  equivalent 
of  each  simple  substance,  there  results : 

For  hydrogen 3?=   6.58 

"   carbon '^  =  12.57 

"   nitrogen n^=   0.60 

"   oxygen •^^   1.20 

The  most  simple  ratios  which  exist  between  these  quotients  are 
as  the  numbers  11 :  21 : 1 : 2.    The  most  simple  formula  of  strych- 
YouIL— 21 
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nme  is,  therefore,  Cji-H^NO, ;  but  as  the  multiple  of  the  formulao 
C^UbN^O^,  CgjHjjNaOj,  etc.  etc.  satisfy  equally  the  results  of  the 
analysis,  the  salts  of  strychnine  must  also  be  analyzed. 

The  organic  alkalies  combine  either  with  hydracids,  without  de- 
composing them,  or  with  oxacids ;  in  which  latter  case  they  always 
acquire  the  elements  of  1  equiv.  of  water,  which  cannot  be  driven 
off  without  injury  to  the  salt;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  organic 
bases  behave  like  ammonia,  in  their  compounds  with  hydracids  and 
oxacids. 

We  shall  first  analyze  the  chlorohydrate  of  strychnine,  after  hav- 
ing dried  it  at  212°,  m  a  current  of  dry  air,  because  the  crystallised 
salt  contains  water  of  crystallization.  The  elementary  analysis  will 
yield  for  its  composition : 

Hydrogen 6.21 

Carbon 68.02 

Nitrogen 7.56 

Oxygen 8.64 

Chlorine 9.57 

100.00 

The  determination,  for  itself,  of  the  chlorine  is  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish the  equivalent  of  strychnine,  admitting  that  the  salt  is  consti- 
tuted like  the  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia ;  that  is,  that  its  formula  is 

Sty,HCl,  the  symbol  Sty  representing  the  equivalent  of  strychnine. 
In  fact,  9.57  of  chlorine  correspond  to  9.841  of  chlorohydidc  acid, 
and,  consequently,  100  of  chlorohydrate  of  strychnine  contain  9.841 
of  chlorohydric  acid,  and  90.159  of  strychnine ;  whence  the  equiva- 
lent of  strychnine  will  be  obtained  by  the  proportion, 

9.841  :  90.159  :  :  36.5  :  rr,  whence  a;=834. 

Now  this  equivalent  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^fiJ^fi^  which 
gives 

22  eq.  of  hydrogen 22.0 

42  "        carbon 252.0 

2  "        nitrogen 28.0 

4  "        oxygen 32.0 

334.0 

The  formula  of  free  strychnine  is  therefore  CJSJSfi^y  and  that 
of  the  dried  chlorohydrate  C^HjjNjjO^,HCl.  The  crystallized  base 
is  anhydrous.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain,  by  calculating  the  composi- 
tion of  the  chlorohydrate  of  strychnine  in  hundredths,  from  the 
formula  just  given,  that  there  result,  for  each  element,  numbers 
identical  with  those  above  transcribed,  and  which  we  have  supposed 
to  be  obtained  by  direct  analysis. 

The  formula  of  strychnine  may  be  verified  by  the  analysis  of 
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other  salts  of  the  biie,  ae,  for  example,  that  of  the  sulphate.  The 
formula  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  strychnine,  dried  at  266^,  is  thus 
found  to  be  rC^Byi,0^,HO),SO,. 

§  1280.  Tne  quantity  of  mineral  acid  which  exists  in  combina- 
tion with  an  organic  alkali  is  determined  by  the  same  means  as 
those  used  to  determine  the  add  in  a  mineral  salt;  but  the  analysis 
demands  tho  greatest  care,  because  the  smallest  error  may  seriously 
affect  the  generally  very  complicated  formula  of  the  organic  alkah. 
In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid  which  exists 
in  chlorohydrate  of  strychnine,  the  chlorohydric  acid  is  first  deter- 
mined  by  precipitating  it  in  the  state  of  chloride  of  silver,  in  the 
manner  stated  in  §  1181.  The  weight  obtained  is  generally  too 
small.  Admitting,  for  the  moment,  the  weight  obtained  to  be 
exact,  from  this  weight  may  be  calculated  the  quantity  of  pure 
silver  which  would  exactly  precipitate  the  chloronydric  acid  con- 
tained in  5  grammes  of  cmorohydrate  of  strychnine.  The  silver  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  a  solution  of 
5  grammes  of  chlorohydrate  of  strychnine ;  after  which  the  solu- 
tion, when  clear,  is  filtered,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  a  decimal 
solution  of  silver,  tho  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid  which  still 
remains  in  the  liquid  is  determined,  (§  1144.)  Salts  formed  by  the 
other  mineral  acids  can  be  analyzed  by  analogous  processes. 

The  compounds  which  the  chlorohydrates  of  organic  bases  form 
with  bichloride  of  platinum  are  frequently  subjected  to  analysis,  by 
being  precipitated  in  the  form  of  'small  yellow  granular  crystals. 
The  composition  of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  strychnine 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  am- 
monia, and  its  formula  is  (C^HjaNaO^)HCl+PtCla.  By  roast- 
ing this  and  similar  compounds  in  the  air,  the  organic  matter  is 
destroyed  and  the  chlorine  disengaged,  while  the  platinum  remains ; 
which  process  is  well  adapted  to  the  determination  of  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  organic  base,  and  is  capable  of  great  exactness,  on 
account  of  the  great  weight  of  the  equivalent  of  platinum. 

CASE  IN  WHICH  THE  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCE  IS  NEITHER  ACID 

NOR  BASIC. 

§  1231.  When  the  simple  organic  substance  possesses  neither  acid 
nor  basic  properties,  there  is  no  general  rule  for  establishing  its 
equivalent  and  its  formula ;  and  chemists  are  then  guided  by  the 
composition  of  the  products  of  combination,  or  decomposition,  to 
which  the  substance  gives  rise  under  the  influence  of  various  che- 
mical agents.  They  choose,  among  all  the  equivalent  formulae, 
that  which  expresses  most  simply  the  whole  of  the  reactions,  fre- 
quently giving  preference  to  the  formula  which  establishes  an 
analogy  of  constitation  with  other  substances  presenting  similar 
reactions.  We  shall  be  satisfied  with  two  examples,  which  we  shall 
select  from  the  most  simple. 
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The  method  of  preparing  bicarburetted  hydrogen  or  olefiant  |ii 
has  already  been  shown,  (§  266.^  The  most  siinple  fommk  whicb 
satisfies  the  direct  analysis  of  this  gas  is  CH,  and  we  will  proeecd 
to  show  why  the  formula  G^H^  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

By  mixing  in  a  large  bell-glass  equal  volumes  of  olefiant  pi 
and  chlorine,  a  liquid  substance  condenses,  of  which  the  most  eb- 
ple  formula  is  0^11,01,  and  which,  by  treatment  with  an  aloohoiie 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  loses  one-half  of  its  chlorinei  and  om- 
fourth  of  its  hydrogen,  in  the  state  of  chlorohydric  acid,  whick 
combines  with  the  potassa  (KO+HC1»KC1+HO) ;  while  at  tk 
same  time  a  very  volatile  substance  is  formed,  of  which  the  noit 
simple  formula  is  G^HjGl.     It  is  but  natural  to  regard  the  cfakiiie 
and  hydrogen,  which  were  separated  in  the  state  of  chlorohydiie 
acid,  as  united  in  the  compoimd  G^H^Gl,  differently  from  the  otkr 
portions  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  which  remain,  ana  which  entorinto 
the  constitution  of  the  compound  G^H^Gl ;  but  chemists  have  me 
still  further  in  admitting  that  the  chlorine  and  hydrogen  removM  bj 
the  action  of  the  potassa  existed  really  in  the  state  of  chlorohydiie 
acid  in  the  substance  G^H^Gl ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  fractiODil 
numbers  of  equivalents,  they  replace  the  formula  0,11^01  by  tke 
multiple  formula  G^H^C1«  which  they  write  C^H,C1,HC1.     If  tk 
formula  G^II^  is  assigned  to  olefiant  gas,  the  reaction  of  chlorine  on 
this  substance  is  expressed  in  the  most  simple  manner  possible,  bj 
the  following  equation : 

GJI,+2G1=G,H,G1,HC1. 

Now,  if  chlorine  is  made  to  act  on  the  substance  0^11,01,  or  on 
the  compound  G^IIjGljUCl,  a  new  substance  is  formed,  of  whidk 
the  most  simple  formula  is  G4H3GI3,  which,  when  treated  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  gives  off  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen  and  1 
equiv.  of  chlorine.  We  shall  regard  these  equivalents  as  existing  id 
the  state  of  chlorohydric  acid  in  the  substance  G4H3CI3,  as  we  have 
done  for  the  substance  G^H^Gl^  and  shall  write  the  formula  of  the 
now  compound  G^HaCla,HCl.  The  reactions  by  which  it  is  derived 
cither  from  the  substance  G^HgGl,  or  from  the  compound  C^HjClyHG, 
or  lastly,  from  the  okfiant  gas  G^H^,  are  of  the  most  simple  cha- 
racter. 

C.IIjGl        +2C1=C,H,G1„HCL 

0,II3CIHC1+2C1=G,H,G1«HCT+HC1. 

OJl,  +4Cl=G,n,Cl„HCl+HCL 

In  the  Inst  two  cases.  1  equiv.  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  set  free. 

The  product  C,11,G1,,  or  the  compound  C^H,C1^HC1,  being  sob- 
mitted,  in  tlioir  turn,  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  yields  a  new  pro- 
duct, of  which  the  most  simple  formula  is  CJBCl^  If  we  write 
this  formula  C.ll.Cl,,  and  if  we  give  it  the  form  C^HCL,HC1,  the 
reactions  which  produce  it  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ue 
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substancea  C^H,C!1.  Gfifil^RCl,  C^HjCl,  CACljHCl,  and  C^H^, 
are  the  following : 

C,H,C1,        +2C1-C,HC1„HC1. 

C,H,C1«H01+2C1-C,HC1„HC1+  Ha 

C,H,C1         +4C1-C,HC1„HC1+  HCl. 

C,H,C1,  HCT+4C1=.C,HC1„HC1+2HC1. 

C,H,  +6Cl-C,HCl„HCl+2Ha 

The  oompoond  O^HOl^HCl  is  also  decomposed  by  contact  with 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  but  the  substance  G^HOlg  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  seems  to  be  altered 
Itself  by  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa.  It  cannot  the  less  be 
admitted  that  this  substance  pre-exists  in  the  compound  G^H^OL, 
for  the  very  reason  that  this  establishes  perfect  uniformity  in  all 
the  derived  compounds — a  uniformity  which,  moreover,  has  hither- 
to been  destroyed  by  no  other  reaction. 

Lastly,  the  substance  C^HCI.HOl,  when  subjected  to  the  action 
of  chlorine,  assisted  by  solar  light,  parts  with  the  whole  of  its 
hydrogen,  which  is  disengaged  in  the  state  of  chlorohydric  acid, 
while  a  crystalline  compound,  which  is  a  simple  chloride  of  carbon, 
the  most  simple  formula  of  which  is  C^Glj,  is  formed.  Various 
chemical  reactions  show  that  one  of  the  equivalents  of  chlorine 
is  not  as  deeply  interested  in  the  compound  as  the  other  two. 
Removing,  for  example,  this  equivalent  by  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  monosulphide  of  potassium,  a  new  chloride  of  carbon, 
of  which  the  most  simple  formula  is  OGl,  will  separate,  to  which, 
for  the  moment,  we  will  give  the  formula  C,G1^  in  which  case 
the  first  could  be  written  GaCl^GL    But  it  would  be  more  pro- 

r  to  write  their  formulss  C^Gl^  and  C/j\^fi\„  because,  with  these 

Bt  formulae,  the  reactions  wluch  give  rise  to  the  chloride  of 
carbon  G^Gl^Gl^  by  the  action  of  dilorine  on  all  the  successive 
compounds  of  whicn  we  have  previously  established  the  formulae, 
are  of  the  most  simple  kind : 

G,H,Cl3,HGl  +  4Gl-G,Cl,Gl«-t-2HGl. 

C^Cl.         +  6Gl=G^Cl^CT„-t-2HCl. 

CAC1«HG1  +  6C1»C,C1,G1„+3HG1. 

Cfi^Cl  +  8Gl-G,Cl^Gl„-t-8HCl. 

C^H,C1,HC1  +  8Cl-G^Gl,Gl„-t-4HGl. 

C^H^  +10G1-G,G1,C1«  -t-4HCl. 

We  wfll  remark,  in  addition,  that  defiant  gas  C^H^,  and  all  the 
chlorinated  products  C^H,C1,  G^H,G1^  C^HGl,,  G^CL  derived  from 
it,  present  tois  remarkable  property,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
ime  and  a  nngU  molecular  grouping  G^H^  modified  only  by  the 
successive  subetitation  of  an  equal  number  of  equivalents  of  chlo- 
rine for  its  equivalents  of  hydrogen.    This  fact  is  again  corrobo- 
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rated  by  the  following :  If  the  suhitanees  are  operated  on  at  a  tem- 
perature sufficientlff  hwh  to  allow  ail  of  them  to  exiet  in  the  gaeeous 
etatej  theformuUe  C^H^,  C^H,C1,  C^H,C1«  C^HC1„  C^Cl,  would  re- 
present  the  same  volume  of  these  various  gases  ;  each  of  these  for- 
mulas corresponding,  in  fact,  to  4  yolomes  of  the  yapoor  of  the 
body  to  which  it  relates. 

The  comparisons  and  similarity  of  composition  just  pointed  oat 
among  all  these  substances  woidd  disappear,  if  for  each  of  them 
equiyalent  formulsB  more  simple  than  those  we  haye  admitted  were 
adopted,  although  they  would  still  exist  if  equiyalent  formulse  were 
admitted,  multiples  of  those  just  established;  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  thus  complicating  the  formulae. 

§  1232.  For  the  second  example  we  shall  choose  alcohol,  which 
liquid  is  composed  as  follows : 

Hydrogen 18.05 

Carbon 52.17 

Oxygen 34.78 

100.00 

Dividing  each  of  these  numbers  by  the  equiyalent  of  the  sab- 
stance  to  which  it  belongs,  the  following  quotients  result : 

For  hydrogen To  =■13.05 

«  carbon TT  =    8.69 

"  oxygen lio"  =*   4.35 

The  ratio  of  these  quotients  to  each  other  being  that  of  the  num- 
bers 3 :  2:1,  the  most  simple  formula  which  can  be  given  to  alcohol 
is  GgHjO,  while  all  its  multiple  formulas  represent  equally  well  the 
results  of  the  analysis. 

Alcohol  is  a  substance  possessing  neither  acid  nor  basic  proper- 
tics  ;  and  as  its  equivalent  and  chemical  formula  cannot  therefore 
be  established  by  the  methods  described  for  the  acids  and  bases, 
resort  must  be  had  to  the  chemical  reactions  which  ensue  when  al- 
cohol is  subjected  to  the  various  agents  in  the  laboratory,  and  from 
these  the  formula  which  explains  tnem  all  in  the  simplest  manner 
must  be  deduced. 

By  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
exposing  the  mixture  for  several  hours  to  a  temperature  of  120^ 
or  140^,  a  compound  acid  is  obtained  containing  sulphuric  acid  and 
some  of  the  elements  of  alcohol.  This  acid,  called  sutphovinic^ 
forms  readily  crystallizable  salts  with  bases,  and,  as  it  is  an  add, 
its  equivalents  and  consequently  its  formula,  can  be  determined  by 
the  methods  explained,  (§  1224.J  The  result  is  then  found  that  the 
formula  of  anhydrous  sulphovmic  acid,  that  is,  of  the  acid  as  it 
exists  in  salts  which  contain  no  water  of  crystallization,  is  C^H.O, 
2SO3 ;  and  if  the  formula  G^H^O  is  assigned  to  alcohol,  the  reaction 
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which  produces  snlphavimo  acid  is  not  explained  in  a  simple  man- 
ner, as  it  is  then  supposed  that  the  reaction  takes  place  between  2 
equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  2  equivalents  of  alcohol  C^HjO, 
one  of  which  does  not  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  equivalent  formula  G^HgO,  be  adopted  for  al- 
cohol, the  reaction  is  of  the  most  simple  kind :  1  equivalent  of  al- 
cohol gives  oflF  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  1  equivalent  of  oxycen 
in  the  state  of  water,  while  the  product  G^H^O,  remaining  aucr 
this  separation,  combines  with  2  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
form  sulpho\inic  acid  C^H30,2S0,,  which  retains  in  combination 
the  equivalent  of  water  separated,  to  form  hydrated  sulphovinic 
acid  C  H,0,2S0,+H0. 

By  distilling  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort, 
a  very  volatile  liquid,  called  ether^  passes  over,  the  most  simple  for- 
mula of  which  is  G^H^O.  Now,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  formula 
C^HjO,  for  alcohol  be  adopted,  ether  is  derived  from  it  simply  by 
the  abstraction  of  1  equivalent  of  water;  and  the  facility  with 
which  alcohol  loses  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen, 
which  separate  in  the  state  of  water,  has  led  many  chemists  to  ad- 
mit the  existence  in  this  body  of  1  equivalent  of  water  ready 
formed,  and  to,  consequentlv,  regard  alcohol  as  a  combination  of  1 
equivalent  of  ether  and  1  of  water,  and  to  write  its  formula 
G4H.0,H0.*  But  is  it  more  suitable  to  adopt  for  ether  its  most 
simple  formula  G^H^O  or  an  equivalent  multiple  formula  ?  This 
question  must  be  answered  by  the  chemical  reactions  of  the  sub- 
stance. Now,  ether  combines  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  re- 
sulting compounds,  called  compound  etherSj  should  not  be  considered 
as  salts,  because  they  have  none  of  their  characteristic  properties, 
but  rather  as  definite  compounds,  of  which  the  composition  should 
be  simply  expressed  by  the  assistance  of  the  formula  adopted  for 
ether.     Now,  there  is  known 

A  nitric  ether G^H^OjNO^, 

Acarbonic  "  G^H30,G0„ 

An  oxalic    "  OfifiyCfi^, 

An  acetic    "  G,H,0,G^H30,  : 

the  formula  G.H.0  adopted  for  ether,  gives  to  all  these  compounds 
the  most  simple  formulss  possible. 

Ether,  subjected  to  an  oxidizing  agency,  gives  off  its  water  and 
is  converted  into  a  new  substance,  called  aldehyde^  of  which  the 
most  simple  formula  is  C^H^O,  but  which  is  written  G^H^O^  be- 

*  Sinee  the  ori^nal  wm  written,  Mr.  Frankland  has  succeeded  in  isolating,  by 
decomposing  iodlo  ether,  or  iodide  of  ethyl,  G«H,I,  with  nnc,  the  until  then  hypo- 
thttie  sabsUnee  ethyl,  which  thns  mnst  be  considered  as  a  compound  organic 
rftdieal,  correspondiiig  to  a  metal  bi  mineral  chemistry,  and  of  which  ether  is  thei 
oxide,  while  aleohol  then  neeeesarily  must  be  regarded  as  its  hydrate. —  W.  L.  F. 
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cause  the  reaction  which  produces  it  is  thaa  expro— od  in  the  aoit 
simple  manner  by  the  equation 

C,H,0+20-CA0,+HO : 

the  molecular  constitution  of  aldehyde  is  therefore  the  same  ai  thst 
of  ether,  there  being  simply  a  substitution  of  1  equivalent  of  tusjget 
for  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 

The  oxidizing  agency  being  still  continued,  aldehyde  is  oonverted 
into  acetic  acid,  the  formula  of  which,  from  its  add  propertifls,  wtsj 
be  determined  according  to  §  1224.  It  has  been  shown  that  ai- 
hydrous  acetic  acid,  as  it  exists  in  salts,  is  C^HjO,.  Now,  the  aev 
reaction  is  again  expressed  in  the  most  simple  manner,  by  admittof 
the  formula  G  JEI^O  for  ether,  and  the  formula  C^H^O,  for  aldehyde; 
and  acetic  acid  is  in  fact  derived  from  aldehyde  by  a  reaction  ani- 
lar  to  that  which  transforms  ether  into  aldehyde : 

C^H^O,+20=C^H30,+HO; 

the  equivalent  of  water  formed  remaining  combined  with  the  aeeCia 
acid,  and  giving  to  the  latter  its  maximum  of  concentration.  In 
acetic  acid,  as  in  aldehyde,  the  molecular  constitution  of  ether  ii 
preserved,  a  new  equivalent  of  hydrogen  being  merely  replaeed  bj 
1  equivalent  of  oxygen. 

Alcohol,  subjected  to  oxidizing  agencies,  fmmiahes  the  same  pee- 
ducts  as  ether ;  that  is,  aldehyde  at  first,  and  snbseqnently  aeetie 
acid,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  have  confirmcMl  chemists  in 
regarding  alcohol  as  a  hydrate  of  ether. 

Lastly,  ether,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine,  and 
exposed  to  solar  light,  yields  a  series  of  products,  of  which  Ae 
most  simple  formulas  are  C^H^CIO,  O^HjGl^O,  C^Cl^O,  whidi  sab- 
stances  are  derived  from  ether  O^H^O,  by  reactions  resembling 
those  which  take  place  in  the  action  of  oxygen,  and  which  aie  ex- 
pressed by  the  equations : 

C,H,0+2C1=C,H,C10+HCL 

C,n,0+4C1»C,H,C1,0+2HCL 

C,H,O+10Cl=C,Cl,O+6HCl. 

The  new  substances  C^H^GIO,  G^H^l^O,  C^Ol^O  preaent  the 
same  molecular  constitution  as  ether  C^H^O ;  1,  2,  or  6  equiTalents 
of  hydrogen  of  the  original  ether  being  replaced  by  1,  2,  or  5  of 
chlorine. 

Numerous  additional  examples  of  products  deriyed  firom  ether 
under  the  influence  of  various  chemical  agents  might  be  giTcn,  and 
in  all  cases  it  would  be  found  that  the  reactions  erabdn  tbenk- 
selves  in  the  most  simple  and  natural  manner,  by  aaopting  the 
formula  C^H^O  for  ether,  and,  as  none  of  the  ezplanationa  woald 
become  more  simple  if  an  equivalent  multiple  formula  were  anbati- 
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tated  for  the  one  adopted,  the  formnla  C^H^O  for  ether  most  he 
considered  as  estahlished,  and  consequently  the  formnla  G^H^O^i  or 
CJSfijHO  for  alcohol.  These  formnlae  heing  once  admitted,  those 
of  aU  the  products  of  ether  and  alcohol,  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, are  equally  established. 

§  1233.  In  the  preceding  remarks,  the  results  of  the  chemical 
analyses  have  been  supposed  to  be  absolutely  accurate,  which,  how- 
eyer,  is  rarely  the  case,  as  the  most  carefully  conducted  analysis  is 
liable  to  trifling  errors,  which  frequently  leave  the  chemist  uncertain 
as  to  the  formula  he  should  adopt  for  the  substance  analyzed,  when 
the  latter  contains  a  great  number  of  equivalents  of  its  elementary 
prineiples,  and  when,  consequently,  its  equivalent  is  very  high. 
ThiB  uncertainty  can  be  removed  only  by  a  new  analysis,  more 
carefully  conducted,  operating  on  larger  quantities  of  matter,  and 
directing  the  operations  chiefly  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining 
exactly  the  element  of  which  the  number  of  equivalents  is  most 
uncertain.  It  is  also  frequently  sought  to  determine  with  most 
exactness  the  atomic  weight  of  the  compound,  by  using  the  method 
of  $tteee$sive  approximatianj  of  which  an  example  has  been  given 
(S1230)  in  the  aetermination  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  chlo- 
rohydrate  of  strychnine. 

The  chemist  is  also  guided  by  the  probable  analogies  of  constitu- 
tioii  which  should  exist  between  Hhe  substances  of  which  he  seeks 
the  formula,  and  other  substances  presenting  notorious  resemblances 
in  their  chemical  properties  with  the  first,  and  the  formulae  of  which 
are  already  established. 

We  shall  observe,  subsequently,  tJiat  all  organic  eompoundsy  of 
wUeh  the  composition  and  formula  are  known  with  some  degree  of 
certainty  (and  the  number  of  them  is  quite  large)  contain^  in  their 
efuivalentj  an  even  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon.  This  fact  is 
certainly  not  accidental,  and  renders  it  very  probable  that  for  the 
equivalent  of  carbon^  a  number  double  of  that  which  has  been 
hUkerto  admitted  must  be  adopted.  The  number  6.0  has  been 
adopted  as  the  equivalent  of  carbon,  on  account  of  the  compounds 
which  this  substance  forms  with  oxygen,  as  these  compounds  are 
thns  represented : 

Oxide  of  carbon  by  the  formula GO. 

Carbonic  acid  "  CO,. 

Oxalic  add  "  0,0,. 

Oxalic  acid  alone,  of  these  compounds,  contains  an  even  number  of 
Moivalents  of  carbon,  and  consequently  belongs  to  the  category  of 
oilier  organic  substances.  No  means  is  known  of  fixing  directly 
the  valne  of  the  equivalent  of  oxide  of  carbon,  because  this  substance 
ii  neutral  and  forms  no  well-marked  compound ;  and  the  formula 
CaOs  might  therefore,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  adopted  for 
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oxide  of  carbon.  The  equivalent  of  oarbonio  acid  is  deduced  tarn 
the  analysis  of  the  carbonates.  Now,  two  series  of  carbonatei  ait 
known,  which,  with  the  equivalent  of  carbon  now  adopted,  an 
written  RO,GO.,  R0,200,.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  decided jsitk 
certainty  which  of  this  series  should  be  considered  as  containing 
the  nentral  carbonates.  If,  contrary  to  what  the  majority  of 
chemists  have  admitted,  we  were  to  regard  the  second  series  as  tint 
of  the  neutral  carbonates,  we  must  write  the  formula  of  the  two 
scries  2R0,G,0«,  RO,GaO«;  and  carbonic  acid  would  then  contun 
also  an  even  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  chemist  will  necessarily  regard  the  generd 
observation  we  have  just  made,  and  avoid  adopting  a  formula  whid 
contains  an  uneven  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon. 

DETERMINATION  OF  THE  DENSITY  OF  THE  YAPOUBS  OF  VOLATILE 

SUBSTANCES. 


§  1234.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  jparts  of 
work,  that  in  the  combinations  of  elementary  gases  there  alwijB 
exists  a  very  sensible  ratio  between  the  volumes  of  these  ^[ases;  and 
that  when  the  resulting  compound  itself  is  gaseous,  a  very  simple  ndo 
between  its  volume  and  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  component 
gases  is  observed.  This  law  applies  not  only  to  substances  whid 
are  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  probably  to  all  voh- 
tilo  substances,  if  they  are  observed  at  a  temperature  suflScientlj 
high  for  them  to  exist  in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  if  this  temperature 
is  sufficiently  above  the  point  of  liquefaction  to  enable  the  vapour 
to  follow,  at  least  by  approximation,  the  laws  of  expansion  and 
elasticity  admitted  for  the  permanent  gases.  It  has  been  shown. 
moreover,  that  in  the  compound  gases  to  which  similar  chemicd 
formulae  are  assigned,  the  equivalents  are  represented  by  the  same 
number  of  volumes  of  vapour.  Thus  chlorohydric,  bromohydric,  and 
iodohydric  gas,  resulting  from  the  combination  of  2  volumes  of 
hydrogen  with  2  volumes  of  gaseous  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
have,  as  their  equivalents  in  volume,  4  volumes  of  gas.  The  equi- 
valents which  we  shall  be  led  to  adopt  for  the  numerous  carboretted 
hydrogens,  if  wc  arc  guided  by  considerations  analogous  to  those 
advanced  in  §1231  ^r  defiant  gas,  are  all  represented  by  4 
volumes  of  vapour.  The  equivalent  of  gaseous  alcohol  is  represented 
by  4  volumes,  if  we  adopt  for  its  formula  Cfiflg.  The  chemical 
reactions  of  several  organic  substances  are  perfectly  analogous  to 
those  of  alcohol ;  and  the  formulae  which  we  are  led  to  adopt  for 
them,  from  considerations  analogous  to  those  indicated,  (§  1282,)  fix 
their  gaseous  equivalents  at  4  volumes. 

Ether,  to  which  we  assign  the  formula  G^H^O,  is  represented  by 
2  volumes  of  vapour,  and  consequently  the  organic  substances^  tlie 
chemical  reactions  of  which  are  analogous  to  ether,  are  also  repre- 
sented by  two  volumes  of  vapour. 
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It  will  from  this  be  understood  that  the  density  of  the  vapours 
of  volatile  compounds  famishes,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  data 
valuable  in  guioing  the  choice  of  their  chemical  formulae,  especially 
when  such  compounds  have  been  but  little  studied,  and  but  a  small 
number  of  their  chemical  reactions  (and  these  not  very  well  marked) 
are  known. 

Some  volatile  substances  yield  vapours  which  obey  the  laws  of 
permanent  gases,  starting  at  temperatures  raised  only  70^  or  100^ 
above  their  boiling  point ;  while  other  vapours,  on  the  contrary, 
only  obey  these  laws  approximately,  when  they  are  heated  360°  or 
450°  above  this  point.  Now,  as  the  laws  which  govern  the  com- 
binations of  gaseous  bodies  exist  rigorously,  only  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  gases  follow  the  law  of  Mariotte  in  their  elas- 
ticities, and  present  equal  coefficients  of  expansion,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  determining  the  density  of  a  vapour,  compared  with 
that  of  atmospheric  air  under  the  same  circumstances  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  to  ascertain  if  the  density  found  at  one  temperature 
remains  the  same  at  temperatures  which  differ  less  than  90°  or  108° ; 
and  it  is  only  when  this  condition  is  satisfied  that  the  vapour  can 
be  admitted  to  belong  to  the  permanent  gases,  and  that  the  formula 
of  the  substance  may  be  established  on  the  density  of  its  vapour. 

We  will  adduce  a  few  examples  in  support  of  the  truth  of  what 
has  just  been  said. 

Monohydrated  acetic  acid  G^H^Oj+HO  boils  at  240°  imder  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  density  of  its  vapour, 
compared  with  atmospheric  air  under  the  same  circumstances  of 
pressure  and  temperature,  have  been  found  at 


257° .... 

8.180 

892° .... 

2.248 

266  .... 

8.105 

428  .... 

2.182 

284  .... 

2.907 

464  .... 

2.090 

802  .... 

2.727 

618  .... 

2.088 

820  .... 

2.604 

690  .... 

2.085 

OUO   •  •  •  • 

2.480 

608  .... 

2.088 

856  ...; 

2.438 

687  .... 

2.088 

874  .... 

2.378 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  density  of  this  vapour  diminishes  con- 
tinually to  the  temperature  of  464  ,  which  is  216°  above  the  boiling 
point  of  the  substance.  But  it  will  also  be  seen  that  from  464°  to 
687°  the  density  does  not  sensibly  vary :  this  constant  value  of  the 
density  must  therefore  be  adopted  when  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid 
is  compared  with  the  permanent  gases. 

In  a  great  number  of  other  volatile  substances,  the  density  of  the 
vapour  attains  its  constant  value  at  a  few  degrees  above  its  boiling 
pomt :  thus  for  alcohol,  which  boils  at  178.8  ,  the  following  densi- 
ties of  vapour  have  been  found : 


top.... 

847  .... 
892  .... 

208.4  .... 
280 

....  1.649 
....  1.610 
....1.608 

....  1.607 
....  1.602 

257     .... 

From  230°,  wHch  is  onl;  about  66°  above  the  boiling  point,  Ac 
Tapour  of  alcohol  preseires  an  almost  constant  density. 

§  1235.  The  density  of  a  vapour  ia  the  ratio  between  the  migltt 
of  a  certain  volume  of  this  vapoar  and  that  of  the  same  Tolnme  of 
atmospheric  air,  under  the  eame  circnmstanceB  of  temperature  and 
pressure.  The  weight  of  a  ^ven  volume  V  of  atmospheric  ur,  at 
a  known  temperature  and  under  a  known  preBSore,  ia  eauly  deto^ 
mined.  If  the  temperature  is  expressed  by  T,  and  the  prenan  bj 
Hg,  the  weight  F  of  the  volume  V  of  air  will  be,  snppoung  V  to 
represent  the  volume  expressed  in  cubic  centimetres^ 
P  =  0.0012932  gm.  V.  j:^^^ .  %. 
The  elastic  force  H^  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  height  of 
the  column  of  mercury  at  82°,  whioh  will  balance  it,  expressed  in 
millimetres,  while  T  represents  the  centigrade  tempervtore  of  an  air 
thermometer. 

To  obtain  the  density  of  a  vapour,  it  is,  therefore,  mffietent  to 
determine  the  weight  P'  of  a  known  volume  V  of  this  Tapour,  at  a 
temperature  T  and  under  a  pressure  H,.  Two  different  methodi 
are  used  for  this  purpose :  in  the  first,  the  volume  occapied  bj  a 
y^ft.  known  weight  P'  of  the  volatile  substance^  at 

/CVs.  the  temperature  T  and  under  the  preasureHt, 

is  measured:  while  in  the  second  method,  <■ 
the  contrary,  the  substance  is  vaporised  in  a 
flask,  of  which  the  volume  is  known  d  priori, 
and  the  weight  of  the  vapour  which  filfe  it  ii 
determined  by  experiment. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  density  of  a  Taponr 
b;  the  first  method,  alarge  bell-glaas  C,(fig.  632,) 
accurately  divided  into  cubic  centimetres,  and 
previously  dried  with  the  greatest  care,  is  filled 
with  very  dry  mercury,  and  then  inverted  over  a 
mercurial  bath,  also  verydry,  containedinaeu^ 
iron  pot  V ;  while,  on  Ae  other  hand,  a  aonD 
globe  (fig.  633)  is  filled  with  the  volatile  liqnd, 
Uie  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  Mcer- 
tained ;  and  having  hermetically  sealed  iti 
points,  the  weight  of  the  liquid  contuned  ia  it 
13  exactly  determined.  The  email  slobe  bang 
introduced  into  the  bell-glass  C,  &e  latter  ■ 
_/— y  then  surrounded  by  a  glass  ejliodar 
'■'w^  maintained  in  a  vertical  pe"'  " 

Fig.  ess.  ia  filled  withwater,ifthet4 
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is  not  to  exceed  212^,  wliOe  a  thermometer  <  iB  8o  kept  in  the 
water  that  the  mercurial  column  is  always  under  the  level  of  the 
liquid.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  should  be  5  or  6  centimetres 
less  than  that  of  the  pot,  so  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  may  be 
directly  exerted  on  a  circular  surface  of  mercury,  comprised  be- 
tween the  outside  of  the  cylinder  and  the  inside  of  the  pot,  and  of 
which  the  level  may  bo  accurately  ascertained  by  a  double-pointed 
screw  r,  the  lower  point  of  which  is  in  exact  contact  with  the  sur* 
face  in  the  mercury. 

The  kettle  being  placed  on  the  furnace,  the  temperature  is  gradu- 
ally raised,  when  the  expansion  of  the  liquid  soon  breaks  the  glass 
globe ;  and,  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  elevated,  the  liquid  is 
converted  into  vapour,  which  depresses  the  mercury  in  the  bell-glass. 
The  beat  is  continued  until  the  water  in  the  cylinder  boils,  after 
which  the  volume  occupied  by  the  vapour  and  the  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected  are  accurately  noted  down.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
latter  datum,  the  lower  point  of  the  screw  is  brought  to  the  exact 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
kettle,  and,  by  means  of  a  cathetometer,  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  bell-glass  and  the  upper 
point  of  the  screw  is  determined,  to  which  length  must  be  added 
that  of  the  screw  already  known  d  priariy  in  order  to  obtain  the 
height  h  of  mercury  which,  in  addition  to  the  elastic  vapour, 
balances  the  external  barometric  pressure.  The  column  A  of  mer- 
cury, reduced  by  calculation  to  82°,  being  subtracted  from  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  also  reduced  to  82°,  will  give  the  elastic 
force  H^,  of  the  vapour. 

The  fact  that  the  cylinder  surrounding  the  bell-glass  is  rarely 
perfectly  cylindrical,  gives  rise  to  deviations  in  the  luminous  rays, 
which  may  affect  the  determination  of  the  height  A,  by  means  of  the 
cathetometer,  while  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  water.  To  be  sure 
of  this,  the  micrometric  wire  of  the  telescope  of  the  cathetometer  is 
directed  over  the  division  of  the  bell-glass  nearest  to  the  level  of 
the  mercury  inside,  and  tiie  water  is  then  removed  from  the  cyUn- 
der  by  means  of  a  siphon ;  when  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the 
wire  of  the  micrometer  remains  over  the  division,  in  which  case  the 
interposition  of  the  liquid  filling  the  cylinder  has  certainly  pro- 
duced no  abnormal  deviation  of  the  ray.  If  there  has  been  anv  dis- 
placement, the  micrometer  is  again  brought  over  the  same  division, 
and  the  distance  travelled  bv  the  vernier  of  the  instrument  then 
gives  the  correction  to  be  made  in  the  height  A  observed  in  the  first 
case. 

Yfhea  no  cathometer  is  at  hand,  the  simplest  way  of  determining 
the  height  k  oovuists  in  carefuU^  marking  the  position  of  the  inner 
level  of  the  merconr  on  the  divisions  of  the  bell-glass,  and  levelling 
exactly  the  external  circular  surface  of  the  bath  with  the  lower  point 
of  the  screw  r.    The  water  is  then  entirely  removed  from  the  cylin- 
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der,  the  last  drops  being  soaked  up  by  tissaeopaper,  and  then  merenrj 
is  poured  into  the  kettle,  so  as  again  to  bring  the  external  suriaee 
of  the  mercury  on  a  level  with  the  point.  As  the  mercurial  batk  k 
on  the  same  level,  both  on  the  insiae  and  ontaide  of  the  cylinder,  it 
sujffices  to  mark  on  the  bell-glass  the  division  to  which  the  krd 
reaches.  The  height  h  is  then  equal  to  the  distance  between  tUi 
division  and  that  at  which  the  level  of  the  mercnrj  on  the  inside 
of  the  bell-glass  stops  at  the  moment  of  measuring  the  vdlnme  of  a 
vapour. 

If  the  substance  boils  at  a  very  low  temperature,  the  denailhr  of 
its  vapour  is  sometimes  determined  at  a  temperatore  below  2l2®; 
and  it  is  then  sought  to  render  stationary  the  temperatore  of  ^ 
water  in  the  cylinder  at  the  exact  temperature  at  which  the  vbhiiie 
of  vapour  is  to  be  observed.  By  properly  regulating  the  fire  undv 
the  kettle,  a  moment  arrives  at  which  the  apparatus  receives  fron 
the  furnace  a  quantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  it  loses  from  iti 
whole  surface  by  contact  with  the  surrounding  air,  and  by  the  \^ 

Crization  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder ;  whicn  period,  freqnentlj 
ting  8  or  10  minutes,  is  chosen  for  the  observation.  The  water 
must  be  constantly  stirred  with  the  agitator  pnrn^  in  order  to  obtaia 
a  uniform  temperature  throughout. 

If  it  is  required  to  observe  the  volume  of  a  vapour  at  a  tempon- 
ture  above  212^,  the  water  in  the  cylinder  is  replaced  by  a  fixed 
oil,  which  should  be  as  colourless  and  transparent  as  possible ;  list 
the  experiment  is  then  more  difiScult  and  the  results  less  exact 
The  oil,  of  which  the  capacity  for  heat  is  much  less  than  that  of 
water,  cools  rapidly  in  the  air,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  high  sta- 
tionary temperature  in  the  oil-bath,  the  mercury  in  the  kettle  musl 
be  heated  to  a  greater  degree,  and,  therefore,  evolves  copious  va- 
pours, which  must  be  avoided.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  uncertaintj 
whether  the  temperature  of  the  column  of  mercury,  which  is  raised 
in  the  bell-glass,  and  stands  in  immediate  contact  with  the  TUMysr 
the  volume  of  which  is  to  be  found,  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  oil ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  tension  of  the  mercurial  Tapour 
can  be  neglected,  without  any  appreciable  error,  for  temperatoras 
below  212^,  (for  at  this  temperature  it  only  reaches  a  \  millimetre,) 
this  is  not  the  case  when  high  temperatures  are  necessary ;  and  tbs 
tension  of  the  mercury  must  then  also  be  taken  into  acconnt,  bj 
being  added  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour.  For  these  Tarions 
reasons,  the  process  just  described  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  toa- 
peratures  above  300°  or  350°. 

§  1236.  The  second  method  is  applicable,  on  the  contrary,  to 
any  temperature  whatever;  and  the  only  difficulty  it  presents  is 
that  of  procuring  vessels  to  hold  the  vapour,  which  are  not 
shapen,  or  liable  to  injury  when  exposed  to  a  very  high 
perature. 
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A  glaaa  ballooB  A,  (fig.  634^)  coDtaining  400  or  500  cubic  centi- 
metres, and  drawn  out  into  an  open  and 
curved  point,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
is  used,  and,  in  the  first  place,  dried  per- 
fectly by  meemB  of  an  air-pumi);  after 
which  it  is  placed  on  the  disK  of  a  scale, 
near  a  thermometer  arranged  in  the  cage. 
In  15  minutes,  in  which  time  it  mar  oe 
supposed  that  the  balloon  has  attained  the 
surrounding  temperature,  its  exact  weight 
P  is  ascertained,  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  temperature  (  of  the  thermometer  and 
the  height  H  of  the  barometer  are  marked ; 
J  the  weight  found  by  direct  weighing  being 
that  of  the  balloon  itself,  in  ad£tion  to  the 
*■      '  weight  p  of  air  it  contains.     Let  V  be  the 

Q^HKuty  of  the  balloon  expressed  in  cubic  centimetres,  then  will 

tlw  weighty  of  the  air  which  it  contains  be 

y-0.0012932.V.,-.ijii5:,.^; 

and  the  weight  of  the  balloon  alone  is  therefore  (P— ^). 

About  10  grammes  of  the  liquid,  the  density  of  whose  vapour  is  to 
be  determined,  being  introduced  into  the  balloon,  the  latter  is  fast- 
med  on  a  copper  support,  with  its  tubulure  upward,  to  facilitate  the 
escape  of  the  air  which  is  expelled  by  the  vapour  developed  during 
tbe  experiment.  This  support  may  be  variously  shaped :  in  fig.  634 
it  is  composed  of  two  metallic  rings,  the  lower  one  of  which  ii£  is 
Siqtportea  by  three  small  feet  which  keep  it  at  a  distance  of  3  cen- 
timetrefl  from  the  floor,  while  it  is  provided  with  two  grooved  up- 
lights  ae,  bf,  fastened  together  by  a  crosspicce  ef.  The  upper  ring 
M  has  two  ears,  which  slide  in  the  grooves  of  the  uprights  ae,  bf; 
taiA  the  balloon  A  is  fitted  betweea  the  two  Hags,  and  held  firmly 
\fy  two  corka  A,  A',  which  arc  pressed  by  two  screws  g,  g'.  A  verti- 
w  piece  has  a  movable  crosspiece  mn,  serving  to  support  two  ther- 
mometera  T,  T,  of  which  the  bulbs  should  be  at  the  height  of  the 
eentre  of  the  balloon.  As  the  crosspiece  mn  is  movable,  various 
pontions  in  the  bath  can  be  given  to  the  thermometers,  in  order  to 
Moertain  whether  the  temperature  of  the  latter  be  the  same 
throughout. 

The  liquid  bath  in  which  the  balloon  is  heated  is  contuned  in 
s  east-iron  kettle  placed  over  a  furnace.  When  the  temperature 
is  not  to  esceed  212°,  the  kettle  is  filled  vrith  water,  while,  if  it  is 
eomprised  between  212°  and  257°,  it  should  contain  a  solution  of 
ehknide  of  calcium.  When  a  temperature  of  &om  257°  to  302° 
it  TM^nired,  a  fixed  oil  is  used,  giving  the  preference  to  animal  oils, 
soeh  as  neatsfoot  oil,  as  they  yield  less  vapour  at  the  same  temper- 
ature, and  their  vapours  are  less  acid  than  those  of  vegetable  oils. 
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Fig.  685. 


Lastly,  if  the  operation  demanclB  a  still  higher  temperatim, 
metaJJic  baths,  formed  of  allojrs  of  lead,  bismuth,  and  tin,  are  em- 
ployed. 

Fig.  635  represents  a  more  simple  apparatus  than  that  of  fig.  6S4, 
and  which  possesses  some  advantages  over  the  latter.  It  u  oonh 
posed  of  an  iron  rod  tp^  fastened  by  means  of  a  thumbscrew  to 

one  of  the  ears  ««f  the  kettle  V.  Aloni 
l  the  rod  tp  slides  a  pieoe  of  bent  iron  eS 
terminating  below  by  a  ring  gh^  on  which 
the  balloon  A  rests ;  while  a  second  ring 
ef,  fastened  to  an  iron  rod,  slides  along  the 
rod  cdj  and  may  be  fastened  to  it  at  any 
height  by  a  thumbscrew  t^  servii^  to  hoM 
the  balloon  in  a  fixed  position,  ft  is  soS- 
cient  to  slide  the  movable  part  cd  of  the 
support  along  the  upright  tp  to  cause  the 
balloon  to  dip  into  the  kettle  V,  where  it  is 
then  secured  by  the  thumbscrew  r.  When 
the  metallic  bath  is  used,  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  liquid  state  before  dipping  the  balloon  into  it. 

A  second  iron  rod  t^p^y  fastened  to  the  ear  «',  holds  the  iir 
thermometer  B,  resembling  that  which  will  be  described  in  a  note 
at  psge  414. 

The  bath  is  gradually  heated,  taking  care  that  the  temperature 
shall  constantly  rise ;  and  when  the  liquid  contained  in  the  bal- 
loon has  boiled,  it  begins  to  distil,  and  its  vapour  drives  off  the  iir 
contained  in  the  vessel,  which  partly  escapes  by  the  point  a.  K 
the  substance  bo  valuable,  the  greater  portion  of  that  which  is 
evolved  can  be  collected,  by  introducing  the  point  a  into  a  small 
tube  closed  at  one  end.  The  temperature  is  then  raised  until  the 
point  at  which  the  examination  is  to  be  made  is  approached,  when 
all  the  doors  of  the  furnace  are  closed,  and,  stirring  the  bath  con- 
stantly, the  moment  is  awaited  when  the  temperature  becomes  sta- 
tionary. The  temperature  being  marked,  the  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp  is  passed  imder  that  part  of  the  stem  of  the  balloon  which 
projects  from  the  fluid,  in  order  that  no  condensed  drops  shall 
remain ;  after  which  the  point  a  is  Quickly  closed,  and  the  hei^t 
T'  of  the  barometer  noted  down.  The  balloon  is  then  removed 
from  the  bath,  and  detached  when  it  is  cooled. 

The  temperature  T  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  requires  a  cot* 
rection,  which  becomes  of  ^eat  importance  in  high  temperatures, 
and  which  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  mercurial  column,  not  being  plunged  into  the  bath,  remuia 
at  a  very  low  temperature.  Let  t  be  the  temperature,  indicated  by 
a  small  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  kept  in  contact  with  Uie 
tube  of  the  principal  thermometer,  at  the  height  of  about  one-half 
of  the  mercurial  column  which  rises  above  the  level  of  the  haA; 
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and  9  the  diyision  of  the  principal  thermometer,  at  about  2  or  3 
centimetres  above  the  level  of  the  bath :  it  may  then  be  admitted 
that  (T— 0)  represents  the  portion  of  the  mercnrial  column  at 
the  average  temperature  t.     Now,  this  portion  would  dilate  by 

(T— d) .  ^j  if  it  were  heated  from  f  to  T ;  for  which  reason  the 

true  temperature  T^  of  the  bath  is  obtained  by  adding  to  the  tem- 
perature observed  T  the  number  of  degrees  represented  by  the 

expression  (T— d) .  ^'« 

But  as  the  temperature  T'  is  that  of  the  mercurial  thermometer, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  the  temperature  T^'  which  corresponds  to  it 
on  the  air  thermometer.  Mercurial  thermometers  agree  necessarily 
from  32^  to  212^,  which  are  the  fixed  points  by  which  their  scales 
are  governed;  while  they  difier  at  a  temperature  above  212^, 
because  the  various  kinds  of  glass  of  which  the  bulbs  of  thermome- 
ters are  made  do  not  obey  the  same  law  of  expansion.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  simultaneous  temperatures  indicated,  1st, 
by  a  mercurial  thermometer,  of  which  the  bulb  is  made  of  the  ordi- 
narv  glass  used  in  Paris  for  making  chemical  tubes ;  2dly,  bv  a  mer- 
cunal  thermometer,  of  which  the  oulb  is  of  crystal  from  Ghoisy-le- 
Roi ;  and  3dly,  by  an  air  thermometer,  of  which  the  volume  of  air  is 
constant  and  the  pressure  variable.* 

SimuUaneoui  Teinperature$ 

Of  amereorbl  thOTBO-  Of  »  mtreaitel  thermo-  Of  an  air* 

meter  of  ordinary  glaai.  mater  of  OTitaL  tbarmMnatar. 

100<»  centigrade   100"  lOO" 

109.98 110.06 110 

119.95 120.12 120 

129.91 180.20 180 

139.85 140.29 140 

149.80 150.40 150 

159.74 160.52 160 

169.68 170.65 170 

179.68 180.80 180 

189.65 191.01 190 

199.70 201.25 200 

209.75 211.53 210 

219.80 221.82 220 

229.85 282.16 280 

289.90 242.55 240 

2S0.05 258.00 250 

260.20 268.44 260 

270.88 278.90 270 

280.62 284.48 280 

290.80 295.10 290 

*  Thb  b«iaK  ft  ■enly  Mm^fm^tn  table,  the  eentimde  diTisions  l>«Te  not  been 
MReeted  to  »•  oorwmmUbk  Impwntnree  of  the  Fahrenheit  ac»le. — IT.  L.  F. 
SkS 
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801.08° 305.72 800 

811.45 816.45 810 

321.80 327.25 820 

332.40 338.22 880 

343.00 349.30 840 

354.00 360.50 850 

When  the  operation  is  perfonned  at  higher  temperatures,  aVm 
570°  (Fahrenheit)  for  example,  and  great  exactness  is  required,  it 
is  better  to  substitute  an  air  for  a  mercurial  thermometer ;  which  b 
absolutely  neceaaary  when  660°  is  exceeded,  since  at  this  tempcr 
ature  mercury  boils  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  the  boiling  manifests  itself  even  at  somewhat  lower  tempera- 
tures in  thermometers  perfectly  freed  from  air,  unless  the  califm  of 
the  tube  be  so  small  as  to  present  great  resistance  to  the  ascent  of 
tiie  metal.     In  a  note,*  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  we  ahall  ezplaia 

*  The  til  thermometer  nsed  in  the«e  experimento  eontuts  of  a  nmple  ejlb- 
drlcal  glau  reserroir,  of  About  2  oentimetreB  in  diameter  uid  12  or  IS  ecntimetoti 
Id  length,  aod  termin&tiiig  b;  a  capillary  tube,  of  which  the  ealibr*  ia  I  or  2  mS&- 
metres,  and  which  ia  bent  to  &  right  angle,  and  drawn  oat  at  ita  end.  Tht 
leaerroir  ab  is  kept  in  the  bath,  alongside  of  the  balloon  in  which  the  vapour  ii  la 
be  generated.  The  first  step  is  to  perfectly  dry  the  rcterroir  ab,  by  cremtiBg  • 
Tucuuin  in  it  scTernl  times,  and  allowing  air  to  enter  which  haa  been  dried,  bf 
passing  through  a  tube  filled  with  pumice-stone  soaked  in  concentrated  •Blphiric 
acid ;  after  which  Ihe  bath  is  heated,  and,  when  the  tcmperatare  become*  ititine 
ary  at  the  point  at  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  terminated,  the  point  of  the  bat- 
looji  and  that  of  the  air  thermometer  aro  closed  Bimnitaneonsly,  by  meani  of  a  laBf. 
r  ia  then  placed  on  the  metallic  support  represented  in  Sg.  itt, 
'  which  closes  a  tubnlure  mode  in  the  centre  of  iht 
disk  gh,  while  the  curTcd  point  ed  enter*  a  null 
mercurial  bath.  The  extremity  of  the  ptnnt  bciag 
broken  with  a  pincers,  the  merenrj  riaet  ia  tkt 
tube  and  partly  filla  the  Teserroir  a(,  which  ii 
BuiTonnded  with  pQoiided  ice,  in  order  to  redan 
the  temperature  of  the  air  it  contAina  to  S!*, 
when  the  open  point  is  closed  with  a  bell  of  aoft 


vessel  A,  a  small  iron  apoon  h  ia  naed,  ■oldttcl 
to  an  iron  rod  ne,  which  slidaa  along  a  hori- 
vontal  bar  vi,  itwlf  movable  along  the  tv 
tical  foot  (I ;  the  movable  rod  vi  being  ftzid  it 
such  a  height  that  the  bowl  of  the  apoon.  Hied 
with  soft  wax,  is  eiaoUy  at  the  height  and  iatht 
direeUon  of  the  point  td.     It  ia  therefore  nB- 


tn  along  the  hortiontal  n 
theveasel  Ais  then  exactly  levelled  to  the  paint  ■ 
of  a  double-pointed  acrew  M;  the  iee  which  nr- 
rounded  the  reservoir  at  is  ramorad,  aad,  vhia 
the  mercurial  column  ■'♦-'■t  the  leiiniiiilie  if 
the  soiTounding  air,  the  dlAmee  of  hel^Aha- 
tween  the  marcniy  In  the  inhiuIi  ■!  mat  the 
upper  point  k  ia  ezaetlj  meaaved,  \j  — — —  tt 
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the  maimer  of  ammging  an  air  thermometer^  and  deducing  the 
temperature  from  it. 

The  balloon  A  having  been  well  wiped  and  washed  with  alcohol, 


a  oathetometer ;  and  by  adding  to  this  difference  the  length  of  the^rew  ki,  the 
height  A  of  the  oolamn  of  mercorj  eloTated  in  the  air  thermometer  is  obtained. 
Let  A«  be  this  height  at  82^  H.  the  height  of  the  barometer  also  at  82°,  when  the 
point  d  ifl  olosed  with  wax ;  then  will  (H, — hj)  represent  the  elastic  force  of  the 
air  in  the  reserroir  tU>  at  the  temperature  of  82°.  The  support  is  then  inverted, 
the  air  thermometer  removed,  after  having  detached  the  spoon  ti,  and  it  is  weighed 
with  the  mercury  contained :  let  its  weight  be  represented  by  Q.  The  thermome- 
ter is  then  filled  with  mercury,  which  is  boiled  to  drive  off  the  last  bubbles  of  air ; 
the  point  ed  being  kept,  during  this  time,  in  a  small  capsule  filled  with  mercury. 
When  the  apparatus  is  cool^  it  is  surrounded  with  melting  ice,  and  completely 
filled  with  mercury  at  82° ;  when  it  is  again  weighed,  giving  now  the  weight  Q'. 
The  weight  q  of  the  envelope  of  glass  alone  being  ascertiSned,  after  having  emptied 
it  of  mercury,  (Q — q)  is  therefore  the  weight  of  the  mercury  at  82°,  and  (Q — q) 
is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  when  it  was  on  the  support. 
(Q* —  Q)  therefore  represents  the  weight  of  the  mercury  at  82°,  which  occupies  the 
same  volume  as  the  air  remaining  in  the  thermometer  when  it  is  at  82°,  and  under 
the  preesure  (H,— A,.)    If  we  designate  by  /  the  density  of  the  mercury  at  82°, 

Q— 9  Q— Q 

—j--  represents  the  capacity  in  eubio  centimetres  of  the  thermometer,  and  —j— 

the  volume  which  the  air  occupies  in  this  apparatus  at  the  moment  of  closing  the 
point  c  with  wax. 

Now,   the  capacity  of  the  thermometer,  at  the  temperature  T,  being -^^^ 


(I4-AT),  the  volume  of  air  ,  ^  at  82°  and  under  the  pressure  (H, — A,),  there- 
fore occupies,  when  it  is  raised  to  the  temperature  T,  and  under  the  pressure  H., 
a  volume  -^-j-^  (1-f  itT).    The  volume  atsumed  by  a  volume  of  air  — j^  at  82° 

and  under  the  pressure  (H, — A,),  when  raised  to  the  temperature  T  and  under 
the  pressure  H',,  may  be  calculated,  by  the  known  laws  of  the  expannon  of  air, 
under  changes  of  temperature  and  presenre ;  and  is  thus  found  to  be, 

?^(1+0.00867,T)?^*. 

whieh  leads  to  the  equation, 

5^(1+0.00867.T)?^*-.^(1  -AT), 

wh«nee 

i+w        <y— Q    H«--A« 

T  may  be  deduced  flrom  this  equation,  but  there  is  no  neoesrity  of  knowing  its 
▼alue  in  order  to  calculate  the  density  of  the  vapour,  which,  in  fact,  is  represented 
hf  the  eTpression 

0.0012982  .  v.,  _J;tl^-=  .  ^. 

1  +  OJ00387.T     7(10 

Snbttftiiliig  te  ij^jitiSTj'  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  found,  there  results  for  the  ezpres- 
ilMi  of  Hm  diHlljf  iTtlM  Ttprar, 

Q'— g        700 


if  neceBBary,  its  weight  F  is  accimtely  ascertained,  taking  on  to 
operate  as  much  as  possible  imder  the  Bune  (nrconutaneca  of  tcft- 
peratore  and  pressure  as  were  observed  in  weighing  the  emptj  bsl- 

TheprocesE  described  ({ 1236}  ia  ftppllMbl«t«)tliad«t«miii*U(iBof  IkadvwIiM 
of  tli«  f  aponr  of  %\l  rol&tile  organio  enbttanoM,  and  that  of  Tolktila  Bucral  Mb- 
lUDoet,  when  the  temperature  need  not  bo  ralttd  abof*  B80° ;  bat  it  u  of  diBiJi 
application  to  higher  temperatnrta,  becanae  tba  glaaa  aoftona,  and  tha  1hI1»ib 
becomeg  misehapen  from  the  preMoro  of  the  raeUUifl  bath  in  which  it  it  hMud. 
Bj  aonductiDg  the  eiperiment  in  the  method  aboat  to  b«  dMcribed,  kuot  nMlB 
may  b«  obtained  oTon  at  the  temperatore  of  llOO"  or  1200°. 

Two  tubes  at,  a'b',  (fig.  G37,)  of  the  eame  length  and  diamstor,  mada  of  a«  kvd 
glass  as  possible,  are  used,  one  of  which  serrM  a*  an  air  thwrmomater,  wUs  tkt 
■eoond  is  iutended  to  contain  the  rapoar  of  the  Tolatilt  anbatanoa.  TIm  laMr  ii 
oouposed  of  a  rcserroir  a'b',  a  eapillarj  portion  b'lf,  and  a  larger  portion  tf,  ia 
which  *  portion  of  the  Tolatiliied  substanoe  which  eaoapM  ftom  Uia  iwmuir  a*!* 
Is  condensed  ;  and  the  air  thermometer  terminatoa  in  a  capiUarj  tube  Ae,  totbttal 
of  wliieh  is  lated  a  small  steal  stopeook  r.  The  two  tnbea  arc  ans&gad  iliiajafc 
of  each  other,  on  a  small  anpport  mad*  of  three  parallel  diaka  of  aMat-iroa,  mU 
t  -mTrnt'  av  together  b/  Iron  ro^  Tbt 
'  rt  a  fc  II  ■  ■  air  thermomat^  has  prtri- 
3^  ontljr  beoB  flDed  with  Aj 
^P*    ■'''  ""^  '  o^^aia  qnsati^ 

p.     g„  Bih  of  the  vapom  otwUA 

Fig.  687.  j^v^   be   .■  ■       •     ■   ■ 


been  inbodaced  Into  the  tube  a'fe'.     They  are  heated  riffloltanaotuly  ia  ^ap- 
paratus (fig.  638),  made  of  two  or  three  oonoeMrie  iheet-iron  tobaa,  ckMl  M 

metre,  the  pipea  being  iabe- 
daeed  into  a  eaat-ina  tUt 
ABCD,  plkMd  on  a  saa- 
ejliudrlBal   grate^  ae  that  it 


f  OoaL 


Fig.  68B.  The    apparatu    beiag  u- 

ranged,  the  graU  ia  Ailed  witk 

bnming  coals,  and  the  temperatnre  rapidly  raleed,  avoiding  all  canaa  of  mHb 

cooling.     When  the  roUtile  snbstaaee  is  distilled,  and  the  exeeaa  haa  eonrlsassd 

in  the  cold  portion  of  Ihe  tnbe  e'f,  the  temperatore  Is  afun  raiaad,  (if  the  glt« 

does  not  become  misshapen,)  thii  time  as  slowly  ar *•'-      ■""—  -" *■  - 

the  air  thermometer  is  then 

which  terminates  the  Tapoo 

lamp.     The  hei([fat  11'  of  the  barometer  being  now  noted  down,  the  anpport,  «ilb 

the  tirg  tubes,  which  arc  allowed  to  cool  completely,  is  remored. 

In  order  lo  determine  the  temperatnre  T  to  which  the  tir  ther 
been  raised,  the  laller  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  manomcti 
(Gg.  tiS'J.)  which  is  compoaed  of  two  tubes /i?,  hi,  laled  into  a  piece  having  aili^ 
eo(k  R.  resembling  that  of  the  figure,  the  npper  end  of  the  tube  ii  b«ag  aMi, 
while  the  tube/jf  is  tenninated  by  a  bent  capillary  tnbe,  to  which  a  atael  tabwsn 
>  has  been  luted.  Fig.  (J40  represents  a  section  of  the  stopcock  tsbalna  r, 
monnted  on  the  air  thrrmometrr,  and  a  section  of  the  tubolore  «  of  the  naaeme- 
ter.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  tubulure  is  terminated  by  a  plain  aai&aaai 
and  a  projecting  cone  o.  while  the  second  has  alio  a  plain  rarfkoa  aViada 
hollow  cone  o'.  which  exactly  fits  the  plain  snrfkce  and  prqJeetlBC  aoaa  <t  lia 
other.     In  order  to  close   them  hermetically,  it  ir  -"«— *  •-  — —  ••—  ■ — 


parts  against  each  other,  bv  means  of  the  pineen,  (<g.  HI,)  w1 
withecrewB,  after  haiiug  poured  in  a  (Ball  quati^a(meltad«M«tafew 
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loon ;  and  in  case  the  new  circiimstanceB  shovld  differ  greatly  from 
the  former  onea,  a  correction  will  be  necessary,  which,  however,  we 
shall  not  mention,  as  in  general  it  may  be  neglebted. 


Fig.  689. 


Fig.  641. 


The  mano- 
meter  has  been 
filled  with  mer- 
cury before 
adapting  the 
thermometer  to 
it;  and  the  lat- 
ter is  then 
completely  enr- 
rounded  by 
melting  ice, 
when  the  mer- 
J'  cury  of  the  ma- 
nometer is  al- 
lowed to  escape 
through  the 
stopcock  R  so 
as  to  produce 
a  great  differ- 
ence between 
the  IcTel  in  the 
columns  fy,  hi. 
The  stopcock  r 
is  then  opened, 
and  a  portion 
of  the  reserroir 
ab  allowed  to 
enter  the  tube 


^A,  after  which  mercury  is  careftUly  poured  into  the  tube/n  so  as  to  bring  its 
lerel  accurately  to  a  mark  a  at  the  top  of  the  tube  gh.  The  next  step  is  to  mea- 
sure, by  the  cathetometer,  the  difference  A  of  the  height  of  the  mercurial  columns, 
and  to  mark  the  temperature  $  of  the  small  thermometer  at  the  side  of  the  manome- 
ter, as  well  as  the  height  H"  of  the  barometer.  The  Tolume  of  air  is  then  composed 
of  the  Tolume  \\  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  air  thermometer  a6e,  kept  at  82^, 
and  of  the  Tolume  v  which  the  air  occupies  in  the  manometer  at  the  tempera- 
ture $,    The  weight  of  this  air  is 

0.0012982  gm.  [V'+.  iqpjj^]  ^- 

Now  the  same  quantity  of  air  occupied,  at  the  unknown  temperature  T,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  dodng  the  stopcoidu,  a  Tolume  V  (l-fAT),  and  its  weight  was  expressed  by 


0.0012982  gm. .  y\^xi^,'s  •  fiJ  ? 


iothat 


whenos 


a0012982  [V'+til^sso] 


TflO 


0.0012982  .V->,^^Jg^.y>^% 


i+ojooMiT.r       L  """"^'i+o-ooaei.tfj 


H,-A« 


The  feeoad  aeiBbfr  of  the  equation  contains  only  known  quantities,  except, 

iadeedt  Iheratle  ym  wUah  is  detenained  in  the  following  manner :— The  tube  a^ 

being  delaehed  ttom  the  BaaoBeler,  the  tube  gh  is  completely  filled  with  mercury ; 
■■d  then,  bringlBg  the  etopeoek  S  Into  the  position  of  fig.  689,  the  mercury  in  the 
UggkiM  aUowed  to  seoepe  nntil iti  lerel  reaches  the  mark  «,  while  the  mercury 

27 
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P'—  (P— p)  therefore  represents  the  weight  of  the  Tolatik  nb- 
Btance  which  renins  in  the  balloon,  the  point  of  which  hciiig 
broken  under  the  mercury,  the  atmospheric  pressure  causes  the 


which  escapos  is  collected  in  a  small  bottie  and  weighed.  Ita  weight  inmy  be 
sidered  as  representing  the  Tolome  v.  The  merenry  is  attowed  to  escape  from  ike 
leg  ffh,  it  ontil  its  level  reaches  another  mark  /g,  on  the  tnbe  ^h,  when  tne  qvamiij 
thus  obtained,  being  weighed,  compoonds  to  aTolome  v*  which  eboiild  be  a  aolablt 
fraction  of  the  capacity  of  the  thermometer-tube.  This  being  done,  and  the  levd 
of  the  mercury  reaching  the  mark  «  of  the  manometer,  under  the  pieeaiue  cf  thi 
atmosphere,  the  air  thermometer  is  fitted  to  the  manometer,  the  fesenoiretbeiag 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  As  the  two  eolnmna  of  mcmij 
are  on  a  level  in  the  manometer,  there  is  a  volume  of  air  (V'-4-p)  under  the  extv- 
nal  pressure  H.  The  mercury  is  allowed  to  flow  ftom  the  two  legs  of  the  Baae- 
meter,  by  bringing  the  stopcock  R  into  the  position  in  the  figure,  and  the  lercl  ef 
the  mercury  is  brought  to  the  mark  0 ;  when  the  two  columns  are  now  no  losffr 
on  a  level,  and  their  difference  of  height  h  can  be  measured.  There  is,  therefore. 
a  volume  of  air  (V'+v^v^)  under  the  pressure  (H— A) ;  and  agreeablj  to  the  lav 
of  Mariotte, 

\'+v         H-A 

V'+tl+v'^    H   ' 

whence  the  volume  V  may  be  deduced. 

It  now  only  remains  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  vaponr  which  fiUed  the  re- 
servoir a'b'  at  the  moment  of  closing  it,  and  the  capacity  of  the  reserroir.  It  utj 
be  admitted  that  the  reservoir  a'b'  does  not  contain  any  air,  because  there  wii 
originally  introduced  into  it  a  quantity  of  volatile  matter  sufficient  to  expd  tD 
the  air.  The  closed  end  of  the  tube  is,  therefore,  broken,  and  the  latter  weighed 
filled  with  air  and  the  substance  it  contains ;  after  which  its  weight  is  again 
tained  when  the  substance  has  been  removed,  the  difference  of  weight  «>: 
ing  the  weight  of  the  substance.  In  order  to  obtain  the  volume  V  of  the 
the  quantity  of  water  which  will  fill  it  is  weighed ;  and  now  all  the  eleraenti  at 
known  which  are  necessary  to  calculate  the  density  of  the  rapoor,  by  means  of  tht 
formula 


0.0012982 .  V. -fJ^.  ^% 


1-hff 


the  value  ascertained  by  the  air  thermometer  being  substituted  for  iA^]oam:t 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  substance,  the  density  of  whose  vapoor  is 
to  be  determined,  is  changed  by  absorbing  oxygen  fk>om  the  air  at  the  high  um- 
perature  at  which  it  volatilises ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  the 
tube  afb'  with  nitrogen  gas,  and  further,  in  order  to  prevent  the  air  from  eatariag 
freely,  to  fit  a  pointed  tube  by  means  of  a  cork  to  the  tube  e^d'. 

By  means  of  the  process  just  described,  the  density  of  any  vapour  might  be  de- 
termined at  very  high  temperatures,  if  it  were  possible  to  procure  glass  tabes  ef 
sufficient  hardness ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  strongest  glass  softens  at  a  red*heat, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  used  for  higher  temperatures.  Porcelain  tnbes,  how- 
ever, made  of  the  same  shape  as  the  glass  tubes,  by  the  process  described  ia 
2  715,  might  answer  the  purpose.  It  is,  moreover,  unnecessary  to  hermctieany 
seal  the  fine  point  e'tf,  when  the  substance  boils  at  a  very  high  temperatve. 
because  there  is  then  no  fear,  at  the  moment  of  withdrawing  the  tnbes  from  the 
cylinders,  that  a  portion  of  the  vapours  which  escape  from  the  reserroir  mi^ 
re-enter  the  latter. 

But  there  are  volatile  substances,  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  wUch  it  wesU 
bo  very  interesting  to  know,  and  wUch,  at  a  high  temperalare,  attack  the  alka- 
line silicates ;  in  which  case  tubes  of  glass  or  porodsln  can  no  looMr  he 

and  resort  must  be  then  had  to  metallic  tubes,  previonBly  fllled  with  alf 

The  portion  of  the  volatile  substance  which  remains  in  the 
contain  the  vapour  is  then  determined  by  ohendeal 
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liquid  to  ascend,  and  completely  fill  the  balloon,  if  the  air  has  been 
entirely  driven  out  by  the  vaponr,  as  we  shall  suppose  to  be  the 
case.  The  balloon  is  then  inverted,  when  the  volatile  substance,  if 
it  is  liquid,  ascends  in  the  neck,  and  may  be  removed  with  a  pipette. 
The  balloon  is  filled  with  mercury,  which  is  afterward  measured  by 
being  poured  into  a  large  bell-dass  divided  into  cubic  centimetres ; 
by  which  means  the  capacity  V  of  the  balloon,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature tj  is  exactly  found.  If  k  represents  the  coefficient  of  the 
average  expansion  of  glass,  between  the  temperature  t  and  T,  the 
capacity  of  the  balloon  will  be  V  (1+kT)  at  the  temperature  T. 
The  voliune  V  (1+iT)  of  vapour  ot  the  volatile  substance,  at  the 
temperature  T  and  under  the  pressure  H'o,  therefore  weighs  (P'— 
P+p),  while  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  atmospheric  air, 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure,  is 

0.0012932  gm.  V  (1 +*T)  j^,;^ .  ^ . 

Thus  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  the  substance  is  represented  by 

T'-T+p 

0.0012932.  V(l+A:T).j:pi5jj5.^. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  vapour  had  entirely  expelled  the  air 
from  the  balloon,  and  consequently  that  the  latter  was  entirely  filled 
with  mercury;  which,  however,  is  rarely  the  case,  as  most  fre- 
quently a  bubble  of  air  remains,  and  sometimes  the  remaining  vo- 
lume of  air  amounts  to  even  more  than  that,  when  the  vapour  is 
very  dense,  and  a  large  quantity  of  material  has  not  been  origin- 
ally introduced  into  the  balloon.  The  experiment  does  not  fail  on 
this  account,  for  it  is  sufficient  to  collect  this  volume  t;  of  air  in  a 
small  graduated  bell-glass,  and  to  measure  it  exactly.  This  volume 
V  weighs 

0.0012932  gm.«j,5:^5j:p.^--/, 

t"  and  H^'o  representing  the  surrounding  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  air  at  the  moment  of  measuring  the  volume  v. 

The  weight  of  vapour  in  the  balloon,  at  the  moment  of  closing  it, 

w  therefore  (P'—P+p—;>0- 

The  volume  v  of  aur  occupies  in  the  balloon,  at  the  moment  of 

closing  it,  at  the  temperature  T,  and  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  the 

pressure  H'«,  a  volume 

The  volume  ooeupied  by  the  vapour  in  the  balloon,  at  the  tempera- 
ture T  andvnder  the  pressure  H',,  is  therefore  only  [V  (1+*T)— v'] ; 
and  as  an  eoiial  vidiime  of  air,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  tem- 
peratore  ana  prsHare,  weighs 

0.001298 gm.  [V  (1+iT)  - 1;']  v^;,^.^ 
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the  density  of  the  vapour  is  therefore 

P^-P+f-j/ 

0.0012932  [V(l+ftT)-r']TFa^Bra.S. 

In  accurate  experiments,  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  but  s 
very  small  quantity  of  air  in  the  balloon,  in  order  as  mndi  m 
possible  to  avoid  corrections,  which  always  poBBess  some  degree  of 
uncertainty. 

The  average  coefficient  k  of  the  expansion  of  jglass,  between  the 
temperatures  0  and  T,  varies  with  the  different  kmda  of  gla» ;  and 
varies,  moreover,  in  the  same  glass,  with  the  temperature  T.  We 
subjoin  its  value,  at  different  intervals  of  temperature,  for  the  ordi- 
nary glass  of  which  the  balloons  used  in  Parisian  laboratories  are 
maae: 

Between  0°  and  100° *— 0.0000276 

"         150    0.0000284 

«         200    0.0000291 

«         250    0.0000298 

«         300    0.0000306 

«         350    0.0000813 

Organic  substances  which  boil  at  high  temperatures  are  fre- 
quency easily  altered  by  the  air,  at  the  temperature  to  which  their 
vapours  must  be  heated  in  order  to  obtain  constant  densities ;  in 
which  case,  care  must  be  taken  to  fill  the  balloon  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  when  it  is  placed  in  the  kettle,  before  heating  the  latter. 
For  tnis  purpose,  the  point  of  the  balloon  is  made  to  conununicste 
with  a  small  air-pump,  to  the  second  tubulure  of  which  an  apparatoi 
disengaging  carbonic  acid  gas  is  adapted;  and  a  vacuum  beinx 
made  several  times,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  allowed  to  enter  each 
time,  the  rest  of  the  experiment  is  then  conducted  as  usual. 

In  many  cases  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  determine  the  denaty 
of  a  vapour  under  a  pressure  below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  beeane 
then  the  substance  boils  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  in  general  it 
is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  so  high  in  order  to  obtun 
constant  densities.  This  result  is  particularly  advantageous  when 
substances  easily  altered  by  heat  are  operated  on,  and  the  boifing 
point  of  which  is  high.  In  this  case,  a  capillary  tube  oi,  tenninal- 
t/  c  I  ^^S  ^^  ^  larger  one  cd^  is  soldered  to  the  bidloon,  (fig. 
"  ' —  642 ;)  and  the  latter  being  placed  in  the  bath,  the  tabe 
cd  is  made  to  communicate  vrith  a- large  bottle  placed  m 


a  water-bath  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  approadi- 

ing  that  of  the  surrounding  temperature;   wlule  the 

second  tubulure  of  the  bottle  is  made  to  cominiiiiieate 

^'    "'    with  a  mercurial  manometer  which  indicatea  the  iater- 

nal  pressure  at  every  moment,  and  with  an  air-punn,  by  meana  of 

which  the  air  in  the  bottle  and  balloon  is  reduced  to  the  dennd 
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degree  of  elasdciiT*  The  experiinetit  is  then  conducted  in  the  Bamo 
manner  as  when  the  operation  is  performed  nnder  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere ;  it  bemg  sufficient  to  substitute  in  the  formula  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  observed  on  the  manometer,  for  the  baro- 
metric pressure  H'o* 

The  second  method,  which  has  just  been  described,  to  determine 
the  densities  of  vapours  of  volatile  substances,  may  furnish  very  in- 
accurate results  when  it  is  applied  to  very  impure  substances,  for 
example,  to  those  containing  a  small  quantity  of  less  volatile  mat- 
ter, the  density  of  whose  vapour  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
substance  being  examined.  The  error  increases  with  the  quantity 
of  the  substance  introduced  into  the  balloon,  because  the  less  vola- 
tile matter  is  necessarily  concentrated  in  it,  and  the  vapour  finally 
filling  the  balloon  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign 
matter  than  the  substance  which  was  introduced  into  it.  It  is 
necessary,  whenever  any  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  substance,  the  density  of  whose  vapour  is  to  be  determined 
by  this  method,  to  carefully  collect  the  portion  of  matter  which 
remains  in  the  balloon,  and  subject  it  to  analysis,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  its  composition  differs  appreciably  from  that  of  the  original 
substance. 

§  1237.  It  still  remains  to  explain  the  method  of  comparing  the 
density  of  vapour  afforded  by  experiment  with  the  theoretical  den- 
sity calculated  from  the  formula,  when  the  latter  is  determined. 
We  will  take  alcohol  as  an  example. 

The  experiments  detailed  (§  1284)  assign  1.602  for  the  density 
of  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  within  the  limits  of  temperature  in  which 
this  vapour  obeys  the  laws  of  permanent  gases.  The  formula  which 
we  have  adopted  for  the  equivalent  of  alcohol  is  GJELO,.  Now,  as 
the  density  of  hydrogen  is  known  to  be  0.0692,  and  2  volumes  have 
been  adopted  as  its  gaseous  equivalent,  the  6  cquivs.  of  hydrogen 
are  therefore  represented  by  12  volumes  of  this  gas,  which  weigh 
12+0.0692-0.8804. 

The  hypothetic  density  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  being  0.8290, 
(S  208,)  and  its  gaseous  equivalent  being  represented  by  1  vol.,  the 
4  equivs.  of  carbon  are  therefore  represented  by  4  vols,  of  vapour 
of  carbon,  which  weigh  4  X  0.8290  »  8.8160. 

The  denuty  of  oxygen  gas  is  1.1056,  and  its  equivalent  is  repre- 
sented by  1  vol.;  ana  2  equivs.  of  oxygen  are  therefore  represented 
by  2x1.1066 -2.2112. 

The  formula  CJifi^  therefore  gives 

4  eq.  of  carbon 8.8160 

6  "        W^brogen 0.8804 

2  «        oygen 2.2112 

6.8576 


Now,  rinoe  =v^»Lfi894  dHEm  but  little  from  the  number  1.602, 
Vol.  n.— 8L 


t 
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Tvhich  has  been  found  by  direct  experiment,  the  oondadon  maT  be 
drawn  that  the  equivalent  G^H, 0,  of  alcohol  is  represented  dj  4 
volumes  of  vapour. 

The  difference  between  the  theoretical  number  1.5894  and  the 
number  1.602  found  by  experiment,  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
slight  errors  which  always  occur  in  determinations  of  this  kind; 
and  similar,  and  even  greater  differences  are  observed,  when  tk 
experiments  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  exactness.  This  ■ 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  elasticity  of  gases,  and  their  expsa- 
sion  by  heat,  which  we  have  admitted  as  being  strictly  the  same  Ibr 
all  the  gases  above  taken  into  account,  are  not  really  so  under  the  dr- 
cumstances  accessible  to  our  means  of  observation.  The  gases  which 
have  not  yet  been  liquefied  differ  from  it  themselves  very  widely,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  very  probable  tliat 
the  differences  are  greater  for  the  majority  of  vapours,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  OASES. 

§  1238.  We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  analysis 
of  gaseous  substances  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  either  for  the 
sake  of  determining  the  composition  of  definite  gases,  or  the  pro- 
portions in  which  such  gases  existed  in  mixtures.  We  have  described 
the  most  simple  processes  used  by  chemists,  but  as  the  processes  do 
not  afford  the  degree  of  precision  demanded  by  the  subject,  we  shaO 
now  describe  other  processes  by  which  a  precision  can  be  attained, 
in  the  analysis  of  gases,  which  is  not  exceeded  by  any  of  the  moK 
exact  manipulations  of  chemical  analysis.  We  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  suppose  that  it  is  required  to  analyze  a  mixture  of  atmo- 
spheric air  and  carbonic  acid ;  and,  while  applying  the  processes 
already  described,  we  shall  discuss  the  causes  of  error  to  which 
they  are  subject. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  certain  volume  of  this  mixture  13 
measured  over  mercury  in  a  graduated  cylinder,  and  that  in  order 
to  be  more  certain  of  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  gas,  the  latter 
was  saturated  with  moisture  by  leaving  the  sides  of  the  cylinder 
slightly  damp. 

The  first  difiSculty  which  presents  itself  is.  What  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas,  and  what  its  elastic  force  ?  The  temperature  of  the 
gas  is  generally  assumed  as  that  indicated  by  a  thermometer  placed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cylinder ;  but  is  it  always  certain  that  the  two 
temperatures  are  identical?  As  to  the  pressure,  it  is  generally 
reduced  to  an  equality  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  by  properly 
sinking  the  cylinder  into  the  mercury-bath ;  a  process  which  pos- 
sesses out  little  accuracy;  or,  indeed,  when  the  operation  is  effected 
more  exactly,  a  certain  column  of  mercury  is  left  upraised,  and 
measured  by  a  graduated  scale,  or  better  stOl,  by  the  process  de- 
scribed in  the  note  to  page  414. 
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In  oriler  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  a  eon- 
ocntratcd  solution  of  caustic  potassa  is  introduce  J  into  the  bell-glass, 
iinil  the  lattur  is  shaken ;  after  which  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  is  determined  by  again  ntcaeuring  the  gascooB  volume.  But 
I  the  second  meaouriog  is  still  more  uncertain  than  the  first,  for,  to 
ilifEculties  already  pointed  out,  is  added  that  of  ascertaining 
Hie  degree  of  moisture  of  the  gas  in  the  presence  of  the  solution  of 
totassa ;  in  addition  to  wbicu,  the  form  of  the  meniscus  of  thu 
nuid  is  now  changed  from  convex  to  concave;  and  the  sides  of  the 
e  moistened  with  a  viscous  liquid,  which  diminishes  ap- 
Kciably  its  diameter. 

'■  These  difficulties  are  overcome  by  replacing  the  solution  of  potaaea 
/  a  small  ball  of  potassa  affixed  to  a  platinum  wire,  by  which  it  is 
btroducod  into  the  bell-glass  through  the  mercury ;  but  in  this  case 
I  carbonic  acid  is  very  glonly  absorbed,  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  wwt,  not 


.wn  the  hall  of  potassa,  and  the  latter  roust  be  again  introduced 
'  allowed  to  remain  for  at  least  12  hours;  when  the  result  of  a 
nd  measurement  of  the  gas  should  be  identical  with  the  first. 
The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  remaining  gas  is  determined, 
;her  from  the  gaseous  volume  which  disappears  when  this  gas  is 
imcd  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  or  by  the  diminution  of  a 
Jume  of  the  gas  when  left  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  con- 
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tact  iritli  a  BnbBtance  vhich  combineB  wiUi  taygen.  The  manntT 
of  effecting  this  absorption  bj  phosphortu  biw  alreadj  beeo  ex- 
plained, (§946 ;)  and  in  §  83  the  eodiometer  in  which  the  analjn  b 
made  by  combustion  was  described ;  bat  the  procen  im  bIwbjb  haUc, 
withodt  regard  to  the  method  adopted,  to  earne  at  the  oraaes  d 
error  pointed  out  above. 

§  1239.  With  the  endiometric  appuatoB  aboat  to  be  describtd 
these  anmljaea  can,  ontW 
other  hand,  be  peifomed 
very  rapidly,  and  irithdit 
auT  danger  of  the  men^ 
taintieB  Just  mentioMd. 
Fig.  648  Tcprewnta  the 
geometrical  projection  of 
the  anterior  siufaoe,  aid 
&g.  644  gives  a  Tertieal 
section  made  through  ■ 
plane  petpendicnlar  to 
this  face;  while  laatlj, 
fig.  645  shows  a  penpee- 
tive  view  of  the  whole. 

The  apparatus  ia  ecna- 
poaed  of  two  parts,  whick 
may  be  separated  aad 
nnited  at  pleasnre ;  and, 
vhile  the  first,  or  tit 
meaturer,  serres  to  mea- 
sure the  gas  under  giren 
conditiona  of  temperature 
^  and  moisture,  in  the  se- 
cond the  gas  ia  sabjected 
to  various  absorbent  re- 
agents, on  which  accomit 


Fig.  646. 


we  shall  call  it  the  ahtorptio7t-4uhe. 

The  measurer  is  composed  of  a  tube  oi  of  15  to  20  millimetrei 
diameter  internally,  divided  into  millimetres,  and  terminating  above 
by  a  curved  capillary  tube  bcr',  while  the  lower  end  is  latea  into  a 
cast-iron  piece  p'q',  having  two  tubulures  a,  t,  and  a  atopooek  R. 
To  the  second  tubulure  i  ia  luted  a  straight  tnbe  i&,  open  at  both 
ends,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  tube  ah,  and  also  mrided  into 
millimetres.  The  stopcock  R  has  three  openings,  and  resenbks 
precisely  that  of  vhich  sections  are  seen  in  figs.  624,  625,  and  6S6, 
in  the  three  principal  positions  in  which  the  key  may  be  tamed. 
A  communication  can  therefore  be  established  at  will  betweoi  the 
tubes  ah,  ih,  or  one  or  other  of  these  tubes  only  may  be  vptnai  Ib 
the  external  air. 

The  two  vertical  tubes  and  the  cast-iron  peee  font  a  """niiiilriB 
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ttparatas  contained  ia  «  glasa  cylinder  pqp'q'  filled  with  water, 
%icU  ia  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature,  marked  by  the 
'lemiameter  T,  during  the  whole  timo  of  the  nnalyaia.  The  mano- 
^  apparatus  is  fixed  on  a  cast-iron  stand  ZZ'  furnished  with 
justing  ecrewH. 

The  absorption-tube  is  composed  of  a  bell-glass  gf,  open  at  the 
►ottom,  and  terminated  above  by  a  ciirved  oapillary  tube/er.    The 
U-^lass  dips  into  a  Email  mercurial  bath  U,  of  cast-iron,  exaotly 
iitcd  in  figs.  (J4fi  and  U47;  while  the  basin  U  ia  fixed  on  a 
plate  which  can  be  raised  at  will  along  the  vertical 
I  support  ZZ',  by  means  of  the  toothed  rack  vw,  which 
I  wurlcs    with    the    toothed    pinion   o   set    in    motion 
I  by  the  crank  B,     The  ratchet  r  arrests  the  toothed- 
I  racks  and  consequently  keeps  the  basin  U  in  any  given 
I  position.     A  counterpoise  affixed  to  the  nilchet  facili- 
tates its  working,  and,  as  it  is  turned  to  one  side  or  the 
I  other,  the  ratchet  ia  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  with  the 
I  pinion. 

The  ends  of  the  capillary  tubes  which  terminate  the 
alsorption-tube  and  measnrer  are  luted  to  two  small 
steel  stopcocks  r,  r',  the  ends  of  which  exactly  fit 
each  other,  and  wlilch  have  (he  same  shape  as  those 
presented  in  fig.  639,  scctiont)  of  which  are  seen  in  figs.  640 
i  641. 

c  absorption-tube  ia  maintained  in  a  verticiil  position  by  means 
r  pincers  u  lined  with  cork,  which  are  easily  opened  or  closed 
hen  the  tube  ia  to  bo  removed  or  replaced.  The  measurer  al>  is 
taversed  at  (  by  two  platinum  wires  opposite  to  each  other,  the 
4s  of  which  approach  to  the  distance  of  a  few  millimetres  from 
e  inside  of  the  bell-glass,  and  of  which  the  other  ends  »ro  fast- 
wd  with  wax  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  large  cylinder.  The  elec- 
c  spark  is  passed  into  the  bell-glaaa  by  means  of  these  wires ;  and 
•  water  in  the  cylinder  is  no  obstacle  if  the  spark  be  furnished  by 
Leyden  jar. 

1 1'240.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  this  apparatus  a  mixture  of  atmo- 

bcric  air  and  carbonic  acid  is  to  bo  analyzed. 

F  Through  the  tube  ik  the  measure  ab  is  filled  with  mercury,  until 

Be  latter  escapes  through  the  stopcock  r,  which  is  then  closed :  and 

k  the  same  time  the  absorption -tube  ^  is  filled  with  mercury ;  to 

•X  which  the  tube  gf  is  detached  from  the  pincers  u,  and  plunged 

)  the  bath  U,  the  stopcock  r  being  open ;    and  the  operator 

with  a  glass  tube  furnished  with  a  caoutchouc  tubulure,  the 

f  which  is  applied  to  the  plane  part  of  the  tubulure  r.    When 

b  mercury  begins  to  escape,  the  stopcock  r  is  closed. 

The  gaa  to  be  analyzed,  which  has  been  collected  under  a  small 

|]-glas8,  is  then  introduced  into  the  absorption-tube,  and  the  extra- 

lation  ia  eaiul/  pvrfonued  in  the  bath  U,  on  account  of  the  shape 
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given  to  the  latter.  The  absorption-tnbe  being  then  replaced  bj 
the  pincers  Uj  the  two  tubulures  r,  r'  are  fitted  to  each  other :  then, 
elevating  one  end  of  the  bath  U,  and  allowing  the  mercnry  of  the 
measurer  to  flow  from  the  other  through  the  cock  B,  ana  lastly, 
opening  the  stopcocks  r,  r',  the  gas  is  caused  to  pass  from  the 
absorption-tube  into  the  measiurer.  When  the  mercury  begins  to 
rise  in  the  capillary  tube  /e,  its  escape  through  the  stopcock  B  is 
slackened,  so  as  to  cause  the  mercury  to  rise  very  eently  in  the 
tube/er,  and  the  cock  r  is  closed  when  the  mercurial  colnnin  reaches 
a  mark  a,  on  the  horizontal  leg  er,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
tubulure  r.  The  level  of  the  mercuiy  is  then  brought  to  a  given 
division  m  of  the  tube  ab,  and  the  difference  in  hei^t  of  the  two 
columns  can  immediately  be  read  on  the  scale  of  the  tube  t%.  The 
water  in  the  cylinder  has  been  several  times  agitated,  thronghoat, 
by  blowing  air  into  it  by  means  of  a  tube  which  descends  to  the 
bottom. 

Let  t  be  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  is  to  be  stationary 
during  the  analysis,  /  the  elastic  force  of  the  aqueous  yapour  satn- 
rated  at  this  temperature,  Y  the  volume  of  the  gas,  H  the  height 
of  the  barometer,  and  lastly,  h  the  height  of  the  mercury  elevated: 
then  will  11+ h^f  be  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  when  supposed 
dry.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  should  be  nearly 
that  of  the  surrounding  air,  which  does  not  vary  sensibly  during 
the  short  duration  of  the  experiment ;  and  it  is  therefore  nnnecessafj 
to  reduce  to  32^,  by  calculation,  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and 
that  of  the  mercury  elevated  in  the  manometric  apparatus  o&tJL 
The  gas  collected  in  the  measurer  is  moreover  always  saturated  with 
moisture,  because  the  sides  of  the  tube  ab  are  moistened  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water ;  and  this  is  constantly  the  same,  since  it  is  that 
which  the  mercury  does  not  remove  when  the  tube  is  filled  with  it. 

When  this  is  done,  the  mercury  is  again  allowed  to  flow  through 
the  stopcock  R,  and  the  cock  r  is  opened  in  order  to  allow  all  the 
gas  as  well  as  a  column  of  mercury  to  pass  into  the  tube  re&,  after 
which  the  stopcock  r'  is  closed.  The  absorption-tube  is  then 
detached ;  and  a  drop  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  is  passed 
up  by  means  of  a  curved  pipette ;  when  the  absorption-tube  is  again 
fitted  to  the  measurer,  and  the  bath  U  allowed  to  fall  to  its  full 
extent ;  and  then,  after  having  poured  a  large  quantity  of  mercury 
into  the  tube  hi,  the  stopcocks  r,  r'  are  successively  opened.  The 
gas  thus  passes  from  the  measurer  into  the  absorption-tube,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  solution  of  potassa  completely  moistens  the  sides 
of  the  bell-glass.  The  cock  r  is  closed  when  the  mercury  begins  to 
fall  in  from  the  measurer  into  the  vertical  leg  ef  of  the  absorption- 
tube  ;  and  after  waiting  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  give  time 
for  the  absorbing  action  of  the  potassa,  the  gas  is  passed  from  the 
absorption-tube  back  into  the  measurer,  by  causine  the  bath  U  to 
ascend,  and  the  mercury  to  flow  through  the  cock  A.    As  soon  as 
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the  alkaline  solution  begins  to  rise  in  the  tnbe/<?,  an  inverse  move- 
ment is  caused  by  closing  the  stopcock  r ;  that  is,  the  gas  is  again 
passed  from  the  measurer  into  the  absorption-tube,  by  lowering  the 
bath  U,  and  again  pouring  mercury  into  the  tube  t'A.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  operation  is  to  again  moisten  the  sides  of  the  bell-glass 
fg  with  the  solution  of  potassa,  and  subject  the  gas  to  the  absorbing 
action  of  the  new  layer  of  potassa. 

If  it  be  deemed  necessary,  these  operations  may  be  repeated 
several  times ;  although,  after  the  second,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  generally  absorbed.  The  gas  is  then  passed  for  the  last  time 
from  the  absorption-tube  into  the  measurer,  and  the  cock  r  is  closed 
when  the  top  of  the  alkaline  column  reaches  the  mark  a.  The  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  ah  being  brought  to  9n,  the  difference  of 
height  V  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  legs  ah  and  ih  is  measured,  and 
the  height  H'  of  the  barometer  is  noted  down.  We  shall  suppose 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  has  not  changed : 
if  otherwise,  it  must  be  restored  to  the  temperature  f ,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hot  or  cold  water. 

The  elastic  force  of  the  cas,  dry  and  deprived  of  carbonic  acid, 
is  therefore  (H'-f- A'— /) ;  and  consequently  (H-f- A— /)— (H'-f- A'— /) 
— H— H'+A— A'  is  the  diminution  of  elastic  force  caused  by  the 

absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  ^^-^^^^  represents  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas  when  supposed  dry. 

§1241.  The  proportion  of  oxvgen  which  exists  in  the  gas 
remaining  must  now  be  determinea ;  for  which  purpose  the  absorp- 
tion-tube is  detached  and  washed  several  times  with  water.  It  is 
dried,  first  with  tissue-paper,  and  then  by  bringing  it  into  combina- 
tion with  an  air-pump ;  and  lastly,  after  having  filled  it  with  mercury, 
it  is  fitted  to  the  measurer.  The  bath  U  being  raised  as  high  as 
possible,  the  mercury  is  allowed  to  run  through  the  stopcock  R : 
then,  opening  carefully  the  cocks  r  and  r',  the  mercury  of  the 
absorption-tube  is  passed  into  the  tube  ar'  of  the  measurer,  taking 
care  to  close  the  cock  r'  when  the  extremity  of  the  mercurial 
column  reaches  a  second  mark  tf  on  the  vertical  leg  he.  The  mer- 
cury in  the  measurer  is  again  brought  to  the  level  97i,  and  the 
difference  of  level  h!'  and  the  height  H^'  of  the  barometer  is  ascer- 
tained. H''+A"— /  is  therefore  the  elastic  force  of  the  dry  gas, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  measure  made 
immediately  after  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid,  because  a 
small  quantity  (about  f^)  has  been  lost  by  detaching  the  absorption- 
tube  from  the  measurer.  This  small  loss  does  not  affect  the  result 
of  the  analysis,  because  the  gas  is  again  measured. 

The  absorption-tube  being  once  more  detached  from  the  measurer, 
the  hydrogen  gas  intended  to  bum  the  oxygen  is  now  introduced 
into  the  latter  by  arresting  the  ascending  mercury  at  the  mark  tf. 
The  mercury  is  again  leveUed  to  m,  the  £fference  of  height  V"  of 
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the  two  columns  of  mercury  measured,  and  the  height  H'"  of  the 
barometer  observed.  H'"-f  A"'— /  is  therefore  the  elastic  force  of 
the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  be  analyzed.  As  some 
time  is  required  for  the  perfect  admixture  of  the  gases,  combustion 
by  the  electric  spark  cannot  be  immediately  effected*  The  gas 
must  again  be  passed  from  the  measurer  into  the  absorption-tube, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  which  produces  an  agitation  in  the 
gas,  allowed  to  flow  through  the  tube  cdef\  and  lastly,  the  mixture 
is  passed  back  into  the  measurer,  this  time  allowing  the  mercury  to 
entirely  fill  the  tube  r'cby  in  order  that  the  whole  Tolume  of  gas 
may  be  subjected  to  combustion. 

The  electric  spark  is  then  applied,  and  after  having  established 
an  excess  of  pressure  in  the  measurer  ai,  the  stopcocks  r,  r'  are 
carefully  opened,  in  order  to  allow  the  mercurial  column  to  retro* 
grade  into  the  tube  her' ;  and  it  is  stopped  when  it  reaches  the 
mark  0.  The  elastic  force  of  the  gas  remaining  is  again  measured, 
after  having  levelled  the  mercury  to  m ;  and  W'"+h'"''-f  is  then 
the  elastic  force.     Consequently, 

(H'"+ A"'-n-(H'"'+A'';'-/)=H'"-H""+A'"-A""  is  the 
elastic  force  of  tno  gaseous  mixture  which  disappeared  during  com- 
bustion ; 

J(H'"-H'"'+A'"-A"")  18  the  elastic  force  of  the  oxygen  con- 
tained  in  the  dry  gas,  of  which  the  elastic  force  is  (H"+A"— /), 

and  ^"  "ir+T^-/^  is  the  proportion  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  gaa, 
when  freed  from  carbonic  acid ;  whence  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
in  the  original  mixture  may  be  easily  deduced. 

§  1242.  The  example  chosen  shows  the  mode  of  operating  with 
the  apparatus :  the  manipulations  are  of  such  a  simple  character, 
that  the  operator  requires  no  assistant ;  and  lastly,  the  operation  la 
so  rapid,  that  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  is  required  for 
that  just  described ;  the  greater  portion  of  which  time  is  consumed 
by  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  cleansing  of  the 
bell-glass  after  the  experiment.  Air,  freed  from  carbonic  acid,  caa 
be  analyzed  in  less  than  20  minutes. 

We  will  remark,  that  in  this  manner  of  operating,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  any  gauging  capacity,  which  is  always  a  very  delicate 
operation ;  but  as  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  constantly  the  same,  only 
its  elastic  force,  after  each  operation,  is  determined.  It  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  measure  the  elastic  forces  of  the  gas  by  reading 
directly  on  the  graduated  tubes  ab^  ih,  the  divisions  to  which  the 
columns  of  mercury  correspond ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  errors  of 
parallax,  the  divisions  arc  read  by  means  of  a  horizontal  glaaSy 
(fig.  645,)  thus  allowing  no  error  greater  than  ^  of  a  millimetre. 
Although  this  is  sufficiently  precise,  the  cathetometer  fumiaheB  a 
still  greater  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  same  apparatus  may  also  be  used  in  another  way;  and  i 
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stead  of  xnaintaining  the  yolame  of  gas  constant,  and  measuring  ^ts 
elastic  forces,  the  inverse  may  be  done,  by  making  the  elastic  force 
constant  and  measuring  the  volume.  In  this  case,  the  tube  oi 
should  be  accurately  gauged,  for  which  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
fill  the  measure  accurately  with  mercury ;  then  keeping  the  temper- 
ature of  the  surrounding  water  constant,  the  mercury  is  allowed 
gradually  to  escape  by  bringing  the  stopcock  R  into  the  position 
necessary  for  the  escape  of  the  metal  in  the  tube  C  alone.  The 
mercury  which  runs  out  is  weighed,  and  the  division  on  the  scale  of 
the  tube,  reached  by  the  level  of  the  mercury,  each  time,  is  marked. 

§  1243.  The  analysis  of  gases  by  combustion  is  exact  only  when 
the  ignfiable  and  combustible  gases  exist  between  certain  limits. 
When  the  detonating  mixture  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  volume,  it  is  no  longer  inflamed  by  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric spark,  or,  at  least,  the  combustion  is  but  partial.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that,  in  mixtures  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  which 
the  hydrogen  is  in  excess,  there  is  no  combustion  when  the  deto- 
nating mixture  forms  a  less  fraction  than  0.08  of  the  whole  gas ; 
and  when  it  exceeds  this,  the  inflammation  and  combustion  are 
complete. 

The  limits  differ  when  oxygen  predominates  in  the  mixture :  com- 
bustion is  complete  as  lone  as  the  volume  of  the  detonating  mix- 
ture does  not  form  a  less  traction  than  0.17  of  the  whole  gas;  but 
when  this  fraction  is  included  between  0.17  and  0.10,  the  combus- 
tion is  only  partial ;  and  lastly,  below  this  there  is  no  inflammation. 
The  presence  of  an  excess  of  oxygen  therefore  opposes  the  combus- 
tion of  the  mixture  more  powerfully  than  an  excess  of  hydrogen. 
Whatever,  moreover,  may  be  the  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  mixture, 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  portion  of  this  gas  disappearing  from  com-' 
lining  with  the  mercury. 

By  operating  on  mixtures  of  various  proportions  of  carbonic  acid 
and  detonatmg  gas,  (2  volumes  of  hydrogen,  1  of  oxygen,)  it  is  easy 
to  ascertain  that  carbonic  acid  prevents  the  combustion  of  the  de- 
tonating mixture  more  effectually  than  oxygen. 

If  the  mixture  contains,  at  the  same  time,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  the  oxygen  predominating  over  the  hyarogen,  the  ana- 
lysis may  be  inaccurate,  because  subnitrate  of  mercury  is  formed. 
But  during  the  formation  of  this  substance,  a  high  temperature 
must  be  developed  at  the  moment  of  combustion,  producing  a  co- 
pious volatilization  of  mercury,  and  this  condition  is  fulfilled  only 
when  the  volume  of  the  detonating  mixture  is  at  least  0.8  of  the 
gas  which  remains  after  explosion,  or  0.45  of  the  whole  volume.* 

These  limits  of  exploeibility  vary  sensibly  with  the  diameters  of 

*  Buiuen  giTes  as  the  best  proportion  80.0  Tolnmes  of  combostible  gas  to  187.8 
▼olnmes  of  nitrogen  and  41.0  Tolomes  of  oxygen,  which  ratio  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  the  admiadon  of  atmospherio  air,  oxygen,  or  hydrogen.  My  own  expe- 
liiiiea  alio  prorea  the  abore  proportioii  to  be  the  safest —  TT.  L.  F. 
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the  eudiometric  tubes ;  and  the  variationB  are  particiilarly  obserrable 
in  mixtures  of  detonating  gas  and  carbonic  acid. 

In  exploding  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen 
or  atmospheric  air,  the  hydrogen  being  in  excess,  a  portion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  always  converted  into  earbonie  oxtde,  for  which 
reason  this  gas  must  be  first  absorbed  by  potassa,  when  the  propor- 
tion of  oxygen  in  a  mixture  of  gases  containing  carbonic  acid  is  to 
be  determined  by  combustion. 

Reciprocally,  when  operating  with  a  detonating  mixture  contain- 
ing an  excess  of  hydrogen  and  some  carbonic  oxide,  a  quantity  of 
the  latter  gas  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  oxide  of  caroon  over  kg- 
droffeny  is  always  converted  into  carbonic  acid. 

Use  of  Absorbing  Reagents. 

§  1244.  Absorbing  reagents  may  often  be  advantageonsly  used 
in  the  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures.  The  use  of  the  solation  of 
potassa  for  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  having  been  previoosly 
(§  1240)  explained,  we  will  now  review  the  reagents  which  may  be 
used  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Phosphorus  absorbs  oxygen  very  slowly  at  a  low  temperature, 
the  absorption  being  often  still  incomplete  after  several  days ;  and 
toward  the  close,  in  order  to  hasten  it,  the  tube  should  be  placed  in 
the  sun.  When  a  ball  of  phosphorus  has  been  introduced  into  a 
gas  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  contained  in  a  bell-glass  of  which  the 
sides  are  moistened  by  an  alkaline  solution,  the  gas  is  constantly 
observed  to  increase  in  volume,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  by 
the  contact  of  the  phospliorus  with  the  alkaline  solution,  hypophos- 
phite  of  potassa  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  or  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  evolved ;  which  must  be  carefully  avoided  in  analyses. 

The  alkaline  sulphides,  sulphites,  and  hyposulphites  absorb  oxygen 
so  slowly  that  it  is  impossible  to  employ  them  in  analysis ;  for  it 
becomes  necessary  to  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  absorbent 
liquid ;  and  if  this  be  allowed  to  act  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
an  absorption  greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  gaseous  mixture  often  ensues. 

Protosulphate  of  iron  saturated  with  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  ob- 
sorbs  oxygen  more  rapidly,  but  does  not  afibrd  exact  results.  After 
the  absorption,  the  gas  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  solation 
of  pure  protoxide  of  iron,  in  order  to  absorb  the  deutoxide  of  ni- 
trogen which  the  first  liquid  may  have  given  off.  The  gas  is  there- 
fore brought  into  contact  with  considerable  volumes  of  liqnid,  and 
it  is  always  to  be  feared  that  its  composition  may  be  altered  by  an 
absorption  or  evolution  of  gas  effected  by  these  uquids. 

Hydratcd  protoxide  of  iron,  suspended  in  an  alkaline  solution, 
absorbs  oxygen  rapidly ;  and  in  order  to  use  this  reagent,  sereral 
narrow  tubes,  open  at  both  ends,  are  first  placed  in  the  absorptioii- 
tube,  and  then  1  or  2  cubic  centimetres  of  the  liquid 
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duccd ;  and  when  the  gas  is  subsequently  passed  into  the  absorption* 
tube  it  is  exposed  to  a  large  absorbing-surface,  because  the  sides  of 
the  tube  are  covered  by  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron.  The  tubes 
inside  may  also  be  dispensed  with  if  only  the  absorption-tube  be 
shaken  frequently  after  having  separated  it  from  the  apparatus ; 
but  then  the  viscous  liquid  frequently  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
froth,  and  requires  a  long  time  for  settling. 

Protochloride  of  copper  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the  ammonia- 
cal  protosulphite  of  copper,  also  absorb  oxygen  very  rapidly.  The 
tube  containing  the  gas  and  absorbent  liquid  must  be  frequently 
shaken ;  but,  as  the  gas  then  contains  necessarily  a  small  quantity 
of  ammoniacal  gas  given  off  by  the  liquid,  it  becomes  necessary,  be- 
fore passing  it  into  the  measurer-tube,  to  collect  it  in  a  second  ab- 
sorption-tubo  containing  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Pipettes  for  gas,  such  as  are  represented  in  fig.  648,  may  also  be 
used.  The  bulb  A  being  filled  with  mercury,  and  con- 
taining the  absorbent  liquid  at  its  upper  part,  and  the 
leg  abc  being  also  filled  with  mercury,  which  is  easily 
done  by  dipping  the  end  a  into  mercury  and  sucking 
through  the  end  o,  the  leg  ab  is  introduced  into  the  bell- 
glass  containing  the  gas,  and,  by  sucking  through  the 
opening  o,  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  into  the  bulb  A.  The 
leg  abc  oeing  filled  with  mercury,  the  apparatus  is  shaken, 
'^'  so  as  to  cause  the  absorbing  liquid  to  act  on  the  gas. 
When  the  absorption  is  terminated,  the  gas  is  again  passed  into  the 
absorption-tube,  to  effect  which  the  end  a  is  dipped  into  the  mer- 
cury, when,  by  sucking  at  o,  a  large  quantity  of  mercury  is  made 
to  pass  into  the  bulb  B,  so  that  the  mercurial  column  is  higher  in  the 
leg  dHo  ;  after  which  the  opening  o,  is  immediately  closed  with  the 
finger  slightly  moistened,  and,  by  introducing  the  leg  ab  into  the 
absorption-tube,  and  then  gradually  and  carefully  unclosing  the 
opening  o,  all  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  back  into  the  absorption-tube 
by  arresting  the  flow  at  the  moment  that  the  absorbing  liquid 
reaches  the  extremity  a.  There  has  been  also  prc\4ousTy  intro- 
duced into  the  absorption-tube  a  drop  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to 
absorb  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  gas. 

The  use  of  absorbing  liquids  in  the  analysis  of  gases  is  liable  to 
a  source  of  error  which  is  not  always  easily  avoided.  As  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  it  must  be  used,  an  alteration  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  gaseous  residue  by  the  small  quantities  of  gas  which 
the  liquid  can  dissolve  or  exhale  is  to  be  feared.  When  it  is  used 
only  for  the  analysis  of  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  this  error 
is  less  to  be  feared,  if  care  be  taken  never  to  introduce  into  the  ap- 

Cratus  any  thing  but  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  copper  which 
8  been  for  some  time  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  pure  nitrogen; 
which  condition  is  natonilY  fulfilled  when  this  liquid  is  preserved 
in  %  well-stoppered  bottle  which  is  not  opened  too  frequently,  or  in 
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the  pipettes  (fig.  648)  before  mentioned.   But  this  woold  not  be  the 
case  if  the  gaseous  residue  contained  other  gases  besides  nitrogen.* 

The  analysis  of  air  by  absorbent  reagents  is  longer  than  that 
by  combustion  with  hydrogen.  In  order  not  to  be  nneasy  as  to  the 
exactness  of  the  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain '  that  the 
Tolume  of  the  gaseous  residue  is  not  again  diminished  by  remaining 
for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the  absorbent  reagent.  Combustion 
by  hydrogen  is,  on  the  contrary,  always  immediately  complete,  if 
indeed  care  has  been  taken  to  mix  the  gases  well  by  passing  them 
twice  from  the  absorption-tube  to  the  measurer,  and  if  the  propoiv 
tion  of  combustible  gas  to  the  mixture  exceeds  the  limit  aboTe 
mentioned,  (§  1243,)  which  is  readily  known  when  the  analysis  is 
terminated. 

In  some  special  cases,  which  will  subsequently  be  pointed  oat, 
combustion  cannot  be  employed,  and  absorbing  reagents  must  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  determination  of  the  oxygen. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  absorbed  by  potassa,  and  when  it  is  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid,  the  mixture  can  be  analyzed  by  means  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury  or  peroxide  of  lead,  which  absorb  the  sulphurous 
acid  alone.  For  this  purpose,  the  oxides  are  applied,  made  into  a 
thick  paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  a  rod  of  nnglazed 
porcelain,  which  is  introduced  into  the  absorption-tube  containing 
the  gaseous  mixture,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  absorp- 
tion is  complete.  The  separation  of  the  two  gases  is  more  readily 
effected  by  means  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  bichromate  of  po- 
tassa mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  absorbs  the  sulphurous  acid 
alone. 

Cyanogen  is  immediately  absorbed  by  potassa;  and  may  also  be 
absorbed  by  oxide  of  mercury  suspended  in  water,  but  the  absorp- 
tion is  very  slow. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  is  absorbed  by  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  or  acetate  of  lead. 

Bicarburetted  hydrogen  is  absorbed  by  Nordhausen  sulphuric 
acid  strongly  charged  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  This  solu- 
tion is  prepared  by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  into  a  tube  in  which  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
condensed ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  fuming  add  may  be  intro- 
duced, by  means  of  a  curved  pipette,  into  the  absorption-tube  con- 
taining the  gaseous  mixture ;  but  then  a  considerable  quantity  of 

*  Since  the  original  was  written,  a  new  and  excellent  method  for  detcrmimng 
oxygen  has  been  discovered  by  Liebig.  The  air  to  be  analjied  is  passed  into  a 
graduated  tabe  filled  with  mercury,  over  a  mercory-bath,  and  after  haTlsf  rssd 
off  the  Tolumes,  without  regard  to  temperature,  pressure,  or  tension,  asmaU  ooab- 
tity  of  a  most  concentrated  solution  of  caustio  potassa  is  introduoed,  aaa  the 
Tolome  again  read  off  immediately,  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  carboiiio  aeid. 
A  few  drops  of  pyrogallic  acid  are  then  passed  into  the  tnbe,  bj  wUeh  BeuM  f3b» 
oxygen  is  totally  absorbed  at  once ;  and  the  diminntion  of  toIum 
the  proportion  of  oxygen. —  W,  L.  F. 
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sulphurous  acid,  arising  from  the  reaction  of  the  mercury  on  the 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  is  formed.  It  is  better  to  soaK  a  piece 
of  platinum-sponse  or  coke  fastened  to  a  platinum  wire  in  it,  and 
then  introduce  it  mto  the  gas.  In  all  cases,  before  passing  the  gas 
into  the  measurer,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  a  second 
tube,  in  contact  with  an  alkaline  solution ;  and  it  is  also  essential 
that  the  gaseous  mixture  subjected  to  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  should  contain  no  oxygen ;  as,  by  contact  with  the  acid,  the 
mercury  might  readily  absorb  a  portion  of  that  gas. 

The  methods  by  absorption  may  frequently  be  advantageously 
combined  with  those  by  combustion  in  the  analysis  of  gases ;  but 
they  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  as  they  can  readily  lead  into 
error,  particularly  when  the  gas  to  be  analyzed  exists  in  very  small 
quantity. 

APPLICATION  OF  THESE  METHODS  TO  THE  ANALYSIS  OP  A  FEW 

GASEOUS  MIXTURES. 

§  1245.  In  the  following  pages  we  shall  explain  the  application 
of  the  methods  just  described  to  the  analysis  of  the  various  gaseous 
mixtures  which  may  occur ;  but  we  shall  only  consider  the  mixtures 
into  which  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxide  of  carbon,  protocar* 
buretted  and  bicarburetted  hydrogen  enter,  since  these  are  the 
compounds  which  most  frequently  occur.  If,  in  addition,  carbonic 
acid,  cyanogen,  sulf  hydric  acid,  or  sulphurous  acid,  exist  in  such 
mixtures,  they  must  first  be  absorbed  by  the  absorbing  reagents 
mentioned  in  §  1244. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  gaseous  mixtures  have  been  previously 
freed  from  the  latter  gases,  and  particularly  from  carbonic  acid. 

Mixtures  of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen. 

\  1246.  Mixtures  of  oxjgen  and  nitrogen  are  analjxed  by  combustion  in  the 
eudiometer  bj  the  process  detailed,  ({ 1241.)  We  shaU  now  consider  only  the 
two  extreme  cases: 

1st  When  the  mixture  contains  yery  little  oxygen. 

2dly.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  Tery  little  nitrogen. 

When  the  gaseous  mixture  contains  yery  little  oxygen,  combustion  cannot  be 
effected,  or  if,  after  having  mixed  it  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  the  electric 
spark  be  passed  through  it,  combustion  is  imperfect.  A  certain  quantity  of  gas 
from  the  battery  is  then  added,  and,  after  haying  made  a  homogeneous  mixture 
by  passing  Ae  gas  several  times  from  the  measurer  to  the  absorption-tube,  the 
spark  is  passed  through;  when  combustion  is  perfectly  effected,  and  the  de- 
crease of  yolume  of  the  mixture  gives  the  sum  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which 
oombined  together,  ^  of  which  is  due  to  the  oxygen,  while  the  hydrogen  occupied  j. 
The  gas  from  the  battery  need  not  be  taken  into  account,  because  it  disappears 
totally  during  combustion.  It  is,  moreoyer,  evident  that  it  must  always  be  as- 
eertained  if  the  volume  of  hydrogen  added  is  greater  than  the  f  of  a  volume  which 
disappeared ;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  owing  to  a  portion  still  remain- 
ing in  ther  gaseous  residue. 

In  order  to  prepare  gas  firom  the  battery,  fi-eshly  boiled  water,  to  which  a 
a  smaU  quantity  of  solphnrio  acid  has  been  added,  is  introduced  into  a  large  tube 
closed  at  one  end;  and  two  slips  of  platinum  foil  terminating  the  wires  of  the 
bftttenr,  whieh  pais  through  the  cork  in  the  tube,  are  plunged  into  the  water. 

TOL.  II.— 2  H  28 
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The  same  tabe  is  iraTersed  by  a  discliarging-tabe,  by  meaof  of  wUdi  tbe  fuei 
are  collected  oyer  mercury.  Four  of  Bansen's  elements,  modcrstdy  eluogel,  are 
sufficient  to  afford  a  copious  eyolution  of  gas ;  and  tbe  latter  is  allowed  to  per- 
meate  the  mercury  for  seTeral  hours,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  water  has  die- 
soWed  both  gases  in  proper  proportions,  under  an  atmosphere  formed  of  1  Tf^ame 
of  oxygen  and  2  Tolumes  of  hydrogen.  The  gas  is  then  eolleetod  in  bdl-^asscs, 
and  before  using  it,  an  experiment  is  made  to  ascertain  that  it  leaves  no  rendne 
on  combustion.  For  this  purpose,  a  certain  Tolume  of  atmospheric  ur  being 
exactly  measured  in  the  eudiometer,  and  a  nearly  equal  Tolume  of  gas  flrom  the 
battery  introduced  and  perfectly  mixed  with  the  air,  the  sparic  is  passed  through. 
If  the  gas  from  the  battdry  contains  the  two  gases  in  the  exact  proportions  which 
form  water,  the  atmospheric  air  occupies,  after  combustion,  exactly  the  same 
volume  as  before. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen,  eoB- 
bustion  is  easily  effected,  and  the  analysis  is  exact,  proTided  there  be  an  excess 
of  hydrogen.  But  when  the  approximate  composition  of  the  gas  is  unknown,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  add  so  great  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  that  this  quantity 
can  be  no  longer  measured  by  reducing  the  gas  to  the  same  Tolnme,  because  the 
column  of  mercury  which  balances  it  would  exceed  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  td. 
This,  indeed,  might  be  avoided  by  operating  on  a  snudler  quantity  of  the  gas  to 
be  analyzed ;  but  the  analysis  can  be  continued  by  bringing  the  mixtnre  of  gas 
and  hydrogen  to  a  mark  m'  placed  lower  than  the  mark  tn.  The  olectrio  sparic  is 
passed  after  having  reduced  the  gas  nearly  to  an  equilibrium  with  the  external 
pressure,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  residue  is  measured,  either  at  the  lerel 
fii,  or  the  level  m'.  It  is  easy  to  determine  by  calculation,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  another  measurement  with  the  apparatus,  the  elastic  forces  which  tlie 
gaseous  mixture  would  present,  if,  instead  of  reaching  the  level  m%  they  had  oon- 
stantly  remained  at  tn.  It  will  frequently  happen  that  the  gaseous  residoe  of 
combustion,  levelled  successively  to  the  marks  m  and  m',  corresponds  to  elastic 
forces  measurable  on  the  tube  ih ;  but  should  it  be  otherwise,  a  portion  of  the 
gas  is  allowed  to  escape,  and  a  small  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  to  enter,  in 
order  to  fulfil  this  condition.  Let  H'  and  H"  be  the  elastic  forces  which  corre- 
spond to  the  same  gas  when  it  is  necessarily  levelled  to  the  marks  m  and  m'  ;  H 
the  elastic  force  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  hydrogen  which,  not  being  able  to  be 
levelled  at  m,  has  reached  the  mark  tn' ;  and  z  the  elastic  form  of  the  gas  had  it 
been  levelled  at  m :  wo  shall  then  evidently  have 

2  =  H  ip- 

The  inverse  inconvenience  frequently  occurs  when  the  gaseous  reudne  is  too 
small  to  be  measured  at  the  mark  m ;  and  it  is  then  measured  at  a  higher  mark, 
and,  by  a  calculation  similar  to  that  just  made,  the  elastic  force  which  the  gas 
would  present  if  the  level  were  made  at  m  is  determined. 

The  difficulty  may  also  be  avoided  in  another  way.  After  having  passed  the 
gaseous  residue,  of  which  the  volume  is  too  small  to  be  measured,  into  the  absorp- 
tion-tube at  the  ordinary  mark,  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  introduced  into  the 
measurer,  the  elastic  force  of  which  is  determined  after  haring  levelled  the  mer- 
cury to  the  marks  m  and  C:  after  which  the  gas  collected  in  the  absorption-tnbo 
is  introduced,  and  the  increase  it  produces  in  the  elastic  force  is  determined. 

If  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  mixture  is  very  small,  and  if  no  great  exoeaa 
of  hydrogen  has  been  introduced,  it  may  happen  that  the  residue  of  combnstion 
can  only  be  measured  by  reducing  it  to  a  very  small  volume ;  in  which  ease  it  ia 
proper,  if  great  exactness  is  required,  to  regard  this  analysis  merely  as  approxima- 
tive, and  to  mark  a  new  one  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  most  be 
used. 

Mixture  of  Uydrogm  and  Kilrogen.  • 

J  1247.  In  order  to  analyze  this  mixture,  it  is  burned  in  the  endiometer  with  an 
excess  of  oxygen ;  and  the  volume  of  hydrogen  is  then  f  of  the  volume  dKM|^ 
peared.  In  this  experiment  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  volnme  of  tke 
tonating  gas  does  not  form  more  than  0.8  of  the  gaseous  residue  wh&oh 
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after  eombnttioii,  w  otherwiM  nitrate  of  meronry  would  be  formed,  ({ 1248.) 
It  is  alwajs  easy  to  aroid  this  aecident  by  inoreasing  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  of 
wUch  ^e  greater  or  leu  excess  does  not  affect  the  accaraoy  of  the  analysis.  The 
combastion  may  also  be  made  at  two  periods,  by  adding  in  the  first  place  an  in- 
tofficient  qnanUty  of  oxygen,  which  is  exactly  measored,  passing  the  spark  and 
measuring  the  residue ;  and  then  adding  an  excess  of  oxygen  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  effecting  a  new  combustion.  This  method  should  always  be  employed 
when  the  gas  contuns  but  Tery  little  nitrogen,  because  it  then  becomes  necessary 
to  add  a  great  excess  of  oxygen  in  order  to  bo  able  to  measure  the  residue  after 
combustion.  It  is  also  practicable  to  increase  the  residue,  by  adding  to  the  mix- 
ture to  be  analyzed  atmospheric  air  accurately  measured,  and  then  oxygen,  in 
order  to  haTO  an  excess  of  the  latter  gas. 

If  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary,  is  Tery  small,  an  inexplosire 
mixture  is  obtained  after  the  addition  of  oxygen,  and,  in  order  to  effect  combustion, 
gas  f^om  the  battery  must  be  added. 

Mixture  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen, 

\  1248.  After  haying  measured  the  gas  in  the  eudiometer,  an  electric  spark  is 
passed  through,  when  ]  of  the  Yolume  disappeared  are  hyfurog^n,  and  \  oxygen. 
As  the  gaseous  residue  must  bo  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  it  is  sufficient  to  as- 
certain its  nature.  If  the  residue  is  too  smidl  to  be  measured,  it  is  necessary, 
after  ascertaining  its  nature,  to  make  a  second  analysis  after  adding  to  the  mix- 
ture an  excess  of  one  or  the  other  gas  exactly  measured ;  or  to  employ  the  method 
described  { 1246. 

Mizture  of  Nitrogen^  Ozygent  and  Hydrogen, 

\  1249.  This  mixture  is  analysed  like  the  preceding,  with  the  only  difference,  that 
after  having  effected  combustion  by  the  electric  spark,  and  ascertained  if  hydro- 
gen or  oxygen  remains  in  the  residue,  an  excess  of  the  gas  wanting  is  added,  and 
another  combustion  effected,  after  the  addition  of  gas  from  the  battery,  if  it  be 
necessary.  The  same  precautions  as  in  the  analysis  of  the  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  are  used,  care  being  also  taken,  that  if  either  of  these  combustions 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  oxygen,  the  Tolume  of  detonating  gas 
shall  never  form  more  than  0.8  of  the  residue  after  combustion,  to  prevent  the 
forming  of  nitric  products ;  which  accident  may,  however,  always  bo  avoided 
by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  which  must  then  not  be 
omitted  in  the  calculation. 

Mixture  of  Oxygen  and  Oxide  of  Carbon, 

1 1260.  The  electric  spark  being  passed  through,  and  the  residue  being  mea- 
sured, the  latter  is  passed  into  tlie  absorption-tube,  and  brought  in  contact  with 
the  solution  of  potassa,  in  order  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  formed.  Now,  since 
1  volume  of  oxide  of  carbon  consumes  }  volume  of  oxygen,  and  yields  1  volume 
of  carbonic  acid,  the  volume  of  oxide  of  carbon  sought  is  precisely  equal  to  that 
of  the  carbonic  acid  formed ;  and  it  is  also  double  of  the  decrease  of  volume  in 
the  gas  by  combustion. 

If  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  carbon  is  small,  combustion  is  either  imperfect 
or  null,  in  which  case  gas  fh>m  the  battery  must  be  added.  The  addition  of  this 
gas  is  very  useful  in  all  eases,  because,  as  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion 
of  the  oxide  of  carbon  is  not  very  great,  combustion  is  frequently  incomplete. 

Mixture  of  Nitrogen  and  Oxide  of  Carbon, 

1 1251.  In  the  case  of  this  mixture  the  explosion  is  effected  after  adding  an  ex- 
cess of  oxygen  which  is  exactly  measured,  and  then  a  certain  quantity  of  gas 
from  the  battery ;  after  which  the  volume  of  the  oxide  of  carbon  is  double  of  that 
wUch  disappears  by  combustion,  and  equal  to  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  formed, 
which  is  ascertained  exactly  by  absorbing  it  by  potassa.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  proportion  of  the  combustible  mixture  to  the  inert  gas  be  not  great  enough  to 
fbrm  nitrio  prodnota,  whioh  aecident  is,  indeed,  only  to  be  feared  when  a  large 
quaatity  cf  gat  flrom  the  battery  has  been  added,  because  then  the  temperature 
riaca  wdMtnitj  high  to  produce  a  firee  volatilisation  of  the  mercury.  It  is  avoided 
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in  all  cases,  by  adding  to  the  gas  a  proper  qnantitj  of  atmosphcrio  air,  which 
must  not  be  neglected  in  the  calculation  of  the  results. 

Mixture  of  Hydrogen  and  Oxide  of  Carbon, 

{ 1252.  A  Tolume  of  oxygen  somewhatgreaterthanits  own  beingadded  to  tliit  mix- 
ture, the  explosion  is  effected  and  the  absorption  m  marked ;  and  lastly,  the  earbonic 
acid  is  absorbed  by  potassa.  Let  n  be  the  proportion  of  carbonie  acid  thus  finrnd, 
X  the  proportion  of  hydrogen,  x  that  of  the  oxide  of  carbon.  The  hydrogen,  by 
burning,  consumes  half  of  its  Tolume  of  oxygen ;  and  thus,  in  oonsequenee  of 
the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen,  there  is  a  decrease  of  Tolume  jz.  The  oxide 
of  carbon  consumes  half  of  its  Tolume  of  oxygen,  and  produces  a  Tolume  of  car- 
bonic acid  equal  to  its  own ;  and  the  absorption  produced  by  the  combustioii  of 
this  gas  is  therefore  iz.    Thus  we  haTe, 

jz+i2=sm, 
whence  gax^"" . 

3 

It  is  necessary  to  add  a  considerable  Yolume  of  oxygen,  in  order  that  there 
shall  remain,  after  explosion,  enough  gas  to  allow  it  to  be  accurately  measured. 
If  the  original  mixture  contained  Tery  little  hydrogen,  it  would  be  prudent,  after 
combustion,  to  introduce  gas  from  the  battery,  and  effect  a  new  explosion,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  completely  burning  the  oxide  of  carbon. 

Mixture  of  Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Oxide  of  Carbon, 

{  1258.  If  this  mixture  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  a  small  quantity 
of  oxide  of  carbon,  and  oxygen  more  than  sufficient  to  conTert  the  oxide  of  carbon 
into  carbonic  acid,  gas  from  the  battery  is  added  to  the  mixture,  and  an  ezplodon 
effected.  Let  m  be  the  absorption  produced  by  the  combustion :  the  yolume  n  of 
carbonic  acid  formed  is  then  determined.  Let  V  be  the  volume  of  the  original 
mixture,  y  the  yolume  of  oxygen,  z  that  of  oxide  of  carbon,  and  lastly  «  that  of 
the  nitrogen ;  there  will  then  result,  in  the  first  place,  the  two  equations : 


r=n. 


^^m,    whence    nsx2m, 

which  should  giye  the  same  yalue  for  z ;  preying  that  it  was  in  fact  oxide  of  car- 
bon which  existed  in  the  mixture. 

An  excess  of  hydrogen  is  then  added,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  fW>m  the  bat- 
tery if  it  is  probable  that  but  yery  little  oxygen  remains  in  the  mixture  :  let  m'  be 
the  new  absorption  effected  by  the  combustion,  and  there  results, 

If  the  oxide  of  carbon  predominates  over  the  oxygen,  an  excess  of  oxygen  m 
must  be  immediately  added,  and  then  the  equations  are  as  follows : 

2=s2m, 

ti= V— y— 2= V— 3m— ^'  +a. 

If  the  nitrogen  existed  in  small  quantity,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  for  At 
first  combustion  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  in  case  Uie  oxide  of  carbon  aboald 
predominate,  and,  for  the  second  combustion,  a  large  excess  of  hydrogen,  la 
to  haye,  after  each  of  these  combustions,  a  gaseous  residue  sufficient  to 
accurate  measurement  in  the  apparatus.    If  one  or  the  other  of  these 


new 
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appear  feeble,  gat  tmm  tke  tmUery  moat  be  introdoeed  before  paasing  the  spark, 
and  it  most  be  ascertained  if  the  Tolnme  is  altered  bj  this  new  explosion. 

Makav  of  IfUrogm,  Oxjfgen,  Hydrogpn^  and  Oxitk  of  Carbon, 

\  1254.  SoTeral  eases  of  this  miztore  may  oconr,  according  as  one  or  the  other 
gas  predominates.  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  that  the  oxygen  exists  in 
greater  qoantity  than  that  necessary  to  completely  bnm  the  hydrogen  and  oxide 
of  carbon :  combustion  is  immediately  effected  by  the  spark,  if  the  combustible 
mixture  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inert  gas ;  but  if  otherwise,  the 
spark  is  passed  only  after  having  added  the  gas  from  tJ^e  battery.  Let  m  be  the 
Tolume  which  disappears  by  the  combustion,  z  the  Yolume  of  hydrogen ;  then,  re- 
taining for  the  other  gases  the  same  characters  as  above,  we  shall  have 

The  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  potassa,  causing  a  diminntion  of  Tolume  fi, 
which  gives : 

Ssssfl. 

An  excess  of  hydrogen  being  then  introduced  and  the  explosion  effected,  a 
absorption  m'  is  observed,  whence 

lastly,  tia.y^z^y^f: 

whence  follows 

^  8 

wv 8 * 

The  quantity  u  can  be  verified  by  exploding  the  last  gaseous  residue,  consisting 
only  of  nitrogen  and  oxvgen,  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen. 

If  oxygen  exists  in  the  mixture  in  a  quantity  insi&cient  to  completely  bum 
the  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon,  a  certain  quantity  a  of  it  is  added,  and  for  the 
moment  this  new  mixture  is  regarded  as  that  to  be  analyied :  the  equations  of 
the  preceding  case  are  consequently  applicable,  and  it  is  sufficient,  at  the  end  of 
the  analysis,  to  diminish  the  oxygen  y  by  the  quantity  a  which  had  been  added. 

Lastly,  if  the  nitrogen  be  present  in  very  small  quantity,  the  same  method 
could  be  employed ;  and  it  woidd  suffice  to  add,  before  each  combustion,  a  suffi- 
ciently large  excess  of  the  gas  which  is  to  effect  it,  in  order  that  the  gaseous  re- 
sidue may  be  exactly  and  easily  measured  in  the  apparatus.  A  certain  quantity 
of  atmospheric  air  may  also,  in  this  case,  be  added  to  the  original  mixture,  which 
is  to  be  brought  into  Uie  final  calculation. 

Mixture  of  Oxygen  and  Protocarhurttted  Bydrogm. 

\  1256.  If  the  oxygen  does  not  exist  in  a  quantity  more  than  sufficient  to  com- 
pletely bum  the  protocarburetted  hydrogen,  a  quantity  a  of  oxygen  must  be  added, 
which  is  to  be  afterward  remembered  in  the  calculation.  Let  m  be  the  diminution 
of  volume  produced  by  the  explosion,  and  n  that  effected  by  the  absorption  by 
potassa. 

As  1  volume  of  protocarburetted  hydrogen  consumes  2  vols,  of  oxygen  and  yields 
1  voL  of  carbonic  acid,  we  shall  have,  designating  by  v  the  volume  of  protocar- 
buretted hydrogen, 

vasii,    whence    2fiHiiii ; 

which  two  relatloni  ihovld  give  the  same  Taliie  for  v,  if  the  gas  is  protocarba- 
n^todljdroML 
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Mixture  of  Hydrogoi  and  Pn^toctrhmttUd  Bffin^m, 

{ 1256.  To  tliis  mixture  a  large  excess  of  oxygen  if  added,  in  order  tliat,  after 
the  combustion  and  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid,  there  shall  remain  a  Tolune 
which  can  be  exactly  measured  in  the  apparatus.  After  passing  the  electric 
spark,  and  observing  the  absorption  m,  the  carbonic  add  is  absorbed  by  potassa. 
Let  us  always  designate  the  hydrogen  by  z,  the  protooarburetted  hydrogen  by  t, 
and  by  n  the  carbonic  acid  formed ;  we  shall  hare, 

Jx+2r«m, 

whence  acass — - — , 

s 

and  Y^x+v; 

which  result  msy  also  be  Tcrified  by  determining  the  quantity  a  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed in  the  combustion,  giving 

Hence  is  deduced  the  equation : 

Y-\'a^m^n, 

which  moreover  exists  for  carburetted  hydrogens,  their  mixtures  with  hydrogen, 
the  mixtures  of  hydrogen  with  oxide  of  carbon,  and,  consequently,  for  all  the  mix- 
tures of  these  Tarious  gases. 

Mixlitre  of  Oxide  of  Carbon  and  Protoearhurtited  Hydrogetu 

{  1257.  This  mixture  is  exploded  with  a  large  excess  of  oxygen,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  measure  exactly  the  last  gaseous  residue ;  there  is  again  obserred  a  de- 
crease of  volume  m,  and,  by  means  of  potassa,  it  is  ascertained  that  a  qoantity  n 
of  carbonic  acid  has  formed.  If  x  and  v  still  represent  the  proportions  of  oude 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we  shall  have 

l+2t;=m, 

«+r=fi, 
whence 

4n— 2m  ^      2m— ». 

or,  to  TeriQr  it, 

By  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  disappeared,  there  retnlti 

whence  is  again  deduced 

A  certain  quantity  k  of  atmospheric  air,  and  then  an  excess  of  oxygen,  may  alio 
be  added  to  the  gas,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  condition  in  which  nitrons  prodocts 
may  be  formed ;  but  the  first  plan  is  preferable. 

Mixture  of  Kitrogtn^  Oxygen,  and  Protocarbwretted  Hjfdrogen. 

{  1258.  A  quantity  b  of  oxygen  being  added  to  the  mixture  in  order  that  this 
gas  may  be  in  excess,  the  explosion  is  effected  and  the  decrease  of  Toliuno  m 
marked ;  after  which  the  volume  n  of  carbonic  acid,  produced  by  absorptioA  bj 
potassa,  is  ascertained.     Then  is 

2v=sm, 
vssn. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine,  by  means  of  combustion  with  an  excess  of  hydro- 
gen, the  quantity  y'  of  oxygen  which  remains  in  the  residue.  If  m'  represcnta  tho 
decrease  of  volume  effected  by  this  combustion,  we  have 


m' 


y  —  _« . 
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We  hare,  morMTtTy  te  the  quantity  of  a  of  oi^gen  eonsamed  in  the  first  com- 
bastion, 

oonsequently, 

whence  may  be  dedaced 

m' 

usaY+b  —  a  —  J — n. 

Mixtun  of  Nitrogfn^  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  and  ProtocarintreUed  Hydrogen, 

{ 1259.  This  mixture  frequently  exists  in  air  which  has  passed  through  the 
lungs ;  in  which  case  the  nitrogen  predominates,  and  oxygen  is  present  in  much 
larger  quantity  than  would  be  necessary  to  completely  bum  the  combustible  gases ; 
but  the  mixture  cannot  be  exploded.  After  adding  gas  from  the  battery,  and  ob- 
serring  the  decrease  of  Yolume  m  which  results,  the  quantity  n  of  carbonic  acid 
formed  is  ascertained,  and  these  operations  fiimish 

j-+2»=:m, 

Vasfi; 

whence 


8 

The  quantity  y  of  oxygen  consumed  by  this  combustion  if 

¥^2^  3 

After  these  operations  there  remains  a  mixture  of  y"  of  oxygen  and  u  of  nitro* 
gen,  referred  to  the  original  Tolume,  which  is  analyzed  by  the  process  explained 
in  }  1246.    The  whole  quantity  y  of  oi^gen  contained  in  the  mixture  is 

As  a  measure  of  greater  certainty,  it  is  well  to  determine  directly,  by  absorp- 
tion, in  another  portion  of  the  original  gas,  the  whole  quantity  y  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  gaseous  mixture,  which  thus  affords  a  Tcrification,  proTing  the 
combustible  mixture  to  be  formed  of  hydrogen  and  protocarburetted  hydrogen. 

If  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  mixture  were  not  sufficient  to  completely  bum 
the  hydrogen  and  protocarburetted  hydrogen,  a  oertain  quantity  a  of  oxygen,  to'' 
be  taken  into  account  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  would  be  added,  and  to  this 
new  mixture  the  process  just  described  would  be  applied. 

Mixture  of  Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  Oxide  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Protocarburetted  Hydrogen, 

{ 1260.  We  shall  again  suppose  that  the  oxygen  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  completely  burn  all  the  combustible  gases ;  for,  if  it  were  otherwise,  a  sufficient 

aoantity  of  oxygen  must  be  added,  and  the  new  mixture  then  be  considered  as 
le  original  gas. 

The  mixture  is  exploded  in  the  eudiometer,  either  alone  or  after  the  addition 
of  the  gas  from  the  battery ;  and  the  absorption  m  being  marked,  and  the  quantity 
n  of  carbonic  acid  produced  determined,  there  results. 


I. 

11. 

M+vm^n, 

in 

y'=i+|.f2.. 

The  gat  whioh  remains  after  these  operations  is  composed  only  of  nitrogen  and 
oiygtn,  of  whSek  the  qnantitiea  u  and  y^,  which  may  from  this  time  be  considered 
u  izad,  are  ntzt  atoertaiiwd. 
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LmUj,  in  a  fresh  quftntity  of  the  original  gaseoni  adxtare,  th«  iriiole  qvantitj 
y  of  oxygen  which  exists  in  it  is  determined  bj  absorption,  which  pTea 

IV.  t/^y^y". 

The  equations  I.  II.  III.,  which  are  then  sufficient  for  the  calenlation  of  the 
three  unknown  quantities  z,  y,  and  v,  giTe 

Mixture  of  Oxygen  and  BicarburtiUd  Hydrogen, 

{  )261.  If  this  mixture  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen,  it  is  to 
be  added  in  such  a  proportion,  that  after  the  explosion  and  absorption  of  the  car- 
bonic  acid  by  potassa,  there  shall  remain  a  residue  of  oxygen  which  can  be  exactly 
measured.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  that  there  should  exist  in  the  mixture  a 
considerable  proportion  of  inert  gas,  as,  otherwise,  the  eudiometric  tube  might  be 
broken  by  the  riolence  of  the  explosion.  If  the  proportion  of  bicarbiiretted  hy- 
drogen is  Tery  great,  it  is  preferable  to  first  measure  in  the  apparatus  a  certain 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  and  then  introduce  the  gas  to  be  analysed,  and,  if 
it  be  necessary,  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  but  not  enough  to  completely  bum 
the  combustible  gas.  After  haying  effected  the  explosion,  which  is  much  less  rind 
than  if  the  combustion  were  complete,  an  excess  of  oxygen  is  introduced  and  ex- 
actly measured,  after  which  the  mixture  is  again  exploded  in  order  to  perfect  the 
combustion ;  and,  if  the  latter  be  feeble,  it  would  be  prudent  again  to  pass  the 
electric  spark,  after  baring  added  gas  ft'om  the  battery.  Let  m  be  the  Tolume 
which  has  disappeared  in  the  successive  combustions,  and  ii  the  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  absorbed  by  the  potassa ;  then,  as  1  volume  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  con- 
sumes 8  vols,  of  oxygen  and  produces  2  vols,  of  carbonic  acid,  we  have,  desig- 
nating by  tp  the  volume  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen, 

2ir^fit, 

2ir^n,    whence    m^n. 

In  the  last  mode  of  operating  there  is  less  danger  of  bursting  the  eucUometer, 
and  the  formation  of  nitrous  products  is  also  avoided ;  for  it  would  only  takt 
place  in  the  second  combustion,  which  generally  disengages  but  little  heat. 

Mixture  of  Hydrogen  and  Bicarburetted  Hydrogen, 

\  1262.  In  order  to  analyze  this  mixture,  when  the  bicarburetted  hydrogen  U  in 
small  quantity,  it  is  sufficient  to  mix  it  with  a  large  excess  of  oxygen,  explode  it, 
and  ascertain  the  volume  of  gas  which  has  disappeared,  and  that  of  the  carbonie 
acid  absorbed  by  the  potassa.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  add  enongh 
oxygen  to  enable  the  last  gaseous  residue  to  be  measured.    There  then  resnlta 

^4-2w3sfn,    whence    v:=— . 

2 
2irasfl,  2:b^  (m  — fl). 

If  the  bicarburetted  hydrogen  exist  in  large  quantities,  it  is  better  to  eiTeet  the 
combustion  at  two  periods,  and  in  atmospheric  air.  In  this  case,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  atmospheric  air  is  first  measured,  to  which  the  gas  to  be  analyxed,  the 
volume  of  which  is  exactly  determined,  and  then  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  is  added, 
so  that,  with  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air,  there  shall  not  be  enough  of  that  gas 
to  effect  complete  combustion.  The  electric  spark  being  passed,  an  excess  of 
oxygen  is  added,  with  a  small  quantity  of  gas  from  the  battery,  if  this  be  deemed 
useful,  and  tho  mixture  is  exploded  a  second  time.  The  analysis  may  be  verified 
by  determining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  remains  in  the  eudiometer  after  the 
combustion ;  after  which  the  whole  quantity  y  of  oxygen  consumed  is  known, 
furnishing  the  equation : 

y=  f  +  Zw. 

A  verification  is  always  useful,  and  becomes  indispensable  when  it  Is  not  eertnin 
that  the  gaseous  mixture  is  composed  only  of  hydrogen  and  bicarburetted  faydrogiD. 
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MuhmofOxUitfCarbommui  CarburtUtd  IfydngeH. 

1 1268.  ThU  ftDAlytis  is  made  like  the  preceding,  and  with  similar  precautions. 
The  relations  ginng  the  proportion  of  the  two  gases  are 

^-|-2w^fit,    whence    z^2(n — m), 


n 


If  a  represent  the  Yolome  of  oxygen  consumed,  the  following  relations  again 
exist: 

s-l-wssV,     ^Jf-Zwi^a^    whence    y-4-axa:m4-'t> 

Mixturt  of  ProtocarbttretuH  and  BUarhuretted  Hydrogen, 

{ 1264.  The  analysis  will  be  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  cases ;  and  the  fol* 
lowing  equations  will  be  found : 

2o-4-2traafit,    whence    v^2(fi  —  m), 

V  4-  2whiii  tggg^  **"''! ; 

to  which  the  other  relations  must  be  added,  from  which  are  deduced  the  Teriflca- 
tions, 

2v+Bwssa, 
which  agidn  give  V+  a ssm  +  n. 

Mixture  of  Hydrogen,  Protocarburetted  and  BiearbwrtUed  Hydrogen. 

( 1265.  The  analysis  is  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  case ;  but  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  the  volume  a  of  oxygen  consumed  in  the  combustion, 
which  Aimishes 

^4.2©+2w«im,    whence    «— 2(m  +  2fi  — 2fl), 

9+2vHifi,  r«6a  — 7n— 2m, 

i-f  2r  +  Bw^a,  wmmm  +  4n  —  8a. 

There  remains  only  one  Terification  given  by  the  relation 

V«aX+r+tP, 

but  which  is  reduced  to  the  equation 

y4-aaBni4-A* 

Mixture  of  Oxygen,  ProloearbureUed  and  SicarhureUed  Hydrogen. 

1 1266.  The  analysis  is  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  oases ;  and  the  following 
equations  result : 

2v4-2ir^fit,    whence    vsam  —  n, 
p4-2wssfl,  •P^^—g — » 

A  Terification  is  obtained  by  determining  the  quantity  a  of  oxygen  added,  which 
hfw  been  used  in  combustion ;  which  will  give  the  relation 

2v  +  8irsBa4-y. 

leading  to  the  equation 

V+a^m+n. 

Mixture  of  Nitrogen,  Protocarburetted  and  Bicarburetted  Hydrogen. 

1 1267.  The  analyris  will  be  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  cases ;  and  we  shall 
IttTVtherelationa 
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2v  -|-  2wasfii,    whciiee    wm^m — «, 

nith  a  Terificatlon  given  bj  the  relaUon 

2v+Swssa; 
which  is  again  reduced  to 

y+aam+fi. 

Mixture  of  Nitrogen,  Oxygen,  ProtoearburtUid  and  BkaHmrdtid  Bfdngtm, 

{ 1268.  The  analysis  is  made  in  the  same  way,  taking  oare  to  det«miiiie,  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment,  the  portion  a  of  oxygen  added,  whioh  has  diaappeared  ia 
combustions ;  and  the  relations  are  as  follows : 

2o  4~  2i0s=:m,    whence    vasm  — n, 

Eudiometrio  analysis  furnishes  no  rerification;  but  the  quantity  y  may  be 
directly  determined  by  absorption. 

Mixture  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Protocarburetted  and  BieaHnmUed  Hydngetu 

{ 1269.  The'analysis  is  again  conducted  as  in  the  preceding'  eases,  and  tlia  rda- 
tions  are  the  following : 

I.  ^+2v+2w^m, 

11.  v+2wmBn, 

III.  |+2»  +  8ip-y=tf, 

IV.  2+y  +  »  +  ip=sV. 

These  four  equations  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  four  unknown  quaati- 
ties ;  and  in  fact  it  is  easily  seen  that  one  of  them  is  a  consequence  of  the  othei 
three,  on  account  of  a  peculiar  relation  introduced  by  the  data  of  the  proUea 
By  adding  together  III.  and  IV.  there  results 

|+8p  +  4tr«V+a, 
which  becomes,  on  account  of  II., 

^+2r-|-2ip=V+a— a; 
giving  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  mixed  gaaee^  to  tlie 
^  ^  ^^'  V+ a  —  nsstn,     or,    V4-«:=m-l-a, 

which  includes  the  equation  I.  in  the  other  three. 

In  order  to  solve  the  question,  the  quantity  y  of  oxygen  mutt  be  detenuncd 
directly  by  absorption,  after  which  we  have  for  the  determination  of  the  three 
other  unknown  quantities, 

^+2v+2w=zm,    whence    zrB2(iii  +  2fi^2a— 2y), 

v+2w^n,  Pss6a-|-6y— 7»— 2fli, 

^'{•2u'{'Zw^a'{'y,  wssm-f-^n  —  8a — 8y. 

Mixture  of  Oxygen,  Oxide  of  Carbon,  Protocarburetted  and  Biatrburetted  Bjfdrogmm 

i  1270.  The  analysis  is  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  oaeee,  and  from  It  •>• 

deduced  the  relations, 
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which  four  equations  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  unknown  quantities, 
because  they  are  connected  together  by  the  condition 

The  quantity  y  of  oxygen  must  be  determined  directly  by  absorption,  which 
furnishes  the  equations 

«a3  2(2n+m  — 2a— 2y), 
vhi  -•  (im — n  —  2a  ^  2y). 

Mixture  of  Qry^fii,  Nitrogen^  Oxide  of^  Carbon,  Proiocarburetted  and  Bicarburelted 

Hydrogen, 

{ 1271.  The  analytic  operations  haying  been  conducted  as  in  the  preceding 
cases,  and  the  oxygen  y^6  haying  been  determined  by  absorption,  and  lastly,  the 
whole  quantity  a'  of  oxygen  consumed  in  combustion  haying  been  equally  ascer- 
tained, the  following  relations  are  established : 

>  -|-  2v + 2 v^m,    whence    y hi6, 
s  +  0+  2vasn,  sas  I  (m  +  2ii  —  2a'), 

2-|-2fr+8i0=Ba',  9»  l(4m  — n— 2a'}, 

w^af — m, 
«Ty+ «  +  »  +  «■- V,  tf«(V— 6)  +  a'— (m+n). 

Eudiometric  analysis  furnishes  no  Terification. 

Mxture  of  Oxygen^  Hydrogen,  Oxide  of  Carbon,  Proloearbureited  and  Bicarburetted 

Hydrogen, 

1 1272.  The  analysis  haying  been  made  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  the  oxygen 
yaii  haying  been  determined  by  absorbent  reagents,  and  lastly  the  whole  quan- 
tity a'  of  oxygen  consumed  haying  been  equally  determined,  we  haye  the  relations 

?l+l+2v+2fv^fn, 

i-|-v  +  2iPsxfH 

f+|  +  2»  +  8ir=a', 

which  four  equations  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  four  unknown  quanti- 
ties X,  s,  V,  and  w,  because  the  constant  quantities  are  connected  together  by  the 
relation 

m-f  ii=a(V— *)-f  a*, 

which  reduces  the  four  equations  to  the  four  really  distinct  ones.  A  new  relation 
between  the  unknown  quantities  must  therefore  be  sought  experimentally ;  and 
(ma  can  be  obtained  by  determining  exactly  the  specific  grayity  D  of  the  mixture. 
By  designating  hj  d^  d^  d„  d^  d,^  the  respective  densities  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
ezide  of  carbon,  protooarbnretted  and  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  there  results  the 
niation 

T>mtxd,+  pd^+9d,+  vd,+  vd„; 
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which  new  equation,  added  to  the  first  four,  renders  the  problem  atfftbraieallf 
determinate. 

A  given  quantity  of  the  gaseous  mixture  may  also  be  burned  with  oxide  of  copper, 
and  the  water  formed  weighed  by  using  the  apparatus  described  in  {1214.  If  p 
be  the  weight  of  the  water  obtained,  W  the  Tolume  of  gas  formed  by  the  oxide  of 
copper,  t  and  H  its  temperature  and  pressure  at  the  moment  of  being  weighed; 
then  will  the  weight  of  the  gas  burned  be 

and  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  water  formed  to  the  weight  of  gas  burned  will  be 

P 

^1  H* 

W .  0.001293 .  D .  1^  oxKOOT  .t '  760 

On  the  other  hand,  let  U  be  the  constant  Tolume  to  which  the  gas  has  been  re- 
duced by  eudiometric  analysis,  6  the  equally  constant  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  cylinder,  the  elastic  force  of  the  original  gas  being  V,  we  haTe,  for  the  wdght 
of  the  gas, 

*  1  V 

U .  0.001293  .  D .  1^0^)0307.9  *  760* 

If  T  designate  the  weight  of  water  yielded  by  the  gas  when  completely  buriMd 
we  should  have,  for  the  ratio  between  this  weight  and  that  of  the  gas. 


U. 0.001298.  D.jq:^:^3^~ 


whence  the  equation, 

P 


W. 0.001298. D.^^,.^.,»^      U. 0.001298. P., ^0^,^-^ 


■» 


or  simply, 


whence 


W. I H      U.     .     \^  .  V 

1+0.00367. t  l+0.0Q3«7.a 


„    U     1  +  0X)03«7.<    V 
^    W    1  +  O.003«7.e   U 


Now  the  weight  of  the  water  is  equally  expressed  by 

U .  0.001298 . 0.622  •  i^o.0O3e7.9 195 ' 

giYing  rise  to 

3*   ,        ,  y.7e0(l+0.003g7.g). 

a"*"     "'"''^     U.OJ001293. 0.622    ' 

which  new  relation  may  be  introduced  into  the  calculation. 

Mizture  of  Oxygen^  Nitrogen,  Hydrogen,  Oxide  of  Carbon,  Proto  and  BiearbwrtUei 

Hydrogen. 

\  1278.  This  is  the  most  complex  mixture  which  will  fall  under  our  notiee. 
Its  eudiometric  analysis  will  be  conducted  as  in  the  preceding  cases :  after  havag 
determined  directly  the  quantity  y^b  of  oxygen  by  absorption,  and  burned  % 
certain  quantity  of  gas  by  oxide  of  copper  to  ascertain  its  weight  of  wat«r 
formed,  the  carbonic  acid  formed  during  this  combustion  may  also  be  ooneetcd 
and  determined,  which  Aimishes  no  new  relation,  but  only  a  Terification  of  ihm 
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aaantitj  of  earbonie  add  n  found  in  the  endiometric  analysia.    The  relations  are 
^e  following : 

3*    ,         ,  w.7flOa+0.008Cr.g)         . 

2   "*"     "•    ^^     U.04)01»3.0.fl8i    ^     ' 

to  which  may  be  added,  if  the  density  D  of  the  gaseous  mixtare  has  been  deter- 
mined, the  relation 

The  problem  is  thus  algtbraieaUy  determined.  If  each  of  the  nnmerieal  deter- 
minations were  made  with  mathematical  preeuum^  the  Talaes  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities,  reduced  by  calculation,  would  be  strictly  correct.  But,  however  carefully 
the  operation  may  be  conducted,  each  of  these  determinations  is  liable  to  slight 
error.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  be  certain  that  by  rarying,  by  a  Tery  small  quantity, 
each  of  the  experimental  data,  6,  m,  vi,  a',  V,  A,  and  D,  the  yalue  of  the  unknown 
quantities  vary  often  by  much  larger  quantities ;  and,  by  marking  certain  hypo- 
theses, properly  selected^  on  the  composition  of  the  gaseous  mixture,  it  will  be  seen 
that  by  applying  to  the  formulis  numerical  data  which  differ  rery  riightly,  the 
oalculated  composition  of  the  gaseous  mixture  ranges  often  between  rery  extended 
limits.  This  obseryation  is  particidarly  applicable  to  the  relation  afforded  by 
the  density  of  the  gaseous  mixture,  because  the  latter  is  composed  of  gases  of 
which  the  individual  densities,  in  general,  differ  but  slightly.  This  relation  must 
therefore  be  used  with  great  caution. 

We  have  supposed,  in  the  preceding  obserrations,  that  the  nature  of  the  ele- 
mentary gases  composing  the  mixture  was  known;  but  the  question  becomes 
much  more  difficult  when  this  is  not  the  case,  and  can,  most  ft^quently,  only  be 
answered  by  analysis,  which  must  be  most  carefully  conducted,  and  repeated 
several  times ;  and  the  operator  must  satisfy  himself  that  the  relations  which  fre- 
quently exist  between  the  experimental  data,  and  which  we  have  given  in  each 
ease,  are  ftilfilled.  If  the  experimental  data  were  mathematically  exact,  the 
formul»  suitable  to  the  most  complicated  mixture  might  be  applied  to  them  at 
onoe,  and  the  calculation  would  give  no  values  for  the  gases  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  mixture.  But,  as  these  data  are  liable  to  trifling  errors,  small  values 
for  the  gases  which  do  not  exist  will  generally  be  found,  which  values  the  operator 
must  then  examine  with  great  care,  and  particularly  the  equations  which  often 
exist  between  the  numerical  data,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  these  equations  would 
not  be  rigorously  fulfilled  by  the  experimental  data,  by  altering  the  latter  by  quan- 
tities equal  to  the  extent  of  error  to  which  each  one  is  liable.  None  of  Uie  me- 
thods of  analysis  by  absorption  indicated  ({1244)  should  be  neglected  while 
examining  the  errors  which  each  may  have  produced  on  the  gaseous  residue,  by 
the  solvent  action  which  the  reagents  exert  on  the  gas  composing  this  residue. 
Lastly,  if  the  analyst  is  provided  with  large  quantities  of  gas,  he  may,  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  suitably  selected  chemical  reactions,  obtain  some  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  component  gases.* 

*  The  method  for  analysing  complicated  gaseous  mixtures  is  due  to  Bunsen, 
who  first  employed  them  in  his  masterly  inveetigation  of  the  gases  issuing  from 
blast  fumaoes. — W,  L,  F, 
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ESSENTIAL  IMMEDIATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANTS. 

§  1274.   A  microscopic  examin&tioa  of  tbe  variong  component  I 
parts  of  plants  shows  them  all  to  he  constituted  of  cellulnr  ttnac,  I 
varying  in  form  according  to  the  part  of  the  vegetable  sabjectetl  t«fl 
inspection.     The  cavities  of  the  tissue  are  filled  with  very  direnifiedfl 
matter ;  sometimes,  a^  in  the  caae  of  wood,  the  parictca  of  tbe  celbl 
are  covered  by  a  hard  and  brittle  substance,  called  Uynine,  t 
fibre,  which  freqiiently  almost  completely  fills  their  intentioei; 
while  at  other  times,  as  In  the  grtuns  of  the  ccreulia,  potatoes,  ami 
other  tubers,  the  cells  contain  a  quantity  of  small  ovoidal  glolndet) 
varying  in  size,  constituting  fecula,  or  starch ;  and  lastly,  hi  tbo 
caae  of  the  young  organs  of  plants,  the  cells  contain  otdy  a  toon 
at  less  viscous  fluid,  holding  iu  solution  mineral  salts  ana  TariQoa 
organic  substances,  the  principal  of  which  are  guma,  gelatinous  cvib- 
stances,  and  certain  nitrogenous  combinations,  designated  by  Uw 
general  name  of  albuminoua  awbttancex.     Oils  or  fat  eubataoccs  are 
frequently  found  in  the  cells,  as  in  tbe  oleaginous  grains,  a 
times  in  large  quantities. 

We  shall  begin  by  the  study  of  these  various  Bubstanoes.  wlddi  I 
are  found  in  all  members  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  vhiob  i~ 
easential  to  the  existence  of  plants. 

CBLLITLAK  TISSUE,  OR  CELLULOSE,  C«n,.0. 
§  1275.  The  cellular  tissue  is  particularly  evident  in  the  yomg  J 
organs  of  vegetables.  Tbe  cell  is  formed  in  the  liquids  which  cir-  | 
culate  throDgh  the  plant,  ai 
grows  by  successive  agglntina-  1 
tion  with  the  cells  prtvionsly  1 
formed,  which  occasions  B  modi- 
fication in  tbe  original  forma  i 
of  th<-  cells.  Sonietimea  they  i 
are  rounded,  and  »hiiw  a  ccr-  T 
tain  regularity,  a?  in  the  pith  of  I 
the  elder,  (fig.  649.)  and  in  the  \ 
potato,  in  which  case  they  con-  I 
stitoto  tbe  etUular  lU 
pirlt/  so  called.  At  other  tunn  J 
the  cells  form  elongated  lubnti,  : 
communicating  by  their  con- 
p.    -J.  traeted  extremities,  ta  iwxi  i 

fig.  650,  which  represeota  thai 
longitudinal  section  of  a  stalk  of  asparagus,  of  which  a  t 
section  is  seen  in  fig.  651 ;  and  in  figs.  652  and  668,  which  e 


{6g.  668)  ft  fibre  of  tax  or  bcmp,  and  (fig.  652)  a  fibre  of  cot- 
ton ;  the  tisane  ia  then  called  a  vatcular  tissue.     As  the  vegetable 
portions  grow  old  on  the  living  plant,  the 
Tosculur  Yesaels  are  filled  with  woody  fibre, 
which  incrpoacs  gradually  in  thickness,  and 
loavoB  only  very  narrow  canals  for  the  cir- 
culation of  the  sap. 
The  whole  of  this 
mechanism    consti- 
tutes wood. 

Among    all    the 

.  substances  entering 

into    tho    compoflj- 

tion  of  plants,  tho 

cellular  tissue  is  dis- 

*^8""-  tinguUhed    by    its 

^t  teuatutM  to  chemical  agents — a  resistance  which  allows  its 

i Li — i .-^j  gf  purity  eofficiently  perfect  to  permit  the 

study  of  its  chemical  proper- 
ties, and  to  ascertain  its  ele- 
mentarycomposition.    Ithas 
thus  been  found  to  be  identi- 
cal, tn  this  Tftpect,  not  only 
ID  all  parts  of  the  same  plant, 
but  also  in  all  different  vege- 
tahles.    Chemists  have  given 
the  name  of  cellulate  to  that 
constant  substance  which 
they  regard  as  forming 
the  cellular  tissue  of  all 
plunts. 

Cellulose  ia  nearly 
pure  in  cotton,  in  which  case  it  consists  of  the  down  of  the  cotton- 
seed ;  and  in  hemp  and  flax,  that  is  in  tho  textile  fibres  extracted 
from  the  plants  of  these  names.  Cellulose  is  also  nearly  pure  in 
paper  and  old  linen,  which  are  made  of  the  substances  just  men- 
tioned, and  which,  during  their  prepartion  and  use,  have  been  snb- 
Jeeled  to  various  ohemicS  reactions,  which  have  gradually  effected 
entire  destruction  of  the  more  changeable  foreign  substances, 
ed  with  the  cellular  tissue  properly  so  called, 
lellnlosc  ia  extracted  from  various  parts  of  plants  by  subjecting 
successive  chemical  reactions  which  destroy  the  more  altera- 
ble woody  fibre,  the  preparation  being  longer  and  more  difficult  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  woody  fibre.  The  substance,  when 
obt^ed  in  as  disaggregated  a  form  as  possible,  is  digested  with 
solutions  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda,  and,  after  washing  the 
treated  with  weak  chlorohydrio  acid,  and  washed  with 


Fig.  662. 


Fig.  6G3. 
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water.  By  a  repetition  of  this  process  for  a  certain  nmnber  of 
times,  the  woody  fibre  may  be  completely  remoTed ;  although  the 
same  result  may  be  obtained  more  quickly  by  subjecting  the  sub- 
stance to  more  powerful  oxidizing  reagents,  such  as  a  weak  solution 
of  chlorine  or  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  following  each  of  these 
treatments  with  an  alkaline  solution  and  dilute  cUorohydric  add. 
Although  these  various  reagents  attack  the  cellular  tissue  itseUI 
the  action  on  it  is  much  less  active  than  on  the  substances  surroand- 
ing  it ;  so  that  if  the  operation  be  carefully  conducted,  and  reagenti 
diluted  with  water  be  alone  used,  the  greater  portion  of  the  ceDii- 
lose  escapes  destruction.  It  is  washed  successively  with  alcohol 
and  ether  to  dissolve  the  fatty  matter. 

Pure  cellulose,  which  is  white  and  transparent,  is  insoloUe  m 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  Dilute  add 
solutions  have  but  little  effect  upon  it,  even  at  the  boiling  point,  wUch 
is  also  true  of  sufficiently  diluted  alkaline  solutions.  The  reaistanee 
which  cellulose  presents  to  these  reagents  varies  with  its  cohedon; 
recently  formed  cellulose  being  much  more  easily  changed  than  that 
of  older  date.  Concentrated  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  add  attadc 
cellulose,  and  cause  it  to  undergo  a  remarkable  metamorphosis:  after 
converting  it  into  a  soluble  substance,  called  deztrinej  thej  change 
it  to  a  sugary  substance,  or  glucose.  Fuming  nitric  add  combines, 
when  cold,  with  cellulose,  and  converts  it  into  an  insoluble  sab- 
stance,  eminently  combustible  and  explosive,  and  which  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter.  At  the  boiling  point,  nitric  add  dissolves  it,  and 
oxalic  acid  is  formed.  Acetic  acid,  even  in  a  concentrated  state, 
has  no  action  on  cellulose. 

Cellulose,  as  it  exists  in  the  untouched  cellular  tissue  of  plants, 
is  not  coloured  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine;  but  when  it  has 
commenced  to  be  disaggregated  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  assumes  a  boMi- 
tiful  blue  colour ;  which  reaction  is  frequently  used  in  the  study  of 
vegetables  under  the  microscope,  because  it  distinguishes  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  from  certain  nitrogenous  membranes,  which  do  not  possess 
this  property. 

After  some  time,  a  solution  of  chlorine,  or  a  hypochlorite,  com- 
pletely burns  cellulose,  forming  water  and  carbonic  add;  which 
combustion  is  rapid  in  a  concentrated  and  hot  solution  of  hypochlorite. 

The  elcmetary  composition  of  cellulose  is. 

Carbon 44.44 

Hydrogen 6.18 

Oxygen 49.88 

100.00 

The  formula  Cj^H^oOjo  is  generally  assigned  to  it ;  but  as  there 
are  no  means  of  uetermming  its  chemical  equivalent,  the  formulA 
representing  its  molecular  composition  may  be  a  multiple  of  the 


It  will  be  remarked  that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exist  ia  it 

■  tLi,*  proportions  constituting  water. 


127U.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  sides  of  the  cells  become 

illy  incniaied  with  a  substance  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 

(!  substunceH  dissolved   ia  the  sap;   which  constitution   of 

ligneous  matter  ia  very  well  exhibited 

^ _^. .      _  .  in  fig.  6.54,  reproBenting  a  transverse 

jRMMWplKj^li^      section  of  a  piece  of  oak-wood,  as  seen 
■MMSjKWMCTJft    through  the  microscope.     The  black 
'  *■       '**       "  spaces  are  the  canals  which  still  re- 

main  in   the  cells;    some   of  which 
former,  as  a,  are  larger,  and  appear 
to  ho  principally  used  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  sap.     As  the  wood  grows 
by  annual   concentric  layers,  easily 
counted  in  old  trees,  the  centre  layers 
arc  ohicr  than  the  external  ones,  and 
their  cells  arc  abo  much  more  incm^t- 
ed  with  ligneous  matter  than  the  latter. 
The  central  layers  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  constituting  t/ie  heart,  are  there- 
fore firmer  and  hartler  than  the  outer 
layers,  forming  i!ie  sap-wood;   and  they  are  also  leas  subject  to 
change,  because  they  contain  less  sap  and  albuminoua  matter,  which 
are  the  principal  causes  of  tho  changes  and  rotting  of  wood. 
Although  pure  ligneous  matter  is  sometimes  deposited  in  the  cells, 
Inous  substances,  which  colour  tho  wood  and  increase  its  combus- 
ity,  are  generally  precipitated  at  tho  same  time;  while  pellicles 
nitrogen ouB  matter  are  also  formed. 

No  way  of  isolating  tho  ligneous  matter  in  a  state  of  purity  heinp 

known,  it  has  hitherto  remained  undecided  whether  the  chemical 

composition  of  this  substance  is  always  identical ;  but  sensible  dif- 

■ences,  which  are  observable  iu  chemical  reactions  on  the  hgneous 

of  Tarioos  parts  of  vegetables,  may  possibly  bo  produced  by 

AeT  or  less  aggregation  of  the  substance.     Sawdust,  successively 

eeted  to  the  action  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  presents  a  mix- 

of  cellulose,  lignine,  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogenous  matter. 

several  insoluble  mineral  salts;  and  by  analysis  it  is  found  to 

ain  more  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  pure  cellulose;  thus,  lig- 

cuntains  more  carbon  than  cellulose,  and  hydrogen  exists  iu  it 

proportion    larger  than  that   which  would   form  water  with 

en.     The  following  tables  exhibit  the  elementary  composition 

veral  kinds  of  wood,  previously  dried  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature 

SkZ  so 
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TTood  from  the  IVwni  of  the  Tree, 

Beedi.  OiJc.  Bfadu  JbptB.  WIDov. 

Carbon 49.46 49.58 60.29 49.26 49.98 

Hydrogen....    5.96 5.78 6.23 6.18 6.07 

Oxygen 42.36 41.88 41.02 41.74 89.88 

Nitrogen 1.22 1.23 1.43 0.96 0.95 

Ashes 1.00 2.08. 1.03 1.86 8.67 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Wood  from  the  Branehe$. 

Betdi.  Otk.  Bbdi.  Aifta.  mkm. 

Carbon 60.87 60.08 61.29 49.69......  51.89 

Hydrogen....     6.21 6.14 6.17 6.20 6.18 

Oxygen 41.14 41.88 40.41 40.28 86.45 

Nitrogen 0.78 0.96 0.87 1.00 1.41 

Ashes 1.60 1.46 1.26 2.98 4.57 

100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

§  1277.  Wood  is  decomposed  after  some  time,  when  sabjected  to 
the  simultaneous  influence  of  air  and  moisture,  by  the  influence  of 
a  species  of  fermentation  owing  to  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  albu- 
minous substances,  and  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  while  the  wood 
is  converted  into  a  brown  or  black  substance,  called  humuSj  or  mould; 
an  alteration  which  is  the  more  rapid  when  the  wood  is  of  recent 
formation,  because  its  canals,  being  less  incrusted  with  woody  fibre, 
contain  more  sap,  and,  consequently,  more  albuminous  nitrous  mat- 
ter, which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  change.  This  substance, 
by  its  alteration,  gives  rise  to  true  ferments,  and  serves  as  food  for 
various  insects  which  lodge  in  the  wood  and  ultimately  destroy  it. 
If  this  be  the  cause  of  the  rotting  of  wood,  it  might  readily  be  pre- 
vented, if,  by  certain  chemical  agents,  the  alteration  of  the  nitro- 
genous matter  could  be  prevented,  thus  rendering  it  unfit  for  the 
food  of  animals.  All  poisonous  substances  which  prevent  the  putre- 
faction of  animal  matter  produce  this  efiect ;  but  the  difficulty  con- 
sists in  making  it  penetrate  all  the  vessels  and  cells  of  the  wood. 
This  question  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  latter  yean, 
and  several  processes  have  been  invented  for  its  economical  deter- 
mination on  a  large  scale. 

The  liquid  containing  the  antiseptic  substance  has  been  made  to 
penetrate  the  smallest  vessels  of  the  wood,  by  immersing  one  end 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of  2  to  4  metres  in  length,  in  a  tuD  contain- 
ing the  solution,  while  to  the  other  end  is  fltted  a  cast-iron  vessel, 
in  which  a  vacuum  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  tow  soaked  in 
alcohol.  By  repeating  this  operation  2  or  3  times,  the  liquid  is 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  traverse  the  whole 
length  of  the  trunk. 
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Advantage  may  also  be  takea  of  the  vital  circulation  to  cause 
'le  antiseptic  fluid  to  penetrate  trees  when  standing  or  when  re- 
lOtly  felled.  When  the  tree  is  standing,  it  ia  sufiicient  to  make  at 
I  foot  two  incisions,  separated  by  an  Interval  of  a  few  centimc- 
I,  and  wrap  around  it  a  bandage  of  water-tight  stuff,  which  re- 
'cs  from  a  tub  the  liquid  to  bo  imbibed  by  the  tree.  The  eap- 
lO*!,  of  which  the  canaJa  are  very  open,  is  soon  injected  with  the 
_nid,  which,  however,  penetrates  with  more  difBculty  into  the 
lart  and  the  parts  thickly  incrustcd  with  lignine.  When  the 
'1  is  coloured,  this  irregular  impregnation  is  manifested  by  the 
■ences  of  shade  and  by  veins,  which  often  gives  to  the  boards 
a  appearance  rendered  very  beautiful  by  polishing. 
I  Lsfltly,  a  process  called  ditplacement  is  sometimes  used  success- 
'lUy,  wnich  consists  in  placing  the  recently  felled  tree  in  a  hori- 
_  mtal  position  and  surrounding  the  trunk  near  its  butt  with  a  water- 
^ght  bag,  held  in  place  by  a  band  over  a  pad  of  clay,  and  pouring 
into  the  bag  the  antiseptic  liquid  by  means  of  a  tube  entering  a  tub 
placed  somewhere  near.  The  liquid  displaces  the  sap  and  takes 
its  place.  In  this  way,  the  delicate  woods,  such  a^  the  pines  and 
firs,  may  be  rapidly  and  uniformly  injected,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the 
ciLse  of  hard  woods ;  as,  although  the  sap-wood  is  soon  injected,  the 
liquid  penetrates  with  difficulty  and  irregularity  into  the  heart  of 
the  tree.  This  process  has  been  greatly  improved,  for  railroad 
sleepers,  in  the  following  manner : — A  piece  of  wood,  of  tf^ice  the 
length  of  the  sleeper,  being  sawed  in  the  middle  to  within  3  or  4 
centimetres  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  crack  opened  with  a 
wedge,  between  the  vertical  sides  of  the  crack  a  tarred  rope  is  in- 
terposed, which,  being  strongly  compressed  when  the  wedge  is  re- 
moved, closes  the  sides  hermetically  and  forms  a  small  narrow  re- 
servoir in  the  middle  of  the  piece  of  wood.  The  antiseptic  liquid, 
being  then  poured  into  this  reservoir,  ultimately  penetrates  the 
whole  piece  of  wood, 

Of  the  many  chemical  substances  which  may  be  nsed  for  this 
purpose,  the  jit/roUgniU  of  iron  or  impure  acetate  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  is  generally  preferred,  on  account  of  its  efficiency  and  low 
price.  This  substance,  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  acid 
liquid  produced  by  the  distillation  of  wood  in  close  vessels,  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  acetate  of  iron,  creosote  and  tar,  which  assist  in 
tlie  preservation  of  the  wood. 

Wood  is  frequently  covered  with  tar  and  a  substance  called  ma- 
ghuy  made  by  melting  together  1  part  of  gum  shellac  and  2 
s  of  essence  of  coal-tar. 

SITROOENODS  OR  ALBUMINOUS  VEGETABLE  BUBSTASCEa. 

§  1278.  The  nitrogenous  matter  of  plants,  jle^gnated  under  the 

general  name  of  albuminoid  Mtbitancety  play  an  important  part  in 

vegetable  physiology ;  but  as  they  have  hitherto  been  but  impcr- 
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fectly  studied,  we  shall  only  state  what  is  with  certainty  known  con- 
cerning them. 

All  these  substances  are  solid ;  some  being  soluble  in  water,  as 
albumen,  vegetable  casein,  and  legnmin ;  while  others  are  insolnbk, 
as  gluten.  They  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  exhale  an  odour 
similar  to  that  peculiar  to  burnt  feathers,  giving  rise  to  empyreii- 
matic  gases  and  products,  and  leaving  as  an  ultimate  residue  a 
black  and  brilliant  spongy  coal,  the  separation  of  which  has  been 
preceded  by  the  fusion  and  swelling  of  the  original  matter.  These 
substances  may  be  indefinitely  preserved  after  being  perfectly  dried; 
and  in  the  moist  state  they  can  be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  if  pro- 
tected from  the  air ;  while,  when  placed  under  the  simnltaneons  in- 
fluence of  air  and  water,  they  soon  decompose,  rot,  and  call  into 
existence  a  host  of  microscopic  animalculse. 

All  albuminous  substances  dissolve  in  caustic  potassa  and  soda, 
and,  on  adding  an  acid  to  the  solution,  a  nitrogenous  substance  sepa- 
rates, in  the  form  of  grayish  flakes,  which  contract,  on  drying,  into 
a  hard  and  brittle  mass,  while  at  the  same  time  a  decided  smell  at 
sulf  hydric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquid  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  name  of  protein  has  been  given 
to  this  nitrogenous  substance,  which  appears  to  form  the  essential 
principle  of  all  albuminous  matter.  It  is  not  yet  known  with  cer- 
tainty in  what  state  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  exist  in  these  sub- 
stances ;  but  some  chemists  suppose  albuminous  substances  to  be 
compounds  of  protein  with  different  proportions  of  mlphimide 
NH3S,  and  pJiosphiniide  NH^Ph.  These  sulphuretted  and  phos- 
phuretted  substances  are  moreover  found  in  very  minute  quantities 
in  them. 

In  order  to  separate  protein  from  the  alkaline  liquid,  acetic  acid 
must  be  used,  because  the  majority  of  the  mineral  acids  combine 
with  that  substance.  Protein  is  tasteless  and  inodorous ;  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils ;  soluble  with  alteration 
after  some  time  in  boiling  water;  and  its  composition  is  represented 
by  the  formula  G^^B.^'Sfi^Q. 

Protein  combines  with  acids,  forming  compounds  soluble  in  water, 
but  which  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  great  excess  of 
acid,  and  which  are  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  with  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  protein,  which  is  again  dissolved  if  an  excess  of  alkali 
be  added.  Chlorobydric  acid  yields  with  protein,  and,  in  general, 
with  all  albuminous  substances,  a  blue  liquid.  Weak  sulphuric  add 
destroys  protein  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  forming  several  new 
products,  among  which  is  distinguished  a  white  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, called  leucin. 

Nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  on  protein,  forming  a  yellow  acid, 
called  zanthoproteicj  which  combines,  at  the  moment  of  its  forma- 
tion, with  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid ;  but  the  compound  is  destroyed 
by  boiling  water  and  the  xanthoproteic  acid  is  precipitated.     The 
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acid,  which,  when  pure,  is  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  pulverulent, 
and  tasteless,  combines  with  mineral  bases  and  acids,  yielding  com- 
pounds of  a  more  or  less  deep  yellow  colour.  The  xanthoproteates 
of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia  are  soluble ;  and  the  other  salts, 
which  are  all  insoluble,  are  easily  obtained  by  double  decomposition. 

This  reaction  of  nitric  acid  on  protein  is  frequently  applied  in  the 
study  of  vegetable  anatomy  to  detect  albuminous  substances,  since 
they  are  the  only  ones  which  turn  yellow  by  contact  with  nitric 
acid.  There  is  a  still  more  delicate  test  in  the  reddish  colour  as- 
sumed by  albuminous  solutions  when  in  contact  with  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  and  nitrite  of  mercury,  which  is  easily  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing mercury  in  an  equal  weieht  of  nitric  acid  containing  4^  equi- 
valents of  water,  and  then  diluting  the  liquid  with  twice  its  volume 
of  water.  This  liquid  reacts,  when  cold,  on  albuminoid  substances, 
and  the  discoloration  is  more  rapid  when  it  is  heated  to  212^. 

Chlorine  attacks  protein  suspended  in  water,  and  converts  it  into 
a  white  flaky  substance,  regarded  as  a  chlorite  of  protein^  because 
its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  Cj^Hj^Jf^O^ClO,. 
This  substance,  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution,  loses  its  chlorine, 
disengages  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  a  soluble  substance, 
called  tritozide  of  protein^  because  its  composition  corresponds  to 
the  formula  Cj^H^T^^O^HO.  Chlorine  produces  a  similar  reaction 
on  all  albuminous  matter ;  and  the  same  substance  is  also  formed 
when  water  containing  albumen  in  suspension  is  boiled  for  several 
days. 

Protein  also  combines  with  the  alkaline  earths,  forming  a  pitchy 
substance,  which  becomes  very  hard  by  drying ;  which  property  is 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  a  luting  made  of  white  of  egg  and 
slaked  lune,  (§  661.) 

Albumen. 

§  1279.  Albumen  is  a  principle  widely  disseminated  throughout 
plants,  and  existing  in  them  either  coagulated  in  their  tissues  or 
dissolved  in  the  liquids  which  circulate  through  their  vessels.  It  is 
also  largely  found  in  the  animal  economy :  the  serum  of  the  blood 
and  the  white  of  the  egg  are  essentially  composed  of  a  solution  of 
albumen  in  water.  Animal  albumen  appears  to  be  identical  in  com- 
position and  chemical  qualities  with  vegetable  albumen,  and  many 
phydoloeists  admit  that  this  substance  is  furnished  immediately  to 
animals  by  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 

Albumen  assumes  two  very  distinct  forms :  soluble  albumen^  and 
coagulated  or  insoluble  albumen ;  and  in  both  states,  its  chemical 
composition  is  the  same.  They  will  be  easily  understood  by  com- 
paring the  albumen  of  a  raw  egg  to  that  of  one  when  cooked.  The 
albumen  of  an  egg  begins  to  coagulate  at  about  140^,  while  that  of 
human  serum  remainfunchangea  until  about  158^ ;  and  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  albumen  coagulates  with  greater  difficulty  in  proportion  to 
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the  quanti^  of  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved*  Coagnlated  albumen 
no  longer  dissolyes  in  water,  but  merely  swells  in  it ;  whOe  ihe  sub- 
stance obtained  by  evaporationy  at  a  low  temperature,  from  an  al- 
buminous fluid,  dissolves,  on  the  contrary,  in  cold  water,  yielding  a 
stringy  liquid.  Liquid  albumen  generally  presents  an  alkaline  reto- 
tion,  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  Inminons  ra^  toward 
the  left ;  serum  of  the  blood  and  all  albuminous  liquids  exhibiting  the 
same  property.* 

*  A  large  number  of  eabetanoes  in  the  organic  kinfldom  ezUbit  a  phjiicAl  peea- 
liarity  belonging  to  their  molecular  constitation,  wiiioh  appears  to  b«  a  apeeial 
effect  of  organization,  as  it  has  hitherto  not  been  obeerred  in  anj  inorganie  aab- 
stanee.  It  consists  in  the  property  possessed  by  their  moleoulea  of  imprtiring 
modifications  on  polarized  light,  wluch  are  analogous,  in  mukj  respeota,  to  those 
it  experiences  when  passing  through  non-symme&ical  eiystalUied  bodiatt  wUeh 
faculty  has  been  caUed  the  rotatory  power,  from  the  character  of  the  tfocta  wUek 
it  produces.  In  this  note  we  shall  endeaTOur  to  explain  its  mode  of  maniftata- 
tion  and  the  method  of  measuring  its  principal  peculiarities ;  and  the  idea  ve 
shall  giTe  it  will  suffice  to  attach  it,  fh>m  this  time,  as  a  spedfie  eharaeter,  to 
substances  which  possess  it,  as  they  will  be  described.  We  shall  tabseqiient^ 
explain  one  of  its  practical  applications  in  detidl,  and  show  how  it  may  bo  appUsd 
to  the  exact  determination,  in  a  solution,  of  the  proportioa  of  matter  in  it  iniich 
exerts  the  rotatory  power.  But,  in  order  that  these  phenomena  may  bo  imdcr- 
stood  by  persons  who  ha^e  not  made  a  sjpecial  study  of  optics,  it  is  nooeasaiy  to 
recapitulate  a  few  of  the  chief  laws  of  tms  science,  on  whioh  the  theoiy  of  these 
phenomena  is  based. 

When  a  simple  ray  of  light,  emanating  directly  from  a  lomlnou  aoaree^  fkHi^ 
at  an  angle  t,  on  the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium,  a  greater  or  leaa  portka 
of  the  ray  is  reflected ;  and,  if  the  medium  is  perfectly  transparent  and  its  ear- 
face  polished,  the  portion  of  light  not  reflected  traTcrses  the  medium.  The  plane 
containing  the  incident  ray  is  called  ihepkme  of  tnddenee,  and  the  reflootina  nr- 
face  at  the  point  of  incidence  is  called  the  normaL  The  reflected  ray  remauia  in 
the  plane  of  incidence,  and  its  Section  makes  an  angle  t  with  the  nonnal,  oqoal 
to  that  which  the  incident  .ray  makes  with  the  same  normaL  The  laws  whioh  the 
transmitted  ray  obeys,  when  the  medium  trayersed  is  homogeneous  in  aU  diroe- 
tions,  are  the  following : — If  the  transmitted  ray  is  simple,  it  remains  in  the  plaas 
of  incidence,  and  makes,  with  the  normal,  an  angle  r,  so  Uiat  thero  always  exists 

between  the  angle  of  incidence  t  and  that  of  refraction  r  the  relatkm  ^^^^ 

m  being  a  constant  quantity  for  the  same  medium,  andoalled  Ontmdextffr^imtfim 
of  the  medium. 

The  same  laws  apply  to  the  case  in  which  the  ray  of  light,  Instead  of  fUBag 
from  empty  space  on  the  medium,  reaches  it  after  haTing  traTcnod  a  first  BMdiam 
equally  homogeneous ;  and  the  constant  quantity  m  is  then  the  rcbliM  mAx  ^f  rc- 
fraetion  of  the  two  media,  and  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  indices  of  rsfrsetiim  of 
these  media  with  regard  to  the  space. 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  composed  of  an  infinity  of  Tariously  ooloured  rays,  sash 
of  which  has  its  own  index  of  refraction ;  and  if  therefore  a  mass  of  solar  l%ht  bs 
passed  through  a  transparent  prism,  the  rays  separate  and  yield  aodoiirodimage, 
the  iolar  tpeetrum,  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  refraction ;  the  rays  whieh  hsfs 
the  greatest  index  of  refraction  being  the  farthest  remoTod  from  the  direetioa  of 
the  incident  ray.  The  light  of  burning  bodies  affords  a  similar  speetmm,  wUoh 
differs  from  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  ratio  of  intensity  of  the  Tsrioos  eolovisd 
parts. 

The  portion  of  light  reflected  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media  varlss 
with  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  is  smallest  when  this  angle  is  0,  thai  is,  whsa  Iks 
incident  ray  is  normal  to  the  surface ;  while  it  increAes  with  the  Tains  of  tUo 
angle,  and  is  equal  to  the  incident  light,  when  the  angle  of  iaoldenos  is  sqasl  to 
90^,  in  which  case  the  light  is  wholly  reflected.    Uowsrer,  whia  the  ragr 
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Many  chemical  reagents  coagulate  albumen  when  cold.  Alcohol 
reduces  it  immediately  to  the  insoluble  state ;  and  ether  produces 
the  same  effect,  though  more  slowly. 

from  a  lint  medium  into  a  Moond,  of  which  the  index  of  refraction  is  more  feeble, 
in  which  case  the  Talne  of  m  ie  imaUer  than  1,  the  total  reflection  of  the  incident 
ray  eommencee  before  the  rasant  ray ;  which  oocnrs  at  aU  the  incidences  for  which 

the  relation  ^aBm  giTes  Talnes  for  the  sin  r  greater  than  1.  Thos,  the  total 
reflection  begins  at  the  angle  I,  for  which  we  hare  sin  lasm;  that  is,  ih$  <mgU  of 

By  being  reflected  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media,  the  natnre  of  light 
bremarkably  modified ;  which  is  readily  demonstrated  by  the  apparatus,  (flg.  665,) 

ab  and  ea  are  tiro  polished 
transparent  mirrors  which 
reroWe  aronnd  horiiontal 
axes  0,  </,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  flgure.  The 
axes  are  supported  by  frames 
om,  </m\  mounted  on  drums 
^t  ^ft  which  turn  around  the 
hollow  cylinder  ph,  to  which 
any  inclination  around  the 
horiiontal  axis^  can  be  giren. 
A  narrow  bundle  of  rays  is 
reeeiTed  on  the  flrst  mirror 
ah,  at  an  inddenoe  i,  and  the 
whole  instrument  b  arranged 
so  that  the  reflected  ray  shaU 
follow  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  ph.  This 
reflected  ray  is  reeeiTed  on 


Fig.  666. 


the  second  mirror  ed  at  the  same  an^e  of  incidence  t ;  and  by  turning  the  drum 
«y*  around  the  cylinder  ph,  aU  possible  angles  can  be  made  on  the  second  plane 
of  reflection  with  the  plane  of  reflection  on  the  flrst  mirror,  without  changing  the 
angle  of  incidence  t.  Now,  if  the  light  reflected  by  the  flrst  mirror  were  stlU  na- 
tnnd  light,  it  would  be  always  reflected  in  the  same  proportion  on  the  second, 
whaterer  might  be  the  azimuth  of  the  plane  of  the  second  reflection  compared 
with  that  of  the  first  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  intensity  of  the  li|^t  re- 
flected by  tiie  second  mirror  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  asimutii  of  the  second 
plane  of  reflection  increases,  and  is  a  minimum  when  the  asimuth  is  90° ;  its 
Tariations  being  moreoTcr  symmetrical  around  the  asimuths  0  and  90°.  By  rary- 
ing  the  common  angle  of  incidence  t,  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  Tariations  of 
intensity  of  the  light  reflected  on  the  second  mirror  in  the  Tarious  asimuths  in- 
crease as  we  approach  nearer  the  Talue  of  t  giTcn  by  the  formula  tang  iwmm^  m 
being  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass. 

light  which  possesses  this  property  is  said  to  be  polaHMtd,  and  the  angle  at 
whien  it  must  be  reflected  from  a  transparent  medium  to  acquire  it  is  csUmI  the 
mngfU  o/pokuwuion :  it  will  be  seen  that  this  angle  depends  on  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  the  substance  composing  the  mirror.  Polarized  light  differs  therefore 
tam  natural  light  in  this,  that  whUe  the  latter  is  always  reflected  in  the  same 
proportion  from  a  mirror  inclined  at  the  angle  t  with  the  incident  ray,  for  aU  azi- 
muths of  the  plane  of  reflection,  polarized  light  is  reflected  in  proportions  Tarying 
with  the  azimuth  of  the  plane  of  polarisation ;  and,  if  the  angle  t  satisfies  the  rela- 
tion tang  taBiN,  there  is  a  position  of  the  plane  of  reflection  in  which  the  reflected 
ray  is  nuU.  The  plane  perpendicular  to  this  particular  direction  of  the  plane  of 
reflection  is  caUed  ihtptaiu  ofpoUtrwUkm. 

When  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  a  mirror  at  the  angle  of  polarization,  the  portion 
reflected  is  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence ;  and  if  tiie  nroperties  of  the  re- 
fracted ray  be  examined  by  means  of  a  second  mirror  whicn  receiTes  it  at  the 
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Albumen  is  extracted  from  flour  by  nibbing  it  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  allowing  it  to  digest  for  several  honrs,  de- 
canting off  the  water,  and  digesting  with  on  additional  quantity  of 

angle  of  polarization,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  transmitted  ray  presenta  the  pio- 
perties  of  a  ray  partially  polarized,  or  of  a  mixtore  of  natural  and  polarised  light ; 
but  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  polarized  portion  b  perpendieolar  to  the  plane 
of  polarization  of  the  reflected  portion.  It  may  therefore  be  admitted  that  when 
a  ray  of  natural  light  falls  on  a  mirror  at  the  angle  of  polariiation,  a  portion  of 
the  light  traTerses  the  mirror  without  modification,  but  that  the  other  portion  is 
divided  into  two  bundles  polarized  in  planes  perpendieular  to  each  other ;  and 
while  the  first  bundle,  which  is  polarized  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  ineideace, 
is  reflected,  the  second,  polarized  perpendicularly  to  thia  plane,  is  refHMted.  We 
recognise,  moreover,  that  these  two  rectangularly  polarised  bundles  are  equal  to 
each  other,  and  that  their  union  produces  natur^  light ;  which  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  formed  by  the  union  of  two  equal  bundles,  polarized  at  right  angles. 

When  the  bundle  of  light  which  has  traversed  a  first  mirror  at  the  angle  of 
polarization  traverses  a  second  at  the  same  angle,  a  portion  of  the  natnraf  li^t 
is  divided  into  two  bundles  rectangularly  polarized ;  and  the  bundle  polarised  in 
the  direction  of  the  plane  of  reflection  is  reflected,  while  the  bundle  polarised 
perpendicularly  to  this  plane  is  reft-acted  and  joins  the  portion  polarised  by  the 
first  refraction.  After  its  passage  through  the  second  mirror,  the  bundle  eon- 
tains  a  portion  of  polarized  light  much  greater  than  when  it  left  the  first  Trana- 
mission  through  a  third  mirror  again  increases  the  polarized  portion;  so  that 
after  passing  through  a  sufficient  number  of  mirrors,  at  the  angle  of  polarization, 
the  bundle  of  natural  light  is  entirely  separated  into  light  polarized  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  plane  of  incidence  which  is  reflected,  and  into  light  polarised  peipen- 
dicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence  which  traverses  the  mirrors. 

Crystallized  media  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regular  system,  effect  imme- 
diately the  separation  of  natural  light  into  its  two  rectangularly  polarized  bundles. 
A  bundle  of  natural  light  which  falls  on  a  rhomboid  of  Iceland  spar,  is  divided  in 
the  crystal  into  two  bundles,  of  equal  intensity,  polarized  rectangularly,  and  which 
separate  because  they  obey  difierent  laws  of  refraction.  One  of  these  bundles  is 
polarized  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  principal  section  of  the  rhombohe- 
dron ;  while  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  second  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  principal  section.     The  first  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  refrnetion  of 

light  in  homogeneous  media,  and  remains  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  law  ^^     aai 

being  satisfied  for  all  incidences ;  for  which  reason  it  is  called  the  ordmaty  rojf. 

The  second  ray  obeys  very  different  laws :  it  remains  in  the  plane  of  incidenee 
only  when  this  plane  coincides  or  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  principal 

section,  and  it  is  only  in  this  case  that  it  satisfies  a  law  jj^ssfn'  similar  to  that 

which  the  ordinary  ray  obeys.  In  all  other  directions  of  the  incident  ray  the  Inw 
of  the  second  refracted  ray  is  more  complex ;  on  which  account  this  ray  has  been 
called  the  extraordinary  ray. 

These  two  rajs  do  not  separate  sufficiently  to  form  two  isolated  images,  ezeept 
when  tlic^  rhomb  of  spar  is  very  thick ;  but  a  great  separation  may  be  produced 
by  replacing  the  rhomb  of  spar  by  a  prism  cut  out  of  this  minerid ;  so  that  the 
edges  of  the  prism  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  principal  section  of  the  rhombo- 
hedron.  When  the  refracting  angle  of  Uie  prism  b  only  6**  or  10^,  the  two 
bundles  separate  sufficiently,  but  the  images  are  coloured  if  the  incident  raj  ia 
not  simple.  This  discoloration  is  avoided  by  gluing  to  the  prism  of  spar  a  |^an 
prism  of  a  proper  angle,  the  refraction  of  which,  acting  in  a  direction  eontmry 
to  that  of  the  prism  of  spar,  almost  entirely  destroys  the  dispersion  of  colonn. 
This  apparatus,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  study  of  polarized  Ught,  is  called 
an  achromatic  hirefracting  priam ;  and  it  enables  us  to  examine,  with  ease,  the  pfRH 
perties  of  light  polarized  by  reflection  from  a  mirror:  when  used  for  this  pnrpoec, 
it  is  often  called  an  analyzing  pritm.  If  the  light  is  completely  polarised  in  tlic 
direction  of  the  plane  of  reflection,  it  is  erident  tiiat  when  tiie  plane  of  the  piis- 
cipal  section  of  the  birefracting  prism  coincides  with  the  plane  of  reflecttoa,  aU 
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flour.  After  having  repeated  this  operation  three  or  four  times,  a 
liquid  is  obtained  contaming  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen,  which 
can  be  separated  by  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature. 

the  light  wUl  traTerse  the  prism  in  the  state  of  an  ordinary  ray,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  wiU  be  extingoished.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  plane  of  the 
principal  section  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray,  the  light 
wiU  pass  wholly  in  the  extraordinary  ray,  and  the  ordinary  ray  will  be  null.  In 
all  the  intermediate  asimuths  of  the  principal  section  of  Uie  birefracting  prism, 
there  wiU  be  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinary  image ;  and  their  relatiTe  intensities 
wiU  Tary  according  to  the  position  of  the  principal  section.  The  law  of  these  yaria- 
tions  is  Tery  simple :  let  C  be  the  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  principal  section  of 
the  birefracting  prism  makes  with  the  plane  of  original  polarisation ;  and  I  the 
intensity  of  the  polarised  ray  which  falls  on  this  prism :  the  intensity  of  the  ordi- 
nary ray  is  I  cos  V,  and  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray  I  sin  V:  in  aU  cases  the 
rays  are  complements  of  each  other,  for  we  always  haye  I  cos  V4-I  sin  Vasl. 
The  birefracting  prism  is  very  couTenient  for  determining  the  direction  of  the 

Slane  of  polarisation  of  a  polarised  ray ;  as  it  is  sufficient  to  find  the  direction  to 
e  given  to  the  plane  of  the  principal  section  of  the  prism,  in  order  that  the  extra- 
ordinary fasciculus  ftirnished  by  the  normal  incident  ray  may  become  nulL 

In  order  to  understand  the  modifications  experienced  by  polarised  light  when  it 
traTcrses  Tarious  media,  the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  656  is  frequently  used ; 
in  which  ab  represents  a  polished  mirror,  receiying  the  luminous  rays  at  the  angle 
of  polarization,  and  reflecting  them  in  the  line  cd,  while  at  n  is  an  achromatic  bi« 


Fig.  656. 

refracting  prism,  mounted  on  the  centre  of  a  moTable  index  mn,  which  moTei  on 
a  graduated  circle  pg  perpendicular  to  the  line  ed.  The  plane  of  polarisation  of 
the  ray  reflected  by  tiie  mirror  being  yertical,  the  extraordinary  image  afforded 
by  the  birefracting  prism  will  Tanish  when  its  principal  section  is  in  Sie  vertioal 
plane,  and  the  alidade  will  then  correspond  to  0  of  the  dlTision.  AB  is  a  support 
on  which  Tarious  transparent  media,  which  wiU  be  traversed  by  the  polarised  ray, 
as,  for  example,  fluids  contained  in  tubes,  can  be  placed.  Fig.  657  represents  the 
longitudinal  section  of  one  of  these  tubes ;  which  is  composed  of  a  tube  of  tiiick 

^  glass,  generaUy  enclosed  in  a 
metallic    tube   to  which  are 
,/  fitted  the  two  ferrules  m,  fi, 
which  support  the  glass  plates 
closing  the  ends  of  the  tubes. 
If  AB,  one  of  those  tubes,  fiUed 
with  water,  alcohol,  or  ether, 
be  plaeed  on  the  rapport,  so  that  the  ray  of  polarised  light  may  be  obliged  to  tra- 
VOL.  II.— 20 
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In  order  to  extract  albumen  from  potatoes,  they  are  eat  into  thin 
slices,  which  are  digested  in  water  containing  two  per  cent,  of  sol- 
phuric  acid.    The  water  is  decanted  after  twentj-foor  homvy  and 


Terse  the  liquid  before  reaching  the  bireArmeting  piam,  it  wffl  b«  wca  that  the 
ray  has  suffered  no  essential  change  in  its  propertfet  by  its  paiMge  tkroogh  the 
flnid ;  it  is  still  completely  polarized,  and  ita  plane  of  polamati<m  remaiaa  nr- 
tical.  But,  on  substituting  for  pure  water  sereral  other  ]iqiiida»  ••,  for  •'•fht 
a  solution  of  cane-sugar,  the  properties  of  the  polarised  li^t  are  eoopleli^ 
modified.  Thus,  before  the  interposition  of  the  tabe  eontalmng  tha  eoliitioa  of 
sugar,  the  extraordinary  image  of  the  birefhtoting  priim  it  nnU  when  tha  faAu, 
marks  0** ;  and  the  image  reappears  if  the  tabe  be  mternoeed.  NitmrtheleM,  the 
light  has  not  been  depolarised  by  its  passage  through  tae  soltttioa  of  aagar,  aad 
remains  completely  polarised ;  but  its  plane  of  poltfiiadon  is  do  loogor  wtka^ 
and  it  has  been  deviated  by  a  certain  angle  toward  the  right  of  tao  obasrvw 
who  looks  through  the  birefracting  prism ;  and,  in  fset,  if  &e  index  be  tmei 
to  the  right  by  a  certain  angle  «,  the  extraordinary  image  dfiaappean  entire^. 
The  solution  of  sugar  has,  therefore,  turned  toward  th$  n^ht,  £^  «•  mm§k  «,  Urn 
ptmu  of  poUuvation  of  the  light.  If  tubes  of  different  lengths  be  ffUed  with  the 
same  solution  of  sugar,  it  will  be  found  that  the  imgUe  of  deoiatiem  mro  At  /th 
portion  to  the  Ungihe  of  the  tubet.  On  filling  a  tube  of  uniform  lengtht  raMenifdy, 
with  solutions  more  and  more  rich  in  sugar,  it  is  found  that  the  emjim  efdematim 
m,  are  in  proportion  to  the  qwnUiiiee  ofeugar  eoniamed  m  the  sows  eeftieM  <gf  fi'f  wV,  It 
may,  therefore,  be  sud  in  general  terms  that  the  deoiaiione,  or  rofeHwM,  eftkeplam 
of  polarization  are  in  proportion  to  the  number  ofmoleeulee  qfeugar  mUb&  tie  trnmimm 
rag  meett  in  ite  paeeage.  Let «  be  the  doTiation  impressed  by  a  homogeaooM  Uqald 
on  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  simple  ray,  acting  on  it  under  the  nme  eb- 
cumstances,  through  units  of  space  and  with  an  imaginary  density  eqaal  to  vaitj. 
The  density  becoming/,  without  any  change  in  the  energy  of  the  moleenlar  aetka, 
the  deviation,  through  the  unity  of  thickness,  will  be  [«]  /:  then,  tho  l«gth 
becoming  I  for  the  same  density,  the  total  deviation  idll  be  £«]  U.  If,  therefbrsi 
m,  represent  the  deviation  observed  experimentally,  we  shall  have 

[«]tfsifle,    whence    [«]aB^ 

The  quantity  [«]  is  characteristic  of  the  active  substance ;  and  is  tho  aaae^  at 
equal  temperatures,  for  all  the  values  of  I  and  /,  and  may  be  considered  at  the 
molecular  or  epeeifie  rotatory  power  of  the  homogeneous  liquid  obserred. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  polarised  ray  was  simple  light ;  wUdi  ooaditloat 
though  strictly  fulfilled  with  difficulty,  can  nevertheless  be  sufficientlT  satisfied  by 
placing  between  the  birefracting  prism  and  the  eye  a  glass  coloured  red  by  sab- 
oxide  of  copper,  which  allows  Uie  red  rays  only  to  pass,  and  extingnJehee  aU  the 
others. 

When  the  polarized  ray  is  composed  of  white  light,  and  traveraee  a  medim 
endowed  with  a  moderately  powerful  rotatory  power,  the  extraoidinay  raj  is  aol 
extinguished  in  any  position  of  the  birefhusting  prism ;  and  the  two  bimmee  dBa- 
play  very  beautiful  colours,  which  are  always  eon^flementarg  in  the  two 


that  is  to  say,  which  are  such  that  they  reproduce  white  light  when  saperiapooed 
on  each  other.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  these  discolorations  a  priori,  wnea  tho  de- 
viations «„  a^  dTg  are  known  which  the  medium  exerts  on  the  plane  of  polarisatloa 
of  each  simple  ray,  and  the  intensities  f t,  i^  t,  of  these  rays  In  wliite  light.  Lei 
us  suppose,  in  fact,  that  the  plane  of  the  principal  section  makes  aa  aag^  i  with 
the  vertical  plane  of  the  primitive  polarisation  of  all  the  rays.  This  plaae  will 
make  an  angle  «i — i  with  the  plane  of  polarisation  deviated  from  the  flni  ray, 
and,  if  the  medium  possessing  the  rotatory  power  is  eolouHeee,  that  ia,  if  it  al* 
lows  the  simple  rays  to  pass  precisely  in  the  proportion  in  which  these  reji  aiist 
in  white  light,  the  intensity  of  the  first  ray  in  the  ordinary  image  wffl  bo  dLooo 


Vet — i),  and  the  intensity  of  the  same  ray  in  the  extraordinary  image  wiU  bo  ^ria 
*(« — f) ;  so  again  the  second  ray  will  ^ve  in  the  ordinary  image  4bosP(o.^  ), 
and  in  the  extraordinary  image  ^sin*(«a — i) ;  while  the  thiril  ray  wiU  glTt  m  tta 
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itfloiTcd  to  rest  for  the  same  space  of  time  on  freah  slices  of  pota- 
r  toes ;  when,  after  several  similar  opersttons,  a  yellowish  liquid  is  ob- 
tteinod,  which  must  then  be  saturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  po- 
I  tusa,  taking  care  to  preserve  a  slight  acid  reaction.  The  liquids, 
I  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  yield  soluble  albumen,  minted  with 
1  Baits,  and  probably  with  dextrin ;  but  if  the  liquid  be  boiled,  the 


I  vKtiaur;  Imtge  ■*, 


*'(... 


'i),  and  in  th«  c 


ordinnr;  image  i,ain°(a. 


I 


Thn  ordinir;  image  irill  tberefora  b«  formed  b;  the  laperpoaltioa  of  a  portion 

fc^'{^l,—•)  of  the  ooloar  of  the  fint  taj,  a  portion  ^Dos*(a, — i)  of  the  oi^oor  of 
■ecood  T»j,  >  portion  t,eDa'(a, — t)  of  the  colour  of  the  third  r>f ,  uid  eo  on. 
The  eolonr  retnlttngfyam  the  DTdinar;  image,  sod  ita  intensitj,  may  ba  ulanlated, 
Igr  raeaiis  of  these  elements,  bj  a  peeulinr  law  established  hy  Newton. 

The  «olour  and  intensity  of  the  eitraordlnarj  image  vill  be  (ia1cal»t«d  in  the 
tame  WB7,  by  meuu  of  the  conitituent  parts  i,Bin*(ic,  —  ■),  i^io'la,  — ■],  i,siu' 
{a,  —  •)  of  each  of  the  simple  rays  which  compone  it. 

Now,  it  ha4  been  obserTed,  that  for  all  media  endowed  with  rotatory  power, 

isilM  iJu  neeplion  of  tartaric  acid,  the  relative  deTifttions  of  the  simple  rays  which 

eons^tnte  while  light  obey  Tory  nearly  the  same  law :  in  other  words,  th*  deviation* 

of  the  planes  of  polnriiation  of  the  Torioiu  simple  rays  are  always  proportional 

to  each  other.     So  that,  instead  of  measuring  the  deiiations  prodoced  by  media 

fndowod  with  rotatory  power  npon  one  simple  ray,  the  red  ray.  for  example,  tha 

'ttiona  may  be  measured  for  which  the  ordinary  and  eitraordinary  image  pr«- 

Idantioal  hues.     But  all  these  hues  cannot  be  measured  with  equal  preiusioD, 

kwBu«e  they  are  not  all  subject  to  tatiaticina  equally  sensible  to  the  eye,  for  they 

kairo  Tcry  imatl  Tarialions  of  the  aiimuCh  >  of  the  principal  section  of  the  onaly- 

■Ing  prism.     The  Tarlations  of  tint  are  most  sensible  in  a  certain  (iolaceoua  hna  of 

Ltraordinary  image :  beeause,  however  slightly  the  index  may  be  turned  to 

jh(  or  left,  the  image  passes  saddenly  from  bltie  to  red  and  from  red  to  blue. 

This  particular  tint  has  been  adopted  by  all  eiperimenters,  and  is  generally  called 

"".e  Iml  o/patioffi,  or  lent^lt  tint. 

The  whits  light  of  the  snn,  and  particularly  that  transmitted  through  whitish 
«louds,  can  therefore  be  nsed:  and  in  the  comparison  of  the  molecular  rotatory 
{lowers  of  rarious  sctire  media,  the  formula 

W-B 
ean  be  applied,  in  which  ■  is  the  deviation  of  tbe  index,  in  which  the  tint  of  pas- 
gage  has  been  obserred.  It  is  important,  howcTer,  to  remark  that  these  measures 
iCt  only  if  the  white  light  used  in  the  obaerration  is  always  composed  of 
Hkclly  the  lame  materials,  and  this  proposition  is  not  rigoroasly  accurate,  at  all 
as  regards  the  tight  transmitted  by  the  lautl  of  heaven,  in  which  blue  light 
)r  leas  predominates.  It  would  be  atill  more  inaccurate  to  snbalitnte  for  Uiis 
W  light  of  a  tamp,  the  composition  of  which  differs  greatly  from  that  of  solar  light, 
'lo  rcoult  might  also  be  rery  erroneous  if  the  media  were  coloured;  for,  in  that 
t,  they  would  not  allow  the  simple  rays  to  pass  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
'lite  light,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  make  the  obserration  wiUi 
kooiogeneoos  light. 

It  in  always  useful,  when  the  moleoular  rotatory  powers  of  lubstanoes  are  to  ha 
Beasnred  by  obseriing  the  Unt  of  passage,  to  operate  with  tnbea  of  auitsble  length, 
T  with  lolutioDB  so  diluted  that  the  angDlar  deriatlons  corresponding  to  the  tint 
S  passage  shall  differ  but  slightly ;  because  tbe  compoaitian  of  the  sensible  tint 
"~  :s  remarkably  in  very  direrse  absolute  deviations. 

s  have  endeaTonred.  in  the  preceding  note,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  special 

ion  which  certain  orgonio  substiuices  exert  on  potariied  light.     The  reader  who 

y  desire  to  stud;  this  subject  more  deeply  should  consult  the  momoin  of  M. 

it,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  these  interesting  phenomena,  and  their  application 

t  the  study  of  a  vast  number  of  chemical  phenomena,  is  due.     (See  Aaaattt  itt 

~  '    '   tl  dt  Piyiiquf,  3s  ifrit,  ftwiei  i.  it  li.) 
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albumen  is  precipitated,  on  the  contrary,  in  flakes,  and  is  then  pore, 
but  has  become  insoluble  in  water. 

It  is  more  easy  to  prepare  albumen  from  animal  liquids — ^for  ex- 
ample, from  serum  of  the  blood  or  white  of  egg — as  it  is  then  soffi- 
cient  to  evaporate  these  liquids  at  a  temperature  below  122°  to 
obtain  it  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  layer  resembline  paste.  Thia 
substance,  finely  powdered,  should  be  treated  with  ether,  and  then 
with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fatty  substances,  after  which  the 
residue  is  composed  of  soluble  albumen  mixed  with  salts.  A  purer 
albumen  is  obtained  by  pouring  into  the  white  of  egg,  or  the  serum, 
chlorohydric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  albumen,  by  forming  with 
it  a  scarcely  soluble  compound.  The  precipitate  beine  separated 
and  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  redissolTes  it, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  coagulated  albumen 
in  the  form  of  white  flakes,  is  poured  into  the  liquic^  and  the  preci- 
pitate, after  being  washed  in  water,  dried,  and  then  treated  suc- 
cessively with  water  and  alcohol,  furnishes  pure,  but  insoluble  al- 
bumen. 

The  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  albumen  is  inferred  from  what 
has  been  said  touching  the  action  of  the  same  substances  on  protein. 
We  shall  merely  mention  the  difierence  of  action  exhibited  by  phos- 
phoric acid  in  dificrent  degrees  of  hydration.  Monohydric  phos- 
phoric acid  PO.,HO  coagulates  albumen  immediately,  while  the 
trihydric  acid  P03,3HO  not  only  does  not  coagulate  it,  but  will  even 
dissolve  the  substance  precipitated  by  the  monohydric  acid. 

Albumen  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  several  metallic  salts, 
particularly  with  corrosive  sublimate,  for  which  reason  the  white  of 
eggs  is  used  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  medicine.  On 
account  of  this  property,  also,  corrosive  sublimate  is  used  in  the  pre- 
servation of  anatomical  specimens,  as,  by  combining  with  the  albumen, 
it  prevents  it  from  putrefying,  and  keeps  worms  from  attacking  them. 

Gluten,  Vegetable  Fibrine,  Glutin,  Vegetable  CasSin. 

§  1280.  Gluten  is  most  easily  extracted  from  the  cerealia,  and 
principally  from  wheat,  by  making  a  thick  paste  with  wheat  flouTy 
and  kneading  it  under  a  stream  of  water  until  the  water  is  no  longer 
milky ;  when  the  water  carries  off  the  fecula  and  soluble  matter, 
while  a  glutinous  and  elastic  substance  remains,  which,  when  dried, 
is  converted  into  a  yellowish,  translucid,  and  brittle  mass,  consistinff 
chiefly  of  gluten,  but  containing  likewise  cellulose,  some  grains  oif 
fecula  which  have  not  been  removed  by  the  water,  and  fatty  sub- 
stances which  can  be  dissolved  in  ether  after  the  dried  matter  hae 
been  finely  powdered.  There  are,  in  addition,  substances  which 
can  be  removed  by  treating  them,  when  hot,  first  with  concenteated, 
and  subsequently  with  weak  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquors  depool^ 
on  cooling,  a  substance  which  resembles,  in  its  composition  ana  che- 
mical properties,  the  casein  of  cheese,  for  which  reason  it  has 
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.irivod  the  name  of  vegetable  eatein.  The  alcoholic  liquors,  on 
CooliDg,  fleposit  after  evaporalion  a  eubstance  called  glutin,  having 
the  enme  composition  as  albumen,  and  scarcely  differing  from  it  in 
its  chemical  properties. 

To  the  substance  left  by  gluten  after  these  various  procesaca,  the 
name  of  vegetable  fibrin  haa  been  given,  which  sabatance,  in  fact,  pre- 
aewta  the  same  compoaition  aa  animal  fibrin,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  its  chemical  properties.  Vegetable  fibrin  combines  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  producing  a  compound  aolublo  in  pure  water,  and  which 
dissolves  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  furnishing  a  liquor 
resembling  id  its  properties  that  produced  by  animal  fibrin  under 
the  same  circumstances, 
b  Legumin. 

K  S  1281.  Legumin  ia  extracted  from  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  which 
K^ontain  about  18  per  cent,  of  it.  They  are  chopped,  and  digested 
for  two  or  three  hours  with  tepid  water,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  legumin  dissolves.  In  order  to  extract  that  which  remains  in 
the  pulp,  the  latter  is  washed  and  again  macerated  with  hot  water, 
and  the  substance  being  expressed  in  &  cloth  and  the  litiuid  filtered, 
the  legumin  is  precipitateil  from  it  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
Some  of  the  fatty  subatauces  are  removed  by  treating  the  dried 
matter  with  ether  and  alcohol. 

The  substance  thus  obtained  resembles  starch,  when  it  haa  been 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid ;  and  wbon  dried,  it  forms  a  brilliant  and 
transparent  mass.  Its  aqueous  solalion  is  precipitated  by  alcohol 
and  ttio  acids ;  and  it  disaolves  in  the  caustic  alkalies,  which  nppcnr 
to  have  no  effect  upon  it.  Its  composition  corresponds  to  the  for- 
mula 0„IL,N„0„;  but  the  aubstance  towhichthe  name  of  legumin 
\^  been  given  ia  probably  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  which 
■ve  not  yet  been  separated. 

AMYLACEOCS  MATTER  C„n,.0.., 

§12^2.  The  aa.me  otamt/laeeoti* 

I  miriferisgivcntoasubstanoewhich 

forms  rounded  graina,  \'aiTiBg  in 

appearance,  with  which  the  cells 

of  certain  parts  of  plants  are  filled. 

That   extracted  from   potatoes  ia 

commonly  called  fecnla,  and  that 

obtained  from  the  grains  of  the 

cervalla  is  known  by  (he  name  of 

atarch.     When  ihe  fycula  of  the 

I  potato  is  exiuniucd  by  the  micro- 

I  tcopc,  it  will  iiij  found  V 

I  ovoidaJgTanuIcSjthcsnrfaceofeach 

of  which  exhibits  a  particular  point 
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a,  the  hilum,  aroond  whicli  the  substance  ia  arranged  i 
trie  layers. 

On  the  surface  ofeachgrannle  curves  can  be  perceived,  wliicfe  mr- 
round  the  hilum  concentrically,  and  with  apparent  regularity.    U 


Fig.  6(jP. 

one  of  these  grains  be  strongly  compreBsed  between  two  plates  of 
glass,  it  breaks  into  several  pieces,  (fig.  659,)  and  all  the  planes  of 
rupture  generally  pass  througb  the  hiToni,  as  if  the  siitietancD  wtre 
less  resistant  at  this  point.  Each  grain  ia  formed  by  the  saptTpty 
sition  of  a  great  number  of  very  thin  pellicles,  which  sometimes  m^ 
pear  immediately  in  the  broken 
granules.  Tliey  c»ii  nlwayn  Iw 
shown  by  heating  tlie  fenils  tn 
892°,  a  temperature  which  effects 
its  disaggregation,  lutd  tbn> 
moistening  them  with  wat«r,wlMfi 
the  granules  swell  coneideraUy, 
and  the  pelhcles  which  oompUM 
them  separate.  Fig.  660  rcpre- 
seiitB  a  grain  of  potato  feniB 
which  has  begun  to  ez&iUate. 
The  pellicles  may  be  rendervd 
still  more  visible  undiT  ihv  mi- 
croscope, by  raoislening  then 
with  an  aqueous  Hjliit7<-.n  of  Io- 
dine, which  turns  ;: 
blue.  Twogriiiii- 
ly  united  togetlu  j  . 
licles  of  amylaccoi.^  i,,..^u,  ■!- 
deposited  on  the  united  givini* 
thus  forming  a  ungle  irrcgoUr 
grain,  having  two  hita. 

By  tritunitiiig  a  ninnll  i|nAntity 
of  fecula,  for  a  lon^  liue,  tD  a 
rough  mortar,  the  greater  p»K 
of  tlie  granule-sarchuriit,  Klkdif 
the  broken  groins  Iw  ~'""  ' 
by  the  microscope, no B| 
of  liquid  can  he      '  ~ 
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0  portion  of  the  Bubat&nce  can  be  dissolved  in  cold  water.     The 
■"Bntire  grain  is,  therefore,  formed  of  *olid  matter,  and  contains  no 
gummy  fluid,  as  was  long  sapposed. 

The  hilum  is  not  always  as  apparent  in  the  amylaceous  gra- 
nules of  other  vegetables  as  in  tho§e  of  the  potato,  and  can  fre- 
quently only  he  shown  by  deaiccatioD,  which  prodnces,  at  this  point 
of  the  granules,  a  greater  contraction  than  at  the  other  points, 
and  a  depression  which  can  be  imraediately  recognised.  The  sym- 
metrical arruigemont  of  the  amylaceous  molecules  around  the  hilum 
is  particularly  evident  on  examining  by  the  microscope  potato  fecula 
illuminated  by  polarized  light,  (fig.  661,)  and  interposing  a  rhomb  of 
Iceland  spar  between  the  object  and  the  eye,  when  a  black  cross,  of 
which  the  centre  is  lost  in  the  hilum,  is  observed,  analogous  to  that 
proiluced  under  the  s&me  circumatancea  by  thin  plntea  of  crystal 
of  the  same  aria,  cut  perpendicularly  to  this  ails.  Fig.  661  repre- 
sents the  samograina  of  fecula  aa  fig.  658,  but  seen  with  polarized 
light. 

The  amylaceous  graina  of  ae- 
Teral  vegetables  exhibit  a  pecu- 
liar appearance  which  enables  an 
experienced  eye  to  recognise 
immediately  the  vegetable  to 
which  they  belong.  This  fact 
is  eaailyprovedby  figs.  658, 662, 
663,  and  664,  which  represent 
amylaceous  grains  of  various 
kinds,  Been  by  the  microscope 
and  illuminated  by  natural  light. 
In  fig.  658  there  are  grains  of  po- 
tato fecula;  in  fig.  662,  gr^ns  of 
wheat  starch ;  in  fig.  663  are  seen 
the  amylaceous  grains  of  peas, 
(the  graina  a  belonging  to  dried 
peas,  and  the  grains  b  to  green 
peas ;)  and  lastly,  fig.  664  repre- 
sents the  starch  from  Indian 
corn.  Potato  fecula  is  still  more 
easily  distinguished  from  other 
fecula  when  seen  by  polarized 
light,  aa  it  is  the  only  one  which 
exhibits  in  this  case  a  well- 
marked  black  cross,  (fig.  661.) 
By  this  character  it  is  possible  to 
discover  by  the  microscope  if 
wheat  fiour  haa  been  adult«rated 
with  potato  starch. 

The  absolute  size  of  smyla- 
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oeoua  grains  raries  greatly  in  different  vegetables ;  and  tha  foUov- 
ing  table  gives  the  extreme  lengtli  of  the  gnuralw  extracted  from 
some  of  thorn : 

Granules  of  potato 0.185  mm. 

"  beans 0.075 

"  sago 0.050 

"  wheat 0.045 

"  Bweet-potato 0.040 

"  Indian  com 0.025 

«  millet 0.010 

"  parsnip O.OOT 

"  mangel-wurzol 0.004 

The  grains  of  potato  starch  are  collected  in  particnlar  cells,  neatly 
as  is  seen  in  iig.  665,  which  represents  some  fnll  cells. 

§  1283.  The  amylaceous  matter  extracted  from  various  regeta- 
hles  presents  exactly  the  same  chemical  composition,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  cellulose,  when  the  two  subatances  have  been  dried  andrr 
the  same  cu*cnmatances.  Amylacemu  matter,  dried  in  TMBo  at 
284°,  contains 

Carbon 44.44 

Hydiogen 6.18 

Oxygen ■  49.88 

100.00 
which  composition  con-esponds  to  the  formnia  CuH„0„;  altbovgh 
it  is  generally  admitted 
that  1  equivalent  of  o^gcn 
and  1  equivalent  of  kyfin- 
gen  exist  in  it  in  the  state 
of  water,  notwithetanding 
that  tlii»  water  cannot  be 
driven  off  withoot  iiynriiig 
the  nmylaeeoua  matter- 
'Chcmisis  have  therefor*  u- 
igiK'il  tu  thcsuhstanoenp- 
posed  to  he  anhydnnu  toe 
formula  0„Ug(^  and  Ae 
formula  C„H„a,  to  tluM 
^''^-  G05.  dried  in  vacuo  at^». 

AmylaceouN  matter  may  exist  in  different  states  of  hydration; 
and  fccula,  with  only  1  equivalent  of  water,  forms  a  veiy  U^t 
powder,  rupiilly  attracting  the  moisture  of  the  air;  but  when  •>• 
posed  for  some  time  tu  air  which  is  far  from  its  state  of  attars'* 
it  increases  11  per  cent.,  by  absorbing  2  equivalents  of  water.  „. 
same  state  of  liydrntion  is  obtained  by  orying  the  most  Iij  ill  aHil 
fecula  in  vacuo,  at  the  ordinury  temperature.     In  moisterair,  Hak- 
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sorbs  still  2  eqmTalents  of  water,  and  then  contains  18  per  cent,  of 
it ;  and  lastly,  in  air  saturated  with  moisture  it  may  still  absorb  6 
equivalents,  so  that  it  will  contain  in  all  6  equivalents  or  35  per  cent, 
of  water.  In  this  state  of  hydration  the  grains  adhere  remarkably 
to  each  other,  and  the  substance  is  easily  compressed  into  balls. 
Moist  fecula,  recently  extracted  from  the  tubers,  and  merely  sepa- 
rated from  its  water  of  combination  by  the  absorbent  action  of 
plaster,  retains  45  per  cent,  of  water,  and  is  called,  in  commerce, 
green  fecula. 

Fecula  perfectly  dried  in  vacuo,  and  then  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  536®,  assumes  an  amber  colour  without  losing  any  of  its 
weight ;  but  not  without  bein?  greatly  modified,  and  transformed 
into  a  substance  of  the  same  chemical  composition,  but  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  known  by  the  name  of  dextrin.  When  the  fectda 
has  not  been  previously  dried,  this  transformation  is  effected  at  a 
lower  temperature,  and  it  is  still  more  rapid  when  heated  in  a  tube 
hermetically  scaled,  preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

If  water  containing  1  or  2  hundredths  of  fecula  be  boiled,  the 
latter  swells  and  separates  so  as  to  appear  to  dissolve  in  the  water; 
but  if  the  liquid  be  then  exposed  to  a  temperature  below  32®,  it 
freezes,  and  the  amylaceous  matter  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  ag- 
gregated, and  separates  from  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  small  peUi- 
cles.  When  fecula  is  diluted  with  12  or  15  times  its  weieht  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  slowly  raised,  all  the  grams  ex- 
foliate on  approaching  the  boiling  point,  and  swell  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  volume  of  the  liquid,  thus  converting 
the  latter  into  a  gelatinous  paste,  which  is  used  for  pasting  paper. 
The  fecula  swells  also,  even  in  cold  water,  if  1  or  2  hundredths  of 
caustic  potassa  or  soda  be  added  to  it. 

Sulphuric,  chlorohydric,  phosphoric,  and  nitric  acid  also  produce, 
when  cold,  the  swelling  and  disaggregation  of  the  amylaceous  gra- 
nules ;  the  disaggregation  being  very  rapid  if  the  acid  liquid  con- 
tains at  least  0.2  of  real  acid,  while  it  follows  in  time,  even  when 
the  quantity  of  acid  is  very  small.  When  dilute  acids  are  made  to 
act  on  starch,  at  the  temperature  of  212®,  the  amylaceous  matter 
is  soon  disaggregated,  being  converted  first  into  dextrin,  and  then 
into  a  sugar-like  substance,  gliLcoUj  which  both  exert  rotation  to- 
ward the  right.     We  shall  again  recur  to  this  remarkable  action. 

When  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  is  poured  upon  fecula,  the 
latter  turns  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour ;  and  the  same  discoloration 
is  produced  on  starch  in  the  state  of  paste,  and  even  in  the  water 
in  which  it  has  been  boiled.  The  colour  changes  with  the  more  or 
less  advanced  stage  of  disaggregation  of  the  fecula,  and  becomes 
insensible  when  toe  fecula  wa  assumed  the  condition  of  dextrin 
soluble  in  wateri  even  when  cold.  When  water  is  heated  contain- 
ing fecula  ooloured  by  iodine,  the  blue  colour  disappears  com- 
pletely as  soon  as  the  temperature  reaches  150.8®,  and  does  not 

30 
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reappear  at  a  higher  temperature ;  but  on  allawing  it  to  cool,  the 
colour  reappears.  These  effects  may  be  reproduced  aeveral  times; 
but  the  intensity  of  colour  lessens  each  time,  because  a  portion  of 
the  iodine  is  vaporized. 

lodinated  starch,  suspended  in  water,  is  bleached  by  the  action 
of  solar  light,  the  iodine  being  then  converted  iuto  iodic  and  hy- 
driodic  acid.  A  few  drops  of  chlorine  will  cause  the  colour  to  re- 
appear, because  they  decompose  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  set  at  libertjr 
the  iodine,  which  again  seeks  the  starch.  Alkaline  solations  aU 
bleach  iodinated  starch,  by  attacking  the  iodine,  and  the  addition 
of  an  acid  restores  the  colour. 

Neither  acetic  acid  nor  ammonia  act  on  fecula ;  while  fuminc 
nitric  acid  combines  with  amylaceous  matter,  and  forms  a  compound 
insoluble  in  water,  called  xyloidin^  which  is  regarded  as  a  combi- 
nation of  1  equivalent  of  amylaceous  matter  and  1  equivalent  of 
nitric  acid.  If  the  nitric  acid  be  hot,  oxalic  acid  is  unmediatdy 
obtained. 

When  fecula  is  ground  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  it  is  converted  into  a  substance  which  dissolves  in  cold 
water;  and  when  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta  or  lime  is  poured  into  the 
solution,  precipitates  are  obtained,  which  are  compounds  of  the 
amylaceous  matter  with  baryta  or  lime.  By  treating  the  precipi- 
tates with  an  acid,  the  amylaceous  matter  is  again  isolated,  and  tne 
latter,  in  however  separated  a  form  it  may  exist,  is  again  coloured 
blue  by  iodine. 

Chlorine,  in  the  presence  of  water,  acts  powerfully  on  fecula,  and 
ultimately  transforms  it  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  hypochlorites  produce  the  same  effect  at  a 
temperature  of  212°. 

Cellulose,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  is  the  same  as  that 
of  amylaceous  matter,  is  not  coloured  blue  by  a  solution  of  iodine; 
which  reaction  easily  distinguishes  the  two  substances  in  the  micro- 
scopic study  of  the  organs  of  vegetables.  But  when  cellulose  has 
been  brought  into  contact  for  a  few  moments  with  sulphuric  acid,  it 
has  acquired  the  property  of  turning  blue  by  iodine ;  a  fact  which 
seems  to  prove  that,  by  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid,  ceUuloee 
passes  into  a  state  in  wluch  it  exhibits  the  properties  of  amylaceous 
matter. 

§  1284.  In  order  to  extract  fecula  from  potatoes,  the  tubers  are  first 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  by  means  of  a  grater,  which  destroys  their  cells, 
and  the  pulp  is  then  exposed  to  a  current  of  water,  which  removes 
the  fecula  and  conveys  it  into  a  proper  receiver.  The  fecnla  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  which  is  eaaly 
removed  by  fresh  levigation ;  for  the  grains  of  fecula,  on  account 
of  their  rounded  form,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  while  the 
pellicles  of  cellulose,  remaining  looger  in  suspension,  form  the 
perficial  layer  of  the  deposit. 
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Wheat  starch  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  by  working  a  paste 
of  flonr  under  a  stream  of  water,  as  in  the  method  of  separating  the 
gluten,  (§  1280 ;)  when  the  water,  after  being  allowed  to  rest,  de- 
posits the  starcn  it  held  in  suspension.  If  flonr  moistened  with 
water  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon  putrefies,  but  the  nitrogenous 
matter  alone  is  decomposed  and  changed  into  soluble  products ;  so 
that,  if  the  deposit  be  washed  after  some  time,  the  starch,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  only  remains.  The  putre- 
faction of  the  gluten  is  hastened  by  pouring  on  the  flour  the  water 
arising  from  a  previous  operation,  which  is  called  the  mother  liquid 
by  manufacturers  of  starch. 

Inulin  C^HjoOio. 

§  1285.  Certain  roots  contain  a  peculiar  substance,  inulin,  having 
the  same  composition  as  amylaceous  matter,  and  appearing  to  play 
the  same  part,  while  its  rotatory  power  is  toward  the  left,  contrary 
to  that  of  amylaceous  matter.  Inulin  is  generally  extracted  from 
the  root  of  the  elecampane,  {inula  helenium ;)  for  which  purpose 
the  bruised  roots  are  digested  with  boiling  water,  and  the  solution 
clarified  with  white  of  egg ;  when  the  liquid  deposits  inulin  on  cool- 
ing, in  the  shape  of  a  white  powder.  This  substance,  which  is 
almost  insoluble  in  cold,  dissolves  freely  in  boiling  water ;  and  if 
the  water  be  boiled  for  a  long  time,  the  inulin  is  changed  into  a 
su^r-like  substance.  Inulin  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  but,  at  the 
bouing  point,  it  is  more  rapidly  converted  into  sugar,  without  any 
change  m  the  direction  of  the  rotatory  power.  Boiling  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  oxalic  add,  which  transformation  is  probably  ef- 
fected only  after  intermediate  stages  of  condition  which  have  not 
yet  been  observed. 

Lichenin  C^^^fi^. 

§  1286.  Several  species  of  moss  and  lichen  contain  a  substance, 
called  lichenin^  of  the  same  composition  as  amylaceous  matter,  but 
differing  from  it  in  several  points.  It  is  generally  obtained  from 
Iceland  moss,  by  digesting  the  chopped  moss  for  24  hours  with  20 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  has  been  added,  and  repeating  the  washing  until  the 
water  is  altogether  free  from  bitterness.  The  moss  is  then  boiled 
with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  boiling  liquid  expressed 
in  a  cloth ;  when,  on  cooling,  it  becomes  a  transparent  jelly,  which, 
after  being  dried,  is  a  transparent,  hard,  and  brittle  mass,  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  it.  If  a  solution  of 
lichenm  be  boiled  for  a  long  time,  it  is  no  longer  precipitated  by 
cooling,  and  is  converted  into  a  gummy  substance.  Lichenin  dis- 
solves readily  in  acids,  which  convert  it  into  sugar  at  the  boiling 
point ;  and  when  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  add. 

Gelatinous  lichenin  is  coloured  blue  by  iodine. 
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§  1287.  Certain  substances,  as  yet  imperfectly  nndersfood,  which 
issue  from  trees,  are  called  gums.  Their  elementary  composition  is 
the  same  as  that  of  amylaceous  matter,  but  they  differ  from  it  in 
several  of  their  chemical  properties :  thus  amylaceous  matter  forms 
oxalic  with  nitric  acid,  while,  under  the  same  circnmstanceSy  goms 
produce  both  oxalic  and  a  peculiar  acid  called  mueie  acid. 

Gums  may  be  divided  in  three  species : 

1.  Gum  arabic,  or  arabin. 

2.  The  gum  of  our  indigenous  fruit-trees,  or  cerann. 

3.  Gum  tragacanth,  of  which  the  essential  principle  has  received 
the  name  of  bassorin. 

Gtum  arabic  issues,  in  the  form  of  a  viscous  solution,  from  certain 
species  of  acacia,  and  after  some  time  the  substance  coagulates  and 
dries  on  the  tree.  Large  quantities  of  this  gum  are  imported  from 
Senegal. 

Gum  arabic  is  found  in  small  round  masses,  having  a  conchoidal 
and  vitreous  fracture ;  and  its  taste  is  sweetish  and  nearly  insipid. 
It  dissolves,  in  indefinite  proportions,  in  water,  imparting  to  it  a 
peculiar  consistence,  called  gummy.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  cold, 
and  rapidly  in  boiling  water ;  and  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  be- 
comes more  and  more  thick,  and  finally  solidifies  into  a  transparent 
mass,  which  presents  no  traces  of  crystallization. 

The  purest  gum  arabic  of  commerce  has  always  a  slightly  yellow- 
ish tinge;  but  it  may  be  made  perfectly  colourless  by  passing 
chlorine  through  a  boiling  solution  of  gum  and  drying  the  substance. 
Gum  arabic,  being  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  is  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solutions  when  alcohol  is  added ;  which  method  is 
sometimes  adopted  in  proximate  analysis  to  separate  gum  from 
sugars,  which  dissolve,  on  the  contrary,  very  rea^y  in  dilute  alco- 
hol. The  aqueous  solution  of  gum  arabic  exerts  a  rotatory  power 
toward  the  left. 

Gum  arabic,  dried  in  vacuo  at  266°,  exhibits  the  same  elementary 
composition  as  amylaceous  matter  dried  under  the  same  circam- 
stancos,  and  its  formula  is  therefore  G^g  H^^  0^^,  or  a  multiple  of 
it.  Caustic  potassa  coagulates  a  concentrated  solution  of  gam 
arabic;  but  if  the  solution  is  diluted,  no  precipitate  is  formed, 
although,  by  afterward  adding  alcohol,  a  compound  of  gum  with 
potassa  is  formed.  Subacetate  of  lead,  poured  into  a  solution  of 
gum  arabic,  yields  a  white  precipitate,  of  which  the  formula  is 
PbO,Ci3HjQOjo.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  gum  arabic 
behaves  like  an  acid. 

Cold  sulphuric  acid,  introduced  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  gum 
arabic,  slowly  inverts  its  primitive  rotatory  power,  and  changes  it 
from  the  left  to  the  right ;  the  inversion  ensuing  more  rapidly  when 
assisted  by  heat ;  and  if  the  liquor  be  boiled,  the  gum  thus  modified 
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is  finally  oonverted  into  a  fermentable  sugar,  which  also  exerts  a 
rotatory  power  in  the  latter  direction.  The  transformation  is 
effected  by  passing  through  a  series  of  intermediate  states,  which 
may  be  observed,  by  saturating  the  acid  with  chalk,  and  precipitat- 
ing by  alcohol  the  already  partially  modified  substance. 

Cherry-trees,  plum-trees,  and  various  other  fruit-trees  exude  a 
viscous  matter,  which  solidifies  in  the  air,  and  produces  a  gum 
called  eerasiny  probably  a  mixture  of  several  substances.  It  swells 
in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  with  difficulty ;  but  when  boiled  for  a 
long  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  dissolves,  and  the  dissolved 
portion  closely  resembles  arabin. 

Gum  tra^acanth  flows  from  certain  vegetables  of  the  genus  astra- 
galuSy  which  are  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  East :  it  exudes  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  thick  gummy  jmce,  which,  on  solidifying,  forms 
small  contorted  strips.  This  gum  is  also  probably  a  mixture  of 
several  substances ;  and  the  name  of  bassorin  has  been  given  to 
that  which  predominates  and  is  regarded  as  its  essential  principle. 
Bassorin  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  point ;  but 
it  swells  and  is  converted  into  a  gelatinous  substance.  It  dissolves 
rapidly  in  the  alkalies ;  while  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  at  the  boiling 
point,  converts  it  into  glucose. 

Cerasin  and  bassorin,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yield  a  mix- 
ture of  oxalic  and  mucic  acid ;  the  formation  of  which  latter,  which 
is  easily  proved,  because  the  acid  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  is  a  very 
well-marKed  characteristic,  by  which  gums  may  be  distinguished 
from  amylaceous  matter. 

Iodine  does  not  colour  gums  when  they  are  pure ;  and  when  gum 
tragacanth  assumes  a  blue  tinge,  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  arises 
from  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  fecula. 

Vegetable  Mucilage. 

§  1288.  Many  grains,  such  as  flaxseed,  and  many  leaves,  stems, 
and  roots  of  vegetables,  as  the  mallow,  marsh-mallow,  borage,  etc. 
etc.,  when  macerated  in  cold,  or  better  still,  in  boiling  water,  yield 
gummy  and  stringy  liquids,  in  which  alcohol  produces  a  gelatmous 
precipitate,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  well  ascertained.  The 
general  name  of  vegetable  mucilage  has  been  given  to  these  sub- 
stances. The  mucilage  of  flaxseed  presents,  when  dried,  the  same 
elementary  composition  as  amylaceous  matter  and  gums. 

SUGARS. 

§  1289.  Sugars  are  substances  soluble  in  water,  having  a  sweet 

taste,  and  possessing  the  property  of  being  converted  into  alcohol 

and  carbonic  acid,  when  left  in  contact  with  certain  nitrogenous 

organic  substances,  called  yeoitSy  or  leaven.     Sugars  are  widely 

diffiised  through  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  three  principal  spe* 

dies  have  been  distinguished  by  chemists. 
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1.  Cane-sugar. 

2.  Grape-sugar, 

3.  The  uncrjstallizable  sugar  of  fruita. 

The  first  species  is  perfectly  well  known,  while  the  others  are  less 
so;  and  when  their  properties  are  more  accurately  ascertained, 
they  will  probably  be  subdivided.  A  crystallizable  substance, 
tugar  of  milk,  ia  also  found  in  the  milk  of  animals,  and  should  be 
classed  among  the  sugars,  from  the  definition  wo  have  just  g;iven  of 
these  substances ;  but  we  shall  reserve  its  examination  until  the 
study  of  the  fluids  of  the  animal  economy  shall  occupy  our  atten- 
tion. In  their  composition,  suga-rs  present  this  remarkable  fa«t, 
already  remarked  in  other  substances,  that  their  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  exist  in  exactly  the  proportions  which  form  water. 

Cane-mgar  C,,n„0„. 

§  1290.  Cane  sugar  exists  in  solution  in  the  juice  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  vegetables;  and  may  be  said  to  be  found  in  all  vegetables 
the  Juice  of  which  is  not  acid,  as  acids  react  powerfully  on  cane- 
sugar,  and  convert  it  into  fruit-sugar.  Cane-sugar  is  also  abun- 
dantly found  in  the  sugar-cane,  the  sugar-beet,  melons,  tomtps, 
carrots,  the  stalk  of  Indian  corn,  the  ascending  sap  of  the  maple, 
the  descending  sap  of  the  birch,  and  in  a  great  number  of  tropical 
fruits,  as  the  cocoa-nut,  pineapple,  etc.  etc.  It  is  principally 
derived  from  the  sugar-cane  and  sugar-beet ;  and  large  quantises 
are  also  extracted  from  the  sugar-maple. 

Very  pure  cane-sugar  is  found  in  commerce,  either  in  the  form 
of  large  colourless  and  transparent  crystals,  constituting  »ugar- 
candt/,  or  in  that  of  small  crystals  adhering  to  each  other,  as  in  oar 
common  loaves  of  sugar.  Cane-sugar  is  inodorous,  possesses  a  very 
sweet  taste,  and  its  density  is  about  1.60.  It  dissolves  in  ^  of  its 
weight  of  cold  and  in  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  and 
the  solution,  when  concentrated,  produces,  by  evaporation  at  a  low 
temperature,  beautiful  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  80  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  deposited 
during  cooling ;  and  it  may  be  snid  to  be  nearly  insoluble  m  cold 
alcohol.  Sugar  dissolves  much  laore  easily  in  slightly  diluted  alco- 
hol, for  4  parts  of  alcohol  at  181.5"  will  dissolve  1  of  sugar.  Cane- 
sugar  melted  or  dissolved  in  water  turns  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  polarized  light  toward  the  right. 

Cane-sugar  fuses  when  heated  above  320°,  forming  a  viscous 
mass,  flowing  with  difiiculty,  which  solidifies  into  a  transparent  mass 
having  a  vitreous  fracture.  This  mass,  rolled  out  on  marble  tables, 
b  sold  under  the  name  of  barley-aw/ar ;  in  making  which  article, 
confectioners  arc  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  small  quantity  of  vine- 
gar before  melting  the  sugar.  In  this  state,  the  sugar  is  vitreous 
and  transparent,  but  in  a  short  time,  especially  if  the  air  have  ac- 
cess to  it,  the  outer  layers  become  opake  and  fall  in  consequence 
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of  the  crystallisfttion  which  takes  place.  Melted  sagar,  kept  for 
some  time  at  the  temperature  of  856^,  loses  the  property  of  crys- 
tallizing when  redissolved  in  water ;  and  its  constitution  is,  in  that 
case,  deeply  altered. 

The  composition  of  crystallized  cane-<sugar  and  that  of  barley- 
sugar  corresponds  to  the  formtda  G^H^^Oj.. 

If  cane-sugar  be  heated  to  410^  or  428^,  it  loses  2  equiy.  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  substance  called  caramel^  of 
which  the  formula  is  consequently  C^^H^O,.  This  substance  is  deli« 
quescent,  no  longer  tastes  of  sugar,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  which 
it  turns  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  weak  acid, 
dissolving  in  the  alkalies,  and  forming  black  precipitates  with 
baryta  and  oxide  of  lead. 

On  continuing  to  heat  caramel,  it  parts  with  more  water,  and  is 
converted  into  a  black  insoluble  product ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  still  raised,  acid  products  and  inflammable  gases  are 
disengaged,  while  a  puffy  black  coar  remains.  All  these  products 
are  obtained  mixed  when  sugar  is  suddenly  heated. 

When  pounded  or  rubbed  in  the  dark,  sugar  becomes  phospho- 
rescent; and  when  grated  it  has  a  slight  taste  of  burnt  sugar,  owing 
to  the  production  of  a  small  quantity  of  caramel  by  the  elevation 
of  the  local  temperature. 

When  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  is  boiled  for  a  long  time,  the  sugar 
undergoes  alteration,  which  may  be  readily  observed  by  examinmg 
the  successive  effects  of  the  liquid  on  polarized  light.  It  first  loses 
the  property  of  crystallizing,  and  closely  resembles  sugar  which  has 
been  heated  for  some  time  to  856^ ;  wnich  alteration  is  effectually 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  alkali. 

The  mineral  acids,  even  when  very  dilute,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  organic  acids,  alter  cane-sugar  and  transform  it  mto  a  sugar 
which  no  longer  crystallizes  as  formerly  by  evaporation,  and  which 
turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  polarized  rays  toward  the  left. 
This  now  sugar  may  be  called  sugar  inverted  by  acidsy  and  in  its 
chemical  properties  it  closely  resembles  fruit-sugar.  Acids  which 
produce  the  same  transformation  undergo  no  change  themselves, 
and  are  found  intact  in  the  liquor ;  ana  the  transformation  takes 
place  with  the  mineral  acids  even  when  cold,  and  much  more 
rapidly  if  the  temperature  be  raised. 

§  1291.  Cane-sugar  combines  with  bases,  and  forms,  in  certain 
cases,  cnrstallizable  compounds,  called  saccharates.  If  concentrated 
water  of  baryta  be  poured  into  a  concentrated  boiling  solution  of 
sugar,  a  crystalline  mass  of  saccharate  of  baryta  is  deposited  on 
cooling,  having  for  its  formtda 

BaO+C„H„0„. 
This  salt  bears  a  temperature  of  892^  without  decomposing  or 
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losing  its  water ;  but  carbonic  acid  readily  decomposcB  it^  the  sugar 
being  redissolved  and  carbonate  of  baryta  precipitated. 

Two  compounds  of  cane-sugar  with  lime  may  be  obtained,  the 
first  of  which  is  produced  by  pouring  a  solution  of  sugar  upon  an 
excess  of  slaked  lime,  when  a  compound,  very  soluble  when  cold,  is 
formed,  and  can  be  separated  by  filtering.  If  the  liquid  be  heated 
to  boiling,  the  greater  part  of  this  compound  is  precipitated,  ednce 
it  presents  the  remarkable  property  of  being  much  less  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water ;  so  much  so,  that  it  may  even  be  washed  in 
hot  and  then  redissolved  in  cold  water.  The  formula  of  this  sac* 
charate,  when  dried  at  212^,  is 

3CaO,2(Ci,HjjO„). 

If,  on  the  contrary,  hydrate  of  lime  be  added,  by  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  cane-suear,  until  no 
more  will  dissolve,  and  then  alcohol  be  poured  into  the  liquor  at 
185^,  a  saccharate  of  lime  is  precipitated,  of  which  the  formula  is 

CaO,Ci,HjjOii. 

Solutions  of  saccharate  of  lime  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction ; 
and  they  rapidly  attract  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  causing  the 
formation  of  small  transparent  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  native  crystals  of  the  substance,  which  are  depo- 
sited on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  containing  them. 

If  finely  divided  protoxide  of  lead  be  digested  with  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  sugar  in  excess,  an  insoluble  saccharate  of  lead  is 
formed ;  and  the  liquid  contains  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead 
in  solution.  The  same  insoluble  compound  is  obtained  by  pouring 
into  a  solution  of  sugar  acetate  of  lead,  which  forms  no  precipitate, 
and  then  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  saccharate  of  lead; 
when,  by  allowing  the  liquid  and  the  precipitate  to  rest  for  some 
time  in  a  hot  place,  they  assume  a  crystalline  appearance.  The 
composition  of  saccharate  of  lead  dried  in  vacuo  corresponds  to  the 
formula 

2PbO,C^H,,0,o. 

By  being  heated  to  320°,  it  loses  1  equiv.  of  water,  and  its  for- 
mula becomes  2PbO,C„H90g;  and  in  both  states  of  desiccation  it 
yields,  when  decomposed  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  a  sugary  liquor,  which 
by  evaporation  produces  sugar.  The  sugary  substance  has  ther^ 
fore  imdergone  no  permanent  alteration  by  losing  2  equiv.  of  water, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  then  the  formula  of  anhydrous  cane- 
sugar  to  be 

which  would  give  for  that  of  crystallized  sugar 

C„H„0„2H0 ; 
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and  the  formulsd  of  the  saccharates  are 

C^jH^O^  BaO+2HO, 

C^H,Og,  CaO+2HO, 

2(C„H,0j,3Ca0+4H0. 

By  evaporating  a  concentrated  solution  of  1  part  of  sea-salt  and 
4  parts  of  cane-sugar,  crystals  of  sugar-candy  are  first  formed,  but 
the  mother  liquid  subsequently  deposits  crystals  having  at  the  same 
time  a  sweet  and  a  saline  taste,  of  a  deliquescent  combination,  of 
which  the  formtda  is 

NaCl,2(C„H„0„). 

Chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  form  simi- 
lar compounds,  which  often  cause  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar,  in  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar,  when  the  roots  contain 
much  sea-salt,  as  is  the  case  when  they  have  grown  near  the  sea. 
As  these  compounds  are  deliquescent,  they  remain  in  the  mother 
liquid  or  in  the  molasses. 

The  presence  of  sugar  prevents  the  precipitation  of  several  me- 
tallic oxides  by  alkahes,  which  is  especially  evident  in  the  ses- 
quisalts  of  iron  and  those  of  oxide  of  copper  CuO,  and  which  is 
readily  explained,  as  the  hydrates  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  and 
oxide  of  copper  dissolve  in  a  solution  of  sugar  to  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  potassa  has  been  added. 

Concentrated  stdphuric  acid  blackens  cane-sugar,  and  yields 
complicated  products ;  its  action  when  very  dilute  has  already  been 
described,  (§  1290.)  Monohydrated  nitric  acid  produces  with  sugar 
an  insoluble,  very  combustible  substance,  analogous  to  that  yielded 
by  starch.  The  ordinary  nitric  acid  of  commerce  attacks  sugar 
when  hot,  and  transforms  it  into  a  very  soluble  and  deliquescent 
acid,  to  which  the  names  of  oxaJhydric  and  oxysaccharic  acid  have 
been  given.  If  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  be  much  prolonged,  a 
great  deal  of  oxalic  acid,  which  is  finally  converted  into  carbonic 
acid,  is  formed  in  the  liquor. 

At  the  boiline  point  sugar  reduces  several  metallic  salts ;  it  pre- 
cipitates suboxide  of  copper  Cu^O  from  the  acetate  of  copper,  and 
metallic  copper  from  the  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  this  metal ;  and  it 
precipitates  metallic  silver  from  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  at 
the  same  time  disengaging  products  of  the  oxidation  of  sugar,  such 
as  formic,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  etc. 

By  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  cane-sugar  and  8  parts  of 
quicklime,  in  a  glass  retort  scarcely  filled  to  one-half  at  a  certain 
temperature,  the  mixture  swells,  gases  are  disengaged,  and  an  oily 
liquid  can  be  collected  in  a  receiver  properly  cooled.  The  liquid, 
shaken  with  water,  parts  to  it  with  a  proauct  C3H3O  which  is  copi- 
ously obtained  in  the  distillation  of  tne  acetates,  and  is  known  by 

the  name  of  aeeUme.    The  liquid,  exhausted  by  water,  decomposes 
2p2 
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nearly  wholly,  into  an  oily  liquid  CgH^O,  boiling  at  188.2^,  and 

called  metacetone. 

Sugar  of  Acid  FruiU  C^fiJO^ 

§  1292.  The  second  kind  of  sugar  found  in  vegetables,  and  whidi 
is  often  called  uncryBtaUizalU  or  fruU-%vgar^  posaessefl  the  property 
of  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left ;  and  exists  ezda- 
sively  in  the  sour  juices  of  vegetables^  principally  in  fmits,  as 
grapes,  currants,  cherries,  plums,  etc.  etc.  In  order  to  extract  ^ 
the  juice  must  be  expressed,  the  acids  saturated  with  ehalk,  the 
juice  boiled  with  white  of  eg^,  which,  by  coagidating,  removes  the 
mucilaginous  substances,  and  lastly,  the  liquid  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat.  The  substance  thus  obtained  presents,  when  dried, 
the  appearance  of  gum,  being  venr  deliquescent,  dissolving  larwly 
in  water,  and  even  m  alcohol  at  91.40^,  while  it  is  insolable  in  abso- 
lute alcohol.  In  contact  with  yeast  it  ferments  immediately,  and 
produces  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  found  already  formed 
in  the  ascending  sap  of  the  birch  and  in  the  descending  sap  of  the 
maple. 

Cane-sugar  is  readily  converted  into  this  second  species  of  suflsr 
by  boiling  its  solutions  with  dilute  acids,  which  transformation  uo 
takes  place,  in  the  presence  of  these  acids,  when  cold,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  organic  acids,  such  as  tartaric,  citric,  malic,  and  oxalic,  but 
it  requires  a  much  longer  time.  Gane-suffar  always  undergoes  this 
first  transformation,  under  the  influence  of  yeast,  before  that  offer- 
mentation  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  before  being  converted 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
uncrystallizable  sugar  of  all  fruits  is  identical,  although  this  is  by 
no  means  clearly  proved,  and  several  varieties  will  probably  be 
found  hereafter. 

The  cliemical  composition  of  sugar  fuming  to  the  left,  dried  in  a 
water  batli,  corresponds  to  the  formula  Ci,lf,Oi,. 

When  a  syrupy  solution  of  this  sugar  is  allowed  to  rest  for  some 
time,  it  deposits  small  crystalline  grains  of  a  sugary  substance,  whidl 
has  been  called,  improperly,  grape-sugar,  being  very  different  from 
the  sugar  which  produced  it,  as  its  composition  differs  in  contain- 
ing, in  addition,  the  elements  of  2  equiv.  of  water,  thus  making  its 
formula  G^gHj^O,^.  By  dissolving  it  in  water  a  liquor  is  obtained 
which  is  also  very  different  from  that  afforded  by  the  non-crystalline 
sugar  which  produced  it :  thus,  while  a  solution  of  the  latter  turned 
the  plane  of  polarization  toward  the  left,  a  solution  of  the  Grystalline 
sugar  turns  it  toward  the  right,  like  cane-sugar.  This  grannlar 
sugar  differs,  moreover,  from  cane-sugar,  not  only  in  its  Grystalline 
appearance,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  it  behaves  with  varioos 
chemical  agents,  and  by  the  intensity  of  its  rotatory  power.  One 
of  the  most  striking  differences,  and  one  of  the  most  easy  to  piofe^ 
is,  that  cane-sugar,  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  is  converted  into 
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turning  the  plane  of  polariiation  toward  the  left ;  while  under  the 
same  conditions,  grape-sugar  undergoes  no  change,  and  continues 
to  turn  toward  the  right. 

Chrape-tugar  CjjH^O,^. 

§  1298.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  syrupy  solution  of  sugar, 
turning  to  the  right,  yielded  by  sour  fruits,  as  well  as  the  liquor 
obtained  by  boiling  cane-sugar  with  dilute  acids,  deposit,  after  a 
time,  a  sugary  substance  in  crystalline  grains,  to  which  the  name 
of  grape-sugar  has  been  given.  It  is  the  same  substance  which 
forms  the  white  powder  on  diy  grapes,  or  raisins,  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  grains  of  sugar  found  in  the  inside.  If  the  pulp  of 
these  fruits,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  their  crystalline 
granules,  be  treated  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  wmch  still 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  turning  to  the  left. 

The  urine  of  patients  labouring  under  a  peculiar  disease,  called 
diabetes  mellituSj  or  saccharine  diabetes^  contains  sometimes  10  per 
cent,  of  a  sugar,  the  chemical  properties  of  which  appear  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  of  grape-sugar.  A  precisely  similar  sugar  is  ob- 
tained when  starch  is  boiled  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  solution  is  evaporated  after  having  been  saturated  with 
ohalk;  which  species  is  generally  called  glucose.  The  granular 
sugar  found  in  honey  appears  to  be  identical  with  grape-sugar ; 
and  lastly,  the  same  sugar  is  frequently  separated  from  preserves 
made  of  acid  fruits,  in  the  form  of  crystalline  crusts ;  in  which  case 
it  has  been  produced  by  the  alteration  of  the  cane-sugar  used  in 
their  manufacture,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  acids  of  the  fruit,  is  con- 
verted into  uncrystallizable  sugar  turning  to  the  left,  the  latter 
product  itself,  in  time,  changing  into  grape-sugar. 

Grape-sugar  crystallizes  with  much  more  difiBculty  than  cane- 
sugar,  always  producing  a  compound  crystallization ;  and  it  is  less 
soluble  in  water  than  cane-sugar,  for  it  requires  1^  parts  of  cold 
-water  to  dissolve  1  of  grape-su^ar.  Its  taste  is  also  less  sweet. 
Grape-sugar,  on  the  contranr,  dissolves  somewhat  more  freely  in 
alcohol  than  cane-sugar ;  as  1  part  of  it  dissolves  in  60  parts  of  boil- 
ing absolute  alcohol,  and  in  5  or  6  parts  of  alcohol  at  181.40. 
Solutions  of  grape-sugar  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

The  composition  of  crystallized  grape-sugar  corresponds  to  the 
formula  Qjl^fi^.. 

This  sugar  softens  at  about  140^,  and  is  completely  liquefied  at 
212^,  at  which  temperature  it  loses  2  equiv.  of  water,  and  is  con- 
Terted  into  a  new  sugar  of  which  the  formtda  is  G^,H.,Ojs,  and 
which  then  presents  the  composition  of  the  fruit-sugar  just  described, 
although  it  continues  to  turn  polarized  light  to  the  right.  This 
latter  sugar  leaves,  after  evaporation,  a  pitch-like  mass ;  but  if  this 
be  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water,  crystals  of 
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grap«-Eiigar  a.re  formed.  Ifgrape-sugarbe  further  heated,  it  b 
brown  and  converted  into  caramel. 

§  1294.  Grape-augur  combines  less  readily  witli  bases  than  cane- 
Btigar;  and,  wben  boiled  with  alkaline  solutions,  the  liqnor  tumt 
brown  and  exhales  a  smell  of  burnt  sugar,  acid  products  being 
formed  which  combine  with  the  alkali.  If  slaked  lime  be  poured 
into  a  solution  of  grape-sugar,  a  large  quantity  of  the  lime  is 
dissolved,  and  the  liquor  first  exerts  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  at 
a  later  period  becomes  neutral,  and  carbonic  acid  no  longer  fonni 
a  precipitate.  The  sugar  is  then  converted  into  a  powerful  toA 
called  glucic,  of  which  the  formula  is  C,HjO,,  and  which  fonnl 
soluble  salts  with  nearly  all  the  bases ;  the  formula  of  glucate  of 
lime  being  CaO,2C,IIjOj+IIO.  The  acid  may  bo  isolated  by  pou^ 
ing  oxalic  acid  into  glucatc  of  lime  until  no  precipitate  is  throws 
down ;  when,  by  evaporating  the  solution,  a  white  acid  is  obtained^ 
of  a  gmnmy  appearance,  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescenL 
The  acid  forms  with  oxide  of  lead  an  insoluble  salt  of  the  fomndk 
2PbO,C,HjOj,  which  is  prepared  by  pouring  subacetate  of  lead 
into  a  solution  of  glucate  of  lime.  The  glucate  of  lead,  suspended 
in  water,  is  readily  decomposed  by  sulfhydric  acid,  and  yields  fi 
glucic  acid. 

Glucic  acid  is  also  formed  when  a  solution  of  cant        ^ 
ifl  boileil  for  a  long  time  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  a  solution  of  glucic  acid  is  boiled  in  the  air,  the  liquid 
turns  brown,  and  a  new  acid,  called  apoglucic,  is  formed;  and  \n 
saturating  the  Uquor  with  chalk,  after  some  time,  acid  glucatea  uid 
apoglucates  of  lime  are  formed;  after  which  the  hquid  is  rcdnceft 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup  and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolrcg 
the  acid  glucate  and  leaves  the  apoglucate  of  lime.  The  Utter  salt}; 
being  redissolved  in  water,  is  treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  whi(& 
yields  a  precipitate  of  apoglucate  of  lead,  which,  while  stispendad^ 
m  water,  is  decomposed  by  sulfhydric  acid,  and  yields  free  apo* 
gincic  acid.  Apoglucic  acid  is  a  brown,  non-deliquescent  substance 
which  readily  dissolves  in  water,  but  very  feebly  in  alcohol ;  and  ill 
formula,  when  dried  at  248°,  is  C„H„0,5,  while  that  of  apo^ucatt 
of  lead  is  PbO,C„HjOg.  The  same  acid  is  formed  when  solntioiiA  oC 
the  alkaline  glucatcs  arc  boiled  in  the  air. 

By  pouring  IJ  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gradualln' 
and  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  upon  1  part  of  grape-sugar  melted 
at  212*,  treating  it  with  water,  and  lastly  saturating  the  Gquor  with, 
carbonate  of  baryta,  a  large  proportion  of  the  baryta  remains  in  tW 
Btate  of  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  while  the  liquid  containa  fl 
soluble  salt  of  baryta,  the  sttlpkoioccAarate.  If  subacetate  of  bi 
ryta  be  poured  into  this  liquid,  a  precipitate  of  sulphosaccharate  0 
lead  b  formed,  of  which  the  formula,  when  it  has  been  dried  i 
338",  is  4PbO,C„H^O„SO,.  The  sulphosaccharic  add  is  e^ 
separated  by  decomposing  the  sulphosaccharate  of  lead,  suspendeS 
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in  water,  by  Bolf  hydrio  acid ;  but  it  is  not  very  fixed,  and  is  easily 
decomposed  by  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature. 

Grape-sugar  forms  a  crystallizable  compound  with  sea-salt,  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  in  water  6  parts  of  sugar  and  1  of  salt,  and 
allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  when  beautiful 
well  terminated  crystals  are  deposited,  of  which  the  formula  is 
NaCl,2(Cj,Hj,Oj,)+2HO.  In  a  dry  vacuum,  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  these  crystals  part  with  2  equivalents  of  water  and 
fall  to  dust. 

§  1295.  A  boiling  solution  of  grape-sugar  reduces  immediately 
the  blue  liquor  obtamed  by  pouring  potassa  and  tartrate  of  potassa 
into  salts  of  the  oxide  of  copper  CuO,  and  precipitates  from  it  the 
rod  suboxide  of  copper  Gu,0 ;  which  reaction  is  extremely  sensible, 
because  these  cupreous  compounds  possess  considerable  colouring 
power ;  and  it  enables  the  chemist  to  detect  the  presence  of  very  small 

Juantities  of  sugar  in  a  liquor,  besides  affording  an  easy  means  of 
istinguishing  grape-sugar  from  cane-sugar,  which  produces  no 
similar  effect. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  apply  this  reaction  to  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  grape-sugar  existing  in  a  fluid.  The 
cupreous  liquor  is  prepared  by  dissolving  together  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, tartrate  of  potassa,  and  caustic  potassa,  which  produce  an  in- 
tensely blue  liquor ;  after  which  the  solution  is  reduced  to  a  certain 
standard,  such,  for  example,  that  100  cubic  centimetres  of  it  shall 
be  exactly  discoloured  when  boiled  with  1  gm.  of  grape-sugar."^ 
In  order  to  use  the  standard  solution,  100  cubic  centimetres  of  it 
are  boiled  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  the  liquor  to  be  tested  is 
gradually  added  to  it  by  means  of  an  alkalimetcr.  The  volume  of 
liquor  which  produces  the  exact  effect  contains  precisely  1  gm.  of 
sugar. 

This  process  will  also  serve  to  determine  the  quantity  of  cane- 
sugar  contained  in  a  liquid,  as  it  suffices  to  convert  the  sugar,  by 
boning  it  with  an  acid,  into  sugar  turning  to  the  left,  which  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  on  the  cupreous  liquid,  and  then  to  operate 
with  this  liquid  as  has  been  stated,  after  having  saturated  the  excess 
of  acid. 

Lastly,  the  process  may  also  be  applied  to  the  determination  of 
the  proportions  of  cane-sugar  and  grape-sugar  which  may  be  mixed, 
by  first  ascertaining  the  (^colouring  power  of  a  simple  solution  of 


*  The  solution  which  has  been  found  most  efficient  is  prepared  by  first  dis- 
•oMng  20  gm.  sulphate  of  copper  in  80  cubic  centimetres  of  water ;  and  then 
adding  848.8  gm.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  of  the  specific  grayity  1.12,  to 
a  solution  of  80  gm.  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa  in  80  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 
Mix  the  two  solutions  bj  pouring  the  cupreous  solution  into  the  alkaUne  liquid,  by 
•mall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  dUute  uie  whole  to  the  Tolume  of  1  litre.  When 
thw  prepared  the  solution  will  keep  unchanged  for  years. — W.  L.  F, 
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the  mixture,  and  then  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  nizhn 
after  the  cane-sugar  has  been  changed  by  boiling  with  an  add." 

GELATINOUS  PRLVCIPLES  OP  FRCITS. 

§  1296.  The  juices  of  all  ripe  fleshy  fruits  yield,  by  continued 
boiUng  under  certain  conditions,  gelatinous  aoostancea,  which  an 
derived  from  an  immediate  principle,  insoluble  in  water,  which  ei- 
ista  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  all  vegetables,  and  to  which  the 
name  ofpectoee  has  been  given. 

Pectose,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  pulp  of  unripe  fruits  and 
certain  roots,  such  as  carrots  and  turnips,  is  intimately  mixed  with 
the  cellnlose  which  composes  the  cells.  Aa  it  is  entirely  insoluhle 
in  water  and  all  other  solvents,  and  moreover  very  easily  changeable) 
it  has  hitherto  not  been  isolated,  and  its  chemical  composition  hM 
not  been  ascertained ;  but  vre  are  led  to  admit  ita  existence  froB 
the  peculiar  products  which  it  affords  under  the  influence  of  varioai 


*  B;  mcasuriDg  the  deTintiong  prwlaoed  on  the  plane  of  poUriiatiao,  tht  quia- 
titj  of  coae-BUg&r  conCuiiied  in  eolatioDB  can  be  nEceTtained  wiib  great  ciactsui, 
vhen  the  liquid  to  be  tested  conlaing  no  other  priuaiples  which  canse  the  plui 
of  polarization  to  deviate. 

For  thia  purpose  a  preparator;  experiment  is  made,  on  ■  knocb  weight,  Ui 
example,  '20  gm.  of  Terj  pure  caue-eBgnr,  bj  dlssoliing  them  ia  a  qnantit;  of 
water  aueb  that  the  solution  Bball  oooupj  a  given  volume,  which  we  will  call  T, 
and  ii9ing  of  this  solution  Ita  much  na  is  ncoesstu?  to  fill  a  tnbo  the  coniuai 
length  of  which  ehall  be.  for  example,  0.3  m. :  let  N  be  the  deviation  obKrrtl 
through  the  tube,  under  these  circumalnnces.     On  now  matiug,  with  other  wei| '  — 
of  tbe  same  sugar,  solutions  of  equal  volume  V,  and  filling  the  same  proof-l 
with  them,  they  will  produce  davintiona  n,  n',  n",  and  the  weight  of  logar  < 
tained  in  the  volume  V  of  these  solutioag  will  be  respec^voly  20  gm.  — ,20gm.  9> 
20  gm.  ^,  etc.     From  this,  if  the  sugar  Ihus  tested  be  impnre,  but  only  mil 
with  subalanoes  dtpriyed  of  the  rolntorj  power,  the  flame  prodocts  20  gm.  — ,  » 
irill  express  the  abiolaCt  weight  of  pure  sugar  contained  in  the  jrow  weight  d: 
to  farm  V. 

Tabes  of  different  lengths  mn;  nlso  be  used,  and  the  deviatioas  obiened 
dneed  b;  calculation  to  that  which  the;  would  have  been  if  Ihej  bad  been  mMr 
BUred  in  the  same  tube. 

As  the  sugar  of  acid  fruits  toraa  the  plane  of  polnriiation  to  tho  left,  th«  . 
tity  of  tills  sugar  formed,  either  in  its  artificial  eolutions  or  in  tie  juieea  of  fralH 
which  do  not  contain  other  substance!  acting  on  the  plane  of  potuiiatioll,  may 
bo  ascertained  by  analogons  processes  ;  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  the  trot 
sugar,  or  the  deviation  produced  in  the  tube  of  0.3  m,  by  the  solution  eentainiB] 
20  gm.  of  the  sugar  in  a  Valnme  of  100  cub.  cent.,  hating  been  equally  delerminal 
A  priori.  It  ia  ncceasary  to  operste  always  at  the  Eame  temperature,  for  t! 
moleealar  rotatory  power  of  this  kind  of  sugar  varies  considerably  with  the  tei 

The  crystalline  sugar  of  grapes  and  glucose  turn  the  plane  of  polarliation  tawu4 
Ae  right ;  and  the  preceding  methods  are  therefore  applicable  to  the  dctcrmiaafe 
tion  of  those  sugars  which  exist  in  solutions  coctaimng  no  other  active  ingjia^ 

When  cane-sugar  is  mixed  with  the  sugar  of  acid  fruits  it  is  evident  that  tb» 
deviation  n  observed  is  only  the  difference  between  the  deviation  n'  lo  the  right  alT^ 
gane-sugsr,  and  the  deviation  n"  to  the  left  of  the  sugar  of  acid  frnita ;  bat  even  tl 
th)«  cue  the  quantities  of  the  two  speoica  of  Bugai  which  exist  in  tha  ■olullon  a 
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chemical  agents.  The  characteristic  property  of  pectose  is  that  of 
being  transformed,  under  the  simultaneous  mfluence  of  acids  and 
heat,  into  a  substance  soluble  in  water,  and  called  pectin^  which 
distinguishes  pectose  from  cellulose,  as  the  latter  yields  no  similar 
product. 

Pectin,  which  is  found  ready  formed  in  ripe  fruits,  is  developed 
in  green  fruits  by  the  action  of  heat,  their  pectose  being  converted 
into  pectin  by  the  vegetable  acids  which  they  contain.  Pectin  is 
also  obtained  by  boiling  carrots  and  turnips  with  feebly  acidulated 
water;  but  the  most  simple  process  consists  in  extracting  it  from 
ripe  fruits.  By  expressing,  for  example,  the  ptdp  of  ripe  pears, 
and,  after  having  mtered  the  juice,  adding  carefully  oxalic  acid, 
which  precipitates  the  lime,  and  then  a  concentrated  solution  of 
tannin,  which  precipitates  the  albuminous  matter,  and,  lastly,  by 
pouring  in  alcohol,  the  pectin  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  long 
gelatinous  filaments.     This,  being  washed  with  alcohol  and  redis- 

be  determined.  After  haTing  measured  the  deTiation  n  produced  bj  the  mixed 
aolntion,  exaotlj  -A  of  its  Tolttme  of  chlorohydric  acid  is  added,  and  the  liqidd, 
hajing  been  well  mixed,  is  maintained  for  10  minntes  at  a  temperature  of  140^  or 
160^,  by  which  means  the  cane-sngar  is  entirely  changed  into  sngar  turning  to  the 
left.  After  hating  reduced  the  temperature  to  exactly  69^,  the  deTiation  n  of  the 
new  solution  is  again  obserred ;  and  it  now  consists  of  the  deTiation  n'  of  the 
original  sugar  of  the  acid  firuits,  and  the  deTiation  n"  of  the  iuTcrted  sugar  pro- 
duced by  £he  cane-sugar.  But  the  state  of  saturation  of  the  liquor  has  been 
changed  by  the  addition  of  the  chlorohydric  acid,  and  in  order  to  take  it  into 
account,  the  dcTiaUon  obserred  n*  must  be  replaced  by  the  deTiaUon  i^n^  which 
would  haTO  been  obserTed  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  add  the  acid  in  order  to 
produce  the  iuTersion.  We  haTC  OTidently,  by  admitting  that  a  quantity  of  cane- 
sugar  producing  a  deTiation  n'  to  the  right  yields  a  quantity  of  fruit-sugar  deTi- 
ating  by  En'  to  the  left, 


ntrnti'—n" 


which  two  equations  wiU  serTo  to  determine  the  unknown  doTiations  n'  and  n^, 
from  which  may  be  calculated  the  proportions  of  the  two  kinds  of  sugar.  The 
proportional  coefficient  K  is  determined,  once  for  aU,  by  a  first  experiment,  made 
with  Tery  pure  crystallised  cane-sugar,  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  test  is  to 
be  made. 

If  the  cane-sugar  were  mixed  with  grape-sugar  or  glucose,  the  solution  of  the 
solution  n  would  still  be  obserTed,  and  would  be  the  sum  of  the  separate  rota- 
tions n'  and  n"  of  the  cane-sugar  and  glucose.  By  then  heaUng  the  liquor  with 
1^  of  its  weight  of  chlorohydric  acid,  the  cane-sugar  alone  would  be  changed  into 
sngar  turning  to  the  left,  while  the  glucose  would  remain  unchanged.  Supposing 
fi'  to  be  the  rotation  of  the  new  liquor  in  a  tube  of  the  same  length,  there  would 
exist  for  the  determination  of  the  unknown  n',  n"  the  two  equations 

nsBii'-l-n'' 
J^n,=3fi"— Kn'. 

If  the  glucose  were  mixed  with  firuit-sugar  the  problem  would  be  undeter- 
mined, because  neither  of  these  substances  could  be  iuTcrted  in  its  action  on  the 
plane  of  polarisation. 

These  methods  may  be  sueoessfUly  used  to  determine  in  solutions  scTcral 
other  substances  which  turn  the  plane  of  polarization,  and  to  study  in  these  sub- 
stances chemical  phenomena  which  are  with  difficulty  explained  by  ordinary 
ehemical  experiments. 
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solved  in  water,  is  again  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  dissolved  in 
Trater,  which  processes  are  repeated  nntil  reagents  no  longer  indicate 
the  presence  of  sugar  or  any  organic  acid. 

Pectin  thus  obtained  is  an  uncrystallizable  white  substance,  though 
soluble  in  water,  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  it  in  a  jelly;  or, 
when  this  solution  is  somewhat  concentrated,  in  the  shape  of  long 
filaments.  Pectin  behaves  like  a  neutral  substance  to  coloured  re- 
agents, and  is  not  precipitated  by  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  whDe 
the  subacetate,  on  the  contrary,  throws  it  down  from  its  solutions  in 
combination  with  the  oxide  of  lead.  It  exerts  no  action  on  polarised 
light ;  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^^H^O,^. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  pectin  is  converted,  by  boiling  for  several 
hours,  into  a  new  white  substance,  called  parapectin,  presentine  the 
same  chemical  composition  as  pectin,  and,  being  neutral  irith  colour- 
ed reagents,  very  soluble  in  water,  uncrystallizable,  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  which  precipitates  it  in  a  transparent  jelly.  It  therefore 
closely  resembles  pectin,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  being  pre- 
cipitated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  composition  of  parapectin, 
dried  at  212°,  is  the  same  as  that  of  pectin ;  but  it  afforcLB  two  com- 
pounds with  oxide  of  lead,  which  are  obtained  by  precipitating  its 
solutions  by  the  neutral  acetate  and  subacetate.  xhe  formuls  of 
these  compounds  are 

Pbo,c^H„Oe.,no, 

2PbO,C^H^O^. 

Parapectin,  when  licated  to  ebullition  with  very  dilute  acids,  is 
converted  into  a  new  isomeric  modification,  called  metapeetin;  which 
is  distinguished  from  pectin  and  parapectin  by  sensibly  reddening 
the  tincture  of  litmus,  and,  being  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium; 
properties  possessed  neither  by  pectin  nor  parapectin.  Metapeetin 
is  soluble  in  water  and  uncrystallizable.  It  is  precipitated  by  al- 
cohol, aii<l  combines  with  acids,  forming  compounds  soluble  in  water, 
but  precipitablc  by  alcohol. 

Pectin,  parapectin,  and  metapeetin  are  converted  into  an  insoluble 
acid,  called  pectic  acidj  by  contact  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths. 

§  1207.  The  vegetable  parts  which  contain  pectose,  contain  also 
a  peculiar  substance  called  pectose,  which  exerts  quite  a  special  in- 
fluence on  pectin  and  its  isomerics,  analogous  to  that  of  beer-yeast 
on  sugars.  This  substance  may  be  separated  by  precipitating  the 
juice  of  fresh  carrots  by  alcohol;  and  after  the  precipitation  the 
pectase  has  become  insoluble  in  water,  without  losing  its  power  of 
action  on  pectin. 

Pectase  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  transforming,  in  a 
short  time,  pectin  into  a  gelatinous  substance,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
without  any  apparent  chemical  intervention  of  its  elements  in  the 
transformation.     This  phenomena,  which  is  called  feetic  ftrmmii^ 
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turn,  resembles  other  phenomena  of  fermentation,  which  shall  soon 
be  described  in  detail.  The  reaction  may  be  effected  when  protected 
from  the  air,  is  accompanied  by  no  evolution  of  gas,  and  is  particu- 
larly easily  performed  at  the  temperature  of  86^. 

Pectase  is  uncrystallizable,  and,  when  left  in  water  for  2  or  3 
days,  decomposes  rapidly,  becoming  covered  with  mould,  and  no 
longer  acting  as  pectin  leaven.  Its  action  on  pectin  is  also  de- 
stroyed by  heating  it  for  some  time  in  boiling  water.  Pectase  exists 
in  vegetables,  sometimes  in  its  soluble  and  sometimes  in  its  insolu- 
ble modification ;  while  acid  fruits,  on  the  contrary,  contain  it  only 
in  its  insoluble  modification. 

§  1298.  By  introducing  pectase  into  a  solution  of  pectin,  the  latter 
is  converted  into  an  acid  called  pectosic  acid,  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  which  is  precipitated  in  the  gelatinous  state. 
The  acid  is' also  obtained  by  causing  cold  and  very  dilute  solutions 
of  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  or  the  alkaline  carbonates,  to  act  on 
pectin;  when  pectosates  are  formed,  from  which  the  pectosic  acid 
may  be  precipitated  by  an  acid.  It  is  essential  that  the  alkaline 
liquids  should  not  be  concentrated,  nor  act  for  too  long  a  time,  for 
the  pectosic  acid  would  be  transformed  into  a  new  acid,  called  pectic. 

Pectosic  acid  is  gelatinous,  almost  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in 
boiling  water ;  and  the  solution  made  when  hot  becomes  gelatinous 
on  cooling.  Pectosates  are  gelatinous  and  uncrystallizable;  and 
the  formiUa  of  the  lead-salt  is  2PbO,C„H^Oy. 

§  1299.  If  the  action  of  pectase  on  pectin  be  continued  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  the  latter  is  converted  first  into  pectosic 
and  then  into  pectic  acid ;  which  latter  transformation  pectin  also 
undergoes  when  it  is  treated  with  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalies  or 
alkaline  carbonates,  or  with  lime  and  baryta.  By  treating  the 
pectates  with  chlorohydric  acid,  the  pectic  acid  is  precipitated. 

Pectic  acid  is  generally  obtained  from  carrots  or  turnips,  by 
washing  the  pulp  of  the  roots  until  the  water  is  colourless  and  taste- 
less; after  which  it  is  heated  for  15  minutes  with  a  weak  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  converts  the  pectin  into  pectic  acid, 
forming  a  soluble  pectate  of  soda.  The  liquor  is  separated,  and 
chlorohydric  acid  added,  which  precipitates  the  impure  pectic 
acid  in  the  state  of  jelly.  It  is  washed  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  redissolved  in  ammonia ;  and,  after  boiling  the  liquid,  a  few 
drops  of  subacetate  of  lead  are  poured  in,  which  precipitate  a  small 
quantity  of  pectic  acid,  with  some  albuminous  matter  which  perti- 
naceously  follows  the  pectic  acid;  after  which  the  pectic  acid  re- 
maining in  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  chlorohydric  acid. 

Pectic  acid  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold,  and  nearly  so  in  boiling 

water,  which  distinguishes  it  from  pectosic  acid,  which  dissolves, 

on  the  contrary,  largely  in  hot  water.    Pectic  acid  dissolves  readily 

fai  alkaline  solutions,  even  when  very  dilute.     The  pectates  of  the 

alkalies  and  that  of  ammonia  alone  are  soluble,  while  all  other  pec- 
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tates  are  insoluble,  and  precipitate  in  very  voluininoiis  gdatinom 
masses.  No  soluble  pectate  crystallizes,  but  remains,  after  eyapora- 
tion,  in  the  form  of  a  gummy  mass.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain 
well-defined  salts,  as  the  composition  of  those  procured  by  doable 
decomposition  varies  greatly  with  that  of  the  soluble  pectate  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  precipitation  takes  place.  The 
formula  of  pectic  acid  has  been  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the 
pectate  of  baryta  obtained  by  treating,  when  cold  and  protected 
from  the  air,  a  solution  of  pectin  with  a  large  excess  of  water  of 
baryta,  when  at  first  a  precipitate  of  pectosate  of  baryta  forms, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  excess  of  base,  is  converted  into 
pectate  of  baryta.  The  salt,  first  dried  in  vacuo,  then  in  an  air- 
bath  at  248^,  presents  the  composition 

2BaO,a,H^O.. 

When  pectic  acid  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  water  it  dissolves 
in  it  completely ;  but  is  then  converted  into  a  new  soluble  acid, 
called  parapectic.  Pectates  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a  temperature 
of  302^  are  also  changed  into  parapectates ;  the  same  transforma- 
tion taking  place  as  when  their  solutions  are  boiled  for  a  long  time. 

Parapcctic  acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  uncrystallii- 
able,  exerts  an  acid  reaction  on  coloured  tinctures,  and  forms  soluble 
salts  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia;  while  its  other  salts  are  in 
soluble,  and  prepared  by  double  decomposition.  The  formula  of 
the  parapectate  of  lead,  dried  at  302°,  is 

2PbO,C„H„0... 

§  1300.  A  solution  of  pectin  left  to  itself  for  several  days  becomeii 
strongly  acid,  and  loses  the  property  of  being  precipitated  by  alco 
hoi;  after  which  it  contains  a  new  acid,  cslled  metapectic ;  the 
transformation  taking  place  much  more  rapidly  in  the  presence  of 
pectose,  or  the  pulp  of  green  fruits.  Pectin  undergoes  the  same 
changes  in  a  very  short  time,  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  or  with 
slightly  concentrated  alkaline  solutions;  and  lastly,  pectic  and  pan^ 
pectic  acids  are  converted  into  metapectic  acid  when  they  are 
boiled  with  dilute  acids,  and  even  undergo  this  change,  after  a  length 
of  time,  in  cold  water. 

Metapectic  acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  unciTB- 
tallizable,  and  forms  soluble  salts,  which  do  not  crystallize,  wita  a 
great  number  of  bases.  Its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  waten 
of  lime  and  baryta,  but  they  afford  precipitates  with  the  subaoetate 
of  lead.  Two  metapectates  of  lead  are  known,  of  which  the  fomrabe 
are 

2PbO,C.H30y  and  3PbO,C.H,0,. 

Metapectic  acid  is  as  powerful  an  acid  as  the  majority  of  acidB 
found  in  fruits. 
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At  the  boiling  point,  parapectic  and  metapectic  acids  decompose 
the  doable  tartrate  of  potassa  and  copper,  and  precipitate  from  it 
red  suboxide  of  copper ;  in  which  respect  thcj  behave  like  grape- 
sugar,  and  sugar  taming  to  the  left ;  while  these  acids,  like  all  the 
prodacts  derived  from  pectin,  are  distinguished  from  sugars  by  ex- 
erting no  action  on  polarized  light. 

§  1801.  The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  various 
substances  derived  from  pectose,  and  exhibits  the  relations  between 
their  formulae : 

VbrmnU  of  the  Formula  of  th«  compound 

free  rabitanoe.  with  oxide  of  ked. 

Pectose unknown,  imknown. 

Pectin Cg^H^0,j,8H0,  unknown. 

Parapectin C^n^O«,8nO,  PbO,Ce^H^O^,7HO. 

Metapectin C.,n^0^8H0,  2PbO,  Ce.H^0^,6H0. 

Pectosicacid C3,H^O.,8HO,  2PbO,C„H^O«,HO. 

Pectic  acid C„H^0^,2H0,  2PbO,C3,H^O^. 

Parapectic  acid C^Hi,0^,2H0,  2PbO,C^H„0^. 

Metapectic  acid C,H,0y,2H0.  2PbO,C.H,0,. 

From  this  manner  of  writing  the  formulae,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  all  multiples  of  the  most  simple  formula,  C^H^O,,  if  cer- 
tain quantities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  be  neglected,  which  we 
have  separated  from  the  formulae,  as  if  they  existed  in  the  state  of 
water.  If  these  relations  are  correct,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
substances  are  derived  from  the  first,  pectin,  by  simple  molecular 
partitions,  and  by  separations  or  absorptions  of  water.  Pectin 
18  a  neutral  substance,  and  in  its  modifications  acquires  more  and 
more  decided  acid  properties,  the  last  transformation  being  an  acid 
as  powerful  as  the  majority  of  those  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
But  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  determination  of  the  formulae 
of  uncrystallizable  substances  as  unstable  as  those  first  described, 
and  of  which  the  acid  properties  are  so  slightly  marked,  presents 

Seat  di£Eiculties,  and  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to 
em. 

§  1802.  The  successive  transformations  of  pectin  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pectase  and  the  acids  explain  readily  the  modifications  of 
this  substance  during  the  ripening  of  fruits,  and  during  the  process 
of  cooking  which  yields  jellies. 

yegetiu)le  jellies  are  produced  bv  the  transformation  of  pectose 
or  pectic  acid  under  the  infiuence  of  pectase,  which  transformation 
most  frequently  stops  at  pectoeic  acid ;  for  jellies  generally  disap- 
pear when  they  are  heated  to  212°,  because  the  pectosic  acid  is 
then  dissolved ;  while  the  syrupy  juice  again  sets  into  a  jelly  on 
cooling,  on  account  of  the  separation  of  gelatinous  pectosic  acid. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  the  vege- 
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table  acids  which  exist  in  the  pulp,  pectose  is  first  converted  into 
pectin,  and  that  the  latter,  under  the  mfluence  of  pectase,  is  con- 
verted into  pectosic  acid;  and  that  it  may  even  be  changed  into 
nectic  acid  if  the  action  of  the  pectase  be  sufficiently  prolonged. 
It  is  important  to  raise  the  temperature  slowly,  because,  if  the  fruit 
were  suddenly  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  212'^,  the  action  of  the 
pectase  would  be  paralyzed,  and  the  pectio  fermentation  would  no 
longer  be  produced ;  which  happens  in  preserving  fruits :  they  are 
dipped  only  for  a  few  moments  in  boiling  water,  and  the  pectase  is 
thus  rendered  inactive, 

Manniie  C,H,0,. 

§1303,  Mannito,  which  is  a  substance  widely  scattered  through 
the  vegetable  organization,  exists  in  the  proportion  of  60  per  cent, 
in  manna,  the  dried  juice  which  flows  spontaneously  from  certain 
species  of  ash-trees  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  from  which  man- 
nite  is  easily  extracted  by  boiling  it  with  concentrated  aJcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  mannite  and  again  deposits  it  on  cooling.  Mannit* 
also  exists  in  the  juice  of  onious,  asparagus,  celery,  and  mushroom!, 
together  with  sugar  and  other  soluble  vegetable  substances,  and  in 
obtained  from  them  by  first  destroying  the  sugar  by  fermentation, 
which  does  not  alter  the  mannite,  and  then  evaporating  the  liquor 
to  dryness  and  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the 
mannite.  The  juice  of  sugar-beets,  which  after  fermentation  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  mannite,  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  and  treated  with  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  mannite. 

Mannite,  crystallized  in  alcohol,  presents  the  appearance  of  long 
^icular  crystals ;  it  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  smaller 
quantity  of  boiling  water ;  and  its  aqueous  solution,  slowly  evapo- 
rated, yields  larger  and  better -defined  prismatic  crystab.  Heated 
slightly  above  212°,  it  melts  into  a  colourless  liquid  which,  on  cool- 
ing, assumes  a  crystalline  texture ;  but  if  heated  still  further,  it  is 
decomposed  and  yields  products  analogous  to  those  of  the  sugars. 

Mannite  is  distinguished  from  the  sugars  by  exerting  no  rota- 
tory power  on  polarized  light,  by  yielding  no  sugar  turning  to  the 
left  when  treated  with  acids,  and  by  not  fermentmg  by  contact  with 
the  leaven  of  sugar-like  substances.  Fuming  nitric  acid  transforms 
it  into  an  explosive  substance,  resembling  that  produced  under  the 
same  circumstances  by  ligniu,  starch,  and  sugar ;  while  the  nitric 
acid  of  commerce  yields,  when  hot,  oxysaeeharic  and  oxalic  acids. 
The  formula  admitted  for  mannite  is  C,UjO„  but  it  should  be  pro- 
bably doubled  or  trebled. 

Riannite  combines  with  oxide  of  lead,  when  a  very  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  it  is  poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  anunoniacal 
acetate  of  lead;  when  the  compound  separates,  on  cooling,  into 
small  crystalline  lamellae  of  the  formula  2FbO,CBH,0«.     The  com- 
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position  of  this  prodnet  indicates  that  the  formula  of  mannite  should 
be  written  C,H,0^2H0. 

PRODUCTS  OP  THE  ACTION  OP  ACIDS  ON  LIGNIN,  CELLULOSE, 
ABIYLACEOUS  MATTER,  AND  THE  SUGARS. 

ACnON  OF  DILUTE  ACIDS  ON  STARCH. 

Dextrin  Cj^H^O^. 

§  1804.  It  has  been  mentioned  (§  1283)  that  fecnla,  when  boiled 
for  some  time  with  water  containing  some  hundredths  of  sulphuric 
acid,  is  soon  completely  dissolved,  being  first  converted  into  a  sub- 
stance closely  resembling  gimi  arabic,  and  then,  if  the  ebullition  be 
continued,  changing  into  a  sugar  turning  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  polarized  light  to  the  right.  The  first  product  of  transformation 
of  the  amylaceous  matter  has  received  the  name  of  dextrin^  be- 
cause it  possesses  the  property  of  deviating  polarized  light  more 
powerfully  to  the  right  than  any  other  known  substance.  As  the 
elementary  composition  of  dextrin  is  the  same  as  that  of  amyla- 
ceous matter,  tms  transformation  can  only  be  owing  to  disaggrega- 
tion ;  the  sulphuric  acid  by  which  it  has  been  effected  being  found 
unchanged  in  the  liquid. 

Dextrin  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  also  in  dilute 
alcohol,  but  is  uisoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  As  it  dissolves  but 
sparingly  in  concentrated  alcohol,  which  dissolves  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  sugar  turning  to  the  left  and  grape-sugar,  this  solv- 
ent is  frequently  emplopred  to  separate  dextrin  from  those  sugars 
with  which  it  is  ordinarily  mixed  when  prepared  by  the  process  just 
indicated.  Dextrin  separated  from  its  solutions  by  evaporation 
assumes  the  form  of  a  colourless,  transparent  substance,  without  any 
appearance  of  crystallization,  closely  resembling  eum  arabic,  but 
possessing  an  opposite  rotatory  power.  Heated  with  the  nitric  acid 
of  commerce,  it  yields  oxalic  acid,  but  not  mucic  acid,  thus  distin- 
guishing it  chemicallv  from  the  gums.  Iodine  does  not  colour  so- 
lutions of  dextrin,  which  affords  an  easy  method  for  ascertaining  when 
the  transformation  of  the  amylaceous  matter  is  completed,  and  which 
exhibits  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  preparation  just  indi- 
cated. By  pouring  into  a  small  quantity  of  the  hot  liquor,  previous 
to  boiling,  a  few  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  the  beau- 
tiful indigo-blue  colour  peculiar  to  the  pure  amylaceous  matter  is 
produced ;  while,  if  the  same  experiment  be  repeated  some  time 
after,  the  iodine  produces  a  violet  tinge,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
a  purplish  or  reddish  hue :  lastly,  no  change  of  colour  is  effected ; 
Uie  yellowish  tinse  being  merely  due  to  the  aqueous  solution  of 
iodine.     But  at  this  period  a  portion  of  the  dextrin  formed  has 

generally  undergone  a  more  advanced  transformation,  and  is  changed 
2q2 
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into  sugar  turning  to  the  right,  but  of  which  the  rotatory  power  is 
leaa  than  its  own. 

Solutions  of  dextrin  poeaesa  some  properties  of  solutions  of  guni. 
and  may  be  Bubstituted  for  them  occasionally  in  tbe  arts. 

One  method  of  preparing  dextrin  consists  in  heating  fecula  to  a 
temperature  of  about  410°,  when  it  becomes  disaggregated  and 
converted  into  dextrin ;  the  dried  fecula  being  spread  in  layers  of 
3  or  4  centimetres  in  thickness,  on  sheet-iron  tables  in  a  furnace 
heated  by  a  regular  circulation  of  hot  air,  the  temperature  of  which 
must  not  exceed  410°. 

The  product  thus  obtained  is  called  tonxjled  starch,  or  letocomme, 
and  exhibits  the  pulverulent  appearance  of  fecula,  while  its  colour 
is  slightly  yellowish,  owing  to  a  more  advanced  decomposition. 

Another  process  consists  in  naoistening  1000  kiloga.  of  fecula  with 
300  of  water,  containing  2  kilogs.  of  nitric  acid,  and,  after  allowing 
the  substance  to  dry  spontaneously,  heating  it  for  1  or  2  hours  in  a 
atove  at  212°  or  230° ;  when  the  transformation  is  perfected  and 
tbe  acid  is  evaporated. 

§  1305.  Diastase. — A  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance,  called  dii7i- 
tase,  which  possesses  the  property  of  converting  a  large  proportion 
of  fecula  into  dextrin,  and  even  into  sugar  when  its  action  is  suf- 
ficiently prolonged,  exists  in  tbe  germ  of  the  cerealia  and  tubercular 
vegetables.  It  appears  to  be  formed  at  the  moment  of  germination, 
probably  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminous  matter  contained  in  the 
grain,  as  it  resides  in  the  very  origin  of  the  germ,  and  in  the  eye  of 
the  tuber ;  and  its  use  in  the  vegetable  economy  appears  to  be  that  of 
disaggregating  the  amylaceous  matter  and  transforming  it  into  an 
isomeric  soluble  substance,  which  the  vital  forces  then  diangc  into 
other  isomeric,  but  insoluble  substances,  such  as  cellulose,  wnich  is 
to  form  the  frame-work  of  the  growing  plant. 

Diastase  is  generally  extracted  from  barley  which  has  sprouted, 
by  digesting  the  powdered  grain  in  water  at  77°  or  86°,  and,  after 
several  hours,  compressing  the  paste  in  a  cloth  and  filtering;  vhea 
the  liquid  contains  diastase  in  solution,  and  may  be  ascd  immediately 
to  effect  the  solution  of  starch.  If  the  active  principle  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it,  it  must  be  heated  to  167°,  a  temperature  which  does 
not  alter  the  diastase,  but  at  nhich  an  albuminoid  substance  mixed 
with  it  coagulates.  Anhydrous  alcohol  is  then  poured  into  the 
liquor  as  long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed,  when  tbe  diastase  is 
precipitated  in  flakes,  which  are  redissolved  in  water  and  again 
precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  substance,  dried  in  vacuo,  is  white, 
amorphous,  soluble  in  water  and  weak  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  con- 
centrated alcohol.  Tbe  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  and  tasteless, 
and  is  not  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  Diastase  may  bo  pre- 
serred  for  a  long  time  in  dry  air,  but  soon  putrefies  in  dampness ;  und 
a  temperature  of  212°  deprives  it  entirely  of  its  action  on  stan-li, 
which  is  very  powerful,  for  1  part  of  diastase  is  sufficient  to  trans- 
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form  into  dextrin,  and  Bnbsequently  into  sugar,  2000  parts  of  fecnla ; 
to  produce  which  eflf^  by  the  action  of  acid,  it  would  require  80 
times  the  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  proportion  of  diastase,  that  any  ordmary  chemical 
reaction  takes  place;  and  the  phenomenon  must  rather  be  com- 
pared to  those  mysterious  actions,  called  actions  by  cantacty  of  which 
several  examples  have  been  pointed  out  in  mineral  chemistry;  and 
it  may  also  be  assimilated  to  other  phenomena,  also  imperfectly  ex- 
plained, known  by  the  name  o{  fermentation j  of  which  we  have  seen 
the  first  instance  in  the  action  of  pectase  on  pectin. 

Diastase  appears  to  be  most  active  between  the  temperatures  of 
149°  and  167°,  the  action  ceasing  at  a  higher  degree.  At  82°  it 
still  converts  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar,  but  at  10.4°  dextrin 
only  is  formed.  Diastase  exerts  no  action  on  cellulose,  lignin,  nor 
even  on  cane-sugar,  which  is  so  easily  changed  by  dilute  acids. 

The  action  of  diastase  is  likewise  applied  in  the  arts  to  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  dextrin  with  more  or  less  susar,  the  transformation 
being  effected  in  a  double  boiler,  between  the  sides  of  which  steam 
is  made  to  circulate.  The  ground  barley,  called  maUj  being  sus- 
pended in  water  heated  to  167°,  the  fecida  is  added  to  it  by  small 
quantities  as  it  dissolves.  The  operation  is  watched,  and  the  liquor 
tested  from  time  to  time  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  and, 
when  a  vinous  colour  is  produced,  the  action  of  the  diastase  must 
be  quickly  paralyzed,  as,  otherwise,  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  would 
be  formea ;  and  it  is  done  by  rapidly  heating  the  liquor  to  212°,  by 
passing  steam  through  it.  It  is  then  decanted  ana  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup. 

The  dextrin  thus  prepared  is  used  in  the  baking  of  pastry,  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  cider,  alcohol,  and  various  other  alcoholic 
liquors ;  while  that  arising  from  the  torrefied  fecula,  or  the  action 
of  acids,  is  used  in  the  finishing  of  muslins,  the  thickening  of  mor- 
dants in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  and  wall-paper  printing,  etc.  etc. 
Of  later  years  it  has  been  used  in  surgery,  in  what  is  called  the 
immovable  treatment  of  fractures : — Muslin  bandages,  soaked  in  a 
muoOaginous  preparation,  obtained  by  dissolving  100  gm.  of  dex- 
trin in  50  of  camphorated  brandy,  and  adding,  soon  after,  40  gm. 
of  water,  are  rolled  around  the  limb,  and  the  apparatus  becomes 
immovable  when  the  dextrin  is  dry.  They  are  easily  removed, 
when  necessary,  by  softening  the  dextrin  with  warm  water. 

Glucose  C  JBLj^Oj^. 

§  1806.  If  the  action  of  diastase,  or  that  of  the  acids  on  starch,  be 
prolonged,  the  dextrin  which  is  first  formed  is  converted  into  sugar; 
and  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  sets  into  a  crystalline  mass  re- 
sembling that  formed  by  grape-sugar.  This  sugar  is  called  glucose^ 
and  its  identity  with  grape-sugar  is  generally  admitted.  In  the 
transformation  the  amylaceous  matter  G^H^oO^o  absorbs  4  equiv. 
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of  water  to  constitute  glucose  C,^,,0,,;  and  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  cane-sugar  C,,H  0^,  ia  intermediate  between  these 
two  Bubstances,  while  it  haa  hitherto  been  imposaihle  to  arrest  the 
absorption  of  water  at  1  cquiv, ;  for  it  would  be  of  immense  com- 
mercial value  if  the  intermediate  product  were  cane-sugar,  which  is 
much  more  valuable  than  glucoee. 

Glucose  is  found  in  commerce  under  three  different  forms :  syrup 
of  fecula,  glucose  in  mass,  and  granulated  glucose. 

The  saccharification  is  generally  effected  by  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  33  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture slightly  above  212°,  the  operation  being  performed  in  large 
wooden  tubs,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  leaden  tube,  having  a  great 
number  of  holes,  is  placed.  The  tube  may  be  made  to  communicate 
with  a  high  pressure  steam-generator,  which  drives  steam  imme- 
diately into  the  water  in  the  tub,  which,  being  ^  filled  with  acidu- 
lated water,  is  thus  rapidly  heated  to  212°.  The  fecula  previously 
diluted  with  water  ia  gradually  added,  and  in  30  or  40  minutes 
after  the  last  addition  of  fecula  the  conversion  into  sugar  is  com- 
pleted. In  order  to  ascertain  this,  a  few  drops  of  the  liquid  are 
allowed  to  cool  on  a  plate,  and  then  treated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  iodine,  which  should  produce  no  change  of  colour. 
When  this  rosult  is  obtained,  the  Sow  of  steam  is  arrested,  and  the 
acid  is  saturated  with  powdered  chalk,  which  should  be  gradually 
added,  lest  the  effervescence  produced  should  cause  the  liquid  to 
overflow ;  and  the  moment  of  saturation  is  ascertained  by  means 
of  the  tincture  of  litmus.  The  liquor  is  allowed  to  rest  for  12  hours, 
after  which  it  is  decanted  and  bleached  by  filtration  through  animal 
black,  and  it  is  then  evaporated  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the  degree 
of  concentration  required.  If  solid  glucose  ia  to  be  obtained,  the 
syrup  is  concentrated  until  it  marks  40°  or  42°  of  Baum^,  and 
then,  when  sufficiently  cool,  it  is  run  into  barrels,  in  which  it  soli- 
difies. In  order  to  gi'annlate  it,  it  is  evaporated  to  only  32°  B.,  and 
then  allowed  to  remain  for  24  hours  in  reservoirs,  in  which  it  cools 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  while  the  calcareous  salta  are  deposited ; 
after  which  the  syrup  is  brought  into  vats,  the  bottoms  of  which  are 
pierced  with  small  holes  closed  with  pina ;  fermentation  being  pre- 
vented by  pouring  into  each  vat  2  decilitres  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid.  Crystallization  does  not  commence  for  8  days: 
when  J  of  the  mass  are  solidLfied  the  pins  are  removed  and  the 
liquid  flowa  out.  The  crystals  are  then  dried  on  cakes  of  plaster, 
in  a  drying  machine,  of  which  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
77°,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  grains. 

Glucose  in  grains  ia  rarely  made,  except  for  the  purpose  of  adul- 
terating brown  sugar. 

Glucose,  in  syrup  or  in  bulk,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer 
and  alcohol,  and  for  the  improvement  of  common  irineB. 
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ACTION  OF  ACIDS  ON  SUOABS. 

§  1807.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  cane-sugar,  by  being  boiled 
with  acids,  is  readily  converted  in  sugar  turning  to  me  left,  which 
itself,  after  some  time,  undergoes  a  change,  and  separates  from  its 
solutions  in  the  form  of  grape-sugar  or  glucose.  If  the  action  of 
the  acids  be  continued,  and  especially  if  they  be  highly  concen- 
trated, the  reactions  produced  are  much  more  complicated.  Fruit- 
sugar  and  glucose  should,  moreover,  evidently  yield  the  same  products. 

On  dissolving  100  parts  of  cane-sugar  in  300  parts  of  water,  to 
which  30  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  heating  the  liquor, 
it  will  soon  be  seen  to  turn  brown.  The  new  products  formed  vary 
with  the  temperature  of  the  liquor ;  and  if  the  experiment  be  made 
in  a  retort  communicating  with  a  receiver  in  which  a  vacuum  has 
b^n  effected,  the  liquor  boils  at  a  low  temperature ;  while  if  the 
operation  be  arrested  after  the  distillation  of  a  portion  of  the  water, 
the  residue  is  found  to  contain  glucic  acid,  in  larger  quantity 
according  to  the  prolongation  of  the  action ;  besides  a  small  quan- 
tity of  apoglucic  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  liquor  be  boiled, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  after  having  previously  filled 
the  apparatus  with  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen  gas,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  oxygen  of  the  air  from  affecting  the  reaction,  it  turns 
brown,  and  soon  deposits  black  flakes,  formed  by  the  admixture  of 
two  new  substances,  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid.  These  substances  are 
separated  by  means  of  potassa,  which  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  ulmic 
acid,  while  the  ulmin  is  isolated.  The  formula  of  ulmin,  dried  at 
284^,  is  G^H,q0j4  ;  and  the  solution  of  ulmate  of  potassa,  which  is 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  deposits,  when  saturated  with  an  acid,  ulmic  acid 
in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  black  precipitate.  The  acid  is  slightly 
soluble  in  fresh  water,  but  does  not  cUssolve  in  water  contaming 
acids  or  salts.  The  composition  of  ulmic  acid,  dried  at  284^,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  ulmin,  but  at  383^  it  loses  2  equivalents  of  water 
without  further  change,  and  takes  the  formula  C^oH^O^.  The 
add  dried  at  284°  is  therefore  a  hydrate  C^H,^0^+2H0.  By 
dissolving  ulmic  acid  in  ammonia,  a  soluble  salt  is  obtained,  of  the 
formula  (NH,,HO),C^Hj^O„ ;  and  by  pouring  soluble  metallic 
salts  into  a  solution  of  ulmate  of  ammonia,  double  ammoniacal 
ulmates  are  precipitated.  Thus,  the  formula  of  the  precipitate 
yielded  by  nitrate  of  silver  is 

(NH,HO),C^H^O«+AgO,C^H,,0^. 

The  water  which  distilled  over  during  the  ebullition  of  the  sugar 
with  sulphuric  acid  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  formic  acid 
CgH03,H0 ;  the  production  of  which,  being  rich  in  oxygen,  explains 
how  sugar,  in  which  o^gen  and  hydrogen  exist  in  quantities  form- 
ing water,  yields,  in  this  new  reaction,  substances  in  which  hydro- 
gen predominates.     K  the  contact  of  air  is  not  avoided  in  this  ex- 
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periment,  or  better  still,  if  the  boiling  be  effected  in  glass  vessels, 
the  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid  undergo  new  transformations,  which,  to  be 
perfect,  reqmre  a  prolonged  action  of  the  solphnric  acid,  which  is 
still  further  concentrated  by  evaporation:  two  black  substances, 
humin,  and  humic  acidy  are  formed,  and  are  separated  by  potassa, 
which  dissolves  the  latter.  The  formula  of  humin  is  C^HJ^^OJ^p  and 
that  of  humic  acid  O^oH^s^is  l  ^^^  these  substances  are  therefore 
derived  from  ulmin  and  ulmic  acid  by  simple  oxidation.  The  for- 
mula of  hydrated  humic  acid  is  C^H^^O^,  showing  it  to  be  isomeric 
with  humm ;  but  as  it  loses  8  equivalents  of  water  by  heat,  its  for- 
mula should  be  written  C^H^N„+3H0.  In  fact,  the  formula  of 
the  humate  of  silver,  dried  at  212®,  is  AgO,C^Hjg04y 

When  the  action  of  acids  is  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  humin  and  humic  acid  are  boiled  with  concentrated 
chlorohydric  acid,  formic  acid  is  again  disengaged,  and  a  black 
substance  is  obtained,  the  composition  of  which,  dried  at  293^, 
corresponds  to  G,^H„Og.  The  same  substance  is  formed  when 
humin  and  humic  acid  are  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  potassa,  and  the  residue  of  evaporation  is  heated  to  572^. 
When  the  action  of  the  caustic  potassa  is  continued,  raising  the 
temperature  more  and  more,  there  are  successively  formed  two  new 
substances,  insoluble  in  potassa,  the  formula  of  the  first  of  which  is 
Cj^Hj^Og,  and  that  of  the  second  C^ILO,.  By  comparing  the 
formula  of  these  compounds,  it  will  be  observed  that  tne  potassa 
immediately  effects  the  separation  of  new  quantities  of  water. 

ACTION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  ON  CELLULOSE. 

§  1308.  Cellulose  dissolves  readily  in  cold  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  being  first  converted  into  dextrin,  and  then  into  glucose.  The 
experiment  is  made  by  wetting  2  parts  of  old  linen,  or  paper,  with 
3  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  digesting  the  mixture  for 
several  hours,  and  treating  the  gummy  matter,  wnich  remains  per- 
fectly colourless,  with  water.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  filtered,  when  the  liquor  contains 
dextrin,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta^ 
formed  by  a  peculiar  acid  containing  sulphuric  acid.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  mixture  be  boiled  for  several  hours  with  water,  the 
dextrin  is  completely  converted  into  glucose,  and  a  weight  of  this 
sugar  may  be  obtained  greater  than  that  of  the  linen  used  in  the 
experiment ;  which  result  is  explained  by  the  formulae  of  the  two 
substances ;  that  of  cellulose  being  C^H^O^o)  while  that  of  glucose 
is  C^H^^Oj^ ;  showing  that  the  cellulose  combines  with  water  to  form 
glucose. 

Starch,  inulin,  and  the  gums  likewise  dissolve  in  cold  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  are  converted  into  products  analogous  to 
those  yielded  by  cellulose. 
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ACTION  OF  NITBIC  ACID  ON  CELLULOSE,  AMYLACEOUS  MATTER, 

DEXTRIN,  AND  SUGARS. 

§  1309.  The  concentrated  nitric  acid  of  commerce  acts  energe* 
tically,  when  hot,  on  all  these  substances,  first  dissolving  them,  and 
then  giving  off  nitrous  vapours ;  while,  if  the  operation  be  sufficiently 
prolonged,  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  only  oxalic  mixed  with  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid.  It  has  been  mentioned  (§  259)  that  this  is 
one  way  of  preparing  oxalic  acid.  But  by  using  more  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  heating  it  in  a  water-bath,  a  new  acid,  which  has  been 
called  oxysaeeharicj  and  sometimes  oxaUiydric  acidj  is  first  formed ; 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  which  consists  in  heating  in  a  water- 
bath  1  part  of  cane-sugar  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
with  2  parts  of  nitric  acid.  When  the  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours 
ceases,  the  liquor  is  saturated  with  chalk,  and  then  filtered  to  sepa- 
rate the  oxalate  of  lime  and  chalk  in  excess ;  after  which  acetate 
of  lead  is  added,  which  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  oxysao- 
charate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  is  suspended  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  a  current  of  sulfhydric  acid  gas,  which  precipitates 
sulphide  of  lead,  while  the  oxysaccharic  acid  remains  isolated  in  the 
liquor.  This  is  divided  into  2  equal  parts,  one  of  which  beine 
exactly  saturated  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  other  half  is  added 
to  it ;  by  which  means  a  binoxysaccharate  of  potassa  is  produced,  a 
salt  which  crystallizes  readily,  and  may  be  purified  by  successive 
crystallizations.  It  is  easy  to  prepare  oxysaccharic  acid  by  means 
of  this  salt,  by  again  precipitating  it  bjr  acetate  of  lead,  ana  decom- 
posing the  salt  of  lead  by  sulf  hyc&ic  add. 

Oxysaccharic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  never  been 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

The  binoxysaccharate  of  potassa,  which  dissolves  in  4  parts  of 
boiling  water,  but  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  has  the 
formida  (K0+H0),C„H!,0,. 

The  formula  of  oxysaccharate  of  zinc  is  2ZnO,G^H,0„  showing 
the  acid,  therefore,  to  be  bibasic,  (§  1225.) 

Nitric  acid  readily  converts  oxysaccharic  into  oxalic  and  carbonic 
acids. 

§  1310.  Monohydrated  nitric  acid,  when  cold,  exerts  on  starch, 
cellulose,  and  sugar — an  action  very  different  from  that  of  the  same 
acid  when  hot  and  more  dilute ;  forming  highly  explosive,  insoluble 
substances,  which  are  suddenly  converted  into  a  gaseous  volume 
600  or  800  times  larger  than  themselves.  During  the  last  few 
years,  these  substances  have  attracted  considerable  attention,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  they  could  be  substituted  for  gimpowder. 

When  cotton  is  dipped,  for  12  or  15  minutes,  into  monohydrated 
nitric  acid,  it  does  not  change  its  appearance,  although  it  absorbs  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  acid;  but  if  it  be  washed  and  carefully 
dried,  a  substance  retaining  the  appearance  of  cotton,  but  whicn 
suddenly  deflagrates  when  touched  with  a  burning  coal,  is  obtained. 
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This  substance  has  been  called  ffun-cotton,  nitric  cotton,  a.nipi/roTi/1. 
Its  composition,  from  the  most  correct  analysis,  corrospondfl  to 
the  formula  C„H„0,„5N0, ;  according  to  which,  2  eqnivalenW  of 
cellulose  C,aH,oOij  have  lost  3  equivaienta  of  water  and  gained  5  of 
nitric  acid. 

Pyroxil  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  but  dis- 
Bolves  sparingly  in  pure  ether,  while  a  much  larger  proportion 
dissolves  in  eftier  to  which  a  few  hundredths  of  alcohol  have  been 
added ;  and  it  also  dissolves  slightly  in  acetic  ether,  ^Vhen  pro- 
perly prepared,  pyrosil  explodes  at  a  temperature  of  about  338°, 
and  yields  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen, 
and  vapour  of  water. 

Hemp,  flax,  linen,  paper,  ami,  in  short,  all  substances  consisting 
of  cellulose,  yield  analogous  products,  the  inflammability  and  pro- 
jectile force  of  which  are,  however,  not  the  same,  owing  undoubt- 
edly to  the  difference  of  cohesion  of  the  cellulose  in  the  originnl 
substance.  Starch  yields  a  similar  product,  called  nitric  itarch,  or 
pyroxam,  the  chemical  eompoBition  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  pyroxyl.  But  pyroxam  is  soon  spoiled  spontane- 
ously, especially  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  mkture  of  equal  equivalents  of 
monohydrated  nitric  acid  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  can  he 
advantageously  substituted  for  pure  monohydrated  nitric  acid.  The 
cotton  is  dipped  into  it,  withdrawn  in  15  or  20  minutes,  and  com- 
pressed with  a  glass  spatula  so  as  to  dry  it  as  much  as  possible ; 
after  which  it  is  Washed  several  times,  and  carefully  dried  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  212°. 

Gun-cotton,  when  used  in  firearms,  communicates  to  the  ball  the 
same  initial  forcer  as  four  times  the  same  weight  of  powder,  and 
possesses  in  addition  the  advantage  of  not  fouling  the  piece  nearly 
so  much.  It  is  also  more  easily  transported,  and  is  not  injured  by 
moisture ;  but  all  these  good  qualities  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  great  disadvantages,  which  have  led  to  its  rejection, 

'      '  ief    ' ' 
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after  numerous  experiments  in  various  countries.  Its  chief  objet 
tion  is  its  liability  to  burst  the  gun,  and  in  all  cases  to  strain  it 
more  than  common  powder.  Its  price  is  also  six  times  greater 
than  that  of  powder ;  and  several  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in 
its  manufacture,  which,  however,  might  possibly  he  avoided  by 
greater  care. 

Comparative  experiments  made  io  mining  with  gnu-cotton  and 
blasting-powder  have  proved  the  great  superiority  of  the  former  ; 
the  explosive  force  of  gun-cotton  having  been  found  to  ho  4  times 
that  of  blasting-powder ;  and  still  greater  efl'ect,  with  more  economy, 
has  been  produced  by  adding  {^  of  its  weight  of  nitrate  of  potaesa 
to  the  pyroxyl. 

§  1311.  A  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether  yields  by  evaporation 
a  transparent  substance  insoluble  in  water,  and  adhering  power- 
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fully  to  any  bodies  to  which  the  etherial  solution  is  applied.  This 
substance,  called  eoUodiony  is  now  extensively  used  in  surgery; 
and  in  its  preparation  the  process  just  described  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  pyroxyl  is  slightly  modified ;  the  cotton  being  allowed  to 
remain  for  1  or  2  hours  in  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  2  parts  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  then  washed 
and  dried  as  usual ;  after  which  the  product  is  treated  with  ether 
containing  6  or  8  hundredths  of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  a  portion 
of  it.  The  syrupy  solution,  spread  over  the  skin,  leaves,  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  an  impervious  pellicle  insoluble  in  water, 
and  sufficiently  adhesive  to  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  adhesive  plaster  sometimes  called  court-plaster. 

ACTION  OP  NITRIC  ACID  ON  GUMS. 

Mueie  Acid  C,H,0„HO. 

§  1312.  Gums  treated  with  hot  nitric  acid  of  commerce  (§  1287) 
yield,  in  addition  to  oxalic  and  carbonic  acids,  another,  the  mtunCj 
which  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water ;  and  we  have  said 
before  that  the  production  of  this  acid  established  a  ready  distinc- 
tion between  gums,  amylaceous  matter,  dextrin,  and  the  mucilagi- 
nous and  gelatinous  principles  of  vegetables.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
su^ar,  called  sugar  of  milkj  is  found  in  the  milk  of  mammiferous 
animals,  difierins  essentially  from  the  various  kinds  of  sugar  hitherto 
described,  and  also  yielding  mucic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid,  by  boiling  1  part  of 
powdered  sugar  of  milk  with  6  parts  of  ordinary  nitric  acid,  and 
allowing  the  liquid  to  cool  as  soon  as  the  nitrous  vapours  cease 
passing  over,  when  the  mucic  acid  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  small 
granular  crystals.  It  is  washed  in  cold  and  then  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  from  which  the  liquor  deposits  pure  mucic  acid  on  cool- 
ing. Mucic  acid  dissolves  in  66  parts  of  boiling  water,  is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  reddens  tincture  of  htmus.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  it  be  rapidly  evaporated,  the  substance  undergoes  an  iso- 
meric modification  and  becomes  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  does  not 
dissolve  ordinary  mucic  acid ;  and  the  alcoholic  solution  deposits, 
by  evaporation,  flattened  crystals  which  dissolve  in  17  parts  of 
boiling  water.  But  this  modification  of  mucic  acid  is  not  very  fixed, 
being  rapidly  converted  into  ordinary  mucic  acid  when  its  solutions 
are  allowed  to  cool.  The  two  modifications  of  mucic  acid  yield  dif- 
ferent salts ;  and  those  of  the  second  modification,  which  are  the 
more  soluble,  are  converted,  when  cold,  into  salts  of  the  first  modi- 
fication. 

The  alkaline  mucates  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 

the  other  salts  are  insoluble.     The  formula  of  mucate  of  silver  is 
Vol.  IL— 2R 
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AgO,G.H^O.;  and  the  formula  of  cryBtallised  mucic  acid  is  G^H^O,, 
which  shoula  perhaps  rather  be  ¥rritteii  OqH^O,,HO. 

Mucic  acid,  heated  in  a  glass  retort  famished  with  a  receiver,  is 
decomposed  and  yields,  together  with  very  complicated  empyren- 
matic  products  and  a  residue  of  carbon,  a  new  acid,  called  pyro- 
mueicj  which  is  partly  deposited  in  the  form  of  crystals  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort.  By  dissolving  these  crystals  in  the  liquor  collected 
in  the  receiver,  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  and  subjecting  the  rea- 
due  to  resublimation,  purer  pyromucic  acid  is  obtained ;  and  lastly, 
the  acid  is  redissolved  in  water  and  purified  by  crystallization. 
Pyromucic  acid,  which  is  colourless,  melts  at  about  266°,  volatilii- 
ing  at  a  higher  degree,  and  dissolves  in  26  parts  of  cold  and  4  of 
boiling  water.  The  alkaline  pyromucatcs  are  very  soluble  in  water, 
while  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  very  slightly  so. 

The  formula  of  pyromucate  of  silver  is  AgO,Ci^H30,,  and  that 
of  sublimed  pyromucic  acid  is  C^HjO^+HO. 


PRODUCTS  OP  THE  SPONTANEOUS  DECOMPOSITION  OP  OELLULOSI 
AND  OF  THE  OTHER  ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  VEGETABLES. 

§  1313.  Vegetables  decompose  spontaneously  when  exposed  to 
moisture  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  being  converted 
into  a  brown  substance  called  humuSy  or  mouldy  the  nature  of  which 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  Peat  in  an  advanced  stage  of  deoom* 
position,  as  well  as  the  decomposed  ligneous  substances  found  in  the 
cavities  of  certain  trees,  contain  the  same  substances.  Four  prin- 
cipal substances  have  been  procured  from  it,  which  appear  to  be 
identical  with  those  obtained  by  causing  acids  to  act  on  sugar  at 
the  temperature  of  ebullition,  and  which  we  have  designated  by  the 
names  of  Jiumin,  humic  acid,  ulmiriy  and  ulmic  acid;  althou^ 
they  sometimes,  indeed,  present  states  of  hydration  difiering  from 
those  of  the  analogous  products  prepared  with  sugar. 

The  formula  of  an  ulmic  acid  obtained  from  a  peat  from  Friae 
was  C^H,gOi^+2HO,  that  is,  it  contained  2  equivs.  of  water  more 
than  the  ulmic  acid  of  sugar ;  and  the  composition  of  its  ammonia- 

cal  salt  WM  (NH3,H0),C^H„0i4- 

A  black  peat  from  Harlem  (Holland)  yielded  a  humate  of  ammo- 
nia (NH3,HO),C^H^O„+3HO;  which  retained  its  water  at  the 
temperature  of  284^,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  analogous  salt 
prepared  with  the  humic  acid  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
sugar. 

MINERAL  FUEL. 

§  1814.  Enormous  quantities  of  combustible  substances,  of  im- 
mense importance  in  metallurgy  and  the  various  arts,  are  found  in 
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the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Thej  are  evidentlj  prodaced  by  the  de- 
composition of  vegetables  which  grew  in  the  vicinitj,  or  the  debri9 
of  vegetables  carried  down  bj  rivers.  Peat  mosses  exhibit,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  an  example  of  this  formation ;  as  thej  consist 
of  innumerable  herbaceous  vegetables,  spontaneously  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  water  and  atmospheric  air;  and  their  various  stages 
of  alteration  may  be  followed,  from  the  perfectly  herbaceous  turf  to 
the  earthy  turf  presenting  but  few  or  no  recognisable  remains. 

The  vegetable  structure  is  frequently  perfectly  preserved  in  the 
mineral  combustibles  of  the  tertiary  formation,  where  pieces  of 
wood,  called  lignitej  are  found  still  retaining  their  original  form, 
but  having  become  friable,  and  yielding  a  brown  powder  by  pul- 
verization. 

In  the  mineral  fuel  of  older  formations,  the  vegetable  structure 
has  generally  disappeared,  and  it  forms  black,  brilliant,  compact 
masses,  of  a  schistose  texture,  yielding  a  black  or  more  or  less 
brown  powder ;  it  is  called  pitrcoal^  or  sethcoaly  and  is  rare  in  the 
secondary,  but  very  abundant  in  the  transition  formation ;  in  the 
upper  stratum  of  which  they  are  so  frequent  as  to  characterize 
them  by  the  name  of  coal  fintnaticn. 

In  tne  upper  strata  of  the  transition  rocks  the  mineral  fuel, 
which  is  sometimes  called  anthracite^  is  generally  very  compact, 
rich  in  carbon,  difiScult  to  ignite,  and  yielding  but  little  volatile  mat- 
ter by  calcination.  Anthracite  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found 
in  the  superior  strata,  and  even  in  the  secondary  rocks. 

Pit-coal  of  the  coal  formation  yields  on  calcination  a  great  quan- 
tity of  volatile  substances  and  inflammable  gases,  and  experiences, 
prior  to  decomposition,  an  incipient  fusion,  while  the  coal  remaining, 
or  the  cokCy  presents  the  appearance  of  a  swollen  or  bloated  mass.  Al- 
though the  structure  of  plants  can  no  longer  be  recognised  in  certain 
combustible  minerals,  their  vegetable  origin  is  undoubted,  for  in  the 
layers  of  schist  or  sandstone  which  bound  the  layers  of  coal,  impres- 
sions of  plants  are  frequently  found,  which  are  so  distinct  and  clear 
as  to  enable  the  botanists  to  detect  the  family  to  which  they  belong, 
and  thus,  partly,  to  restore  the  flora  of  antediluvial  epochs. 

In  the  tertiary  rocks  a  mineral  fuel  is  also  found,  which  is  soft,  or 
easily  fusible,  forming  irregular  masses,  or  a  kind  of  strata,  and  pre- 
senting a  bearing  analogous  to  that  of  the  lignites,  while  at  other 
times  they  permeate  layers  of  schist  or  sandstone  belonging  to  va- 
rious geological  formations,  and  then  seem  to  arise  from  the  decom- 
position, by  heat,  of  other  combustible  minerals  contained  in  the 
earth.  Some  of  these  substances,  which  are  called  bitumen^  con- 
tain a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  are  fetid,  yielding,  on  distilla- 
tion, considerable  quantities  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  They  appear 
to  have  been  generated  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  chiefly 
by  that  of  fishes,  the  impressions  of  which  are  frequently  found  in 
the  neighbouring  rocks.  >^ 
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g  1316.  Goals  may  be  dividod  into  fire  clasaee : 

1.  The  anthracites. 

2.  Fat  and  strong,  or  hard  pit-coal. 

3.  Fat  blacksmith's  or  bituminoue  coal. 

4.  Fat  coal  burning  with  a  long  flame. 

5.  Dry  coal  burning  with  a  long  flame. 

1.  CalcinatioD  scarcely  changes  the  appearance  of  anthracites,  ai 
their  fragments  still  retain  their  sharp  edges,  and  do  not  adhere  to 
each  other.  They  have  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  their  surface  is  some- 
times iridescent,  while  their  powder  is  black  or  grayish- black.  They 
bum  Trith  difficulty,  but  generate  a  large  amount  of  heat  when  their 
combustion  is  properly  effected.  In  blast-furnaces  anthracites  re- 
quire a  great  blast,  and  those  only  can  be  used  which  do  not  soon  fall 
to  powder,  as  otherwise  the  furnace  would  be  speedDy  choked.  We 
have  seen  {§  1072)  that  anthracite  is  used  in  Wales  for  heating  re- 
verberatory  furnaces ;  and  it  is  now  proper  to  remark,  that  the  flame 
produced  by  the  combustible  under  these  circumstances  is  not  owing 
to  the  combustion  of  the  volatile  substances  given  off  by  the  "Sinthrii- 
cite,  but  rather  to  the  combustion  of  the  carbonic  oxide  formed  by 
the  passage  of  air  through  a  thick  layer  of  fuel. 

2.  Fat  and  strong,  or  hard  pit-coals,  yields  a  coke  with  metalhc 
lustre,  but  less  bloated  and  more  dense  than  that  of  blacksmiths' 
coals.  They  are  more  esteemed  in  metallnrgic  operations  rcquiriog 
a  lively  and  steady  fire,  and  yield  the  boat  coke  for  blast-furnaces. 
Their  powder  is  brownish-black. 

3.  Fat  bituminous,  or  blacksmith's  coals,  yield  a  very  bloated  or 
swollen  coke,  with  metallic  lustre,  and  are  more  highly  valued  for 
forging  purposes,  because  they  produce  a  very  strong  heat,  and  allow 
the  formation  of  small  cavities,  in  which  the  pieces  to  be  forged  can 
be  heated.  Blacksmith's  coal  is  of  a  beautiful  black  colour,  and 
exhibits  a  characteristic  fatty  lustre:  its  powder  is  brown.  It  is 
generally  brittle,  and  breaks  into  cubical  fragments,  which  adhere 
to  each  other  in  the  fire. 

4.  Fat  coals  burning  with  a  long  fiame  generally  yield  a  swollen, 
metalloid  coke,  less  bloated,  however,  than  that  of  blacksmith's 
coal.  These  coals  are  much  esteemed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
particularly  when  a  sudden  blast  is  required,  as  in  puddling,  and 
arc  also  well  adapted  to  domestic  purposes,  and  are  jireferred  for 
the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  Thoy  yield  a  good  coke,  hat 
in  small  quantity,  and  their  powder  is  brown. 

5.  Dry  pit-coal  burning  with  a  long  flamo  yields  a  solid,  me- 
talloidal  coke,  the  various  fragments  of  which  scarcely  adhere  to  each 
other  by  carbonization.  This  coal  is  also  applicable  to  steam-boilers, 
and  bums  with  a  long  flame,  which,  however,  soon  fails,  and  doe« 
not  produce  the  same  amount  of  heat  as  the  coals  of  the  prec 
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§  1816.  The  elementary  analysis  of  combustible  minerals,  which 
easily  explains  their  various  properties,  and  indicates  the  uses  to 
which  each  is  most  applicable,  is  effected  like  t}iat  of  organic  sub- 
stances, (§  1210  et  8eq. ;)  but  as  coal  is  generally  difficult  to  bum,  it 
is  necessary,  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  by  which  the  quantity 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid  it  contains  is  determined,  to  pass  a  cur- 
rent of  oxygen  gas  through  the  tube,  ^§  1211,)  which  burns  the  last 
particles  of  carbon.  The  organic  analysis  of  coal  yields  the  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  nitrogen  which  they  contain ;  but  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter  which  exists  in 
very  various  degrees  in  them,  and  which  remains  in  the  ashes  after 
combustion. 

For  this  purpose  two  grammes  of  the  coal  are  ignited  in  a  thin 
platinum  capsule,  heated  by  an  alcoholic-lamp,  and  the  ashes  re- 
maining are  weighed.  This  method  of  incineration  is  difficult,  and 
requires  considerable  time,  only  in  those  anthracites  which  do  not 
burn  readily,  and  it  is  then  more  easily  effected  if  the  coarsely  pow- 
dered anthracite  be  placed  in  a  small  platinum  vessel,  heated  in  a 
current  of  oxysen  in  a  porcelain  tube. 

It  is  essential  carefully  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  ashes. 
Sea-coal  of  the  coal  formation  frequently  leaves  argillaceous  ashes, 
in  which  case  there  is  a  trifling  error  in  the  supposed  composition 
of  the  fuel,  because  the  small  quantity  of  water  always  contained  in 
clay,  and  which  it  loses  at  a  red-heat,  is  regarded  as  existing  in  the 
state  of  hydrogen;  and  this  error,  which  is  of  no  importance  if  the 
quantity  of  ashes  is  small,  may  be  considerable  in  the  opposite  case. 
The  ashes  often  contain,  likewise,  peroxide  of  iron,  which  metal  ge- 
nerally exists  in  coal  in  the  state  of  pyrites,  and  the  analysis  is 
thus  inaccurate  for  two  reasons :  the  proportion  of  ashes  is  valued 
at  too  low  a  rate,  because,  instead  of  the  iron  pyrites,  sesquioxide 
of  iron  is  weighed,  the  weight  of  which,  for  the  same  quantity  of 
iron,  is  less ;  and  again,  in  combustion  by  oxide  of  copper,  the 
substance  may  yield  sulphurous  acid,  which  interferes  with  the  deter- 
mination of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  latter  cause  of  error  is 
avoided  by  placing  in  the  combustion-tube,  in  front  of  the  oxide  of 
copper,  a  column  of  one  or  two  decimetres  of  oxide  of  lead,  which 
completely  retains  the  sulphurous  acid,  (§  1216.)  The  quantity  of 
pyrites  in  the  coal  may  be  ascertained  by  determining,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  which  exists  in  the  ashes, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  yielded  by  a  known 
weight  of  coal,  powdered  very  finely,  and  acted  on  by  fuming  nitric 
acid,  or  ordinary  nitric  acid,  to  which  small  quantities  of  chlorate  of 
potassa  are  gradually  added.  It  is  evident  that  these  determina- 
tions are  necessary  only  when  the  combustible  produces  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  and  when  the  latter  are  very  ochrous. 

Coal  belonging  to  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  often 
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yields  calcareous  ashea,  in  whlcli  case  it  becomes  necessary,  before 
weighing  them,  to  sprinkle  them  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, which  is  subsequently  evaporated  at  a  gentle  temperature. 
But  the  determination  of  the  carbon  is  generally  inaccurate,  because 
the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  ashes  gives  off,  by  contact  with  the  oi- 
ide  of  copper  in  the  combustion-tube,  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid ; 
and  the  oxide  of  copper  must  then  be  replaced  by  chromate  of  lead, 
intimately  and  largely  mixed,  with  the  coal  reduced  to  impalpable 
powder,  (§  1216,)  after  which  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  car- 
bonates of  the  ashes,  which  has  been  determined  by  direct  weighing 
of  these  carbonates,  is  subtracted  from  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
by  combustion. 

Coal  also  retains  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  hygrometric  water,  which 
must  be  previously  driven  off  by  drying  it  in  a  stove  at  270°  or  280". 

§  1817.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  nature  of  a  combustible,  to  determine  the  weight  of  coke  it 
yields  by  burning ;  and  it  is  indispensable  that  this  operation  should 
always  be  conducted  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  the  quantity 
and  nature  of  the  coke  depend  on  the  mann»-  of  calcination.  The 
best  method  consists  in  placing  3  gm.  of  the  coal  in  a  thin  pli- 
tinnm  crucible,  accurately  covered  by  its  lid,  and  rapidly  heating 
it  to  a  red-heat.  The  crucible  ia  kept  at  a  red-heat  for  eight 
minutes,  and  after  cooling  without  being  uncovered,  the  coke  is 
weighed,  and  carefully  examined.* 

§  1318.  The  calorific  power  of  fuel  is  calculated  from  its  chemi- 
cal composition ;  admitting  that  this  power  is  equal  to  the  snm  of 
that  of  the  carbon  it  contains,  and  that  of  the  hydrogen  obtained 
by  subtracting  from  the  total  quantity  of  hydrogen  that  which 
would  form  water  with  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  fuel.  This  hy- 
pothesis is  not  strictly  true,  but  it  may  be  admitted  when  the  quan- 
tities of  heat  afforded  by  various  kinds  of  fuel  are  only  to  be  com- 
pared by  appro ximation.f 

This  comparison  is  generally  made  in  another  way,  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  calorific  powers  of  combustibles  are  in  propor- 
tion to  their  reducing  powers ;  that  is,  to  the  weight  of  the  same  oxide 
which  they  can  reduce  to  the  metallic  state.  An  intimate  mixture 
of  1  gramme  of  finely  powdered  combustible  and  40  gm.  of  litharge 
being  introduced  into  an  earthen  crucible,  20  gm.  of  litharge  are 
added,  and  the  crucible  is  covered  with  its  lid  and  rapidly  heated 
to  a  red-heat.  It  is  allowed  to  cool,  and,  after  being  broken,  th« 
lump  of  lead  ia  weighed,  which  rapidly  separates  from  the  scoria  of 
the  litharge ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  calorific  powers  of  combus- 

*  Bapid  caking  is  Ter;  wAsteful  of  coke,  and  jielda  a  larger  Bmaimt  of  tar  Mtd 
gBseoDB  productB. — J.  C.  B. 

\  U.  Bull's  esperimentB  on  tuel,  the  best  eTsr  mftde,  h»Te  showii  the  fiHaej 
of  the  taBamption  noined  in  the  text.—/.  C.  B. 
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tibles  are  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  lead  yielded  bj  this  experi- 
ment. This  sappoaition  is  not  aroolutely  exact,  because  combusti- 
bles yield,  before  attaining  the  temperature  at  which  they  act  on 
the  litharge,  a  small  quantity  of  yolatile  substances  possessmg  a  re- 
ducing power — ^which  substances  are  more  abundant  in  combustibles 
of  recent  formation  than  in  those  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  oxygen. 

§  1819.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  a  large 
number  of  kinds  of  mineral  fuel,  taken  from  yarious  geological  for- 
mations, and  from  the  kinds  best  marked  and  most  extensiyely  ap- 
plied in  the  arts.  The  fragments  containing  least  ashes  haye  also 
been  chosen,  in  order  to  cast  no  uncertainty  on  the  composition  of 
the  combustible  itself. 

The  table  contains,  1st,  the  actual  composition  of  the  coal,  as 
afforded  by  direct  analysis;  and,  2dl7,  the  composition  calculated 
by  abstracting  the  ashes  contained: — 
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MINERAL  FUEL. 


SfMOiMOf 

Gombutibl*. 


L  Anthiaoites. 


IL    Fat    and 
hard  pit-coaL ' 


o 
o 


P? 
H 


ni.  Fat  black- 
smith's  coal. ' 


IV.    Fat   pit- 
coal  burning 
with  a  long' 
flame. 


V.  Dry  pit-coal  1 
burning  with  > 
a  long  flame,  j 


LoeaUty. 


PenDBylraiiia. 

Wales 

Majenne 

Roldac 


Alais  (Roche- 
Belle) 

Rive-de-Gier. 
(P.  Henri).. 


Rive-de-Gier. 
1. 

Rire-de-Gier. 
2. 


Newcastle. 


FlcnuofMons 
1. 


Idem  2. 


Rive-dc-Gier. 
(cemetery)  1. 

Idem  2 

Rivc-de-Gier. 
Cottzon  1.... 


Idem  2. 


Larajsae. 


Lancashire.... 

Epinae 

Commentiy... 


Blanzy. 


Hfttort  eriht  Ooke,  aai  tClMr 


.-J 


tmifitioB 
Titreoua ;    cokt 


Is  foond  in  an 
schist;    firmetnre 
pnlvenilenL. 

In  the  lower  portion  of  the  coal  for- 
mation ;  fraetore  Titreoui  sad  cod- 
ehoidal;  eoke  pnlTemlent.. 

In  argillaeeons  transition  schist: 
ftactors  eonehoidal  and  Titreons; 
ooke  not  adherent. 

{Lower  part  of  the  coaI  fonnatioa; 
fracture  Titreoua,  but  texture  lami- 
nated; eoke  slightly  sulherent. 


I  Coal  sandstone;    ft«cture  unequal; 
ooke  metalloid;  slightly  swollen  or 
bloated 
Coal  sandstone;   fraotare  schiatoae; 
coke  metalloid  and  swollen 


{Coal  formation:  of  a  beantifally 
black,  greasy  lustre ;  retj  swollen 
metalloid  coke 

{Coal  formaUon;  of  a  beautifiil  black; 
flracture  more  schistose ;  coke  rather 
less  swollen 

{Coal  formation ;  of  a  beantifU  black ; 
Aracture  schistose  and 
coke  swollen 


Coal  formation;  rhomboidal  frag- 
ments; coke  swollen 

Coal  formation;  less  marked  rhom- 
boidal cleavage;  coke  swollen 

Coal  formation ;  lustre  feeble,  texture 
schistose;  coke  swollen,  bat  less 
brilliants 

The  same  as  No.  1 

Coal  formation ;  lustre  more  mariied, 
teztoro  yery  schistose  ;  coke  swol- 
len, but  less  brilliant 

Coal  formation;  lustre  Tery  feeble; 
fracture  unequal,  and  not  schiatoae; 
coke  less  swollen 

Coal  formation ;  lustre  brilliant ;  firae- 
ture  eonehoidal;  coke  swollen  mad 
light 

Coal  formation ;  English  eaaiicl-coa/; 
without  lustre;  fracture  conchoidaJ; 
coke  fritted  and  briUiant 

Coal  formation ;  lustre  brilliant,  tex- 
ture schistose ;  adherent  metnlloid 
coke,  but  slightly  swollen 

Cool  formation;  resembling  cannel- 
ooal;  fracture  eonehoidal;  metal- 
loid fritted  coke 


{Coal  formation;  fracture  laminated : 
lustre  brilliant;  coke  alightlj  ad- 
herent,  but  not  swollen 
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D«B«itj. 

Ook* 
7i«M«4 

Mtlom. 

BBirarzo. 

Guboa. 

Qjuofwi. 

Nltrofta. 

AabM. 

GuboB. 

HjruofVB. 

Nttrofva. 

1.462 
1.348 
1.367 
1.343 

89.5 
91.3 
90.9 
89.1 

89.21 
91.29 
90.72 
90.20 

3.43 
8.33 
3.92 
4.18 

3.69 
4.80 
4.42 
3.37 

4.67 
1.58 
0.94 
2.25 

93.59 
92.76 
91.58 
92.28 

2.55 
3.38 
3.96 
4^8 

8.86 
8.86 
4.46 
3.44 

1.322 
1.315 

77.7 
76.3 

88.05 
86.65 

4.85 
4.99 

5.69 
6.49 

1.41 
2.96 

89.31 
89.29 

4.92 
5.06 

6.77 
6.66 

1.298 
1.302 
1.280 

68.5 
69.8 

86.25 
86.59 
86.76 

6.14 
4.86 
5.24 

6.88 
7.11 
6.61 

1.78 
1.44 
1.40 

87.82 
87.86 
87.97 

5J3 
4.98 
5.81 

6.96 
7.22 
6.72 

1.276 
1.292 

1.288 
1.294 

1.298 

1.311 

1.284 

1.317 

1.853 

1.319 

69.8 
« 

70.9 
69.1 

64.6 

65.6 

57.9 

57.9 

62.5 

63.4 

83.51 
82.72 

80.92 
83.67 

81.46 

80.59 

81.00 

82.60 

80.01 

81.69 

6.29 
6.42 

6.27 
6.61 

6.59 

4.99 

6J7 

6.66 

6.10 

6.29 

9.10 
8.18 

10.24 
7.73 

10.24 

9.10 

8.60 

9.19 

12.36 

12.88 

2.10 
8.68 

3.57 
2.99 

2.72 

5.32 

6.13 

2.55 

2.53 

0.24 

85.30 
85.88 

83.91 
86.25 

83.78 

85.12 

85.38 

84.63 

82.08 

81.79 

5.40 
6.68 

5.46 
5.77 

6.76 

6.27 

6.66 

5.86 

6.23 

5.30 

9.30 
8.49 

10.68 
7.98 

10.52 

9.61 

9.06 

9.62 

12.69 

12.91 

1.362 

67.0 

76.43 

6.23 

17.06 

2.28 

77.19 

5.35 

17.46 
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CombuUbii. 

L«»1Mt. 

Kmnn  If  Uh  coth  m>t  Mh«  rMuta. 

1 

1 

Pit-cojO. 

loitre  vimoni;  fncture  conekd- 
d^{  coke  pnlwratont. -.. 

1  Joraiaie    fbnnation ;    mipnl    of  &t 
)      Aula ;  eoke  metalloid  and  gwollai. 
( tUrlg  of  Ihe  lover  oolile  ;  aipeet  of 
J      coali  burning  wilh  a  long  flame; 

(      eoke  melalloid  and  MtWd. „. 

fVariogatud  marb ;  of  ■  dnU  black; 
i      fraetnn  nnequal ;  eoks  sot  adba- 

Obemkimhen 
CtnL 

il 

Jet. 

SalDt-airoiu.. 
BilealaL. 

J      fnwWre  oonchoidal ;  adh««nt  w- 

ThB  une  ai  that  from  galnt  Qltau. 

i 

Hi 

i 

I.  Perfect  lig- 

(Of  a  hMBtifol  hlaek;    frwtore  «a- 
J      equal ;  tret  tram  ligaeoiu  teitnn; 

BoncfaeB-dii- 
Khone. 

UL  Mnumnv. 

Lowor  Alp.... 

(  SchiiUee ;  pnro  and  briUUnt  bU^'; 

Blaek;  liutn  gnuy;  eok«  '^huj 
nrollBii _. 

n.    ImperTeet 
lipilw. 

Oreeoo 

Cologne. 

Uffiber-oolo^i  friahie;  n^  ^- 
diah-brown;  KiEun  Ugneou ;  fA, 

Fouil  woodi    iroody  teilnre ;   ru; 

IIL    Up,lU>< 

Cuba. 

Compact,  bomogentoni ;  fncton  eon- 
chmdal;  ver;  ligbl  mcuUoid  ook* 

Velvel-blaek  colour;  luitre  grfMj; 
eoka  iwoUen  and  fery  light 

IV.  Aiph>ltu>i.. 

(Black;  I-erj  brilliant;  ■tTonsmell; 
J      inclti  below  312^;   ooka  exeeti- 

ill 

Tnrft  or  Peat. 

Volciun! 

f  In  a  very  adranced  ttage  of  )dUm- 

Cbunp-dn- 
Fbu 

(  Id  b  let!  advanced  itage  of  altsn- 
)      tion,  thongb  etill  contaiaioK  loau 

lomRAii  mnBL 
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Jhmaitj. 

Ook« 
yteldod 

BAllom. 

ooMvofmoir,  noE  iraxi  Bmro 

BBKOTSO. 

Guboa. 

B(ydrog«i. 

Ozyma 

aad 
NitroTM. 

AahM. 

Cuboaf 

B(ydrog«i. 

Nitrogta. 

1.862 
1.010 
U70 

1.204 

1.410 

80.5 
88.0 
77.8 

53.8 

51.2 

88.54 
70.61 
88.27 

74.85 

62.41 

1.67 
0.02 
4.83 

4.74 

4.35 

5.22 
2.10 
5.00 

10.05 

14.04 

4.57 

26.47 

1.00 

11.86 

10.20 

02.78 
05.00 
80.16 

83.40 

77.25 

1.75 
1.25 

4.88 

5.32 
5.38 

5.47 
2.85 
5.06 

11J8 

17.57 

1.816 
1.805 

42.5 
42.0 

71.04 
74.88 

5.45 
5.70 

18.53 
18.04 

4.08 
0.80 

75.02 
75.06 

5.60 
5.84 

10.20 
10.10 

1.272 

1.254 
1.351 
1.276 

40.1 

41.1 
48.5 
40.5 

60.52 

68.01 
70.78 
60.05 

5.50 

4.58 
4.85 
6J0 

10.00 

18.08 
22.65 
22.74 

4.00 

13.43 

1.77 
8.01 

73.18 

72.78 
72.00 
71.20 

5.88 

5.20 
4.03 
5.36 

21.14 

21.03 
28.07 
23.44 

1.185 

1.100 
1.167 

88.0 

86.1 
tt 

60.86 

63.42 
55.27 

5.00 

4.08 
5.70 

25.62 

27.11 
36.84 

0.02 

5.40 
2.10 

66.36 

66.04 
56.50 

5.40 

5.27 
5.83 

28.16 

28.60 
87.67 

1.157 
1.107 

27.4 
30.0 

72.78 
74.82 

7.46 
7.25 

14.80 
13.00 

4.06 
8.04 

76.58 
77.88 

7.85 
7.55 

15.57 
14.57 

1.068 

0.0 

78.10 

0.30 

0.80 

2.80 

80.34 

0.57 

10.00 

tt 
u 

tt 

tt 
tt 

tt 

66.25 
57.20 

67.00 

5.63 
6.08 

6.11 

82.54 
32.17 

31.56 

5.58 
4.61 

5.33 

50.67 
60.06 

60.21 

5.06 
6.21 

6.45 

84.47 
83.73 

83.34 

tt 

(  " 

40.60 

6.80 

42.56 

2.04 

50.62 

5.04 

48.44 
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§  1320.  In  order  to  see  how  the  composition  of  mineral  conk 
bustibles  varies  with  their  qualities  in  the  arts  and  geological  age, 
the  numbers  contained  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  table  must 
be  compared ;  that  is,  those  which  exhibit  the  composition  of  these 
combustibles  after  the  ashes  are  removed.  On  assuming  as  a 
standard  of  comparison  the  coals  of  the  third  class,  and  ascending, 
from  this  to  those  of  the  second,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity 
of  hydrogen  is  nearly  the  same,  but  that  the  oxygen  has  remarkably 
decreased  and  been  replaced  by  carbon.  On  passing  from  the 
second  class  to  the  first,  it  will  be  observed  that  both  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  decrease,  while  the  carbon  increases  in  the  same  ratio. 

Starting  always  from  the  blaclcsmitKs  coaly  we  descend  toward 
the  fourth  class,  and  remark  that,  generally,  the  hydrogen  exists  in 
greater  quantity ;  and  that  the  carbon  decreases  remarkably  and 
is  replaced  by  oxygen.  Lastly,  in  the  fifth  class,  the  oxygen  has 
still  increaded,  and  taken  the  place  of  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
carbon. 

Fat  pit-coal  may  become  dry  in  two  ways :  either  by  passing  into 
anthracite,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  both  decreasing,  and  the  carbon 
increasing  in  the  same  ratio,  or  by  approaching  the  more  modem 
combustibles,  the  lignites^  the  carbon  decreasing  and  being  replaced 
by  oxygen ;  in  which  latter  case  the  ratio  between  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  increases. 

By  now  comparing  the  combustibles  of  the  secondary  with  those 
of  the  coal  formation,  it  will  bo  seen  that,  in  the  inferior  stratum 
of  the  latter  formation,  the  same  variety  can  be  distinguished. 
Thus,  the  anthracites  of  Lamure  and  Macot,  which  are  found  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  rocks,  present  the  same  composition 
as  those  in  the  transition  rocks ;  while  the  coal  from  Obemkirchen, 
which  also  exists  in  the  Jurassic  formation,  has  the  same  properties 
and  composition  as  those  of  the  carboniferous  formation.  Lastly, 
the  coal  from  Gdral,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Jurassic  formation, 
belongs,  on  account  of  its  composition  and  applications  in  the  arts^ 
to  the  class  of  fat  coal  burning  with  a  long  flame. 

The  coal  found  in  the  upper  stratum  of  secondary  rocks  re- 
sembles, on  the  contrary,  the  combustibles  of  the  tertiary  rocks  or 
the  lignites,  which  differ  from  the  coal  of  the  older  rocks  by  con- 
taining less  carbon  and  more  oxygen ;  and,  as  their  formation 
approaches  a  modern  period,  their  composition  resembles  more 
closely  that  of  wood.  The  charcoal  'they  yield  by  calcination  be- 
comes more  and  more  dry :  thus,  the  jet  of  chalk  still  yields  a  fritted 
metalloid  coke,  while  the  lignites  of  the  tertiary  rocks  produce  a 
non-metalloid  charcoal,  the  fragments  of  which  do  not  adhere  to 
each  other,  and  resemble  in  appearance  wood  charcoal. 

The  bitumens,  which  are  evidently  products  of  distillation  of 
older  combustibles,  or  produced  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition 
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of  animal  sabstaaoes,  differ  essentiall  j  from  coal  properly  so  called, 
by  containing  much  larger  quantities  of  hydrogen. 

ALCOHOLIC  FERMENTATION 

§  1821.  The  majority  of  vegetables  containing  amylaceous  matter 
contain,  at  the  same  time,  substances  which  can,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  convert  this  matter  into  sugar.  These  substances 
are  sometimes  developed  only  at  certain  stages  of  vegetation ;  as, 
e,  g.  the  grains  of  the  cerelia  contain  at  the  moment  of  germination 
a  peculiar  substance,  diastase,  (§  1305,)  which  chiefly  resides  at  the 
point  of  insertion  of  the  germ  in  the  grain,  and  which,  under  fa- 
vourable conditions,  rapidly  converts  starch  into  a  soluble  sub- 
stance, dextrin,  and  then  into  sugar,  if  its  action  be  continued  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time.  In  these  successive  transformations  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  amylaceous  matter  is  unchanged,  while 
it  has  become  soluble,  and  mav  be  carried  into  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  where  it  aids  in  the  development  of  the  vegetable,  by  forming 
the  cellulose  which  is  to  constitute  the  skeleton  of  the  new  plant. 

Ripe  fruits  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  like- 
wise contain  a  peculiar  substance,  called  fermentj  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  possesses  the  property  of  decomposing  the 
sugary  matter  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  a  certain  tempera- 
ture and  the  contact  of  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  being  required 
for  the  exercise  of  the  action.  If  ripe  grapes  be  expressed  under 
mercury,  and  the  juice  collected  in  a  bell-glass  completely  filled 
with  mercury,  it  will  remain  unchanged  for  several  days ;  but  if  a 
few  bubbles  of  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  be  introduced  into  the 
bell-glass,  a  considerable  volume  of  gas  is  disengaged,  the  evolution 
of  which  ceases  generally  in  2  or  8  days.  If  the  juice  be  then  ex- 
amined, a  volatile  liquid,  called  alcohol^  will  be  found  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  all  the  sugar ;  but  if  the  sugary  substance  of  the  fruit 
is  not  decomposed  in  the  uninjured  fruit,  it  is  because  the  active 
principle,  or  ferment,  or  the  substances  which  produce  it,  did  not 
come  m  contact  with  oxygen,  a  condition  indispensable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fermentation. 

Ferment  is  also  produced  when  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is 
allowed  to  decompose  spontaneously,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
when  it  is  called  yeast  of  beery  or  simply  ye(Mf,  which  substance  soon 
effects  the  fermentation  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sugars  and 
their  complete  conversion  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  Muscular 
flesh,  urine,  gelatin,  white  of  eggs,  cheese,  gluten,  legumin,  extracts 
of  meat  and  blood,  left  to  themselves  for  some  time,  exposed  to  air 
and  moisture,  and  thus  undergoing  the  process  known  as  putrefac- 
tion, cause  sugars  to  ferment,  and  convert  them  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid. 

All  the  sugars  above  described  undergo  this  decomposition  under 

the  influence  of  ferment,  and  it  is  a  distinctive  character  of  this 
YoLlL— 28 
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class  of  organic  products,  altliough  they  do  not  ail  experience  it  in 
the  same  space  of  time ;  the  sugar  of  acid  fruits  tnmiDg  to  the  led, 
the  solid  sugar  of  dry  fruits  and  glucose  being  very  rapidly  de- 
stroyed by  fermentation,  while  cane-sugar  requires  a  longer  time. 
It  is  even  easy  to  perceive,  by  the  inversion  of  the  rotatory  powers, 
that  cane-sngar  undergoes  fermentation  only  after  being  converted 
into  fruit-sugar.  Fresh  ferment  always  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  acid,  which  first  changes  the  cane-sugar  into  friiit 
sugar;  but  as  vegetable  acids  require  considerable  time  to  effect 
this  transformation,  its  fermentation  is  very  slow.  Yeast,  &eeil 
from  these  acids  by  washing,  for  a  long  time  exerts  no  action  on 
cane-sugar,  and  fermentation  commences  only  when  fresh  quantidet 
of  acid  are  formed  by  the  spontaneous  change  in  the  yeast  from  ex- 
posure to  air  and  water.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  acid  liquid  arising 
from  washing  the  yeaat  be  added  to  the  solution  of  sugar,  the  cane- 
sugar  is  gradually  transformed  into  fruit-sugar,  which  immediately 
ferments  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  washed  yeast. 
One  hundred  parts  of  fruit-sugar  yield  by  fermentation 
48,88  of  carbonic  acid 
and  61.12  of  alcohol ; 

so  that  the  chemical  elements  of  the  yeast  appear  to  have  no  agency 
in  the  reaction,  which  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 
C.^„Ou=4CO,-i-2C.H,0,. 

Sugar.  Alcohol. 

1 1322.  That  the  decomposition  of  sugar  by  fermentation  is  effected 
only  by  the  immediate  contact  of  yeast,  is  easily  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment: — Having  adapted,  by  means  of  a  cork,  to  the  moutb 
of  a  bottle  A,  (fig.  6ti6,)  containing  a  solution  of  sugar, 
alargetubeoiopen  at  both  ends,  the  lower  one  of  which 
is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  bibulous  paper,  a  small  quanti^ 
of  yeast  of  beer  slightly  diluted  with  water  is  introdun^ 
into  the  tube.  As  the  solution  of  sugar  penetrates  the 
tube  ab  through  the  paper,  fermentation  ensues  veir 
I  actively,  and  carbonic  acid  is  copiously  dieen^agei^ 
while  no  similar  reaction  takes  place  in  the  liquor  in  the 
Fig.  006.  bottle,  which  remains  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time. 
During  the  decomposition  of  sugar  by  fermentation,  the  ferment 
itself  is  destroyed,  so  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  active  principle 
cannot  decompose  an  indefinite  quantity  of  sugar ;  and  if  the  pro- 
portion of  yeast  be  too  small,  its  decomposition  is  effected  befor* 
that  of  the  sugar,  a  portion  of  which  then  remains  unchanged  in 
the  liquor.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  yeast  predominates,  the  de- 
composition of  the  sugar  b  effected  before  that  of  the  yeaat,  and 
the  latter  continues  to  change  spontaneously ;  and  if  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  sugar  be  introduced,  it  produces  ferments^ 
tion  until  it  is  entirely  destroyed.     The  best  proportions  to  indaee 
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rapid  fennentfttion  are  1  part  of  cane-sugar,  8  or  4  of  water,  and 
i  of  fresh  yeast ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  sngar  be  increased,  the 
fermentation  becomes  less  actiye,  and  ceases  entirely  if  a  saturated 
solution  of  sugar  be  used.  In  all  oases*  sugar  does  not  destroy 
more  than  2  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  ferment. 

The  weak  acids,  in  small  quantities,  increase  fermentation,  while 
alkalies,  on  the  contrary,  arrest  or  completely  modify  the  process. 

§  1823.  Ferment  is  a  species  of  microscopic  vegetable,  which  is 
spontaneously  developed  in  the  organs  of  plants,  and  in  a  large 
number  of  nitrogenous  substances  when  left  to  putrefy ;  and  which 
is  also  formed  by  exposing  to  the  ordinary  temperature  a  solution 
of  sugar  mixed  with  albuminous  substances  of  vegetable  or  animal 
origin.  After  some  time  the  liquor  becomes  cloudy,  and  small 
ovoidal  bodies  are  deposited,  gradually  increasing  in  size  until  they 
attain  a  diameter  of  the  ^^  of  a  millimetre.  Two  species  of  fer- 
ments, differing  in  their  manner  of  development  and  mode  of  action 
on  solutions  of  su^,  may  be  observed.  The  first,  called  upper 
yeasty  is  developed  m  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water  and  albuminous 
substances,  when  the  temperature  is  comprised  between  64.5^  and 
77^ ;  while  the  second,  or  lower  veastj  is  only  found  at  temperatures 
between  82^  and  46.4^.  In  order  to  study  the  shape  and  develop- 
ment of  the  globules  under  the  microscope,  a  very  small  quantity 
of  yeast  is  diluted  in  an  infusion  of  grain,  sprouted  barley  for 
example,  and  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is  placed  between  two  pieces  of 
thin  glass,  the  edges  of  which  are  luted  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  the  water.  These  plates  are  placed  under  the  microscope,  taking 
care  to  bring  an  isolated  riobule  of  yeast  under  the  centre  cross- 
threads  of  the  micrometer,  in  order  to  study  its  development.  Figs. 
667  to  674  represent  the  arrangement  of  the  new  globules  of  fer- 
ment which  form  successively  around  an  original  globule  1,  the 
temperature  beine  about  66.2^.  During  the  first  two  hours  the 
globule  1  (fig.  667)  exhibits  nothing  peculiar ;  while,  after  this 
period,  there  forms  at  a  point  of  its  surface  a  rupture  which  gradu- 
ally increases  for  six  hours,  until  it  haa  attained  the  dimensions  of 
the  original  globule,  (fig.  668.)  The  second  globule  soon  generates 
a  third,  which  arises  on  the  sides  of  the  second  (figs.  669  and  670) 
in  the  same  way  as  this  grew  on  the  first,  and  so  on.  In  an  ex- 
periment lasting  three  days,  80  globules  (fig.  674)  had  formed 
around  the  original  globule  1;  and  on  the  fourth  day  another 
formed,  which  was  the  last,  the  albuminous  matter  necessary  for 
their  formation  having  probably  been  -  exhausted.  Six  successive 
ffenerations,  which  were  thus  olmerved,  are  indicated  in  the  figures 
by  ciphers,  according  to  the  order  of  their  origin.  The  various 
globules  adhered  to  each  other,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  inter- 
communication. 

It  will  hence  be  perceived  that,  on  adding  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance to  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  ferment,  the  sugar  is  not  alone 
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affected  by  the  ferment,  as  the  albaminoas  matter  itself  nndergoea 
several  metamorphoses  and  is  conyerted  into  veast ;  which  fact  ex- 
plains the  reason  why,  in  breweries,  at  tlie  close  of  the  operation, 

9      %      %      % 


Fig.  073. 


Fif.  0T4. 


a  qTiantitr  of  yc&at  ia  withdrawn  seren  or  eight  times  greater  than 
that  which  had  been  originally  used.  The  yeast  is  carefnlly  ool- 
lected,  and  snbscquently  used  to  effect  other  fermentations,  pai^ 
ticnlarly  in  the  making  of  bread. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  tbat  each  globnlc  is  composed  of  a  solid 
envelope  containing  a  liquid ;  and  it  therefore  forms  a  sort  of  cell, 
which  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  mucilaginons  substance.  On  ob- 
serving for  several  days  tho  systems  of  globules  which  have  acqoired 
their  perfect  development,  it  will  be  seen  that  smaller  granoks, 
whose  rapid  motion  proves  that  they  float  in  a  liquid,  are  fonned 
in  each  globule  ;  and  after  a  sufficient  length  of  time  the  whole  of 
the  contained  liquid  is  converted  into  granules. 

The  globules  the  development  of  which  we  hare  followed  belong 
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to  the  upper  jeast ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  formed  by 
$hoaU  upon  each  other.  The  lower  yeast  is  always  composed  of 
isolated  globules  scattered  through  the  liquid;  their  formation 
obeying  the  same  laws  as  those  of  the  upper  yeast,  while  the  tem- 
perature must  not  exceed  44.6°  or  46.4°.  Each  globule  appears 
at  first  like  an  isolated  point  in  the  liquid,  and  gradually  increases 
until  it  attains  a  diameter  of  about  ^^  of  a  millimetre.  Some  ob- 
seryers  think  that  the  old  globules  of  lower  yeast  burst  and  suspend 
in  the  liquor  the  granules  they  contain,  each  of  which  would  then 
be  transformed  into  a  globule ;  in  which  case  the  mode  of  genera- 
tion of  the  lower  would  differ  totally  from  that  of  the  upper  yeast. 
If  the  temperature  be  raised  to  68°  or  77°,  the  isolated  globules 
of  lower  yeast  are  immediately  developed  by  shoots,  and  then  pro- 
duce upper  yeast. 

§  1324.  The  action  of  the  two  kinds  of  yeast  on  solutions  of 
sugar  is  also  very  different ;  upper  yeast  producing  a  much  more 
active  fermentation,  with  a  copious  evolution  of  carbonic  acid, 
while  the  yeast  is  violently  agitated  in  the  liquid,  and  ascends  to 
its  surface ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  lower,  yeast  acts  much  more 
slowly,  and  frequently  requires  two  or  three  months  to  effect  the 
complete  transformation  of  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the 
ferment  being  disturbed  by  no  rapid  movement,  but  on  the  contrary 
ffontly  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  Lower  yeast  is  used 
m  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  beer,  particularly  that 
called  Bavarian. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  follow  with  the  microscope  the  trans- 
formations of  yeast  during  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  on  account 
of  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  it  has  been  merely  as- 
certained that  the  yeast  increases  by  about  ^  of  its  weight.  Its 
chemical  composition  is  also  changed ;  and  while  fresh  yeast  has 
been  found  to  contain 

Carbon 47.0 

Hydrogen 6.6 

Nitrogen 10.0 

Oxygen,  about 35.0 

and,  in  addition,  small  quantities  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  some 
mineral  bases,  such  as  potassa  and  lime ;  the  same  yeast,  after  fer- 
mentation was  composed  of 

Carbon 47.6 

Hydrogen 7.2 

Nitrogen 5.0 

Thus,  the  carbon  remained  nearly  the  same,  while  the  hydrogen 
sensibly  increased,  and  the  nitrogen  decreased  by  one-half. 

On  bringing  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  into  contact  with 
globules  of  ferment,  tne  outer  envelope  is  not  coloured,  while  the 
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liquid  inside  becomes  of  a  brown  colour^  which  may  be  prored  by 
crushing  the  clobules  between  pUtes  of  glass,  when  the  enrehypes 
exhibit  the  characters  of  cellulose.  "When  a  certain  qnantitj  of 
yeast  is  allowed  to  decompose  completely,  in  contact  with  a  aohi- 
tion  of  sugar,  and  the  residue  is  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  perfect^ 
exhausted  by  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  a  white  substance  remuns, 
which  yields  glucose  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  does  not  diasolre  in 
alkaline  liquids,  which,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  diBBoIye  the 
albuminous  substances  in  yeast."** 

§  1825.  Ferment,  dried  in  vacuo  or  at  a  low  temperature,  yields 
a  hard,  corneous,  semi-transparent,  and  reddish-gray  mass ;  Ae  jm>- 
perty  of  which,  of  causing  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  liqnora,  is 
only  suspended,  and  is  again  called  forth  by  digesting  the  smMtanee 
for  some  time  in  water.  If  it  be  boiled  for  a  few  moments,  it 
loses  this  property;  but  may  recover  it  by  contact  with  the  air, 
when  it  has  not  been  exposed  for  too  long  a  period  to  a  temperature 
of  212^.  Alcohol,  scaHsalt,  and  a  ^eat  excess  of  sumr,  oxide  of 
mercury,  corrosive  sublimate,  pyrougneous  acid,  sulpnurona  acid, 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  essential  oils,  etc.  etc.  destroy  the  fermenting 
power  of  yeast ;  while  certain  substances,  which  are  very  violent 
poisons  to  animals,  such  as  arsenious  acid  and  tartar  emetic,  do  not 
produce  this  effect;  and  neither  do  these  substances  prevent  the 
fermentation  of  certain  microscopic  plants,  for  solntions  of  tartar 
emetic,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  become  covered  with  confervn. 

The  action  by  which  ferment  converts  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  is  vet  unexplained.  Some  chemists  insist  that  vital 
force  causes  the  development  and  successive  metamorphoses  of  the 
globules  of  ferment ;  while  others  think  that  ferment  only  acts  by 
its  presence,  and  that  its  action  should  be  compared  to  that  Ij 
which  certain  mineral  substances  effect  the  decomposition  of  feebJe 
compounds  without  any  change  in  their  elementary  composition. 
Thus,  binoxido  of  manganese  will  decompose  binoxide  of  hydrogen 
into  oxygen  and  water,  without  beins  itself  in  the  least  changed; 
and  so  again,  chlorate  of  potassa,  which  is  decomposed  only  at  a 
temperature  of  930^  or  1020^  when  heated  alone,  experiences  this  de- 
composition at  a  much  lower  temperature  when  it  is  intimately  mixed 
with  oxide  of  copper  or  binoxide  of  manganese,  oxides  which  remain 
unchanged  in  the  residue.  Lastly,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
movements  of  the  particles  of  ferment  during  their  successive  meta- 
morphoses are  the  principal  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  sugar : 
as  these  movements,  by  being  communicated  to  the  saccharine  par- 


*  In  an  inTestigation  of  the  prodncts  of  tlie  BponUneoiu  deoompoaitioii,  or 
mentation,  of  yeast  of  beer  alone,  I  found  tlie  liquid  contained  in  the  imftU  ctDa 
to  be  completely  decomposed  into  butyric  acid  with  traces  of  Tslerimnlo,  and  into 
a  substance  the  behariour  of  which  corresponded  in  aU  respeoti  to  louein,  bat 
the  analysis  of  which  was  unfortunately  preTcnted  by  accident— IT.  Z.  #*. 
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tideSy  destroy  their  inertiai  and  cause  the  elementary  molecules  to 
be  groaped  so  as  to  form  more  fixed  compounds.  We  shall  be 
satisfied  with  stating  what  is  known  concerning  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion, and  shall  venture  no  explanation  of  this  mysterious  phenomenon, 
which  is  as  yet  too  imperfectly  understood  to  allow  the  establish- 
ment of  any  theory  upon  certain  data. 

Alcohol  C^H.0,. 

§  1826.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  solution  of  sugar,  when 
left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  yeast  of  beer,  soon  ferments,  and 
is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  but  the  same  decompo- 
sition takes  place  spontaneously  in  the  saccharine  juice  of  many 
fruits,  such  as  grapes,  cherries,  currants,  apples,  pears,  etc. ;  and 
also  ensues,  when  assisted  by  yeast,  in  the  saccharine  liquors  pro- 
duced by  amylaceous  substances  in  the  presence  of  diastase.  The 
alcohol  remains  in  the  liquor,  and  may  be  separated  from  it  by 
distillation,  because  it  is  more  volatile  than  water.  In  fact,  on  dis- 
tilling in  an  alembic,  wine,  beer,  cider,  or  other  alcoholic  liquors, 
the  first  portions  of  liquid  which  pass  over  are  much  richer  in  alco- 
hol than  the  residue;  and  if  the  distillation  be  arrested  at  the 
proper  moment,  the  residue  contains  scarcely  any  alcohol.  For 
this  purpose,  alcoholic  liquors  are  used,  the  production  of  which 
exceeds  their  consumption,  or  the  inferior  quality  of  which  renders 
them  unfit  for  market. 

If  the  distilled  portions  be  redistilled,  the  first  liquors  are  still 
richer  in  alcohol,  and  thus  alcoholic  liquors  are  obtained  bearing 
different  names,  according  to  their  strength;  and  while  liquors 
containing  50  to  55  per  cent,  of  alcohol  are  called  brandies,  those 
containing  more  are  called  spirits.  By  a  proper  process  of  distilla- 
tion, liquors  containing  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol  may  be 
'  obtained,  which  then  nearly  consist  of 

1  eq.  of  alcohol  C^H.0, 46 83.7 

1  eq.  of  water 9 16.3 

55 100.0 

The  last  portions  of  water  cannot  be  removed  by  distillation,  but 
they  are  separated  by  combining  them  with  substances  which  have 
a  great  affinity  for  water,  and  which  do  not  unite  permanently 
wiili  alcohol. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  anhydrous  alcohol  consists  in  pour- 
ing alcohol  of  85  or  90  per  cent,  into  a  large  bottle  containing  quick- 
liine  prepared  by  the  process  mentioned  §  555,  shaking  the  bottle 
JNyveral  tmeS)  and  allowing  it  to  rest  for  24  hours ;  after  which  the 
S|dd  11  diitQIed  in  a  wster-baih,  arranged  as  in  fi^.  149,  until  no 
%fin  Bqoid'.paiBes  orer.    The  alcohol  thus  obtamed  being  not 
rd/  freM  from  water,  the  operation  must  be  renewed;  but  this 
nin  often  not  jield  completely  anhydrous  alcohol ;   and 
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the  highly  concentrated  alcohol  must  be  diflsolyed  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  melted  caustic  potassa,  and  distilled  OTor  a  firey  or  in  a  bath 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  until  |  of  the  liquor  have  passed  over.    The 
distilled  liquid,  which  is  then  anhydrous  or  abmuU  dleoholj  has  a 
peculiar  odour,  owing  probably  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity 
of  volatile  oil,  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on 
the  alcohol  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  substances.     The  alcoholic 
liquor  which  remains  in  the  distilling  apparatus  is  coloured  brown  by 
a  small  quantity  of  resinous  matter,  also  produced  by  the  reaction. 
§  1327.  Absolute  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  more  fluid  than 
water,  of  a  burning  taste  and  agreeable  odour.    It  does  not  solidify, 
even  at  the  lowest  temperature  which  can  be  produced ;  and  it  bofls 
at  the  temperature  of  173.1^  under  a  pressure  of  760  millimetres, 
or  29.92  inches.     The  density  of  its  vapour,  compared  with  air,  is 
1.5890 ;  and  its  specific  gravity  in  the  fluid  state  is, 


At  82^ 0.8151 

41  0.8108 

50  0.8065 


At  59^ 0.8021 

68  0.7978 

77  0.7933 


Alcohol  is  composed  of 

4  eq.  of  carbon 24 52.65 

6  eq.  of  hydrogen 6 12.90 

2  eq.  of  oxygen 16 34.45 

46        100.00 

1  volume  of  vapour  of  alcohol  contains 

1  vol.  of  vapour  of  carbon 0.8290 

1   "  "  hydrogen 0.2074 

J   "  "  oxygen 0.5526 

1.5890 

Its  equivalent  C^HjOj,  is  therefore  represented  by  4  volumes  of 
vapour,  (§  1287.) 

A  weak  solution  of  alcohol,  left  in  a  bladder  exposed  to  the  air, 
allows  more  water  than  alcohol  to  pass,  and  m  time  becomes 
stronger. 

Absolute  alcohol  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  temper- 
ature rises  and  contraction  ensues  when  it  is  mixed  with  water; 
the  maximum  of  contraction  being  produced  by  mixing 

53.7  volumes  of  alcohol, 

49.8  "  water, 

103.5 

which  are  reduced  to  100  volumes ;  which  proportions  correspond 
to  1  equivalent  of  alcohol  and  6  equivalents  of  water.  Very  cold 
absolute  alcohol,  mixed  with  snow,  lowers  the  temperature  to  o4.6° ; 
all  which  facts  show  a  powerful  affinity  between  alcohol  and  water: 
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the  two  liquids,  howeyer,  dissolve  each  other,  in  all  proportions. 
Alcohol  boms  in  the  air  with  a  feebly  brilliant  flame,  and  in  the 
open  air  its  combustion  is  perfect. 

Alcohol  is  frequently  used,  either  absolute,  or  mixed  with  greater 
or  less  proportions  of  water,  in  the  laboratory  as  a  solvent. 
Generally  speaking,  it  dissolves  gases  more  largely  than  water ;  and 
a  great  number  of  very  soluble  and  deliquescent  compounds  dissolve 
in  even  absolute  alcohol,  as,  for  example,  caustic  potassa  and  soda, 
the  chlorides  of  calcium,  strontium,  nitrates  of  lime,  magnesia,  etc. 
etc. ;  and  it  frequently  dissolves  certain  compounds  which  are  not 
very  soluble  in  water  more  freely  than  the  latter  liquid,  as,  for 
example,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  corresponding  bromide  and 
iodide  of  mercury.  Lastly,  it  dissolves  a  large  number  of  organic 
substances  insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  is  frequently  used  in  che- 
mical analyses,  in  order  to  separate  substances  soluble  in  water  but 
very  unequally  soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  differences  of  solubility  being 
sometimes  increased  by  adding  ether  to  the  alcohol. 

Alcohol  also  combines  with  several  salts,  which  are  soluble  in  it, 
playing  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  water  of  crystallization,  and 
forming  compounds,  called  akoates.  When  dry  chloride  of  calcium 
is  brought  into  contact  with  alcohol,  the  temperature  rises  consider- 
ably, in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  an  alcoate. 

When  substances  are  dissolved  in  alcohol,  their  reactions  are 
frequently  very  different  from  those  of  their  solutions  in  water.  It 
has  been  mentioned  (§378)  that  acetic  acid  will  readily  expel 
carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  potassa  dissolved  in  water ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  carbonic  acid  will  displace  the  acetic  acid  of  acetate 
of  potassa  dissolved  in  alcohol;  the  insolubility  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  in  alcohol  thus  becoming  a  new  condition,  which  changes  the 
order  of  affinities. 

§1328.  By  adding  larger  and  larger  proportions  of  water  to 
alcohol,  its  specific  gravity  increases  progressively ;  and  processes 
for  determining  the  richness  in  alcohol  of  these  mixtures  have  been 
based  on  the  variation  of  density.  An  areometer  was  formerly 
used,  called  CartierB  hydrometer  for  tpiritSy  which  marked  0®  in 
pure  water  and  44^  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  space  between  these 
points  being  divided  into  44  equal  parts ;  but  this  instrument  has 
been  superseded  by  Gay  Lu$sac's  alcoholometery  of  which  the  gra- 
duation marks  the  richness  immediately  in  hundredths.  The  zero 
of  the  instrument  corresponds  to  pure  water,  while  absolute  alcohol 
marks  100;  and  several  intermediate  points  have  been  fixed  by 
plunging  it  into  liquors  the  composition  of  which  was  known.  The 
centesimal  alcoholometer  only  gives  the  exact  quantity  of  alcohol 
when  the  liquid  is  at  a  temperature  of  59^,  at  wluch  the  graduation 
was  made ;  and  as  alcohol  expands  considerably  by  heat,  corrections 
must  be  made  for  all  other  temperatures ;  which  have  been  carefully 
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calculated  and  set  down  in  tables  for  a  certain  extent  of  the  ther- 
mometric  scale. 

The  alcoholometer  can  show  the  riclmess  in  alcoliol  only  of  those 
liquids  which  contain  merely  water  and  alcohol ;  for  if  they  con- 
tained sugar  or  saline  substances,  the  result  would  be  inaccurate, 
because  these  substances  would  increase  the  density  of  the  liquor. 
This  process,  therefore,  cannot  indicate  immediately  the  richness  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  which  always  contain  sugar  and  saline  substances; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  following  method  is  used : — ^After  intro- 
ducing 800  cub.  cent,  of  the  liquor  to  be  tested  into  a  small  alembic 
of  tinned  copper,  it  is  distilled  by  means  of  an  alcohol-lamp,  and 
the  liquid  which  condenses  in  the  worm  is  collected  in  a  test-tube, 
graduated  to  cubic  centimetres.  The  distillation  is  arrested  as  soon 
as  100  cub.  cent,  have  collected,  when  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  the 
temperature  of  59^,  and  the  quantity  of  alcohol  it  contains  deter- 
mined by  the  alcoholometer ;  after  which  ^  of  the  quantity  found 
represents  the  richness  in  alcohol  of  the  liquor  subjected  to  the  test. 

If  the  liquor  were  very  poor  in  alcohol,  only  60  cub.  cent,  would  be 
distilled,  in  order  to  obtain  a  distilled  liquor  somewhat  rich  in  alco- 
hol, for  the  test  then  affords  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  liquor  tested  is,  in  this  case,  }  of  that 
obtained  on  the  product  distilled.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  liquor 
were  very  rich  in  alcohol,  it  would  be  proper  to  distil  only  J  or  § 
of  it,  and  take  the  ^  or  §  of  the  standard  found. 

The  richness  of  an  alcoholic  liquor  may  also  be  determined  by  as- 
certaining the  temperature  marked  by  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of 
which  is  dipped  into  the  liquor  at  the  moment  it  boils.  A  table. 
which  shows  the  temperature  of  ebullition  corresponding  to  the 
various  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  must  then  be  made,  and  de- 
duced from  direct  experiments  made  in  the  same  apparatus  and  on 
known  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water.  This  process  shows  the 
richness  of  alcoholic  liquors  used  as  beverages  pretty  exactly,  be- 
cause the  quantities  of  sugar  and  salt  they  contain  affect  their 
temperature  of  ebullition  but  slightly. 

Lastly,  the  calculation  may  be  based  on  the  sreat  differences  of 
expansibility  between  alcohol  and  water,  by  usmg  a  kind  of  ther^ 
mometer  having  the  form  of  a  pipette,  the  lower  tube  terminating 
the  bulb  of  which  is  very  short,  and  its  orifice  may  be  closed  by  a 
stopper  fitting  exactly  by  means  of  a  spring.  The  liquor  to  be 
tested  is  brought  exactly  to  the  temperature  of  77®,  and  the  ther- 
mometric  apparatus,  having  the  lower  orifice  open,  is  plunged  into 
it.  The  fluid  is  made  to  rise  by  means  of  sucking  above  the  zero  in 
the  upper  graduated  stem ;  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  recede  slowly 
until  it  exactly  reaches  the  division  0.  The  stopper  being  then  fitted, 
and  the  apparatus  immediately  introduced  into  a  vessel  containing 
water  at  122®,  the  division  at  which  the  level  of  the  liquid  remains 
stationary  indicates  the  richness  in  alcohol,  because  the  instrument 
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has  been  graduated  by  direct  experiments  made  on  mixtures  of  al- 
cohol and  water,  the  composition  of  which  was  exactly  known. 
This  process  is  applicable  to  alcoholic  liqaors  containing  sugar  or 
salts,  because  they  influence  but  slightly  the  expansibility  of  the 
liquid. 

Concentrated  alcohol  acts  as  a  poison  on  the  animal  economy, 
and  will  produce  death  when  taken  in  large  quantities ;  but  when 
more  dilute,  its  effects  are  merely  intoxication.  Injected  into  the 
veins,  it  produces  almost  sudden  aeath,  by  coagulating  the  albumen 
of  the  blood. 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  ON  ALCOHOL. 

§  1329.  When  brought  into  contact  with  sulphuric  acid  in  various 
proportions  and  at  different  temperatures,  alcohol  yields  several 
very  important  products,  which  are  now  to  be  described. 

SULPHOVINIC  ACID  C,HA280g+HO. 

§  1330.  By  pourine  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  into  absolute 
alcohol,  the  two  liquid  dissolve  with  an  elevation  of  temperature, 
while  a  peculiar  acid,  called  sulphovinicy  is  formed,  the  best  pro- 
portion for  producing  which  is  1  part  of  alcohol  to  2  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sulphovinic  acid  is  also 
formed  when  alcohol  of  85  per  cent,  is  substituted  for  absolute  al- 
cohol ;  but  if  the  alcohol  is  more  dilute,  the  proportion  of  sulpho- 
vinic acid  is  very  small :  the  temperature  must  be  prevented,  during 
the  reaction,  from  rising  above  158°,  for  which  reason  the  alcohol 
should  be  added  very  gradually.  The  liquid  is  then  diluted  with 
water  and  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  with  which  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  forms  the  insoluble  sulphate,  while  the  sulphovinic 
acid  yields  a  soluble  salt.  The  liquid  being  evaporated  at  a  gentle 
heat,  or  still  better,  in  vacuo,  a  salt  crystallized  in  beautiful  colour- 
less laminse  is  obtained.  The  formula  of  crystallized  sulphovinate 
of  baryta  is 

BaO,(C,H30,2SO,)+2HO; 

but  it  readily  parts  with  these  two  equivalents  of  water,  in  a  dry  va- 
cuum, at  a  temperature  between  104°  and  122°. 

The  sulphovinic  acid  may  be  easily  extracted  from  sulphovinate 
of  baryta,  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  solution 
of  the  salt,  until  a  precipitate  is  no  longer  formed ;  when  an  acid 
liquid  is  obtained,  which,  being  evaporated  in  a  cool  place,  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  finally  leaves  sulphovinic  acid  in  its 
highest  state  of  concentration,  as  a  syrupy  liquid  of  the  formula 
HO,(C^H^O,2S03).  It  decomposes  very  easily,  even  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  the  decomposition  becoming  very  rapid  if  it  is 
heated,  when  free  sulphuric  acid  is  found  in  the  liquid. 

Two  equivalents  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  combine  in  this  re- 
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action  with  1  equivalent  of  alcohol  C^HgO,  and  form  BQlphovinic  acid 
C^HgOa,2S03 ;  but  the  formula  of  the  acid  must  be  written 
HO,(C^HgO,2SO,),  as  the  equivalent  of  water  may  be  replaced  by 
1  equivalent  of  base.  Anhydrous  sulphovinates  may  be  regarded 
as  double  sulphates  of  the  base  and  the  substance  C^H.O,  or  ether^ 
which  shall  soon  be  treated  of,  or  an  isomeric  of  this  body. 

All  the  sulphovinates  bein^  soluble,  they  are  easily  made,  by 
double  decomposition,  by  pouring  into  a  solution  of  sulpbovinate  of 
baryta  a  soluble  sulphate  of  the  base,  until  a  precipitate  ceases  to 
form.     Generally  speaking,  they  crystallize  readily. 

Crystallized  sulphovinates  of  potassa  and  ammonia  are  anhydrous, 
and  their  formulro  are 

KO,(C,H,0,2S03),      (NH3HO),(CAO,2SOJ ; 

that  of  crystallized  sulphovinate  of  lime  is  Ca0,(C4Hjf0,2S0,) 
+H0 ;  and  it  loses  its  water  in  vacuo.  Cirstallized  sulphovinate 
of  copper  is  represented  by  CuO,(C.H,0,2SO,)+4HO,  and  that  of 
silver  by  AgO,(C,H30,2S03)+2HO. 

Solutions  of  the  sulphovinates  are  easily  decomposed  by  boiling; 
and  the  dry  salts  of  the  acid  yields,  when  heated,  an  oleaginous 
product,  which  will  subsequently  be  met  with  under  the  name  of 
heavy  oil  of  wine. 

ETHER  C.H.O. 

§  1331.  By  heating  to  185^  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  alcohol  and 
3  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  very  volatile  liquid,  called 
ether,  of  which  the  formula  is  C^H^O,  is  formed.  The  formula  of 
alcohol  being  C^HgO,,  we  are  naturally  led  to  admit  that  the  alco- 
hol parts  with  1  equivalent  of  water  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
converted  into  ether  C^H^O ;  but  on  examining  the  reaction  more 
closely,  it  will  not  be  found  quite  so  simple.  In  fact,  the  ether  does 
not  pass  over  alone  in  distillation,  as  water  distils  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  such  quantity  that  it  would  exactly  reproduce  alcohol 
with  ether  formed ;  for  which  reason  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  al- 
cohol is  transformed  into  ether  by  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for 
water. 

In  order  to  analyze  all  the  circumstances  of  the  prodnction  of 
ether,  the  operation  must  be  arranged  as  follows  : — Place  in  a  flask 
A  (fig.  675)  100  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  containing 
consequently  18.5  of  water,  and  add  20  parts  of  water  and  60  of 
absolute  alcohol ;  then  close  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with  a  cork 
pierced  with  three  holes,  through  one  of  which  passes  a  thermome- 
ter f,  the  bulb  of  which  enters  the  fluid  mixture,  while  the  second 
is  traversed  by  a  tube  ab  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  and 
terminating  in  a  funnel  a ;  and  lastly,  through  the  third  hole  passes 
a  curved  tube  cde,  the  end  c  of  which  is  drawn  out  so  that  the  liqmd 
drops  which  condense  in  it  may  fall  more  easily  into  the  balloon. 


Sic  tube  cde  is  fitted  to  an  ordinary  fooling  apparatus  BC,  reaem- 
'ing  that  used  in  diatilling,  the  end  fg  of  tho  cooled  tube  being 
jnt  in  order  that  it  may  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  D. 


Fig.  eTfi. 
The  flask  is  heated  with  an  alcohoUlamp  until  tho  thermometer 
marks  284°,  while  a  small  circular  piece  of  paper  pasted  on  the 
balloon  indicatea  the  original  level  of  the  liquid.  After  carefully 
opening  the  stopcock  r,  in  order  to  allow  the  Ho^v  uf  a  continuous 
current  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  tho  bottle  E,  the  current  is 
so  regulated  that  the  thermometer  t  shall  alwuys  mark  284°  ;  ami 
if  the  temperature  should  rise  above  this  pointy  more  alcohol  is 
poured  in ;  while  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  falls,  the 
stream  of  alcohol  is  diminishc<L 

A  mixture  of  ether  and  water  which  collects  in  the  bottle  D  then 
disUU  constantly,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  very  cold  water 
in  the  refrigerator  BC.  For  greater  certainty,  the  tube  fg  is 
slightly  ilipped  into  the  bottle  D,  when  a  stratum  of  liquid  has  col- 
lected there ;  and  as  the  level  of  the  latter  rises,  the  bottle  is  gra- 
'  tally  lowered.  By  operating  in  this  manner,  ether  may  bo  formed, 
ith  tho  some  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  from  an  almost  indefinite 
_^iantity  of  alcohol.  Tho  bottle  D  receives  a  mixture  of  water  and 
"ether,  the  weight  of  which  ia  exactly  equal  to  that  (if  the  alcohol 
used,  if  the  flask  has  been  carefully  maintained  at  the  temperature 
wf  284°,  and  tho  i-ther  and  water  esist  in  this  mixture  precisely  in 
kejproportions  uoustituting  alcohol. 

-  Ino  Bulphuric  acid,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  opera- 
TouIL— 3T 
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tioiii  has  been  performed,  has  merely  effected  the  separation  of  the 
alcohol  into  ether  and  water,  without  attacking  either  of  these  pro- 
ducts ;  and  the  affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water  did  not  therefore 
cause  the  reaction.  Alcohol  may  moreover  be  distilled  with  a  large 
excess  of  caustic  potassa,  or  its  vapours  be  passed  over  potassa  heated 
to  any  temperature,  without  ether  bein^  formed,  and  yet  potassa 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  water  than  sulphuric  acid. 

As  by  the  direct  mixture  of  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  snlpho- 
vinic  acid  is  formed,  it  might  be  supposed  that  this  acid  plays  a 
part  in  the  phenomenon :  it  might,  for  example,  be  assumed  that 
when  the  alcohol  comes  into  contact  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  the 
temperature  is  depressed  by  the  arrival  of  cold  alcohol  sufficiently 
to  allow  sulphovinic  acid  to  form,  and  that  this  acid,  expanding 
afterward  in  the  heated  mixture,  is  decomposed  into  ether  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  by  placing  in  the 
flask  A  (fig.  675)  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water  sufficient  to  make 
it  boil  naturally  at  293^  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  by  passing  into  the  acid  vapours  of  alcohol  heated  to 
212^  or  over,  there  distils  constantly  a  mixture  of  ether  and  water, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol ;  which  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  portion  of  the  alcoholic  vapours  escape  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  sulphovinic  acid  is  formed 
in  this  case,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  grant  that  the  acid  was 
formed  and  decomposed  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  transformation  of  alcohol  into  ether  by  sulphuric  add  is 
therefore  as  yet  an  unexplained  phenomenon,  unless  we  admit  that 
sulphuric  acid  here  exerts  an  action  of  presence,  or  catalytic  ac- 
tion ;  which  is  putting  a  word  in  the  place  of  a  fact. 

A  highly  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  also  converts 
alcohol  when  hot  into  ether  and  water,  but  the  water  is  retained  by 
the  phosphoric  acid;  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  hydrated,  it  no 
longer  acts  on  the  alcohol.  Several  chlorides  and  fluorides,  for  ex- 
ample the  chloride  of  boron,  effect  the  same  transformation,  as  well 
as  several  metallic  chlorides.  The  anhydrous  chloride  of  zinc  dis- 
solves largely  in  alcohol ;  and  if  the  liquor  be  distilled,  alcohol  first 
passes  over ;  but  the  temperature  now  rising  above  892®,  a  large 
quantity  of  ether,  which  distils  over  with  the  alcohol,  is  formed ;  and 
if  the  heat  be  continued,  two  carburetted  hydrogens  pass  over  with 
the  ether ;  the  formula  of  one,  which  boils  below  212°,  being  fi^TT 
and  the  density  of  its  vapour  3.96,  while  the  formula  of  the  second, 
which  boils  at  about  572°,  and  is  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  is  C,H^ 
It  should  be  remarked  that  C,Hg+C,H,=4C^H.O,— 8H0 ;  thus,  4 
cquiv.  of  alcohol  would  yield  1  equiv.  of  each  of  these  substances, 
by  losing  8  equiv.  of  water. 

Ether  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  a  continuous  process 
analogous  to  that  just  described;  the  distillation  being  arrested 
when  the  sulphuric  acid  has  transformed  into  ether  a  weight  of 
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alcohol  30  or  40  times  greater  than  its  own ;  for  if  it  were  con- 
tinued for  a  longer  time,  the  ether  would  be  impure  and  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  of  wine.  The  ether  collected  in  the 
receiver  is  shaken  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which  dissolves 
the  greater  portion  of  the  alcohol  it  contains,  after  which  it  is 
mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  and  distilled  after  some  time  in  a  water- 
bath.  The  lime  retains  the  acid  products  which  the  ether  may 
contain,  while  the  ether  distilled  stiU  retains  water  and  alcohol ;  to 
free  it  entirely  from  which  it  must  be  digested  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  powdered  chloride  of  calcium  and  distilled  by  means  of  a 
water-bath. 

When  the  alcohol  which  is  to  be  converted  into  ether  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  or  when  the  sulphuric  acid  is  very  aque- 
ous, ether  is  not  generated,  but  water  and  alcohol  pass  over.  K 
the  alcohol  is  in  excess,  it  passes  over  isolated  until  the  residue 
contains  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportions  which  form 
ether,  and  then  the  ordinary  transformation  into  ether  and  water 
commences. 

By  rectifying  considerable  quantities  of  crude  ether  over  lime,  a 
yellow  oleaginous  liquid  remains  in  the  distilling  vessel,  which, 
being  distilled  several  times  over  lime  and  then  over  potassium, 
becomes  fluid  and  completely  colourless.  Its  density  is  0.897,  and 
it  boils  at  545^.  This  carburetted  hydrogen  is  prooably  furnished 
by  the  impure  alcohol  used  in  the  preparation  of  ether. 

§  1332.  Ether  is  a  colourless,  Yerj  fluid  liquid,  of  an  agreeable 
and  pungent  odour,  and  an  acid  and  burning  taste.  Its  density  at 
32°  is  0.736,  and  it  boils  at  96.9°  under  the  pressure  of  29.92 
inches,  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  2.586.  Its  composition  is 
expressed  by 

4  eq.  of  carbon 24  65.31 

5  "      hydrogen 6  13.33 

1  "      oxygen _8  21.36 

37  100.00 

One  vol.  of  vapour  of  ether  contains 

2  vol.  of  vapour  of  carbon 1.6876 

5      "      hydrogen 0.3465 

J      "     oxygen 0.5528 

2.5869 

and  its  equivalent  C^H^O  is  therefore  represented  by  2  volumes 
of  vapour. 

Ether  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  flame  possessing  a 
certain  de^ee  of  brilliancrjr,  and  depositing  lamp-black  on  cold 
substances  introduced  into  it.  Being  extremely  volatile,  it  evapo- 
rates rapidly  in  the  air,  producing  detonating  mixtures  which  have 
occasioned  serious  accidents. 
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Ether  is  Boon  changed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  converts 
it  into  acetic  acid ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  purity, 
it  should  bo  kept  in  well-atopperea  bottles,  completely  filled,  or 
better  still,  in  tubes  hermetically  closed.  The  alteration  ia  more 
rapid  under  the  influence  of  alkaline  bases.  Ether  dissolves  in  9 
parts  of  water ;  and  if  a  larger  quantity  of  ether  be  added,  the  por- 
tion which  does  not  dissolve  Boats  on  the  water.  Ether  also  dia- 
golves  a  small  quantity  of  water,  while  alcohol  and  ether  diasolTo 
each  other  in  all  proportions. 

Ether  disBolvea  about  j^  of  sulphur  and  ^  of  phosphoms,  which 
substances  separate  in  the  form  of  crystals  after  evaporation.  Chlo- 
rine and  bromine  act  powerfully  on  ether,  and  yield  peculiar  pro- 
ductB,  which  shall  soon  be  described ;  while  iodine  at  first  simply 
dissolves  in  it,  but  ia  changed  in  a  short  time. 

Ether  exerts  an  energetic  action  on  the  animal  economy;  its 
vapour  being  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  respiratory  organs,  soon 
causes  a  kind  of  intoxication,  accompanied  by  insensibility,  which 
curious  effect  has  been  latterly  applied  aa  an  anesthetic  agent  in 
surgical  operations. 

BICARBlntETTED  HYDROGEN,  OR  OLEFIANT  GAS,  C,F.. 
§  1333.  When  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  npon 
alcohol  at  a  temperature  of  320°  or  over,  only  a  small  quantity  of 
ether  resnlts,  whjio  a  gaseous  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  formula 
C  H,  is  formed.  On  compai'ing  the  formula  of  this  body  with  that 
of  alcohol,  it  would  be  natural  to  explain  the  decomposition  by  as- 
Buming  that  sulphuric  acid  determines  the  formation  of  2  equiv.  of 
water,  which  combine  with  it,  and  that  it  aeta  free  bicarburetted 
hydrogen  C,H^. 

But  the  following  experiment  aeema  to  contradict  this  explanation, 
Having  placed  in  the  flask  A  (fig.  6T6)  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 

to  which  a 

quantity  of 

water     has 

been  added, 

such      that 

the  mixture 

shall  boil  at 

about  320", 

(for    whicli 

purpose  100 

I  parts     of 

}  n  o  h  y- 

d rated   sul- 

Fig.  678.  pburic  acid 
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and  30  of  water  must  be  nsed,)  the  acid  is  heated  to  boiling.  The 
flask  B  contains  absolute  alcohol,  which  is  heated  to  ebullition,  and 
the  vapours  of  alcohol  traverse  the  flask  A,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  kept  constantly  at  about  329^,  by  allowing  more  or  less 
alcohol  to  enter,  and  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  which  heats  the  flask.  Olefiant  gas  is  disengaged  in  the  form 
of  small  bubbles  from  the  acid  nuxturc,  and  carries  over  vapours  of 
water  and  alcohol,  which  condense  in  the  bottle  C,  while  the  gas 
may  be  collected  in  a  gasometer,  or  in  bottle  D  over  a  pneumatic 
trough.  The  alcohol  carried  over  is  that  which  has  escaped  the 
action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  water  which  distils  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  which  would  form  alcohol  with  the  bicarburetted  hy- 
drogen ;  while  the  acid  liquor  in  the  flask  A  retains  the  same  com- 
position, and  can  convert  an  almost  indefinite  quantity  of  alcohol 
into  bicarburetted  hydrogen  and  water;  very  little  other  being 
formed.  The  experiment  shows  that  the  decomposition  of  alcohol 
into  bicarburetted  hydrogen  and  water,  by  contact  with  sulphuric 
acid,  is  not  owing  to  the  affinity  of  the  acid  for  water,  since  water 
and  olefiant  gas  are  both  disengaged  at  the  same  time. 

Bicarburetted  hydrogen  is  generally  prepared  in  the  laboratory 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  alcohol  at  0.85  and  6  parts  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort,  (fig.  285,)  which  should  be 
only  be  ^  filled ;  the  gas  evolved  bein^  made  to  pass  first  through 
a  bottle  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  retains  the 
vapours  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  through  a  second  bottle  con- 
taining a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  to  absorb  the  sulphurous  acid 
and  carbonic  acid  which  are  copiously  evolved  toward  the  close  of 
the  operation ;  the  cause  of  which  evolution  is  the  reaction  which 
ensues  between  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  carbona- 
ceous substances  remaining  in  the  retort.  The  disengagement  of 
gas,  which  is  pretty  regular  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
soon  becomes  tumultuous  and  violent,  when  the  acid  mixture  turns 
black,  becomes  viscous,  and  swells  to  such  a  degree  that  if  the  re- 
tort be  not  very  large  it  will  fill  the  neck.  At  the  end  of  the  ex- 
periment there  remains  in  the  retort  a  solid  black  substance,  which 
gives  ofi*  to  water  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphovinic  acid,  or  an  iso- 
meric of  it;  while  the  composition  of  the  black  insoluble  residue  is 
very  complex,  and  corresponds  to  the  formula  CgoHg^OaoS,. 

§  1334.  Bicarburetted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas  which  does  not 
liquefy  at  the  lowest  temperatures :  its  density  is  0.978,  and  it  bums 
with  a  very  brilliant  flame,  which  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  lamp- 
black on  cold  substances  immersed  in  it.  When  passed  through  a 
procelain  tube  heated  to  redness,  charcoal  is  deposited  on  the  sides 
of  the  tube,  and  it  is  transformed  into  protocarburetted  hydrogen ; 
but  if  the  temperature  is  more  elevated,  all  the  carbon  is  deposited, 

and  hydrogen  only  disengaged.     The  formula  of  bicarburetted  hy- 
2t2 
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drogen  is  C^H^,  (266,)  and  its  equivalent  is  represented  by  4  to- 
lumcs  of  gas. 

§  1335.  Bicarburetted  hydrogen  combines  witb  anhydrons  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  a  white  compound,  fusible  at  about  176^,  and 
of  the  formula  0^114,4803,  which  has  been  improperly  called  mU- 
phate  of  carbyle.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  olefiaiit  gas,  totally  free 
from  ether,  and  vapours  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  are  passed 
simultaneously  into  a  U-tube,  when  the  combination  takes  place  with 
great  elevation  of  temperature,  while  the  substance,  which  is  at 
first  liquid,  solidifies  into  a  radiated  cirstalline  mass  on  the  udes  of 
the  tube.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  left  for  several  days  in  ▼acaOy 
over  a  cup  containing  caustic  potassa,  which  absorbs  the  Tapours  of 
the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid. 

The  same  product  is  formed  by  placing  an  open  tube  containing 
absolute  alcohol  in  a  bottle  containing  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid^ 
and  allowing  the  bottle,  after  being  well  corKed,  to  rest  for  several 
days.  The  vapours  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  combine  and  sul- 
phate of  carbyle  is  formed,  but  the  latter  is  injured  by  hydrated 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  freed  with  di£Sculty.  The  reaction 
in  this  case  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

C,H.O,+6S03=C,H„4SO,+2(SO„HO). 

Sulphate  of  carbyle  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air;  and  if  the 
absorption  take  place  slowly,  and  without  anv  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, a  peculiar  acid,  callea  ethionicj  is  obtamed,  of  which  the  for- 
mula is  0^1130,4803.  This  acid  forms,  with  baiyta,  a  salt  soluble 
in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  and  it  yields  crystallizable  salts 
with  the  majority  of  bases. 

By  boiling  the  solution  of  ethionic  acid  for  a  few  moments,  or  by 
dissolving  the  sulphate  of  carbyle  in  hot  water,  a  new  acid,  calld 
isethionic,  is  obtained,  presenting  the  same  composition  C4H,0,2S0j 
as  sulphovinic  acid,  while  the  liqmd  contains  free  sulphuric  acid.  Is- 
ethionic  acid  differs  from  sulphovinic  acid  by  being  much  more  fixed, 
as  its  solution  may  be  boiled  indefinitely  without  undergoing  any 
change.  Isethionatcs  are  also  much  more  stable  than  sulphovinates, 
for  they  bear  without  decomposition  temperatures  of  400°  or  550®. 

Action  of  Chlorine^  Bromine^  and  Iodine  on  Bicarburetted 

Hydrogen. 

§  1336.  By  causing  chlorine  in  greater  or  less  quantity  to  act 
upon  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  more  or 
less  intense  degree  of  light,  various  products  result,  which  shall  be 
mentioned :  if  both  gases,  moist,  and  in  nearly  equal  volumes,  be 
introduced  into  a  large  flask  exposed  to  the  diffuse  light  of  day, 
they  combine  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  an  oleaginous  liquid  trickles 
down  the  sides  of  the  flask.  If  the  gases  were  dry,  reaction  would 
ensue  under  the  influence  of  direct  solar  light. 


DITTCH  LIQriD. 


When  any  conuderable  quantity  of  thia  prodnot  is  to  be  prepared, 
the  apparatus  must  be  arranged  as  represented  in  fig.  677.  A  is  a 
large  retort,  in  which  is  prepared  the  defiant  gas  which  traverses 
the  washing  bottle  B  containing  concentrated  suJphnric  acid,  which 
retains  the  vapours  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  the  bottle  C  con- 


Fig.  677. 

taining  a  solution  of  potaasa  to  absorb  the  sulphurons  and  carbonic 
acids;  whence  it  passes  into  a  flask  D  having  3  tnbulures,  which 
also  receives  the  chlorine  disengaged  front  the  fiask  Q,  having 
been  made  to  traverse  the  water  in  the  bottle  F.  The  ends  of  the 
tubes  which  convoy  the  two  gases  into  the  flask  D  are  placed  op- 
posite to  each  other,  so  that  the  gases  may  mix  immediately;  while 
the  liquid  formed  falls  through  the  lower  part  of  the  flask  into  a 
well-cooled  bottle  E;  the  excess  of  gas  escaping  by  the  same 
tabulure.  The  liquid  obtained  is  shaken  several  times  with  water, 
and  then  distilled  again  and  again,  alternately  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  potassa,  which  destroy  a  small  quantity  of  the  foreign  sub- 
Btances  produced  by  the  reaction  of  chlorine  on  the  vapour  of  ether 
which  accompanies  olefiant  gas  when  the  evolution  of  the  gas  is  too 
rapid.  If  the  operation  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  by  exhausting 
the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  alcohol,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens toward  the  close  that  the  potassa  of  the  bottle  G  passes  into 
the  state  of  bisulphite  of  potassa,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  is  no 
longer  absorbed;  in  which  case  a  certain  quantity  of  chldrosul- 
phoric  acid  (§  182)  is  obtained  intimately  mixed  with  the  prindpal 
product.  The  liquid  condensed  in  the  bottle  E,  which  then  pos- 
sesses a  sulphurous,  acid,  and  extremely  penetrating  odour,  becomes 
heated  when  it  is  shaken  with  water,  and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric and  chlorohydric  acids,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
chlorosulphuric  acid.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  chlorine  and 
Bulpbnrous  add,  alone,  do  not  combine  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
intense  solar  rays,  while  in  the  presence  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen 
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the  combination  takes  place  in  difihse  light.  The  chlorine  and 
bicarburetted  hydrogen,  which,  when  dry,  exert  no  action  on  eadi 
other  in  diffuse  light,  combine,  on  the  contrary,  very  readily,  when 
sulphurous  acid  exists  in  the  mixtore;  the  latter  then  forming 
chlorosulphuric  acid  with  a  portion  of  the  chlorine.  The  fomi«tion 
of  one  of  these  compounds  assists,  therefore,  the  prodnction  of  the 
other. 

The  product  resulting  from  the  combination  of  1  yoI.  of  chloxiDe 
with  1  vol.  of  olefiant  gas,  which  has  long  been  known  under  the 
name  of  Dutch  liquid^  because  it  was  discovered  by  an  association 
of  chemists  in  Holland,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odonr. 
Its  density  is  1.280  at  32'',  and  it  boils  at  184.1''.  The  density 
of  its  vapour  being  8.45,  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula C^H.Cl,,  which  corresponds  to  four  volumes  of  vapoor,  but  it 
is  generally  written  C^H^ClyHCl,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
substance  behaves  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potaasa. 

§  1837.  Dutch  liquid  is  not  decomposed  by  an  aqueous  solation 
of  potassa,  and  may  be  distilled  with  it  without  any  apparent 
change ;  while  if  it  be  dissolved  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potaasa, 
it  is  immediately  decomposed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of 
potassium  is  deposited,  while  the  alcohol  contains  in  solution  a  new 
and  very  volatile  substance.  In  order  to  separate  it,  the  liquid  must 
be  distilled  in  a  water-bath  slightly  heated,  and  the  gas  disengaged 
must  be  passed  first  through  an  apparatus  containing  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  which  retains  the  vapours  of  the  alcohol,  and  then 
into  a  receiver  reduced  to  a  low  temperature  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
chloride  of  calcium.  A  very  volatile  liquid  condenses  in  the  re- 
ceiver, boiling  below  32^,  having  a  sharp  and  slightly  alliaceous 
smell,  and  of  which  the  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula 
C^HjCl,  represented  by  4  vol.  of  vapour.  The  composition  of  this 
substance  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  ex- 
cept that  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  equiv.  of  chlorine. 
Dutch  liquid  may  itself  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  the  substance 
C4H3GI  and  chlorohydric  acid.  When  the  chlorine  reacts  on  the  bicar- 
buretted hydrogen,  1  equivalent  of  chlorine  abstracts  1  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  to  form  1  equivalent  of  chlorohydric  acid,  while  the  place 
thus  made  empty  in  the  molecule  of  olefiant  gas  is  immediately  fiUed 
by  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  forming  1  equivalent  of  monochhri- 
nated  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  which  remains  in  combination  with 
the  equivalent  of  chlorohydric  acid  formed. 

§  1338.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  bicarburetted  hydrogen  is  not 
confined  to  the  abstraction  of  but  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and 
its  replacement  by  1  equiv.  of  chlorine  ;  and  the  other  three  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  may  successively  be  replaced  by  a  corresponding 
number  of  equivalents  of  chlorine,  thus  furnishing  the  series  of  pro- 
ducts: 
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C^H^     and  their  oompoonds  with  chlorohydric  acid. 

C^HjCl  "  «  C,H,C1,HC1. 

C,H.C1.  «  "  C,H,C1«HC1. 

C.HCl,  «  "  C^HC1„HC1. 

C,CU  "  "  C,C1^,HC1. 

On  passing  dry  chlorine  through  Dutch  liquid,  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  dissolve  it  largely,  and  if  the  bottle  be  then  placed  in  the 
sun,  a  powerful  reaction  ensues,  a  large  quantity  of  chlorohydric  acid 
being  disengaged,  while  the  liquid  is  completely  discoloured ;  and  by 
repeatedly  saturating  it  with  chlorine,  and  exposing  it  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  at  properly  regulated  intervals,  Dutch  liquid  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  less  volatile  product,  which  boils  at  239^,  and  of  which 
the  density  in  the  liquid  state  is  1.422,  while  that  of  its  vapour  is 
4.60.  The  formula  of  this  substance  being  G^H,C1,,  it  will  be  re- 
cognised as  Dutch  liquid,  in  which  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  1  equiv.  of  chlorine.  The  same  product  is  formed  when  chlorine  is 
caused  carefully  to  act  upon  monochlorinated  bicarburetted  hydro- 
gen C^HyCl,  but  it  is  more  easily  obtained  bv  passing  the  latter 
substance  in  the  state  of  gas  through  the  perchloride  of  antimony 
SbgOa,  which  dissolves  it  freely.  When  the  perchloride  of  antimony 
18  saturated,  it  is  distilled,  and  a  colourless  liquid,  consisting  of 
C4H3GI,,  or  monochhruretted  Dutch  liquid^  is  collected.  The  for- 
mula of  this  substance  may  be  written  C^H,C1^HC1  for  the  same 
reasons  which  have  been  stated  for  Dutch  liquid.  In  fact,  on  dis- 
solving monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassa,  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  a  liqnid 
of  which  the  formula  is  C^H^Cla  separates  by  distillation.  The 
density  of  this  liquid,  which  may  be  considered,  as  bichlorinated  bi- 
carburetted hydrogen^  is  1.250,  and  it  boils  between  95^  and  104^. 
The  density  of  its  vapour  3.35,  and  the  equivalent  G^HsGla  there- 
fore correspond  to  4  vol.  of  vapour  like  that  of  defiant  gas. 

By  operating  on  monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid  G^HaCl^HGl,  in 
the  same  manner  as  has  been  explained  for  the  original  liquid 
G^H,G1,HG1,  the  chlorine  again  abstracts  hydrogen  in  the  state  of 
chlorohydric  acid,  while  a  substance  results  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  bichlorinated  Dutch  liquid^  and  of  which  the  formula  is 
C^H,G1^.  The  density  of  this  substance  is  1.576:  it  boils  at  275°, 
the  density  of  its  vapour  being  5.79,  so  that  the  equivalent  G^H^Gl^ 
IB  again  represented  by  4  vol.  of  vapour. 

We  shall  write  the  formula  of  this  product  GHCl^HGl,  because, 
in  contact  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  is  decomposed 
into  chlorohydric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  potassa,  and  into  a 
new  substance  G^HGl,,  which  is  trichlorinated  bicarburetted  hy- 
drogen. 

Bichlorinated  Dutch  liquid,  subjected  again  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
in  the  manner  above  indicated,  is  converted  into  trichlorinated  Dutch 
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liquid  CJEICI3,  which  boils  at  807**,  and  the  density  of  which  at 
32^  is  l.b63,  while  that  of  its  vapour  is  7.08,  and  the  equivalent 
CjHCl,  is  therefore  still  represented  by  4  vol.  of  vapour.  The  for- 
mula C^HClj  may  be  written  C^C1^,HC1,  because  this  substance, 
in  contact  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  is  decomposed  and 
yields  the  product  C^Cl^,  which  should  be  considered  as  quadricklh 
rinated  or  perchlorinated  bicarburetted  hydrogen^  all  the  hydrogen 
of  the  olefiant  gas  being  here  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  chlorine,  while  the  new  substance  is  a  simple  chloride  of  carbon, 
but  its  composition  is  still  the  same  as  that  of  bicarburetted  hydro- 
gen, since  its  formula  corresponds  to  4  vol.  of  vapour. 

The  density  of  chloride  of  carbon  0^01^1.61 :  it  boils  at  251.6®. 

Finally,  by  treating  trichlorinated  Dutch  liquid  C^HCl,  with 
an  excess  of  chlorine,  in  the  sun,  it  loses  the  last  equivalent  of  hy- 
drogen, which  is  replaced  by  1  equiv.  of  chlorine,  when  a  chloride 
of  carbon  C^Clg,  which  may  be  considered  as  quadrichlarinated  or 
perchlorinated  Dutch  liquid^  is  formed.  This  chloride  of  carbon, 
sometimes  called  sesquichloride  of  carbon  on  account  of  its  compo- 
sition, is  solid  and  crystalline,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and 
is  readily  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  alcohol,  when  the  liquid 
deposits  the  chloride  of  carbon,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  small 
white  crystals,  which  melt  at  320°,  while  the  substance  boilff  at  356°. 
The  density  of  its  vapour  being  8.16,  the  equivalent  C^Cl,  is  there- 
fore represented  by  4  vol.  of  vapour. 

The  chloride  of  carbon  C^Cl^,  of  the  series  of  bicarburetted  hy- 
drogen, combines  readily  with  chlorine,  and  is  converted  into  solid 
chloride  of  carbon  C^Clg,  of  the  scries  of  Dutch  liquid ;  while,  reci- 
procally, the  chloride  of  carbon  C^Clg  is  readily  transformed  into 
chloride  of  carbon  C^Cl^.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  the  chloride 
of  carbon  G^Clg  through  a  tube  heated  to  redness,  it  is  converted  into 
chloride  of  carbon  C^Cl^  and  chlorine ;  but  it  is  difficult  by  this  me- 
thod to  obtain  the  chloride  C^Cl^  pure,  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  combines  with  chlorine  when  it  passes  with  the  latter 
gas  into  the  receiver  in  which  it  is  condensed.  This  transforma- 
tion is  more  readily  effected  by  dissohing  the  chloride  of  carbon  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulf  hydrate  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  when 
a  very  energetic  reaction  ensues  if  it  be  slightly  heated,  while  a  lai]ge 
quantity  of  sulf  hydric  acid  is  disengaged.  The  chloride  of  carbon 
should  be  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  too  great  an 
excess  of  sulf  hydrate  of  sulphide  of  potassium  must  be  avoided. 
When  the  solution  of  gas  ceases,  the  alcoholic  liquor  collected  in  the 
receiver  is  distilled  and  diluted  with  water,  when  the  chloride  of 
carbon  C^Cl^  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  liquid. 

§  1339.  There  exist,  therefore,  two  series  of  products  derived  from 
two  original  substances,  bicarburetted  hydrogen  C^H^  and  Dutch 
liquid  C^H^Clg,  by  the  successive  substitution  of  equivalent  quantities 
of  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  while  Dutch  liquid  itself  may  be  considered 
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as  being  deriyed,  by  the  same  mode  of  generation,  from  a  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  Cjoi^  as  yet  unknown. 

In  proportion  as  the  chlorine  thus  replaces  the  hydrogen,  the 
density  of  the  substance  increases,  and  its  boiling  point  rises; 
which  relations  are  easily  seen  in  the  following  tables : 

Series  of  Bicarburetted  Hydrogen. 

Bicarburetted  hydrogen  C^H^,       gas  does  not  liquefy  at  any  tem- 
perature. 

Monochlorinated  bicar- 
buretted hydrogen...  C^H,C1,  boils  at  about  14°. 

Bichlorinatea    bicarbu- 
retted hydrogen C^HjCl^  boils  at  95°,  density  1.250. 

Trichlorinated  bicarbu- 
retted hydrogen......  C,HC1„      "  "  "  " 

Quadrichlorinated     bi- 
carburetted hydrogen  C,C1^         "    251.6°,       "      1.619. 

Series  of  Dutch  Liquid. 

Carburetted    hydrogen 

(unknown) C^H^. 

Dutch  liquid C^H^Cl,  boils  at  180.5°,  density  1.256. 

Monochlorinated  Dutch 

liquid C^H^Ca,      "         289°,      "      1.422. 

Bichlorinated       Dutch 

liquid C,H,C1,      "         275°,      "      1.576. 

Trichlorinated     Dutch 

liquid C.HCV       "      807.4°,      "      1.619. 

Quadrichlorinated 

Dutch  Uquid C,C1.  "  856^ 

In  all  these  products,  the  equivalent  is  represented  by  4  volumes  of 
vapour,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  substances  of  the  same  series 
present  the  same  molecular  grouping^  and  only  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  chemical  nature  of  one  of  their  elements,  hydrogen,  which  is 
more  or  less  completely  replaced  by  equivalent  quantities  of  chlorine. 

§  1340.  Bromine  also  combines  with  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  and 
yields  a  substance  C^H^Br,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  Dutch 
Uqmd.  It  is  prepared  by  dropping  bromine  into  a  current  of  bicar- 
buretted hydrogen;  when  the  bromine  is  almost  instantaneously 
discolourea  and  converted  into  an  etherial  liquid,  the  odour  of  which 
resembles  that  of  Dutch  liquid.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  distilled  several  times, 
alternately,  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  baryta.  The 
density  of  the  liquid  is  2.16  at  69.8° ;  it  boils  at  271.4°,  and  so- 
lidifies at  55.4°  into  a  white  crystalline  mass  resembling  camphor. 
Its  equivalent  is  represented  by  4  volumes. 

The  product  C^H^Br,  undergoes,  by  distillation  with  an  alcoholic 
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solution  of  potassa,  a  decomposition  analogous  to  that  experienced 
by  Dutch  liquid ;  bromide  of  potassium  and  a  gas  C^H,Br,  which 
condenses  readily  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  sea-salt,  being  formed.  It 
is  monobrominated  bicarburetted  hydrogen^  and  its  density  is  about 
1.52,  while  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  3.64,  and  its  equivalent  is 
represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

Bromine  attacks  monobrominated  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  and 
converts  it  into  a  liquid  G4H3Br3  which  corresponds  to  monochlo- 
rinated  Dutch  liquid.  The  action  of  bromine  does  not  appear  to 
extend  any  further,  even  by  long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

§  1341.  If  bicarburetted  hydrogen  be  passed  to  tne  bottom  of  a 
'  matrass  containing  iodine  and  heated  to  120^  or  140°,  the  iodine 
soon  fuses,  and  yellowish  needles,  which  become  completely  white 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  defiant  gas,  condense  in  the  neck 
of  the  matrass ;  by  treating  which  with  alkaline  or  ammoniacal 
water,  a  crystalline  substance  G^H^I^  is  obtained  corresponding 
to  Dutch  liquid.  This  substance  becomes  slightly  yellow  by  dry- 
ing, but  recovers  its  whiteness  when  exposed  to  a  current  of  bicar- 
buretted hydrogen.  It  has  an  ether-like,  sharp,  and  penetrating 
odour,  causing  a  flow  of  tears ;  and  light  decomposes  it  spontane- 
ously. It  melts  at  167°,  but  is  destroyed  at  a  temperature  slightly 
above  that  point.  Potassa  dissolved  m  alcohol  decomposes  it,  and 
produces  moniodinated  bicarburetted  hydrogen  C^HjI,  which  is  a 
volatile  liquid ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the  product  is  still  further 
decomposed  and  yields  a  gaseous  carburetted  hydrogen. 

By  decomposing  Dutch  liquid  by  alcoholic  solutions  of  mono- 
sulphide  of  potassium,  solid  products  result,  in  which  the  sulphur 
replaces  the  chlorine  of  the  original  substances ;  but  these  products 
have  been  but  little  studied,  and  as  yet  only  the  compound  C^H^Sj, 
which  corresponds  to  Dutch  liquid,  is  known  with  certainty. 

Oil  of  Wine. 

§  1342.  During  the  preparation  of  ether  or  bicarburetted  hydro- 
gen by  the  reaction  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol,  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  very  heavy  oily  substance,  called  heavy  oU  qf 
wine^  which  dissolves  in  ether,  but  separates  from  it  when  it  is 
diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  is  constantly  formed. 
The  best  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  heating  1  part  of  ilbso- 
lute  alcohol  and  2\  parts  of  concentrated  sulphiuric  acid,  and  first 
collecting  the  products  in  a  bottle  kept  at  the  temperature  of  95^ 
or  104°,  in  which  very  little  ether,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
heavy  oil  of  wine  condenses ;  and  then  in  a  second  cold  receiver, 
if  the  ether  is  to  be  preserved.  The  same  substance  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  by  heat  well-dried  sulphovinates.  It  is  washed  severad 
times  with  cold  water,  in  order  to  remove  the  alcohol,  ether,  the 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  which  impurify  it,  and  then  exposed 
for  several  days  in  vacuo  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  order 
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to  absorb  the  water.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  obtain  a  uniform 
composition  of  the  substance,  and  chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  its 
nature.  From  analyses  most  worthy  of  confidence,  its  formula 
would  be  C,HjO,2SO,,  although  it  may  possibly  be  true  sulphuric 
ether  CJlfi^SO^^  belonging  to  the  series  of  compound  ethers  of 
which  wc  are  about  to  treat,  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
foreign  substances,  principally  carburettcd  hydrogen,  which  may,, 
in  fact,  be  separated  from  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  digest  heavy  oil  of 
wine  for  some  time  with  hot  water,  or  better  still,  with  an  alkaline 
liquid,  in  order  to  decompose  it  into  sulphovinic  acid  and  a  light  oil 
having  the  same  elementary  composition  as  bicarburetted  hydrogen, 
but  the  boiling  point  of  which  is  as  high  as  536^.  It  is  not  yet 
decided  whether  this  latter  substance  is  a  product  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  heavy  oil  of  wine,  or  if  it  be  merely  mixed  with  it.  This 
oily  carburetted  hydrogen,  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time,  deposits 
crystals  which  are  purified  by  pressing  them  between  tissue-paper, 
and  the  composition  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  liquid  carbu- 
retted hydrogen :  they  melt  at  280°,  and  distil  at  320°. 

COMPOUND  ETHERS  AND  VINIC  ACIDS. 

§  1343.  The  action  of  acids  on  alcohol  calls  into  existence  nume- 
rous compounds,  formed  by  the  combination  of  1  equiv.  of  ether 
O.H3O  with  1  or  2  equiv.  of  acid.  Compounds  containing  2  equiv. 
of  acid  arc  powerful  acids,  which  accurately  saturate  the  bases,  and 
form  a  great  number  of  crystallizable  salts,  and  they  are  commonly 
called  vinic  acids;  sulphovinic  acid,  the  preparation  and  properties 
of  which  wo  have  described,  (§  1330,)  belonging  to  this  class.  The 
compounds  containing  only  1  equiv.  of  acid  are  neutral  with  re- 
agents, and  are  called  compound  ethers. 

Certain  acids,  such  as  oxalic  and  carbonic,  form  both  compounds, 
while  others,  as  phosphoric,  form  only  the  acid  compound,  vinic  acid ; 
and,  l^tlv,  others,  as  nitric  and  acetic,  yield  the  neutral  compound 
alone.  The  majority  of  compound  ethers  mav  be  distilled  without 
alteration,  but  are  decomposed  by  being  boiled  with  an  alkaline  so- 
lution; the  acid  of  the  compound  ether  generally  combining  with  the 
alkali,  while  the  ether  C^H^O  set  free  combines  with  1  equiv.  of  water 
to  form  alcohol.  Nearly  all  the  known  acids  are  capable  of  forming 
with  alcohol  compound  ethers  or  vinic  acids ;  and  we  shall  now  de- 
scribe such  of  these  compounds  as  are  formed  bv  mineral  acids  and 
some  organic  acids  already  described,  and  shall  refer  the  study  of 
the  others  to  those  chapters  in  which  the  properties  of  the  acid  en- 
tering into  their  composition  is  to  be  described. 

We  shall  not  agam  touch  on  sulphovinic  acid,  which  has  been 
sufficiently  described,  (§1380;^  and  the  neutral  compound,  «tt2- 
fhuric  ether  CJlfij^O^<,  has  hitherto  not  been  obtained.* 


»  It  WM  reoenaj  formed  bj  Dr.  C.  WetherUl.— j:  C,  B, 
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Phosphovinic  Acid  (CA0+2H0),P0.. 

§  1844.  Phosphovinic  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  for  some  time, 
at  a  temperature  of  176^,  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  a 
syrupy  solution  of  phosphoric  acid ;  after  which  the  liquid  is  allowed 
to  rest  until  the  following  day,  when  it  is  diluted  with  water  and 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  baiyta,  when  the  free  phosphoric  add 
forms  an  insoluble  phosphate  with  baryta,  while  the  phosphoTinate 
produced  with  this  base  is  soluble.  The  solution,  when  eyaporated, 
deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  phosphovinate  of  baryta,  which  is 
much  less  soluble  than  the  sulphovinate :  at  104^,  its  greatest  point 
of  solubility,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  only  9.8.  It  is  also  much 
more  fixed  than  the  sulphovinate,  for  it  may  be  heated  up  to  570° 
without  change.  By  dropping  sulphuric  acid  into  a  solution  of  phos- 
phovinate of  baryta,  the  baryta  is  precipitated  and  a  solution  of 
phosphovinic  acid  obtained,  which  may  be  boiled  without  alteration, 
and  which,  when  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup  in  the 
vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  deposits  crystals,  if  the  temperature  be  low. 
The  majority  of  the  phosphovinates  being  soluble  in  water,  are 
easily  prepared  by  double  decomposition,  by  pouring  the  sulphate 
of  the  base  into  a  solution  of  phosphovinate  of  baryta. 

Crystallized  phosphovinate  of  baryta  contains  12  ecpair.  of  water 
of  crystallization,  which  may  be  driven  off  by  heat  without  altera- 
tion. The  formula  of  the  dried  salt  is  (2BaO+C^H30),PO^;  and 
it  presents,  therefore,  the  composition  of  the  tribasic  phosphates,  by 
admitting  that  ether  C^H^O  replaces  1  equiv.  of  base.  The  compo- 
sitions of  the  other  phosphovinates  are  analogous. 

No  neutral  compound  of  ether  with  phosphoric  acid  is  known. 

Nitric  Ether  C^H30,N0,. 

§  1345.  Nitric  acid  forms  with  ether  only  a  neutral  compound, 
nitric  ether  ;  no  vinic  acid  having  hitherto  been  discovered. 

On  mixing  alcohol  with  nitric  acid  and  heating  it  gently,  a  violent 
reaction  ensues,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged, 
while,  together  with  other  products,  there  results  an  ether  whidi  is 
not  nitric  ether  C^IIjO,N03,  but  nitrous  ether  C^HjOjNO,.  Nitric 
ether  may,  however,  be  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  add 
on  alcohol,  if  the  forming  of  nitrous  acid  be  avoided,  because  this 
acid,  on  account  of  its  more  powerful  oxidizing  agency,  yields  veiy 
complicated  products.  It  is  effected  by  gently  heating  in  a  retort 
150  gm.  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  at  0.85^  and  very  pure 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  of  the  density  of  1.4,  to  which  is  added  1  gm. 
of  urea^  an  organic  substance  which  shall  be  described  among  the 
products  of  the  animal  economy.  The  first  product  of  distillation 
is  composed  chiefly  of  alcohol  diluted  with  water,  but  the  nitric 
ether  itself  very  soon  distils  over,  and,  toward  the  close  of  the 
operation,  this  liquor  forms  a  denser  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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receiver.  The  operation  is  arrested  when  aboat  |  of  the  liquid  still 
remains  in  the  retort ;  and  in  order  to  separate  that  which  is  dis- 
solved in  the  supernatant  alcoholic  liquor,  water  is  added  to  it  and 
it  is  shaken ;  after  which  the  ether  is  decanted,  washed  with  an 
alkaline  solution,  then  with  water,  and,  lastly,  it  is  distilled  over 
chloride  of  calcium. 

The  object  of  the  small  quantity  of  urea  added  to  the  mixture  is 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  nitrous  acid,  or  rather  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  this  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  The  urea  combines 
with  the  nitric  acid  and  constitutes  nitrate  of  urea,  which  compound 
is  readily  destroyed  by  contact  with  nitrous  acid,  the  two  substances 
being  converted  into  nitrogen,  water,  and  carbonic  acid.  Nitric 
ether  has  a  pleasant  and  sweet  smell,  and  a  saccharine  taste :  its 
density  is  1.112,  and  it  boils  at  185^,  decomposing  at  a  tempera- 
ture slightly  above  its  boiling  point,  and  forming  explosive  vapour 
when  heated  above  212^.  An  aqueous  solution  of  potassa  does  not 
decompose  nitric  ether,  but  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  de- 
stroys it,  even  when  cold,  alcohol  and  nitrate  of  potassa  being 
formed. 

Nitrous  Ether  C^H,0,NO,. 

§  1346.  It  has  just  been  said  that  nitrous  ether  is  one  of  the  products 
of  the  action  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  on  alcohol,  but  the  reaction  is 
extremely  tumultuous,  and  if  large  quantities  of  the  mixture  are  ope- 
rated on,  especially  when  in  a  small-necked  retort,  an  explosion  may 
ensue.  The  best  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in  pouring  carefully 
into  a  bottle,  by  means  of  a  funnel  terminating  in  a  narrow  tube 
descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  first,  one  part  in  volume  of 
alcohol  of  0.85,  then  one  part  of  nitric  acid  with  4  equiv.  of  water. 
The  bottle,  loosely  corked  in  order  to  allow  the  gases  to  escape,  is 
left  for  2  or  8  days  in  as  cold  a  place  as  possible,  when  the  upper 
layer,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  ether,  is  decanted, 
and  then  agitated  with  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  and 
digested  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

rvae  nitrous  ether  is  colourless,  and  its  odour  resembles  that  of 
pippin  apples,  while  its  density  is  0.886,  and  it  boils  at  about  69.8°. 

Sulphurous  Ether  C^H30,S0,. 

§  1847.  This  compound  ether  is  not  formed  by  the  direct  action 
of  sulphurous  acid  on  alcohol,  or  on  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  is  obtained  by  pouring  alcohol  on  protochloride  of 
sulphur,  when  the  mixture  becomes  heated,  while  chlorohydric  acid 
is  disengaged  and  sulphur  deposited.  By  distillation,  alcohol  first 
passes  over,  and  then,  when  the  temperature  approaches  888°  a 
colourless  liquid,  having  the  smell  of  mint,  and  the  density  1.085, 
and  which  is  wiphurous  ether  C4H^0,S0,.  It  decomposes  slowly 
in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
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Borade  MJier  C^Ufij2B0^. 

§  1348.  On  mixing  equal  weights  of  fused  and  finely  powdered 
boracic  acid,  and  absolute  alcohol,  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat 
is  evolved ;  and  if  the  mixture  be  distilled  in  a  retort  famished 
with  a  thermometer,  alcohol  first  passes  over,  while  the  tempera> 
ture  gradually  rises  and  soon  exceeds  212^.  The  distillation  is 
arrested  when  the  temperature  reaches  280^ ;  and  the  mass,  when 
cooled,  is  dissolved  in  ether,  the  etherial  solution  is  evaporated, 
and  the  viscous  residue  heated  to  892^  in  an  oil-bath ;  wnen  the 
substance  remaining  is  boracic  ether.  It  is  a  transparent  glass, 
somewhat  soft  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  which,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  104^  or  120^,  may  be  orawn  out  into  thread.  It  smeDs 
feebly  of  ether,  and  at  392^  it  yields  white  vapours,  while  a  tem- 
perature of  570**  decomposes  it,  disengaging  very  pure  bicarboretted 
hydrogen.  Tepid  water  also  decomposes  it,  Ermine  alcohol  and 
boracic  acid.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  boracic  etner  and  form 
solutions  which  set  into  gelatinous  masses  on  the  addition  of  water. 
When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  boracic  ether  is  distilled,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  it  is  carried  over  by  the  alcoholic  vapours,  which 
then  burn  with  a  beautiful  green  flame,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
boracic  acid. 

Silicic  Uthers  3C^H,0,SiO,  and  8CAO,2SiO,. 

§  1349.  When  absolute  alcohol  is  carefully  poured  into  chloride 
of  silicium,  a  very  energetic  reaction  ensues,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  chlorohydric  acid  gas  is  generated.  Alcohol  is  gradually  added 
until  a  new  addition  produces  no  evolution  of  gas ;  and  on  then 
distilling  the  mixture,  chlorohydric  ether  is  first  disengaged,  and 
the  temperature  in  the  retort  soon  rises  to  320^,  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  substance  distils  between  320^  and  338°,  which  is 
separately  collected.  When  the  temperature  exceeds  338**  the 
receiver  is  changed,  and  distillation  is  carried  to  dryness.  The 
product  distilled  between  between  320**  and  338**  is  a^n  rectified, 
and  then  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  liquid  boiling  between 
323.5**  and  325.5,  and  of  which  the  formula  is  SC^H.OjSiO,.  It  is 
a  silicic  ether,  difiering  in  composition  from  the  compound  ethers 
hitherto  described,  in  containing  3  equiv.  of  ether  C^H^O  for  1 
equiv.  of  silicic  acid.  Silicic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an 
ethcr-likc  and  penetrating  smell,  of  a  taste  like  pepper,  and  of  the 
density  0.942.  Water  does  not  dissolve  it,  but  decomposes  it  after 
a  time,  and  silicic  acid  is  separated.  When  silicic  ether  is  left  for 
a  very  long  time  in  a  badly-stoppered  bottle,  decomposition  is  gra- 
dually effected  at  the  expense  of  atmospheric  moisture,  the  siSdc 
ether  becoming  more  and  more  viscous,  while  it  still  preserves  its 
transparency,  while  there  remains  at  last  a  perfectly  transparent, 
vitreous  mass,  of  great  hardness,  consisting  of  hydrated  silicic  add. 
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Bj  again  rectifying  the  products  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on 
chloride  of  silicium  which  have  distilled  above  392^,  and  collecting 
separately  the  product  which  distilled  above  572°,  a  new  ether  of 
the  formula  3(l,H30,2SiOg  is  obtained.  The  formula  of  the  two 
silicic  ethers  differ  greatly  from  those  of  other  compound  ethers. 
It  has  been  seen  (§  244)  that  chemists  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
equivalent  of  silicium  and  the  formula  of  silicic  acid,  and  that  some 
think  that  the  formula  should  be  written  SiO ;  in  which  case  the 
two  silicic  ethers  would  assume  the  formula  G^H^OjSiO  and 
O^HfO,2SiO,  the  former  being  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  com- 
pound ethers,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  vinic  acids. 

Carbonic  Ether  C^H^OjCO,  and  Carbavinic  Acid  C^H^0,2C0,. 

§  1350.  Carbonic  ether  is  not  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of 
carbonic  acid  on  alcohol,  but  has  been  produced  by  distilling  oxalic 
ether  with  potassium.  The  oxalic  ether  is  introduced  into  a  tubu- 
lated retort  and  heated,  potassium  or  sodium  being  gradually  added 
until  gas,  consisting  of  carbonic  oxide,  is  no  longer  evolved.  The 
colour  of  the  substance  remaining  in  the  retort  is  of  a  deep  red ; 
and  when  it  is  again  distilled  with  a  quantitv  of  water,  the  carbonic 
ether  forms  the  upper  layer  of  the  distilled  liquid,  which  is  decanted 
and  redistilled  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Carbonic  ether  is  a  colourless,  verv  fluid  liquid,  of  an  aromatic 
smell  and  acrid  taste,  and  its  density  is  0.975,  while  it  boils  at 
258.8°,  yielding  a  vapour  of  the  density  4.1;  and  its  equivalent 
C^HaO,^©,  is  represented  by  2  volumes  of  vapour.  Potassa  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  changes  it  but  slightly  when  cold ;  while,  when 
hot,  carbonate  of  potassa  is  formed,  and  alcohol  is  separated. 

Carbonic  ether  is  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
yields  alcohol,  and  a  white  crystalline  substance  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  to  which  the  name  of  urethan  has  been  ^ven.  The 
formula  of  urethan  is  C4H40,(CaO„NH,) ;  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  compound  ether,  formed  by  a  peciiliar  acid  CaOs,NH„  which 
has  been  called  carbamic  acid  ;  in  which  case  urethan  would  be  car- 
bamic  ether.    We  have,  in  fact, 

2(CA0,C0.)+NH,=C,H30,(NH^C.0,)+C,H30.. 

If  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa  in  anhydrous  alcohol 
be  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  liquor  at  last  sets  into  a 
mass,  in  consequence  of  a  copious  deposit  of  carbonate,  bicarbonate, 
and  carbavinate  of  potassa.  Ether,  which  completes  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  carbovinate  of  potassa,  is  poured  into  the  flask,  and  after 
having  decanted  the  liquor,  the  deposit  is  shaken  with  absolute 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  carbovinate.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  filtered  and  dropped  into  very  anhydrous  ether,  which  again 
precipitates  the  carbovinate  of  potassa.  The  formula  of  the  salt, 
dried  in  vacuo,  is  K0,(C4H,0,2C0,) ;  and  it  forms  white,  pearly 
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spangles,  greasy  to  the  touch.    Water  decomposes  it  instantly  into 
alcohol  and  bicarbonate  of  potassa. 

Oxychhrocarbonie  Ether  C^H^OC.OjCl. 

§  1351.  On  pouring  absolute  alcohol  into  a  matrass  filled  with  chlo- 
rocarbonic  gas,  COCl  (§258,)  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  liquid 
separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  is  formed  of  oxychlo* 
rocarbonic  ether.  U  is  purified  by  digesting  it  over  litharge  or 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  distillmg  it. 

This  ether  is  liquid,  colourless,  having  a  penetrating  odour,  which 
excites  to  tears ;  and  its  density  is  1.133,  while  it  boUs  at  201.2^, 
and  burns  with  a  green  flame.  Boiling  water  decomposes  it ;  and 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  compound  of  carbonic  ether  CJlfi^CO^  and 
chlorocarbonic  gas  GOCl.  Ammonia  decomposes  it,  chlorohydrate 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  carbonic  ether,  being  formed. 

Oxalic  Ether  QJlfiy^fizy  and  Oxahmnic  Acid  C^H30,2C,0,. 

§  1352.  The  best  method  of  preparing  oxalic  ether  consists  in 
mixing  in  a  tubulated  retort  1  part  of  oxalic  acid  dried  at  212^,  the 
formula  of  which  is  then  GgO„HO,  with  6  parts  of  absolute  alcohoL 
A  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  retort,  is  fitted  to  its  tubulure,  and  the  distillation  is  continued 
until  the  thermometer  marks  284^,  when  distilled  alcohol  is  intro- 
duced and  the  distillation  repeated,  ceasing  only  when  the  thermo- 
meter marks  320^.  The  liquid  remaining  in  the  retort  is  then 
poured  into  water,  when  oxalic  ether  separates  as  a  heavy  liquid, 
which,  after  being  washed  several  times  with  water,  is  ag^n  distilled 
over  litharge,  which  seizes  upon  the  free  oxalic  acid.  The  product, 
after  being  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, is  pure  oxalic  ether.  It  is  colourless,  and  of  an  aromatic 
odour ;  and  its  density  is  1.093,  while  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  perfectly  so  in  alcohol.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is 
5.078:  it  boils  at  363.2°,  and  its  equivalent  C^H^OjC.O,  corre- 
sponds to  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

Oxalic  ether  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  a  solution  of  potassa, 
into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid,  which  decomposition  is  also  effected, 
after  a  long  time,  by  pure  water ;  and  when  left  in  a  badly-stoppered 
bottle,  in  contact  with  moist  air,  it  deposits  crystals  of  hydrated 
oxalic  acid.  Ammonia  exerts  a  remarkable  action  upon  it,  forming 
two  new  products,  oxamid  and  oxamic  ether. 

On  dropping  oxalic  ether  into  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  gas  in 
absolute  alcohol,  a  peculiar  substance,  first  called  oxamethan^  is 
formed,  which  is  now  regarded  as  a  compound  ether,  formed  by  a 
peculiar  acid,  called  oxamic^  CgOgNHjjCaO,.  On  evaporating  the 
liquid,  the  substance  separates  in  the  form  of  lamellated  crystalfl, 
of  a  greasy  aspect,  melting  at  about  212°,  and  distilling  without 
change  at  248°.     It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  its 
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aqueous  solution  being  decomposed,  bj  boiling,  into  binoxalate  of 
ammonia  and  alcohol.  The  formula  of  oxamic  ether  is  G^H^O, 
(C,0gNHj,C,0g) ;  and  the  reaction  from  which  it  arises  is  expressed 
by  the  following  equation : 

2(CA0,C.0.)+NH,-C,H,0,(C.0.NH.,C.0,)+CA0.. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  oxamid  C^OgNH,  is  formed 
during  the  distillation  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  This  substance  is 
more  easily  prepared  by  decomposing  oxalic  ether  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia.  Oxamid  is  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
having  no  action  on  coloured  tests ;  and  cold  water  does  not  sensi- 
bly dissolve  it,  while  hot  water  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it, 
which  is  again  deposited  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquid.  Dilute  acids 
and  alkalies,  when  cold,  do  not  affect  oxamid ;  but  at  the  boiling 
point,  oxamid  again  takes  up  two  equivalents  of  water,  and  yields 
ammonia  NH„HO  and  oxalic  acid  CgO,. 

On  adding  to  oxalic  ether  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  a  quan- 
tity of  potassa  also  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  in  such  quantity 
that  it  shall  saturate  one-half  of  the  oxali(facid  existing  in  the  ether, 
a  salt  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  is  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  small  crystalline  lamellae,  consisting  of  oxalavinate  of 
potassa^  which  dissolves  without  alteration  in  water,  but  subse- 
quently crystallizes  with  di£Sculty.  If  too  great  a  quantity  of 
potassa  be  added,  oxalate  of  potassa  and  alcohol  only  are  obtained. 
The  formula  of  the  salt  is  KOj{C^RfifiGfi^) ;  akd  when  it  is  pre- 
cipitated mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxalate  of  potassa,  it  may 
be  separated  from  it  by  treating  the  precipitate  with  slightly  diluted 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  only  the  oxalovinate  of  potassa.  By  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  this  solution,  the  potassa  is  precipitated  in  the 
state  of  sulphate,  and,  if  the  liquid  be  then  saturated  with  caustic 
baryta,  a  solution  of  oxalovinate  of  baryta  is  obtained.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  oxalovinic  acid  is  readily  decomposed  by  evaporation, 
and  crystals  of  hydrated  oxalic  acid  are  obtained. 

Mucic  Ether  Cfi^fiyC^Ufi^. 

§  1353.  Mucic  acid  does  not  form  a  compound  ether  by  its  direct 
action  on  alcohol,  but  a  mucic  ether  is  obtained  by  dissolving,  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  1  part  of  mucic  acid  in  4  of  sulphuric,  and  then 
adding  to  the  liquid,  when  cooled,  4  parts  of  alcohol.  After  some 
time  a  copious  deposit  of  acicular  crystals  is  formed,  which  are 
purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  they  again  sepa- 
rate on  cooling.  The  crystals  are  mucic  ether  C^H,0,CgH,Oy, 
which  melts  at  about  284°,  and  is  decomposed  at  338°  without  dis- 
tilling. It  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  again  separates 
almost  entirely  on  cooling ;  and  boiling  alcohol  also  dissolves  it, 
while  after  cooling  it  retains  but  very  feeble  traces  of  it. 
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Comp(mndB  of  Ether  O^H^ 0  toUh  the  MetaUie 

§  1354.  Simple  ether  forms  crystallizable  compounds  with  seTenl 
metallic  chlorides,  particularly  with  the  bichlorides  of  tin  and  titanium. 
By  introducing  into  a  very  dry  bottle,  containing  bichloride  of  tin 
or  titanium,  an  open  tube  containing  ether,  and  allowing  the  botde 
to  rest,  crystals  remarkable  for  their  sharpness,  and  of  which  the 
formula  is  2C.H,0,SnCla,  2C^H^0,TiCl„  are  formed  on  its  sides. 
The  crystals  dissolve  without  change  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol, 
but  are  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  the  ether  being  set 
free. 

Compound  of  Ether  with  Sulphide  of  Carbon^  Sulphoearbavinie 

Acid  or  Xanthic  Acid  C^H,0,2CS,. 

§  1355.  These  compounds  are  obtained  by  dropping  into  a  solo- 
tion  of  potassa  in  absolute  alcohol  sulphide  of  carbon  until  the  liquid 
has  lost  its  alkaline  reaction,  when  a  peculiar  salt  of  potassa  is 
formed,  the  greater  portion  of  which  separates  in  the  form  of  orange- 
coloured  crystals.  The  composition  of  the  salt  corresponds  to  the 
formula  KO,(C4HjO,2CSa),  and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
vinic  acid  in  which  the  ether  C^H^O  is  combined  with  sulphocar- 
bonic  acid  CSj,:  it  is  also  called  xanthic  acid. 

The  acid  is  separated  by  pouring  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric  add 
into  a  solution  of  xanthate  of  potassa,  when  the  liquia  becomes 
milky,  while  a  colourless  oil  separates  from  it,  which  is  several 
times  washed  with  water.  This  is  xanthic  acidj  which  is  not  very 
fixed  when  isolated.  The  alkaline  xanthates  arc  soluble  in  water, 
while  the  other  metallic  xanthates  are  insoluble  and  are  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  yellow  powders.  Xanthates  yield,  by  distiUation, 
several  new  products,  which,  however,  have  not  been  hitherto  suffi- 
ciently investigated. 

SIMPLE  ETHERS. 

§  1356.  The  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  ether  C^H,0  may  be  re- 
placed by  respectively  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  and  cyanogen ;  and  volatile  substances 
may  be  thus  obtained,  some  of  which  can  form  compound  ethers  and 
vinic  acids.  We  shall  call  this  class  of  ethers  nmple  ethers;  and 
ordinary  ether  C^H^O  necessarily  belongs  to  it. 

Chlorohydric  Ether  C^H^Cl. 

§  1357.  This  substance  is  directly  formed  by  the  reaction  of 
chlorohydric  acid  on  alcohol.  Absolute  alcohol,  made  very  cold  by 
being  surrounded  with  ice,  is  completely  saturated  with  chlorohydric 
acid  gas,  and  the  liquid  is  then  distilled,  the  gas  evolved  being  con- 
veyed through  a  washing-bottle  containing  water  and  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  77°  or  86°,  and  thence  into  a  receiver  cooled  by  a 
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frigerating  mixture.  Chlorohydric  ether  being  gaseous  at  a  tem- 
perature above  55.4^,  traverses  the  water  in  the  washing-bottle, 
which  retains  the  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid  or  alcohol ;  and  con- 
denses in  the  receiver.  In  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  alcohol 
and  water,  the  chlorohydric  ether  is  distilled  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  reaction  from  which  it  arises  is  expressed  by  the 
following  equation : 

C,H.0.+HC1=C,H,C1+2H0. 

Chlorohydric  ether  may  also  be  prepared  by  heating  in  a  flask 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  at  0.85  and  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid 
of  commerce  ;  the  gas  being  first  passed  through  a  washing-bottle 
containing  water,  and  then  through  a  second  containing  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid ;  both  bottles  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  68^  or 
77^.  It  may  also  be  procured  by  introducing  into  the  flask  12 
parts  of  sea-salt,  and  then  adding  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  6  parts  of  alcohol.  If  the  temperature  of  the  laboratory 
exceed  59^,  the  ether  may  be  collected  in  the  gaseous  state  in  bell- 
glasses  over  mercury. 

Chlorohydric  ether,  at  a  low  temperature,  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
of  a  sharp,  slightly  ■  alliaceous  smell ;  and  its  density  at  32^  is 
0.291,  while  it  bofls  at  54.5^  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  should  bo  preserved  in  a  vessel  the  neck  of  which 
is  hermetically  sealed.  It  dissolves  in  50  parts  of  water  at  32^, 
and  mixes  with  alcohol  in  every  proportion.  The  density  of  its 
vapour  is  2.235,  and  its  equivalent  C^H^Cl  corresponds  to  4  volumes 
of  vapour.  Aqueous  alkaline  solutions  decompose  it  slowly  into 
alcohol  and  chlorohydric  acid,  the  decomposition  being  immediate 
if  the  alkali  is  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Chlorohydric  ether  combines  with  several  metallic  chlorides,  and 
its  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  compound  ethers  of  the  simple 
ether.  It  is  largely  soluble  in  perchloride  of  tin,  and  a  definite 
compound  in  the  form  of  acicular  crystals  separates  from  it.  Per- 
chloride of  antimony  also  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  but  veV^ 
soon  reaction  ensues  with  the  formation  of  protochloride  of  anti- 
mony. Chlorohydric  ether  also  combines  with  sesquichloride  of 
iron ;  but  all  these  compounds  are  destroyed  by  water,  and  the 
chlorohydric  ether  again  becomes  free. 

Chlorohydric  ether  is  freely  absorbed  by  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid ;  a  liquid,  fuming  in  the  air,  and  readily  decomposed  by  heat, 
being  formed. 

Bromohydric  Ether  C^H^Br. 

§  1358.  This  ether  is  prepared  by  placing  in  a  tubulated  retort, 
foniished  with  its  receiver,  1  part  of  phosphorus  and  40  parts  of 
alcohol  at  0.85,  and  then  adding,  drop  by  drop,  through  the  tubu- 
Inre,  7  or  8  parts  of  bromine.    By  the  reaction  of  the  bromine  on 
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the  phosphorus,  in  presence  of  the  water  contained  in  the  alcohol, 
phosphorus  and  bromohydric  acid  are  formed,  which  latter  conTerti 
the  alcohol  into  bromohydric  ether  C^H,0,+HBr«C^H^r+2H0. 
When  the  reaction  is  terminated  the  retort  is  heated,  still  keeping 
the  receiver  very  cold ;  and  the  bromohydric  ether  is  washed  with 
a  very  weak  solution  of  potassa,  and  then  distilled  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  when  it  appears  as  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  densi^  of 
1.478,  at  32°,  and  boiling  at  105.8°. 

lodohydric  Ether  C^H J. 

§  1359.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a  retort  5  parts  of  iodide 
of  phosphorus  with  2  parts  of  alcohol  at  0.85,  shaking  with  alkaline 
water  the  liquid  collected  in  the  receiver,  and  then  distilling  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  lodohydric  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having 
a  density  of  1.97  at  32°,  and  boiling  at  158°.  Light  soon  turns  it 
brown,  announcing  the  commencement  of  decomposition.  Its  for- 
mula C4H3I  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

Cyanohydric  Ether  C^HgCy. 

§  1360.  This  ether  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  sulphovinate  of  baryta  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  washing 
the  distilled  product  with  water  slightly  alkaline,  and  distilling  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  Cyanohydric  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid  having 
a  strongly  alliaceous  smell,  and  highly  poisonous :  its  densi^  is 
0.787,  and  it  boils  at  179.6°.  Alkalies  dissolved  in  water  decom- 
pose it  slowly,  while  oxide  of  mercury  effects  a  much  more  rapid 
decomposition,  resulting  in  cyanide  of  mercury,  cyanohydric  add, 
and  alcohol. 

Sulfhydric  Ether  C^H^S  and  its  Compound  Ethers. 

§  1361.  Sulfhydric  ether  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorohydrie 
ether  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  monosulphido  of  potassium, 
after  which  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  rest,  for  24  hours,  in  a  well- 
corked  bottle,  and  then  distilled ;  when  alcohol,  sulfhydric  ether, 
and  chlorohydrie  ether  condense  in  the  receiver.  This  mixture  is 
shaken  several  times  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  alcohol  and 
chlorohydrie  ether,  and  the  supernatant  fluid,  being  then  separated 
by  means  of  a  pipette,  is  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
first  portions  which  pass  over  in  distillation  should  be  rejected,  be- 
cause they  may  contain  chlorohydrie  ether. 

Sulfhydric  ether  is  a  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  of  a  pene- 
trating alliaceous  smell,  to  which  it  is  dangerous  to  be  long  ex- 
posed; and  its  density  is  0.825,  while  it  boils  at  163.4°.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol.  The 
density  of  its  vapour  is  3.138  ;  and  the  equivalent  C^H^S  therefore 
corresponds  to  2  vols,  of  vapour  like  ordinary  ether  O^H^O. 

§1362.  If  chlorohydrie  ether  be  passed  through  an  alcoholie 
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solution  of  Bulf  hydrate  of  sulphide  of  potassium  KS^HS,  and  be 
distilled,  a  much  more  volatile  liquid  is  obtained,  the  composition 
of  which  is  represented  by  C^H^Sg ;  and  which  is  therefore  alcohol 
C^H^O,  with  2  equiv.  of  sulphur  substituted  for  2  equiv.  of  oxygen. 
It  may  be  called  Bulfhydric  alcohol^  and  its  formida  may  also  be 
written  C.H^S,HS,  regarding  it  as  a  compound  ether  of  sulf  hydric 
ether  G.H^S.  It  has  been  called  mercaptan^  on  account  of  its  pro- 
perty of  combining  with  oxide  of  mercury,  {mercurium  captans,) 

This  compound  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  in  a  water-bath  a 
mixture  of  a  solution  of  sulf  hydrate  of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphovinate  of  lime.  The  receiver  should, 
in  all  cases,  be  cooled,  because  the  product  is  very  volatile : 

KS,HS+Ca0,(CX0>2S0,)=C,H3S,HS+K0,S0,+Ca0,S0,. 

The  substance  is  freed  from  a  small  quantity  of  sulf  hydrio  acid 
by  distilling  it  over  red  oxide  of  mercury. 

Sulf  hydric  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  very  disagreeable  and 
penetratms  alliaceous  smell :  its  density  is  0.84 ;  it  solidifies  at 
about  — 7.b°,  and  boils  af  +96.8°  ;  the  density  of  its  vapour  being 
2.14,  so  that  its  equivalent  G^H^SjHS  is  represented  by  4  volumes, 
like  that  of  alcohol. 

Sulf  hydric  alcohol  forms,  with  the  metallic  oxides,  compounds  in 
which  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulf  hydric  acid  is  replaced  by  1  equiv. 
of  metal,  and  these  compounds  have  been  called  mercaptides.  The 
most  interesting,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, is  the  mercaptide  of  mercury,  which  may  be  called  sulpJuh 
mercuric  alcohol.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sulf  hydric  alcohol  is  gradually  poured  upon  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
when  they  combine  with  elevation  of  temperature,  while  a  white 
substance  is  formed.  It  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and,  on 
cooling,  separates  into  white,  pearl-like  spangles,  of  which  the  for- 
mula is  G4H3S,HgS.  This  substance  melts  at  about  185°,  and  de- 
composes above  248°.  Treated  with  sulf  hydric  acid  it  yields  sul- 
phide of  mercury  and  sulf  hydric  alcohol. 

If  sulf  hydric  alcohol  be  poured  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  nUphoplumbic 
alcohol  Cfi^SjFhS  is  formed. 

When  sulf  hydric  alcohol  is  heated  with  potassium,  hydrogen  b 
disengaged,  and  a  sulphopotasne  alcohol  C^U^S,KS  is  formed : 

CAS,HS+K=C^H3S,KS+H. 

A  solution  of  the  product  in  alcohol  yields,  on  evaporation,  a  white 
granular  substance ;  and  the  salt,  when  treated  with  acids,  yields  a  salt 
of  potassa  and  sulf  hydric  alcohol.  When  mixed  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  sulphomercuric  alcohol  is  formed.* 
By  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  2  parts  of  pentasul- 

*  These  bodies  maybe  Tiewed  m  sulf  hydrates  oosjugate  with  2C^U^—J,  C.  B. 
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phide  of  potassium  ES^  with  3  parts  of  sulphovinate  of  lime,  water 
and  a  peculiar  etherial  liquid  pass  over,  by  washine  which  with 
water,  and  distilling  it  over  chloride  of  calcinm,  a  liquid  resnltB 
of  a  very  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour,  boiling  at  808.8^,  and  of 
which  the  formula  is  €^1138,. 

On  heating  an  excess  of  sulf  hydric  alcohol  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  the  liquor  becomes  red,  from  the  production  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  dcutoxide  of  nitrogen  which  dissolves  in  it,  but  it  loses 
its  colour  when  heated,  and  after  some  time  an  oleaginous  liquid 
separates  from  it.  Nitric  acid  is  gradually  added,  until  the  sulf- 
hydric  alcohol  is  entirely  decomposed;  after  which  the  liquid  is 
diluted  with  water,  and,  after  having  washed  the  oleaginous  sub- 
stance several  times,  it  is  distilled.  This  new  substance  is  without 
colour,  of  an  extremely  disagreeable  odour,  of  the  density  1.24; 
and  it  boils  at  about  266°,  but  not  without  alteration.  Its  com- 
position is  represented  by  the  formula  0^11,8,80, ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  a  compound  ether,  formed  by  the  combination  of  sulf 
hydric  ether  with  sulphurous  acid. 

When  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  sulf  hydric  alcohol  is 
prolonged  until  the  oxidizing  action  ceases,  an  acid  compound  is 
obtained,  which  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  bases ;  and  from  the 
analyses  which  have  been  made,  the  formula  of  the  salt  of  baryta 
would  be  BaO,fC^H3S,0,)+HO. 

§  1363.  If  ciilorohydric  ether  be  passed  through  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulphocarbonate  of  sulphide  of  potassium  KS,CS^  a 
sulphocarbonic  ether  0^1138,08,  which  corresponds  to  carbonic 
ether  C^H^OjCOg  is  formed.  After  having  allowed  the  substances 
to  act  for  some  time,  the  liquor  is  heated  to  drive  off  the  excess  of 
chlorohydric  ether,  and  it  is  treated  with  water ;  when  a  liquid  of 
an  alliaceous  smell,  heavier  than  water,  separates  from  it,  which 
new  substance  is  sulphocarbonic  ether  CJI^SjCSg. 

A  Bulphocyanohydric  ether  €^1138,  C^NS  is  obtained  by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphovinate  of  lime  and  sulpho* 
cyanide  of  potassium,  both  in  concentrated  solution.  The  product, 
purified  by  washing,  and  then  by  distillation,  is  a  colourless,  yeiy 
limpid  liquid,  of  the  density  1.020,  boiling  at  294.8^.  Its  equivar 
lent  is  represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

SeUnohydric  Ether  C^H^Se. 

§  1364.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  selenide  of  potassium  with 
sulphovinate  of  potassa ;  but  its  properties  are  little  Known. 

Tellurohydric  Ether  C^H,Te. 

§  1365.  By  projecting  telluride  of  potassium  into  a  hot  solution 
of  sulphovinate  of  baryta,  and  then  distilling,  a  liquid  is  obtained 
of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  heavier  than  water,  very  poisonous,  and 
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which  boils  above  212^.  It  is  tellurohydric  ether;  and  oxidizes 
slowly  in  the  air,  depositing  tellurous  acid. 

PRODUCTS  OP  THB  OXIDATION  OP  ALCOHOL  AND  ETHER. 

§  1366.  When  alcohol  and  ether  are  subjected  to  a  very  powerful 
oxidizing  action,  they  are  completely  consumed,  and  converted  into 
water  and  carbonic  acid ;  while,  when  the  oxidizing  action  is  less 
powerful,  they  are  converted  into  acetic  acid  C^H^O^HO,  in  which 
case  they  lose  2  equiv.  of  hydrogen,  which  form  water  with  2  equiv. 
of  oxygen  given  off  by  the  oxidizing  substance,  while  the  2  equiv. 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  equiv.  of  oxygen,  also  given  off  by 
the  oxidizing  reagent.     We  thus  have 

C.H^O  +40=C^H,0„H0+H0, 
or  C,H,0,HO+40=C^H,03,HO+2HO. 

When  the  oxidizing  action  is  still  more  feeble,  it  is  limited  to  the 
abstraction  of  a  single  equiv.  of  hydrogen,  and  to  its  replacement 
by  1  equiv.  of  oxygen,  which  furnishes  aldehyde  G^H^O^  according 
to  the  formulae 

C,H,0+20=C,H,0,+H0, 

and  C,H,0,HO+20=.C,H,0,+2HO. 

Aldehyde  C^H^O,. 

§  1367.  Aldehyde  is  formed  under  a  number  of  circumstances,  in 
which  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  compound  ethers  are  subjected  to 
oxidizing  agencies ;  while  the  best  method  of  preparing  it  consists  in 
distilling  in  a  retort,  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  4  parts  of  water,  4  parts  of  alcohol  at 
0.80,  and  6  parts  of  finely  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese.  The 
retort  should  only  be  one-third  filled,  because  the  mixture  swells 
considerably  during  the  operation ;  and  a  cooling  apparatus,  through 
which  very  cold  water  passes,  and  a  receiver  surrounded  by  a  re- 
frigerating mixture  are  fitted  to  the  retort.  When  the  reaction 
appears  to  be  terminated  in  the  retort,  the  liquid  which  condensed 
in  the  receiver  is  withdrawn  and  distilled  at  two  different  times 
over  an  equal  weight  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  liquid  obtained 
is  composed  of  aldehyde,  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  water,  and 
acetic  and  formic  ether.  In  order  to  obtain  the  aldehyde,  it  is 
poured  into  ether  saturated  with  ammoniacal  gas;  when  white 
crystals,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  aldehyde  and  ammonia 
NH3,C^H^0a  are  separated.  The  crystals  are  dissolved  in  their 
own  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  introduced  into  a  retort 
fumishea  with  a  receiver  cooled  by  a  refrigerating  mixture,  while 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its  volume  of  water  is  poured  through 
the  tubulure.  On  distilling  it  over  a  water-bath,  a  liquid  is  ob- 
tained which,  when  distilled  over  melted  chloride  of  calcium,  yields 

pure  aldehyde. 
Vol.  n.— 2  V 
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Aldehyde  is  a  colourless,  very  limpid  liquid,  of  a  miffoeatiiig 
odour,  and  its  density  is  0.790  at  64.4^,  while  it  boils  at  71.3^,  the 
density  of  its  vapour  being  1.479,  and  its  equivalent  C^H-O,  there- 
fore corresponding  to  2  vol.  of  vapour.  It  dissolves,  in  all  propor- 
tions, in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  bums  with  a  white  flame,  and 
exerts  no  action  on  vegetable  colours.  Aldehyde  readily  absorhB 
oxygen  from  the  air,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  is 
converted  into  acetic  acid,  which  transformation  is  eficcted  by  all 
oxidizing  agents :  thus  oxide  of  silver  is  reduced  by  a  solation  of 
aldehyde,  the  metallic  silver  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and 
covermg  them  with  a  glittering  coatmg ;  and  nitrate  of  silver  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  if  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  be  added. 
Alkalies  decompose  aldehyde,  forming,  together  with  other  products, 
a  brown  resinous  matter,  which  reaction  is  often  indicated  as  being 
characteristic  of  aldehyde. 

Pure  and  anhydrous  aldehyde,  preserved  for  some  time  in  a  tabe 
hermetically  closed,  undergoes  isomeric  modifications,  differing  s^ 
cording  to  the  temperature.  At  32°  it  is  converted  into  a  c^tal- 
line,  colourless,  and  transparent  substance,  which  melts  at  o5.6^, 
and  boils  at  201.2°.  The  density  of  its  vapour  being  three  times 
greater  tlian  that  of  aldehyde,  its  formula  may  be  assumed  to  be 
G^H^gOg.  It  has  been  called  elaldehyde.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
external  temperature  range  from  59°  to  68°,  elongated  prismatic 
crystals,  which  finally  fill  the  tube,  are  developed  in  the  aldehyde, 
and  which  volatilize  at  248°  without  melting.  This  second  isome- 
ric modification  of  aldehyde  has  been  called  metaldehydey  and  the  ^ 
density  of  its  vapour  is  unknown. 

Aldehyde  is  also  formed  whenever  alcohol  is  burned  imperfectly 
in  contact  with  the  air ;  for  example,  when  that  liquid  is  dropped 
upon  metallic  plates  heated  to  482°,  or  when  a  wick  soaked  in 
alcohol  is  lighted,  and  extinguished  as  soon  as  the  greater  portion 
of  the  alcohol  has  evaporated ;  when  the  wick  is  carbonized,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  vapour  of  alcohol  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ignited  portions  is  imperfectly  burned,  and  yields  aldehyde,  which  is 
known  by  its  suffocating  smell.  A  large  quantity  of  aldehyde  is 
also  produced  in  the  experiment  of  Davy's  flameless  lamp,.  (§1169.) 

When  chlorine  is  passed  through  diluted  and  cold  alcohol,  chloro- 
hydric  acid  and  aldehyde  only  are  formed,  the  chlorine  then  exert- 
ing an  oxidizing  agency  on  the  alcohol,  by  decomposing  the  water 
and  combining  with  its  hydrogen :  aH.O,HO+2Cl+HO-2HCl+ 

C,H,0, 

Acetic  Acid  C^H,0„nO. 

§  1368.  Alcohol,  when  pure,  or  merely  diluted  with  water,  does 
not  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  while  the  combination  is 
readily  effected  in  the  presence  of  certain  substances  the  chemical 
elements  of  which  do  not  interfere,  as,  for  example,  very  finely  di- 
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dded  platinnm,  which  metal  may  cause  the  oxidation  of  a  large 
quantity  of  alcohol  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.     In 
order  to  perform  the  experiment,  a  capsule  a  (§g.  678)  containing 
^  platinum-black  is  placed  on  a  plate,  and  the 

capsule  is  covered  with  a  large  bell-glass  hay- 
ing an  opening  o  at  the  top,  and  which  rests  on 
three  small  wooden  wedges,  to  allow  the  air  to 
enter  from  beneath;  and  finally,  a  funnel  b 
having  a  lon^  and  delicate  neck  c  is  introduced 
into  the  openmg.  By  pouring  alcohol  into  the 
funnel,  the  liquid  drops  on  the  platinum  con- 
tained in  the  capsule,  and  while  a  slight  eleva- 
Fig.  678.  ^  ^j^^  Qf  temperature  ensues,  vapours  which  con- 
dense and  trickle  down  the  sides  of  the  glass  are  developed  therein. 
The  liquid  thus  formed  on  the  bottom  of  the  plate  is  nearly  pure 
acetic  acid ;  but  there  is  produced  at  the  same  time,  1st,  a  certain 
quantity  of  aldehyde,  easily  recognised  by  its  smell ;  2dly,  a  peculiar 
substance  called  acetal ;  and  Sdly,  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  ether, 
arising  from  the  reaction  of  the  acetic  acid  on  the  undecomposed 
alcohol. 

If  the  acid  liquor  be  saturated  with  chalk  and  distilled,  there  is 
obtained  in  the  receiver,  water  holding  in  solution  aldehyde,  acetic 
ether,  and  acetal.  K  this  new  liquid  be  digested  with  its  own  weight 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  latter  combines  with  the  water  and  acetic 
acid,  and  etherial  liquid  separates,  which  is  again  distilled,  the  first 
/  portions  which  pass  over  being  rejected,  because  they  contain  a  large 
amount  of  aldehyde,  while  the  last  portions  are  pure  acetal.  Acetal 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  167°,  of  a  density  of  0.844,  and  so- 
luble in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  composition  corresponds  to  the  for- 
mula C14H4O4,  and  it  maybe  regarded  as  being  formed  by  the  union 
in  a  single  group  of  three  molecules  of  ether,  one  of  them  having 
been  modified,  under  the  oxidizing  influence,  by  the  substitution  of  1 
equiv.  of  oxygen  in  the  place  of  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen,  30^1130+20= 
C,^^0.+HO. 

§  1369.  The  oxidation  of  alcohol  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  is  also  effected  by  organic  ferments,  and  in  general  by 
all  albuminous  substances,  upon  which  mysterious  action  is  based 
the  conversion  of  spirituous  liquors  into  vinegar,  that  is  to  say,  into 
acetic  acid.  Wines  of  certain  vintages,  rich  in  albuminous  matter, 
soon  turn  sour  in  the  air,  and  become  vinegar ;  which  change  new 
wines  undergo  much  more  rapidly  than  the  old,  because  the  latter 
are  freed  from  albuminous  substances,  which  coagulate  and  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  make  them  fer- 
ment, they  must  be  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  be 
exposed  to  the  air.  What  has  just  been  said  of  wines  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  other  alcoholic  liquors,  and  even  ix>  solutions  of  sugar 
mixed  with  yeast  and  exposed  to  the  air.    During  the  acid  ferment- 
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atioQ  of  alcoholic  liquors,  a  mncilaginoiu  anbatanoe,  wliieh  gnatlj 
sssiet^  this  fermentation,  is  separated,  and  which,  oonnsting  ehiefij 
of  albaminous  matter,  is  called  the  mother  of  vinegar. 

In  order  that  acetification  may  progress  rapidly,  the  alcoholie 
liquor  muBt  be  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  and  present  s  laige 
surface  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  These  conditioiiB  w  M- 
filled  on  a  large  scale  by  using  an  alcoholic  liquor  containing  1  part 
of  alcohol  to  8  or  9  parts  of  water,  and  adding  about  j^  of  fenoent- 
able  liquor,  such  as  beet-juice,  potato-Juice,  or  small  beer,  when  the 
liquor  thus  prepared  is  dropped  into  barrels  (fig.  679)  filled  with 
beech  shavings.  Tho  lower  part  of  the  barrel  iB  pierced  with  ktc- 
ral  holes  a,  and  the  upper  part  with  other  holes  h,  h,  while  »  talm 
bottom  ede  forms  a  vat,  into  which 
the  alcoholic  liquor  is  poured.  IDid 
false  bottom  has  a  great  number  of 
holes,  through  which  pass  piecea  of 
twine,  having  a  knob  on  the  end  to 
prevent  them  from  slipping  tfaroneh. 
The  alcoholic  liquor  flows  along  tM 
twine,  and  dropping  on  the  ahanngi, 
spreads  into  &  thin  layer,  and  pre- 
sents a  large  surface  to  the  ondii- 
i  ing  action  of  the  air,  oxidation  bong 
eficcted  by  means  of  the  ferment  con- 
tained in  the  liquor  and  the  albumi- 
^'^-  *''^'  nous  substances  in  the  wood,  while\ 

the  temporature  rises  und  produces  a  current  of  air  which  enten  at 
the  lower  lioles  a  and  escapes  through  the  upper  ones  b.  Oxidation 
is  80  rapid  that  when  the  liquid  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  baird, 
it  frequently  no  longer  contains  any  alcohol,  but  if,  after  one  p»- 
sage,  tlie  alcohol  is  not  completely  converted  into  acetic  acid,  it  is 
passed  thronf;h  a  second  time.  The  presence  of  acetic  acid  itself 
assists  the  acetic  fermentation,  for  which  reason  the  fresh  shavings 
to  be  used  are  previously  left  for  some  time  in  concentrated  vine- 
par.  The  temperature  of  the  barrel  also  exerts  great  influence,  and, 
if  it  be  too  cool,  heated  alcuholic  liquor  must  be  added  to  bring  the 
temperature  to  between  SC°  and  97°. 

The  acid  liquors  tlius  obtained,  which  constitute  common  table- 
vinegar,  are  dilute  solutions  of  acetic  acid,  containing  in  addidon 
the  uon-fermcntable  principles  which  exist  in  alcoholic  liqnon. 
I'ure  acetic  acid  is  obtained  from  this  liquid  by  distillation,  a  very 
weak  acid  first  passing  over,  while  the  following  portions  contun 
more  acid,  and  the  latter  are  richer,  but  are  generally  deterionted 
by  the  products  of  the  decompoi^ition  of  foreign  substances.  The 
richer  liquors  are  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  crystalliied 
acetate  of  soda  is  separated  by  evaporation,  and  then  d 
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by  Bulphuric  acid,  more  or  less  dilute,  according  to  the  desired 
strength  of  the  noetic  acid. 

§  1370.  Acetic  acid  is  now  largely  obtained  from  the  acid  liquors 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  which  yields  very  complicated 
prmlucts :  carbonic  ncid  gas,  oxide  of  cnrbon,  protocarburetted  hy- 
drogen, water  eoutaimng  acetic  acid  in  solution,  a  volatile  liquid 
culled  fpirit  of  wood,  some  other  soluble  substances,  and,  lastly, 
a  black,  pitchy  portion.  The  solution  of  impure  acetic  acid  is  called 
in  the  ar\s  p^roUgneous  acid;  and  in  order  to  separate  acetic  acid 
from  it,  it  is  first  saturated  with  chalk,  which  furnishes  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lime  decomposable  by  sulphate  of  soda,  acetate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  lime  being  formed,  which  tatter,  being  but 
slightly  soluble,  is  nearly  wholly  deposited.  The  solution  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to  400  or  480°,  a 
temperature  which  doos  not  affect  the  acetate,  but  decomposes  the 
cmpyreumatic  substances  with  which  it  is  mLxed.  Three  parts  of 
roasted  acetate  of  soda  being  then  treated  in  a  distilling  vessel  with 
9.7  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  third  of  the  liquid  which  distils  over, 
consisting  of  a  weaker  acetic  acid,  is  set  aside,  vrhilo  the  other  two- 
thirds,  which  are  composed  of  very  concentrated  acid,  always  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  free  the  product 
frAm  which  it  is  distilled  over  anhydrous  acetate  of  soda.  The  acetic 
acid  thus  obtained,  having  not  yet  reached  its  greatest  degree  of 
concentration,  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature  hy  surrounding  with 
ice,  or  better  still  bv  a  refrigerating  mixture,  tne  vessels  contain- 
ing it;  when  the  acid,  at  its  maximum  of  concentration  C^HjO„HO. 
nets  in  a  crystaUine  mass,  and  the  more  watery  acid  is  decanted. 
The  cryatallixed  acid  is  remclted  and  again  cooled,  when  only  one- 
half  of  the  product  is  congealed,  and  the  liquid  portion  being  de- 
canted off,  the  solid  acid  may  be  considered  us  having  attained  its 
maximum  of  concentration. 

1 1371.  Acetic  acid,  monohydrated,  or  at  its  maximum  of  concen- 
tration C,H,0,,HO,  is  solid  at  low  temperatures,  but  melts  at  60,8°. 
The  acid  liquid  may  be  cooled  often  to  32°  and  below,  without  crys- 
talliaing,  and  the  bottle  may  even  be  shaken  without  causing  crya- 
tallixation ;  but  if  a  small  glass  point  be  introduced,  a  etrstal  is 
immediately  formed  at  the  end  of  the  point,  and  the  whole  mass 
gradually  crystallizes ;  the  temperature  rapidly  rising  to  60.8°,  and 
remaining  stationary  until  the  solidification  is  complete.  The 
density  of  monohydrated  liquid  acetic  acid  is  1.063  at  64.4°,  and 
its  smell  is  sharp  and  penetrating,  while  its  taste  is  highly  acid ; 
but  in  this  state  of  concentration  it  exerts  a  vesicating  action  and 
ruses  blisters  on  the  skin.  It  boils  at  248°,  the  density  of  its 
vapour  being  2.00 ;  but  it  ia  necessary  to  measure  the  density  at  a 
very  high  temjierature,  because  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  differs 
considerably  from  the  laws  of  permanent  gases  at  temperatures 
*  ich  exceed  but  slightly  its  boiling  point,  (1234.)    The  cq,idTalent 
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C,HjOj,HO  is  repreBented  by  4  volumes  of  Taponr,  like  that  of 
alcohol. 

Acetic  acid  mixes  with  water  in  all  proponions;  and  for  the  first 
quantities  of  water  added,  the  acid  liquor  acquires  a  density  greater 
than  that  of  the  monohjdrated  acid ;  the  maximum  of  density  which 
corresponds  to  the  acid  C,HjO,+3H0  being  1.070.  By  adding 
larger  quantities  of  water  the  density  diminifihca,  and  the  hydrometer 
can,  therefore,  not  he  used  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  acetic  liquids. 

Chlorine  acta  powerfully  on  acetic  acid,  forming,  when  the  latter 
is  in  the  monobydrated  state  C,H,0„HO  a  now  acid  C,C1,0„UO, 
called  ehloracetia  add,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  anhydrous  acid 
is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine;  while,  if  tlie  acid 
"is  further  diluted  i\ith  water,  the  chlorine  exerta  an  oxidizing  action 
by  decomposing  the  water,  and  the  acetic  acid  is  converted  into 
oxalic  and  then  into  carbonic  acid. 

Ordinary  nitric  acid  acts  but  feebly  on  acetic  acid,  even  when 
assisted  by  heat. 

g  1372.  Acetic  acid  forms,  with  bases,  a  numerous  series  of  salts, 
several  of  which  are  applied  in  the  arts.  They  are  generally  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  some  dissolve  in  alcohol;  and  the  acid  forms  fre- 
quently several  salts  with  the  same  base. 

All  the  acetates  are  decomposed  by  heat,  but  the  decomporados 
takes  place  at  very  different  temperatures,  and  its  product*  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  base.  The  acetates  formed  by  the 
easily  reducible  metallic  oxides,  such  as  the  oxides  of  silver  and 
mercury,  leave  a  metallic  residue,  and  evolve  a  portion  of  their 
acetic  acid  unchanged,  while  another  portion  of  the  acid  is  com- 
pletely consumed  by  the  oxygcTi  given  off  by  the  metallic  oxide,  and 
yields  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  acetates  formed  by  the  more 
powerful  bases,  as  the  alkaline  acetates,  leave  as  a  residue  nn  alka- 
line carbonate,  the  acetic  acid  being  converted  into  a  neutral  vola- 
tile liquid  C,H,0,  called  acetone,  or  'pyroacetie  tpirit;  which  reaction 
is  expressed  by  the  following  equation: 

NaO,  0,11.0, =NaO,  C  0, + 0,H.O. 

Acetates  formed  by  bases  of  medium  strength,  as  oxide  of  lead, 
undergo  a  comphcated  decomposition :  unchanged  acetic  add  and 
acetone  are  both  disengaged  at  once,  while  the  carbonic  acid  arising 
from  the  portion  of  decomposed  acetic  acid  is  disengaged  or  remains 
combined  with  the  base,  according  to  the  temperature. 

Lastly,  when  the  metallic  oxide  of  moderate  strength  is  easily 
reduced,  as  oxide  of  copper,  a  portion  of  the  acetic  acid  is  consnmtd 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  and  yields  carbonic  acid,  while  the 
residue  of  the  distillation  is  composed  of  metal,  or  suboxide. 

Acetic  acid  forms  two  crystallizable  salts  with  potassa :  the  ntutral 
acetate  KO,C,H,0,  and  the  bmacetate  KO,C,H,0,-J-HO,C,H,0,; 
the  former  of  which  is  obtained  by  saturating  acetic  acid  by  car- 
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bonate  of  potassa  and  evaporating  the  liquor.  The  salt  crystallizes 
with  difficulty  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  and,  if  it  be  dis- 
solyed  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  and  evaporated,  crystals  of  the 
binacetate  are  obtained,  which  is  deliquescent,  melts  at  298.4°,  and 
at  892^  yields  monohydrated  acetic  acid,  furnishing  the  means  of 
preparing  very  pure  acid. 

Acetate  of  %oda  NaO,C4H30,+6HO.  It  has  been  seen  that  this 
salt  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-vinegar. 
It  crystaUises  in  large  colourless  and  transparent  prisms,  which  are 
often  remarkable  for  the  great  sharpness  of  their  faces.  It  has  a 
cool  and  saltish  taste,  and  dissolves  in  3  parts  of  cold  water  and  6 
of  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  first  dissolves  in  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, but  soon  parts  with  it;  while,  if  further  heated,  it  undergoes 
Igneous  fusion  without  decomposition,  which  begins  to  ensue  only 
at  a  degree  of  heat  approaching  a  dull  red. 

Acetate  of  ammonia  (NH3,H0),C4H30„  which  is  obtained  by  the 
direct  combination  of  ammonia  with  acetic  acid,  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  is  used  in  medicine.  When  boiled,  it  loses 
a  portion  of  its  ammonia  and  is  converted  into  binacetate. 

Acetate  of  baryta  BaO,C^H30,+3HO  forms  brilliantly  white 
prismatic  crystals,  which  readily  part  with  2  equiv.  of  water  at  a 
slightly  elevated  temperature. 

Acetate  of  lime  produces  only  confused  crystallizations,  resem- 
bling cauliflowers. 

Acetate  of  alumina  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  or  lead,  until  no 
precipitate  is  thrown  down ;  and  the  solution,  which  then  contains 
acetate  of  alumina,  is  used  in  dyeing.  In  order  to  separate  the 
salt  from  it,  the  liquor  must  be  evaporated  in  vacuo,  because,  when 
heated,  acetic  acid  is  disengaged ;  when  the  acetate  of  alumina  re- 
mains in  the  form  of  a  gummy  mass,  without  any  appearance  of 
crystallization. 

The  properties  of  the  acetates  of  lead  and  copper,  which  are  of 
important  application  in  the  arts,  have  already  been  sufficiently  de- 
tailed when  treating  of  those  metals. 

When  concentrated  acetic  acid  is  poured  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  subnitrate  of  mercury  Hg,0,NO.,  anhydrous  white  crystalline 
lamell»  of  eubacetate  of  mercury  Ug^OjC^H^Oj  are  deposited  on 
cooling.  Bed  oxide  of  mercury  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and 
the  liquid  yields  by  slow  evaporation  beautiful  colourless  crystals  of 
frotoacetate  of  mercury  HffO,C.HjO^,  which  dissolves  without  change 
m  cold  water,  but  on  boilmg  deposits  perfectly  pure  red  oxide  of 
mercury. 

Acetate  of  silver  AffO,C^H303  is  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonato 
of  silver  in  acetic  acid;  and  as  it  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water, 
it  may  also  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition,  by  pouring  nitrate 
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of  silver  into  a  solution  of  acetate  of  soda.    If  the  liquors  are  con- 
centrated, the  acetate  of  silver  is  deposited  on  cooling. 

Acetic  Ethevy  QJlfi.QJlJdy 

§  1373.  Acetic  ether  is  formed  by  the  direct  reaction  of  acetic  aeil 
on  alcohol,  but  the  combination  is  effected  with  difficol^,  becaoN  it 
is  necessary  to  use  anhydrous  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  at  its  maziiinm 
of  concentration,  and  pour  back  again  into  the  retort  the  liqinr 
which  has  passed  over  in  distillation;  and  the  formation  of  acetic 
ether  is  much  more  rapid  if  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  be 
added.  The  best  method  of  preparing  this  ether  consists  in  pouring 
a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  o  of  ib- 
solute  alcohol,  or  10  parts  of  anhydrous  acetate  of  soda,  or  20  parti 
of  acetate  of  lead,  into  a  retort,  and  distilling  as  long  as  any  etherial 
liquor  passes  over,  the  product  being  collected  in  a  well-cooled  r^ 
ceiver.  The  liquor  is  poured  upon  dried  pulverized  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  abstracts  the  greater  portion  of  water  from  the  aeetie 
ether,  and  combines  with  tne  free  acetic  acid  which  passes  over  in 
distillation.  The  supernatant  liquid  stratum  is  decanted,  and  dis- 
tilled over  chloride  of  calcium,  which  takes  up  the  alcohol ;  but  tlw 
complete  purification  of  acetic  ether  is  very  dMcuIt,  because  it  eoni- 
bines  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compomid, 
which  is  destroyed  only  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Acetic  ether  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  an  agreeaUe 
ether-like  smell,  and  of  the  density  0.907  at  32°.  It  boils  at  165.2^, 
and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  2.920,  its  equivalent  C^H^OjC^^O, 
being  therefore  represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour.  It  mixes  in 
all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolves  in  7  parts  of 
water.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Sulphacetic  Acid  C^H^0^,2S0,. 

§  1374.  By  bringing  into  contact  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  and 
monohydrated  acetic  acid  C4H,0,H0,,  the  two  acids  combine  and 
form  a  compound  acid.  The  liquid  is  diluted  with  water  and  satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  baryta,  when  the  free  sulphuric  acid  fomu 
insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  while  the  sulphacetic  acid  yields  % 
soluble  sulphacctate  of  baryta.  The  liquor,  when  evaporated, 
affords  crystals  of  the  formula  2BaO,(C^Hp^,2SO,)+HO,  and  which 
part  with  their  water  without  decomposition.  If  the  baryta  be  m- 
cipitated  from  sulphacctate  of  baryta,  by  sulphuric  acid  poured  m 
by  drops,  or  if  a  solution  of  sulphacctate  of  lead  be  decomposed  bj 
sulf  hydric  acid,  an  acid  liquid  results,  which  on  evaporation  y^B 
deliquescent  crystals,  melting  at  143.6°,  and  solidifying  in  a  erp- 
talline  mass  on  cooling.  At  a  more  elevated  temperature  the 
sulphacetic  acid  is  decomposed. 

Crystallized  sulphacetic  acid,  placed,  in  vacuo,  over  anhydnw 
phosphoric  acid,  gives  off  one  equivalent  of  water,  and  then 
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ihe   formula   CJa^O^,2SOj+2HO ;   the   2  equivalents  of  water 
which  it  retains  Deing  basic. 

Acetone  C,H,0. 

S 1375.  It  has  been  said  (§  1372^  that  the  alkaline  acetates  yield 
acetone  when  they  are  decomposed  by  heat ;  but  the  best  method 
of  preparing  it  consists  in  heating  a  mixture  of  2  kilog.  of 
acetate  of  lead  with  1  kilog.  of  finely  powdered  quicklime,  in  an 
earthen  retort,  or  in  the  iron  bottles  used  for  the  transportation 
of  mercury ;  the  temperature  being  gradually  raised  to  a  dull  red- 
heat.  The  liquor  condensed  in  the  receiver  is  rectified  over  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  then  allowed  to  rest  for  several  days  on  melted 
chloride  of  calcium ;  after  which  it  is  distilled,  the  &:st  }  only  of 
the  product  beine  collected,  while  the  other  fourth  contains,  besides 
a  stiU  large  quantity  of  acetone,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
substance,  boiling  at  248^,  and  which  has  been  called  dumcuin. 

Acetone  is  a  very  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  odour ; 
and  its  density  is  0.792,  while  it  boils  at  182.1^,  the  density  of  its 
vapour  being  2.022 ;  so  that  its  equivalent  C,H,0  is  represented 
hj  2  volumes  of  vapour.  The  formula  of  acetone  may  be  written 
Cf,H,Os  or  C0H.O,HO,  in  which  case  its  equivalent  is  represented 
by  4  volumes  of  vapour  like  that  of  alcohol.  It  bums  with  a  bril- 
lumt  flame ;  and  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  while  chloride  of  calcium  and  caustic  potassa  readily  abstract 
its  water. 

S 1876.  On  mixing  acetone  with  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated 
Bolphuric  acid,  heat  is  evolved,  and  the  mixture  turns  brown,  while 
the  smell  of  sulphurous  acid  is  perceived  at  the  same  time ;  and  if 
the  liquor  be  then  diluted  with  water  and  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  baiTta,  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  is  separated,  and  a  soluble 
salt  of  baryta,  which  crystallizes  in  pearly  lamellss,  is  obtained. 
The  formula  of  the  salt  is 

2BaO,(C,H,0,2SO,)+HO; 

its  equivalent  of  water  being  removed  by  drying. 

If  the  acid  liquor  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  salt  of 
lime  is  obtained : 

2CaO,(CeH30,2SO,)+HO. 

If  a  smaller  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  be  used,  for  example,  by 
treating  two  volumes  of  acetone  with  1  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  a 
soluble  salt  of  baryta  is  still  obtained  by  saturating  with  carbonate 
of  baryta,  but  which  contains  only  one-half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  preceding  acid,  and  only  1  equivalent  of  base.  The  formula  of 
this  salt  is  BaO(CeH30,S03)+HO. 

§  1877.  By  distilling  2  volumes  of  acetone  and  1  volume  of  sul- 
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phuric  acid,  two  Dew  products  result,  meaityUn  C,H,  and  ntentu 
ether  C.H.O. 

The  mesityleD  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  distilled  liquid,  from 
which  it  13  separated  with  a  pipette,  and  shaken  several  times  with 
pure  water,  and  then  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium.  Mesitylea 
IS  an  oleaginous,  colourless  liquid,  of  an  alliaceous  odour,  lighter  than 
water,  and  boiling  at  276.8°. 

§  1S78,  Impure  meaitio  ether  is  obtained  by  treating  acetone  with 
sulphuric  acid ;  while  it  is  obtained  in  a  very  pure  state  by  decom- 
posing the  chlorohydric  ether  CgH,Cl  of  acetone  hy  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa.  To  effect  this,  the  ctbcr  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and,  after  having  heated  it,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  is  added 
until  an  alkaline  reaction  is  produced ;  when,  on  diluting  the  Uquor 
with  water,  an  etherized  liquid  separates,  forming  the  upper  stratuio, 
which  is  drawn  off  by  a  pipette,  washed  several  times  with  water, 
and  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  ia  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  248°,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcotioi,  zxA  its 
formula  is  C,HjO. 

§1379.  On  passing  chlorobyrdric  acid  gas  through  acetone,  it 
dissolves  largely  in  it,  and  a  brown  oleaginous  liquid  results,  which 
is  to  be  digested  for  some  time  over  litharge  to  remove  the  free 
chlorohydric  acid ;  after  which  it  is  washed  several  times  with  water, 
and  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium.  This  liquid  is  the 
chlorohydric  ether  of  acetone  C,II,C1,  but  it  ia  difficult  to  obtain  it 
pure  by  this  method,  and  it  is  more  easily  effected  hy  pouring  into 
1  part  of  acetone,  cooled  hj  ice,  2  parts  of  perchloride  of  phospborm 
FClg,  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  timo.  It  is  then  treated  with 
water,  which  causes  the  separation  of  the  chlorohydric  ether  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  oleaginous  liquid.  It  cannot  be  distilled,  because 
it  is  destroyed  by  heat ;  and  the  alkaline  liquids  decompose  it,  even 
water  effecting  decomposition  after  some  time. 

Concentrated  nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  on  acetone,  forming 
several  products,  the  nature  of  which  is,  however,  not  yet  sufficiently 
understood. 

§  1380.  From  the  nature  of  its  compounds,  acetone  will  be  seen  to 
resemble  alcohol,  if  its  formula  bo  written  C,HgOj.  But  the  aeid 
CjHjOiSSOj,  which  may  be  assimilated  with  sulphovinic  acid,  differs 
from  it  hy  saturating  2  equivalents  of  base,  white  sulphovinic  acid 
saturates  only  one.  Sulphovinic  acid,  chlorohydric  ether,  and  the 
compound  ethers  of  alcohol  reproduce  alcohol  when  boiled  with 
alkaline  liquids ;  while  the  corresponding  products  of  acetono  do  not 
yield  acetone  under  the  same  circumstances.  When  the  vapour  of 
alcohol  is  passed  over  hydrated  potassa  heated  to  about  500°, 
acetate  of  potassa  is  obtained ;  but  under  the  same  circumstances 
acetone  docs  not  yield  an  acid  corresponding  to  acetic  acid.  Lastly, 
no  Gompoond  ether  has  hitherto  been  obtained  with  acetone. 
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Cacodyl  Series. 

§1881.  By  distilling,  in  a  retort  famished  with  a  receiver,  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  anhydrous  acetate  of  potassa  and  arsenious 
acid,  a  liquid  product  is  obtained,  called  at  first  Cadet' 8  liquidy  then 
aleariinj  and  lastly  oxide  of  cacodyl;  and  which  ignites  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  possesses  many  other  remarkable  properties. 
The  composition  of  this  substance,  supposed  to  be  pure,  corresponds 
to  the  formula  C^H^AsO.  It  behaves  in  its  chemical  reactions  like 
the  oxide  of  a  radical  G^H^As,  playing  a  part  analogous  to  that 
of  cyanogen,  and  has  been  called  cacodyl.  This  radical  enters 
into  a  great  number  of  other  compounds,  as  shall  presently  be 
described.'*' 

In  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  this  substance  changes 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  its  poisonous  action  on  the  animal 
economy,  great  caution  must  be  used  in  preparing  it;  and  the 
retort  should  be  hermetically  fitted  to  the  receiver,  which  must  be 
famished  with  a  tube  to  conduct  the  vapours  out  of  the  laboratory. 
At  the  close  of  the  operation  the  receiver  contains  3  strata  of  liquid; 
the  middle  one,  which  is  brown  and  of  an  oleaginous  consistence, 
consiBts  of  impure  oxide  of  cacodyl,  and  is  decanted  by  means  of  a 
riphon  filled  with  water,  and  conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle 
filled  with  boiled  water.  It  is  shaken  several  times  with  the  water, 
which  is  then  poured  off  and  replaced  by  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  oxide  of  cacodyl.  By  pouring  the  alcoholic  solution  into  boiled 
water,  the  oxide  of  cacodyl  is  again  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle ;  and  the  supernatant  water 
bemg  rapidly  removed,  the  access  of  air  is  prevented  by  a  rapid 
current  of  hydrogen  which  is  passed  into  the  bottle.  The  latter  is 
then  closed,  after  having  introduced  into  it  chloride  of  calcium  in- 
tended to  absorb  the  water  and  alcohol;  and  the  liquid  is  first 
decanted  in  a  tubulated  retort  traversed  by  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
and  to  which  a  receiver  is  fitted ;  and  is  then  distilled,  still  keeping 
up  the  current  of  hydrogen,  when  pure  oxide  of  cacodyl  is  obtamel 
as  a  colourless,  very  fiuid  liquid.  It  has  a  strong  and  very  disa- 
greeable smell,  is  very  poisonous,  and  its  density  is  1.46.  It  soli- 
difies at  ^9.4°,  and  bous  at  about  802°,  the  density  of  its  vapour 
being  7.8,  and  1  volume  of  the  gaseous  substance  therefore  consist- 
ing of 

2  vol.  of  vapour  of  carbon 0.552 

6    «       hydrogen 0.662 

\    ^^       vapour  of  arsenic 5.185 

\    «       oxygen 1.688 

7.977 
and  its  equivalent  G^H^O  is  represented  by  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

*  The  discoTery  of  cacodyl,  and  the  masterly  inTestigation  of  all  the  compounds 
of  tUi  radical,  is  wholly  due  to  Robert  Bunsen. — W,  L,  F. 
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The  chemical  reaction  which  prodoces  it  la  represented  b;  the 
following  equation : 

2(K0,C,H,0,) + A80,=2(KO,COO  +2C0,+ C,H,AbO. 

Oxide  of  cacodyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  dissolves  largely  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulphur  without 
any  change,  while  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  decompose  it 
rapidly.  It  combines  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  and  forms  a 
crystalline,  deliquescent  compound,  which  dissolves  in  water,  yield- 
ing an  acid  liquid. 

By  pouring  a  dilute  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  into  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  oxide  of  cacodyl  a  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  a  simple  combination  of  oxide  of  cacodyl  with  chloride  of 
mercury,  according  to  the  formula  Cjn,AsO,2HgCl,  and  which 
dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  again  separates  from  it  in  crystals  . 
on  cooling.     Bromide  of  mercury  forms  an  analogous  compound. 

Oxide  of  cacodyl  dissolves  in  several  acids,  with  which  it  appears 
to  plaj  the  part  of  a  weak  base.  By  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  cacodyl  in  nitric  acid  a  white  crystalline  precipi- 
tate b  formed,  of  which  the  formula  is  3CjH,AsO,(AgO,NO,), 

S  1382.  Exposed  to  the  air,  oxide  of  cacodyl  becomes  heated  and 
incandescent,  its  combustion  being  complete,  while  thick  vapours  of 
arsenioiis  acid  are  formed.  But  if  cacodyl  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  water  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oxygen  is  slowly  absorbed,  and 
arsenious  acid,  a  peculiar  etherial  substance,  and  a  more  oxy- 
genated product  of  cacodyl,  eaeodylic  acid,  are  formed.  By  addlne 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  the  eaeodylic  acid  is  dissolved ;  and 
by  evaporating  the  solution  and  treating  with  boiling  alcohol,  the 
alcoholic  liquor  deposits,  on  cooling,  eaeodylic  acid  in  colourless 
cyatals.  This  snhstance,  which  is  inodorous  and  nearly  tasteless, 
does  not  change  in  the  air,  and  is  poisonous,  but  less  so  than  arse- 
nious acid.  It  is  decomposed  at  446°  without  distilling ;  its  formula 
is  C,H,AsO,+H0;  and  it  combines  with  bases  without  yielding 
crystallizabte  salts.  Protochloride  of  tin  and  phosphorous  acid 
abstract  its  oxygen  and  restore  it  to  the  state  of  oxide  of  cacodyl. 

5  1383.  By  distilhng  with  highly  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid 
the  compound  of  oxide  of  cacodyl  with  chloride  of  mercury,  a  chlo- 
ride of  cacodyl  C,HgAsCI  is  obtained,  which  should  be  brought  into 
contact  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  quicklime,  and  then  redistilled. 
Chloride  of  cacodyl  is  a  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  a 
sharp  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  all  pro- 
portions in  alcohol.  It  resists  a  temperature  of  —49°  without  be- 
coming solid,  and  boils  at  a  little  above  212°,  its  vapour  becoming 
incandescent  in  contact  with  the  air.  Nitrate  of  silver  wholly 
abstracts  its  chlorine  and  reproduces  oxide  of  cacodyl.  When 
oxide  of  cacodyl  is  treated  with  gaseous  chlorohydric  acid,  chloride 
of  cacodyl  is  also  formed,  but  a  portion  ia  precipitated  in  combina- 
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tion  with  the  water  formed.  The  density  of  the  vapour  of  chloride 
of  cacodjl  is  4.86 ;  and  its  equivalent  corresponds,  therefore,  to  4 
Tolumes  of  vapour. 

A  bromide  and  iodide  of  cacodyl  may  be  obtained  by  similar 
processes. 

Chloride  of  cacodyl  is  partially  decomposed  by  contact  with 
water,  a  combination  of  8  equiv.  of  oxide  of  cacodyl  with  3  equiv. 
of  chloride  of  cacodyl  being  formed,  which  is  volatile,  and  boils  at 
228.2^,  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  5.35,  so  that  it  is  formed 
of  8  vol.  of  vapour  of  chloride  of  cacodyl  and  1  vol.  of  oxide  of 
cacodyl  without  condensation.  The  bromide  and  iddide  of  cacodyl 
yield  similar  compounds. 

By  adding  perchloride  of  platinum  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chloride  of  cacodyl,  a  brick-red  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is, 
probably,  a  simple  combination  of  the  two  substances ;  while,  if  the 
liquid  be  boiled,  the  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  yields  a  liquor 
from  which  neither  the  platinum  nor  the  chloride  of  cacodyl  can  be 
precipitated  by  reagents  which  commonly  produce  that  effect.  This 
new  compound  is  a  true  base  which  forms  crystallizable  compounds 
with  several  acids. 

§  1884.  A  sulphide  of  eacodyl  G^H^AsS  is  obtained  by  distilling 
chloride  of  cacodyl  with  sulfhydrate  of  sulphide  of  barium,  when 
sulfhydric  acid  is  disengaged,  while  water  and  the  sulphide  of 
cacodyl  pass  over  in  distiUation,  the  latter  of  which  is  purified 
hj  digesting  it  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
then  distilling  it  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  Sulphide  of  cacodyl  is 
a  colourless  bquid,  which  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines  di- 
rectly with  sulpnur  and  forms  a  more  sulphuretted  compound, 
which  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  dissolving  it  in  ether.  It 
rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  then  forms  several  com- 
pounds, among  which  cacodylic  acid  is  observed.  Chlorohydric 
acid  decomposes  sulphide  of  cacodyl,  disengaging  sulfhydric  acid, 
while  chloride  of  cacodyl  is  formed ;  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids 
also  decompose  it,  a  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  oxide  of  cacodyl 
bemff  formed. 

Tne  density  of  the  vapour  of  sulphide  of  cacodyl  is  8.39,  and  its 
formula  therefore  corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

§  1885.  0}/anide  of  eaeodyl  C^H^AsCy  is  obtained  by  distilling 

oiide  of  cacodyl  with  cyanide  of  mercury,  when  oxide  of  mercury 

remains  in  the  retort,  while  the  cyanide  of  cacodyl  distils  over  and 

forms,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  receiver,  an  oily  stratum, 

which,  on  cooling,  assumes  a  crystalline  appearance.     The  crystals 

are  pressed  between  several  folds  of  tissue-paper,  and  distilled  over 

baiyta.     Cyanide  of  cacodyl  melts  at  90.5^,  boils  at  284°,  and  is 

Init  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  largely  so  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

It  is  an  excessively  poisonous  substance,  the  vapour  of  which  it 
Vol.  IL— 2  W 
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is  very  dangerous  to  inhale,  and  it  oxidizes  rapidlj  in  the  air.  The 
density  of  its  vapour  is  4.55,  and  its  equiyalent  is  represented  by 
4  volumea  of  vapour, 

g  1386.  By  heating,  protected  from  the  air,  cleanly  scraped  boc 
vrith  chloride  of  cacody),  the  metal  is  attacked  without  any  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen,  and  a  white  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  on 
treating  which  with  water  to  dissolve  the  chloride  of  zinc,  an  olea- 
ginous liquid,  heavier  than  water,  separates,  which  is  digested  for 
some  time  with  highly  polished  zinc,  and  then  distilled  after  having 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  over  chloride  of  calcium  anQ 
quicklime.  T^jis  substance,  which  is  cacodyl,  the  radical  of  all  the 
compounds  just  described,  consists  of  a  colourless,  highly  refracting 
liquid,  still  more  inflammable  than  the  oxide  of  cacody),  which  it 
closely  resembles:  it  solidifies  at  212°,  and  boils  at  about  338°. 
Exposed  to  a  feeble  cnrrent  of  air,  it  forms  a  thick  cloud,  and  is 
first  converted  into  oxide  of  cacodyl,  and  then  into  cacodylic  add. 
Sulphur,  chlorine,  and  bromine  combine  directly  with  it,  and  form 
sulphide,  chloride,  and  bromide  of  cacodyl. 

The  density  of  its  vapour  is  7.28,  and  its  eqnivalent  C^H,Ab  cor- 
responds to  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

The  product*  of  cacodyl  present  a  double  interest,  first  as  organic 
substances  of  wliich  arsenic  is  the  chief  constituent,  and  secondly, 
because  they  belong  to  the  small  number  of  organic  substances  in 
which  the  existence  of  a  compound  radical  has  been  proved,  which, 
when  isolated,  reproduces,  \i-^  direct  combination,  all  the  substances 
of  the  scries. 


Action  of  Ohlorine  on  Chlorohydric  Ether. 
S1387.  In  a  badly  lighted  situation,  chlorine  exerts  no  action  on 
chlorohydric  ether;  while  in  a  bright  light,  or  atill  better,  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  reaction  ensues  with  development  of  heat, 
chlorohydric  acid  being  disengaged,  while  an  cthcrial  liquid  con- 
denses. When  any  considerable  quantity  of  this  liquid  is  to  be 
prepared,  the  apparatus  is  arranged  as  represented  in  fig.  680.  Into 
the  flask  A  is  introduced  alcohol  saturated  with  chlorohjdrio  add 
gas,  or  merely  a  mixture  of  eR|ual  volumes  of  alcohol  and  highly 
fuming  chloroiiydric  acid  of  commerce.  The  gas  is  passed  througn 
a  first  washing-bottle  B  containing  water,  then  throngh  a  second 
bottle  C  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  lastly  through  a. 
third  bottle  D  again  containing  water.  Into  another  flask  I  is  in- 
troduced peroxide  of  manganese  and  chlorohydric  acid  to  generate 
the  chlorine,  which  ia  washed  in  the  water  in  the  bottle  H.  The 
two  gases  are  conveyed,  by  two  tubes,  the  orifices  of  which  are  op- 
posite to  each  other,  into  the  flask  E,  having  three  tubulures,  the 
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lower  of  which  passes  into  Uie  liottlti  F  intended  to  collect  the  least 
volatile  portion  of  the  product,  while  the  moat  volatile  portion  col- 
lects in  the  bottle  G,  which  should  be  well  cooled.     The  Bask  E  in 
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which  the  two  gases  unite  should  bo  exposed  to  the  sun,  at  least  in 
the  coniuienccment  of  the  operation ;  for  when  the  reaction  ia  onoe 
established,  it  continues  in  the  shade,  and  docs  not  cease  with  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  chlorohydrio 
ether  in  excess  as  regards  the  chlorine,  as  otherwise  the  latter  wonld 
exert  a  subsequent  action  on  the  first  product  and  produce  a  second 
one  more  chlorinated.  It  ia  moreover  difficult  to  avoid,  in  an  ope- 
ration which  lusts  for  a  long  time,  the  formation  of  a  smiill  quantity 
of  this  product,  unless  the  operation  be  continued  in  the  shade; 
but,  as  it  is  less  volatile,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  remains  in  the  first 
reoeiving-bottlc.  The  liquid  is  washed  several  times  with  water, 
and  then  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  over  quicklime,  in  order  to  en- 
tirely deprive  it  of  water  and  chlorohydrio  acid.  The  first  drops 
whicli  pass  over  in  distillation  should  be  rejected,  because  they  often 
cont^  a  small  quantity  of  unaltered  chlorohydric  ether,  wHch  re- 
mains in  solution ;  and  the  last  fourth  is  also  set  aside  because  it 
may  contain  a  small  proportion  of  more  highly  chlorinated  pro- 
ducts. 

The  formula  of  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  C,H,C1,;  and  it  ifl 
monochlorinated  chtorohi/dric  ether,  presenting  the  same  composition 
as  Dutch  liquid,  the  taste  and  smell  of  which  it  exactly  resembles. 
The  density  of  its  vapour  is  also  exactly  the  same,  3.42 ;  while  its 
boiling  ijoint  is  very  different,  for  monochlorinated  chlorohydric 
ether  boils  at  147.2°,  while  Dutch  liquid  boils  at  180.5°.  These 
two  substances  also  differ  entirely  in  their  chemical  reactions :  thus, 
an  aleohohc  solution  of  potassa  immediately  decomposes  Dutch 
liquid  when  cold,  chloride  of  potassium  being  formed  and  monochlo- 
'  latcd  bicurburettcd  hydrogen  C^H,C1  Reengaged.     Nothing  nmi- 
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lar  occurs  in  monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether;  and  if  this  sub- 
stance be  distilled  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  a  yer^ 
small  fraction  only  of  it  is  changed,  without  producing  monochlori- 
nated bicarburetted  hydrogen.  Dutch  liquid  is  acted  on  immedir 
ately,  when  cold,  by  potassium,  hydrogen  being  disengaged,  while 
chloride  of  potassium  and  monochlorinated  bicarburetted  nydrogen 
are  formed ;  but  in  monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  potassium  preserves  its  metallic  brilliancy.  Dutch  liqmd 
differs  therefore  from  its  isomeric,  monochlorinated  chlorohyoric 
ether,  in  the  fact  that  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  1  equivalent 
of  chlorine  exist  in  the  compound  in  quite  different  conditions.  In 
the  reactions  just  described,  these  two  elements  behave  as  if  they 
existed,  in  Dutch  liquid,  in  the  state  of  chlorohydric  acid;  for 
which  reason  some  chemists  have  assigned  to  Dutch  liquid  the  for- 
mula C^H^CljHCl,  and  to  monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether  the 
formula  C^H^Clg,  which  perfectly  represents  the  difference  of  the 
chemical  reactions. 

§  1388.  By  causing  chlorine  to  act  gradually  and  with  the 
assistance  of  solar  light  on  monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether, 
with  the  precautions  described  in  the  preparation  of  the  various 
degrees  of  chlorination  of  Dutch  liquid,  the  following  products  are 
obtained : 

Bichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether C^HjCl,,  isomeric  with 

monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid ; 
Terchlorinated  chlorohydric  ether C^HjjCl^,  isomeric  with 

bichlorinated  Dutch  liquid ; 
Quadrichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether C^HCl,,  isomeric  with 

terchlorinated  Dutch  liquid ; 
Perchlorinated  chlorohydric  ether C^Cl,,    identical  with 

perchlorinated  Dutch  liquid,  or  sesquichloride  of  carbon. 

The  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  chlorohydric  ether 
is  therefore  the  same  as  that  afforded  by  Dutch  liquid :  it  is  crys- 
tallyzcd  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  the  properties  of  which  have  been 
described,  (§  1838.)  The  three  products  C^HjCL,  C^H,C1^  and 
C^HCl,  derived  from  chlorohydric  ether,  differ  entirely  in  their  phy- 
sical properties  from  the  isomeric  products  obtained  from  Dutch 
liquid ;  and,  in  fact, 

Bichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether C^HjCl,  boils  at...  167.0*^ 

Monochlorinated  Dutch  liquid "  "  239.0® 

Terchlorinated  chlorohydric  ether...  C^H.Cl^     "  216.6® 

Bichlorinated  Dutch  liquid "  "  276.0® 

Quadrichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether  C^HCl.      "  294.8® 

Terchlorinated  Dutch  liquid "         "  807.4® 

The  last  product,  the  sesquichloride  of  carbon,  which  is  common 
to  both  series,  boils  at  356^. 
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The  difference  between  the  boiling  points  of  j^meric  chlorinated 
products  of  chlorohydric  ether  and  Dutch  liquid  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller,  as  the  quantity  of  chlorine  substituted  for  the  hydro- 
gen increases ;  and  lastly,  it  is  reduced  to  nothing  in  the  perchlo- 
rinated  products,  which  are  identical :  thus 

The  difference  of  ebullition  between  monochlorinated  chloro- 
hydric ether  and  Dutch  liquid  is 71.0^ 

Between  bichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether,  and  monochlori- 
nated Dutch  liquid,  it  is 72.0® 

Between  terchlorinated  chlorohydric  ether  and  bichlorided 
Dutch  liquid,  it  is. 59.4® 

Between  quadrichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether  and  terchlori- 
nated Dutch  liquid,  it  is 12.6® 

Lastly,  between  identical  perchlorinated  products,  it  is  ne- 
cessarily      0.0® 

§  1389.  Bichlorinated  and  terchlorinated  chlorohydric  ethers  differ 
Tery  distinctly  in  their  chemical  reactions  from  their  isomerics, 
monochlorinated  and  bichlorinated  Dutch  liquid.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
ducts derived  from  Dutch  liquid  yield,  with  an  alcholic  solution  of 
potassa,  the  former,  bichlorinated  bicarburetted  hydrogen  CJB,G1^ 
the  latter,  terchlorinated  bicarburetted  hydrogen  U4HCL ;  while  the 
iaomeric  products  derived  from  chlorohydric  ether  afford  no  similar 
results:  they  resist  the  action  of  potassa,  and,  after  a  long  time,  sub- 
stitutions of  oxygen  for  chlorine  alone  are  formed.  The  differences 
exhibited  in  this  chemical  reaction  by  the  two  isomeric  series  is 
therefore  perfectly  explained  by  writing  the  products  derived  from 
Dutch  licjuid  C,H,C1„HC1  and  C,HC1„HC1. 

Quadrichlorinated  chlorohydric  ether  and  its  isomeric  terchlori- 
nated Dutch  liquid  exhibit  also  remarkable  differences  in  their 
chemical  reactions ;  the  latter  substance  being  readily  acted  on  by 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  and  yielding  perchlorinated  bicar- 
buretted hydrogen  C^Cl^  or  chloride  of  carbon ;  while  quadrichlori- 
nated chlorohydric  ether  is  much  more  easily  acted  on  by  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  than  the  products  which  preceded  it, 
but  the  reaction  is  far  from  being  as  simple  as  that  exerted  on  its 
isomeric. 

§1390.  Chlorohydric  ether  mf^  be  regarded  as  being  derived 
from  a  carburettea  hydrogen  C4H0,  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
obtained,  and  which,  in  its  constitution,  would  differ  from  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen,  which  we  assumed  (§1339)  as  the  starting  point  of  the 
series  of  Dutch  liquid,  and  we  should  then  have  the  following  series : 

Carburetted  hydrogen  unknown C^H^,  density  "  boils  at  " 

Chlorohydric  ether C,H,C1    "    0.840    "     64.5® 

Monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether.  C^H^Cl,  "    1.174    "  147.2® 

BieUorinated  "  "      C.HCl,    «    1.372    "  167.0® 

8w2  *      ^ 
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TercUorinated  chlorohydric 

ether C^HsCI^  density  1.580  boils  at  215.6" 

Quadrichlorinated  chlo.  ether..  C^HCl,       "    1.644        "     294.8* 
Perchlorinated         "        "     C^^  "        "  "     856.0* 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Chlorine  en  Ether  Cfifi. 

§  1391.  Ether  is  very  violently  acted  on  by  chlorine,  the  temper- 
ature rising  considerably,  while  the  substance  turns  black  and 
ignites,  if  the  chlorine  be  in  too  great  c]^uantity,  and  if  the  apparatns 
is  exposed  to  the  sun.  By  operating  in  a  darkened  room,  and  ex- 
hausting the  action  of  the  chlorine  by  elevating  even  slightly  the 
temperature  toward  the  close  of  the  operation,  a  product  is  obtained 
which  may  be  regarded  as  bichlorinated  ether^  for  its  formula  ii 
G^HjGljO.  It  is  a  colourless,  oleaginous  liquid,  of  a  smell  resem- 
bling fennel ;  and  its  density  is  2.5,  while  it  decomposes  at  about 
284^  without  boiling.  Heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potaasii 
chloride  of  potassium  and  acetate  of  potassa  are  formed,  from  the 
following  equation : 

C,H30C1,+3K0=2KC1+K0,C,H,0„ 

the  2  equiv.  of  chlorine  are  therefore  replaced  by  2  equiv.  of  oxygen. 
By  heating  bichlorinated  ether  in  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid 
gas,  chlorohydric  acid  is  disengaged,  and,  if  it  be  sufficiently  heated, 
an  oleaginous  liquid,  the  greater  portion  of  which  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing, passes  over  in  distillation.  This  substance  is  removed,  pressed 
between  several  folds  of  tissue-paper,  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alco- 
hol. On  cooling,  crystals  of  the  two  substances  are  separated, 
which  are  again  crystallized,  until  only  the  prismatic  forms  of  a  single 
species  are  obtained.  The  composition  of  the  substance  then  cor- 
responds to  tlie  formula  C^HjS^O,  and  is  derived  from  the  primitive 
substance  C^HjCljO,  bichlorinated  ether,  by  2  equiv.  of  sulphur 
being  substituted  for  2  equiv.  of  chlorine ;  and  it  is  therefore  ether 
C^HjO  of  which  2  equiv.  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  2 
equiv.  of  sulphur,  or  hisulphuretted  ether.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  decomposed  at  about  248°,  without  distilling.  An  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa  decomposes  it,  forming  sulphide  of  potassium 
and  acetate  of  potassa : 

C,H3S,0+3KO=2KS+KO,C,H,0^ 

Alcoholic  liquors  which  have  been  used  in  the  purification  of 
bisulphurettcd  ether  deposit,  after  evaporation,  yellow  aciculse  of 
the  formula  C^IIjGlSO,  which  consist  of  bichlorinated  ether,  in 
which  a  single  equivalent  of  chlorine  has  been  replaced  by  1  eqniv. 
of  sulphur. 

§  1302.  By  arresting  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether  at  a  suitable 
moment,  the  liquid  contains  a  large  quantity  of  monoehlorinated 
ether  CJI^CIO,  which  is  particularly  formed  when  chlorine  and 
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vapour  of  ether  in  excess  are  introduced  into  a  flask  exposed  to  dif- 
fused light,  and  the  liquid  obtained  is  distilled,  dividing  the  pro- 
ducts into  fractions,  when  the  first  portions  which  pass  over  in  dis- 
tillation contain  a  large  amount  of  ether  and  chlorohydric  ether, 
while  the  monochlorinated  ether  G4H4CIO  does  not  distil  before 
about  856°.  This  product  is  often  formed  in  large  quantities  in  the 
preparation  of  Dutch  liquid  when  the  bicarburetted  hydrogen  be- 
comes loaded  with  vapours  of  ether. 

The  preparation  of  pure  chlorinated  ethers  is  often  very  difficult, 
and  would  be  almost  impossible  if  carried  on  in  the  sun.  A  large 
quantity  of  chlorohydric  ether  is  necessarilv  formed  in  this  prepara- 
tion, from  the  reaction  which  the  chlorohydric  acid,  arising  from  the 
combination  of  the  chlorine  with  the  hy(£rogen  abstracted  from  the 
ether,  exerts  on  the  unaltered  ether  CJlfi ;  and  if  the  operation  be 
carried  on  in  a  darkened  place,  the  chlorohydric  ether  is  disengaged 
almost  entirely,  without  being  ultimately  attacked  by  the  chlorine ; 
which  would  not  be  the  case  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  because  the 
chlorohydric  ether  would  then  be  attacked  by  the  chlorine,  and 
yield  chlorinated  chlorohydric  ethers,  much  less  volatile,  and  which 
would  remain  dissolved  in  the  chlorinated  ethers. 

§  1393.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  ether  does  not  stop  at  bichlori- 
nated  ether  C4H3G1,0,  but  continues,  if  the  experiment  be  made  in 
the  sun,  furnishing  liquids  richer  and  richer  in  chlorine,  and  corre- 
spondinglv  poor  m  hydrogen.  By  exhausting  the  action  of  the 
chlorine,  by  pouring  the  highly  chlorinated  liquid  into  large  bottles 
filled  with  ary  chlorme,  and  exposed  to  intense  solar  light,  there  are 
found  white  crystals,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  forms  and  their 
site,  consisting  of  perchlorinated  ether  C^Gl^O,  in  which  all  the 
hydrogen  of  ether  U^HX)  has  been  replaced  by  chlorine.  Perchlo- 
rmated  ether  melts  at  156.2°,  and,  when  heated  to  572°,  it  does  not 
boil,  but  is  decomposed  into  sesquichloride  of  carbon  C^CIq,  and  a 
liquid  product  of  the  formula  G^Cl^O,,  consisting  of  chlorinated 
dSiehyd.  The  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

20401,0=0,01^+ C4OI4O,. 

When  perchlorinated  ether  is  heated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
monosulphide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  potassium  and  a  new  com- 
pound of  the  formula  O4OI3O  are  found,  which  substance  evidently 
Delongs  to  the  series  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  C.H,;  3  equiv.  of 
chlorine  having  replaced  8  of  hydrogen,  and  1  eqmv.  of  oxygen  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  the  last  equiv.  of  hydrogen.  Treated  with 
chlorine,  in  the  sun,  the  substance  O4OI3O  reproduces  perchlorinated 
ether  0,01,0.  The  two  substances  0,01,0  and  0,01,0  present, 
therefore,  relations  precisely  similar  to  those  existing  between  the 
two  chlorides  of  carbon  0,01^  and  0,01,,  the  first  of  which  belongs 
to  the  series  of  chlorohydric  ether,  and  the  second  to  that  of  bicar- 
buretted hydrogen. 
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It  is  essential,  in  order  to  obtain  pure  perchlorinated  etiier,  to 
expose  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  ezcesSi  influenced  by  the  sdir 
rays,  only  ether  already  completely  chlorinated  in  the  shade  and 
freed  from  ether  and  chlorohydric  ether ;  as  otherwise  large  quan- 
tities of  chloride  of  carbon  G.Gl^,  which  would  remain  mixed  wiA 
the  chlorided  ether,  would  be  mevitably  formed. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  operate  npon  anhydroos  ether,  and  widi 
perfectly  dried  chlorine,  for,  if  water  be  present,  it  is  entirely  de- 
composed by  the  chlorine,  and  its  nascent  oxygen  exerts  an  oximsng 
action  on  the  ether,  (§  1366,)  forming  aldehyd  OJEI^O^  and  ooue- 
quently  causing  the  products  of  the  action  of  chlorme  on  aldehyd  to 
be  mixed  with  those  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  ether  C^H^O. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Svlfhydric  Ethers  G^H^. 

§  1394.  Sulf  hydric  ether  is  powerfully  acted  on  by  chlorine,  with 
disengagement  of  chlorohydric  acid,  and  it  even  ignites  when  pro- 
jected into  a  bottle  filled  with  gaseous  chlorine.  After  attaeUng 
the  sulf  hydric  ether  by  chlorine,  in  a  darkened  place,  and  intro- 
ducing the  chlorine  slowly,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  an  elevation 
of  temperature,  the  apparatus  is  exposed  to  the  sun  as  soon  aa  the 
action  ceases,  and  chlorine  passed  through  until  chlorohydric  add 
is  no  longer  disengaged.  The  liquid  is  exposed  in  vacuo  near  a  cnp 
filled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  which  absorbs 
the  chlorine  and  chlorohydric  acid  it  contains;  and  there  remains  a 
yellow  liquid,  of  an  extremely  disagreeable  and  persistent  smeU,  of 
the  density  1.673,  and  which  decomposes  at  about  820°.  Its  for^ 
mula  is  C^HGl  S,  and  it  constitutes  quadrichlorinated  Bulfhydric 
ether :  intermediate  products  probably  exist,  but  they  have  not  yet 
been  discovered. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Alcohol  QJlfi^. 

§  1395.  Chlorine  acts  very  powerfully  on  alcohol,  and  yields  vot 
various  products,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  alcohol.  We 
shall  suppose  the  most  simple  case,  that  in  which  the  alcohol  is 
anhydrous,  and  admit  that  the  chlorine  is  perfectlv  dry.  Alcohol 
absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine,  without  any  disengagement  of 
chlorohydric  acid,  if  its  temperature  be  kept  sufficiently  low ;  and 
if,  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  water  be  poured  on  the  prodnct, 
an  oleaginous  liquid  is  separated  from  it,  which  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  is  a  mixture  of  several  chlorinated  substances: 
this  substance  is  called  chloralcoholic  oil,  but  the  substances  com* 
posing  it  arc  unknown.  If  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol  be 
indefinitely  continued,  an  oily  liquid  soon  separates,  which  gradually 
increases,  and  finally  constitutes  the  whole  mass.  This  liquid, 
which  is  also  very  complex,  is  gently  heated,  in  order  to  disengan 
the  very  volatile  products,  such  as  chlorohydric  ether  and  its  highlf 
chlorinated  products,  which,  if  they  remained  in  the  mixturei  would 
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be  sabseqnentlY  transformed  into  chloride  of  carbon  O^GIg.  The 
action  of  the  cnlorine  is  continued,  the  temperature  elevated,  and 
it  is  terminated  by  the  assistance  of  the  solar  rays.  The  liquid 
obtained  should  be  mixed  with  3  or  4  times  its  volume  of  sulphuric 
add,  and  the  bottle  is  shaken  several  times,  after  which  its  contents 
are  distilled  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  of  this  distillation 
is  again  distilled  in  a  tubulated  retort  furnished  with  a  thermo- 
meter, and  the  first  products,  containing  a  large  amount  of  chlo- 
rohydric  acid,  are  rejected,  the  product  distilling  at  201.2^  being 
separately  collected,  which  forms  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  suffocat- 
ing odour,  and  exciting  to  tears.  Its  densitv  is  1.502,  and  its  com- 
position corresponds  to  the  formula  G.HGI3O, :  it  is  called  chloral^ 
but  is  only  terchlorinated  aldehyd.  Its  equivalent  corresponds  to 
4  volumes  of  vapour. 

The  formation  of  chloral  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol,  is 
explained  in  the  following  manner: — The  formula  of  anhydrous 
alcohol  is  G^H^O,,  while,  in  the  majority  of  its  reactions,  it  behaves 
like  a  compound  of  ether  G^H^O  and  w  ater  HO ;  and  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  alcohol  yields  the  same  products  as  if  it  acted  on  a 
mixture  of  1  equivalent  of  ether  and  1  equivalent  of  water :  it  first 
exerts  an  oxidizing  action,  by  decomposing  the  equivalent  of  water, 
and  the  product  of  this  action  is  aldehvd  G^H.O^  which  is  in  fact 
obtained  in  large  quantity  during  the  nrst  penods  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  alcohol,  and  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  But  if 
the  action  of  the  chlorine  continues,  as  there  is  no  more  water,  the 
previous  oxidizmg  action  is  replaced  by  a  chlorinating  action,  by 
which  the  substance  loses  hydrogen  and  gains  equivalent  quantities 
of  chlorine ;  the  reaction  ceasing,  even  in  the  most  intense  solar 
heat  of  our  climate,  at  the  moment  when  the  substance  still  retains 
1  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  chloral  G^HGl^Og. 
The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

G,H,0,H0+8G1-G,HC1,0,+5HG1. 

Chloral  should  therefore  be  considered  as  terchlorinated  aldehyd. 
It  has  hitherto  been  in  vain  attempted  to  remove  directly  by  chlorine 
the  eqtdvalent  of  hydrogen  which  remains  in  terchlorinatea  aldehyd, 
so  as  to  produce  qiiadrichlorinated  or  perchlorinated  aldehyd 
G^Gl^O^  although  this  substance  has  been  indirectly  obtained,  it 
being  one  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  perchlorinated 
ether  G^G1,0,  by  heat,  (§  1393.) 

Chloral  dissolves  largely  in  water  without  decomposing,  and  if 

the  solution  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  concentrated  sulphuric 

add,  crystals  are  formed  consisting  of  a  combination  of  chloral 

with  water,  hydrated  chloral  G^HCLO^HO,  which  exhibits  the 

molecular  grouping  of  alcohol  G^H,0,UO.     Chloral  has  so  CTcat  an 

affinity  for  water  that  it  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  is  con- 

Yertea  into  crystals  of  hydrated  chloral.     The  crystals  may  be 
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aublimed  without  decomposing,  wHle  they  give  off  their  water  when 
they  are  distilled  with  concentrated  Bulpburic  acid,  and  allow  anhy- 
drouB  chloral  to  pass  over  in  distillation. 

Chloral  b  decomposed  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassa,  two  pro- 
ducts belonging  to  the  series  of  protocarhuretted  hydrogen  C,H^  being 
formed,  namely,  formic  acid  C,H,0,  and  chloroform  CjHCl, ;  and 
the  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation ; 

C.HCl30„H0 + KO =KO,C,HO, + C,HC1,. 
The  molecular  grouping  of  alcohol  is  therefore  doubled  in  this  case, 
and  produces  two  groups,  exhibiting  the  grouping  of  protocarburel- 
ted  hydrogen. 

When  anhydrous  chloral  is  left  for  some  time  in  a  tube  hermeti- 
cally closed  it  becomes  cloudy,  and  a  white  substance,  which  in- 
creases until  it  has  taken  the  place  of  tlie  whole  of  the  liquid,  is  de- 
posited on  the  sides  of  the  tube.  This  is  an  isomeric  modification 
of  chloral,  which  no  longer  presents  any  of  the  characteristic  proper- 
tiea  of  the  latter  substance :  thus  it  is  inodorous,  resembles  porcelain 
in  appearance,  and  no  longer  dissolves  in  water,  whence  it  has  been 
called  insoluble  chloral.  It  reproduces,  when  heated,  ordinary 
^-.        chloral,  which  distils  over.     If  the  tube  in  which  the 

^^T^  chloral   is   contained   be  shaped   as   represented  in 

^"^       ^^  fig.  681,  the  part  n,  in  which  the  chloral  is  solidified, 

*  p-    no]       ^"-7  ^^  heated,  and  the  liquid  chloral  obtained  in  the 

'^'       ■      part  6;    and  sbce  the  liquid  chloral  soon  solidifies 

again,  the  experiment  may  be  indefinitely  repeated  in  the  same  tube. 

It  b  important  to  remark  that  liquid  chloral  C^HCljO,  does  not 
correspond  exactly  to  aldehyd,  for  its  equivalent  b  represented  by 
4  volumes  of  vapour,  while  that  of  aldehyd  C,H,0,  is  represented 
by  2  volumes.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  in  the  conversion 
of  aldehyd  into  terchlorinated  a,ldchyd  or  chloral,  each  molecule  of 
aldehyd  has  afforded  2  molecules  of  chloral,  or  rather  that  the  mole- 
cules, by  being  charged  with  chlorine,  have  separated  so  as  to  fill  a 
double  space.  If  the  first  hypothesb  b  correct,  insoluble  chloral 
may  possibly  present  the  molecular  grouping  of  aldehyd ;  while 
insoluble  chloral  may  possibly  also  correspond  to  one  of  the  isomeric 
modifications  of  aldehyd  described  §  1367 — to  elaldehyd  or  metal- 
dehyd. 

If  the  alcohol  conttuned  water,  or  if  the  chlorine  were  not  per- 
fectly dry,  the  reaction  might  be  still  more  complicated.  Supposing 
the  alcohol  to  contain  an  equivalent  of  water,  the  first  stage  of 
oxidation  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  water  would  not  slop  at 
the  formation  of  aldehyd  C,II^O„  but  would  convert  thb  substance 
into  acetic  aid  C,H,Oj. 

C,H,0,HO+HO-l-2Cl=C,HA+2HCI; 
and  at  a  later  period  during  the  stage  of  chlorination,  products  of 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid  would  be  formed. 
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But  again,  acetic  acid,  by  dissolving  in  unaltered  alcohol,  might 
prodnce,  particularly  under  the  influence  of  the  chlorohydric  acid, 
which  is  copiously  formed,  acetic  ether,  which  at  a  later  period 
would  form,  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  chlorinated  acetic  ether.  It 
will  hence  be  seen  how  complicated  these  products  may  become,  and 
it  would  be  often  impossible  to  disentangle  the  reactions,  unless 
guided  by  theory. 

Lastly,  if  the  alcohol  were  very  hydrated,  the  oxidizing  stage 
would  continue  until  the  alcohol  was  wholly  converted  into  water 
and  carbonic  acid. 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Aldehyde  QJlfi^ 

§  1396.  From  what  has  been  just  said  concerning  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  alcohol,  there  remains  but  little  to  add  touching  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  aldehyde.  By  causing  chlorine  to  act  on  aide- 
hyde  C^H^O,,  a  large  quantity  of  chloral  C^HC1,0,  is  obtained,  which 
18  mixed  with  other  less  volatile  products,  which  have  not  yet  been 
examined.  They  are  probably  the  chlorinated  aldehydes  U4ILCIO, 
and  C^H^Cl^O,,  which  a  more  prolonged  action  of  the  chlorine 
would  have  converted  into  chloral. 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Chlorine  on  Acetic  Acidj  C4H50j,HO. 

$  1897.  Chlorine  acts  powerfully  on  monohydrated  acetic  acid, 
and  at  last,  when  assisted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  deprives  it  wholly 
of  its  oxygen,  which  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine; a  crystallized  product  G4Gl303,HO,  or  chloracetic  add^  which  is 
powerfully  acid,  and  possesses  the  same  capacity  of  saturation  as 
acetic  acid,  being  formed.  Intermediate  chlorinated  compounds 
probably  exist,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  examined.  In  order  to 
prepare  chloracetic  acid,  ground-stoppered  bottles,  holding  5  or  6 
utreSi  are  filled  with  very  dry  chlorine,  and  into  each  is  poured  4  or 
5  grammes  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid,  after  which  the  bottles  are 
exposed  to  the  sun;  when  their  sides  soon  become  covered  with 
ci^tals,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  oxalic  and  chloracetic  acid, 
while  the  gas  in  the  bottle  is  formed  of  chlorohydric  acid  and 
chlorocarbonic  gas,  resulting  from  a  more  advanced  decomposition, 
which  takes  place,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of 
water  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  free  the  chlorine  and  the  sides  of 
the  flask.  The  crystals  being  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  in  vacuo  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxalic  acid 
crystallizes  first,  when  the  mother  liquid  is  decanted,  completely 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 
The  oxalic  acid  which  might  remain  is  decomposed  into  oxide  of 
carbon  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the  chloracetic  acid  distils  over,  but 
the  first  product  should  not  be  collected,  because  it  may  contain  a 
SBall  proportion  of  acetic  acid. 
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CUoracetic  acid  crystallizes  in  rhomboliedral  lameHap  or  in 
colourless  acicnlse,  deliquescent  in  the  air;  and  it  mdtB  at  113° 
and  boils  at  about  392^.  It  combines  vith  bases  and  farms  a  large 
number  of  soluble  and  crystallizable  salts. 

The  formula  of  chloracetate  of  potassa  is  KO,C^Cl,0,-h2HO. 

"       of  chloracetate  of  ammonia,  (XH^H0),C^C1,0,  +4H0. 

"       of  chloracetate  of  silver,       AgO,C^Cl50^ 

The  chloracetates  heated  with  an  excess  of  potassa  yield  chloro* 
form  and  an  alkaline  carbonate ;  and  if  the  action  be  prolonged,  tbe 
chloroform  is  itself  converted  into  formic  add.     We  have,  in  fkct, 

K0,C,Cl,0,+K0,H0=C,HCl,-f-2{X0,C0^) 

KO,C,Cl30s+5KO=KO,C,H03-)-2(KO,COJ+3KCL 

When  chloracetic  acid  is  treated  with  an  amalgam  formed  of  1 
part  of  potassium  and  150  parts  of  mercury,  it  is  converted  into 
ordinary  acetic  acid,  and  hydrogen  is  substituted  (pr  the  chlorine: 

C,Cl,0„HO+7K+2HO=KO,CAO.-h3KCl+3KO. 

§  1398.  Chloracetic  acid  forms  a  compound  ether,  cUoraeetie  ether 
C^fi^QJ<^0^  and  a  perchlarinated  chloracetic  ether  Cfilfi, 
C^C^Oj.  Chloracetic  ether  is  prepared  by  distilling  chloraoetie 
acid,  or  a  chloracetate,  with  a  mixture  of  al<M)hol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  diluting  the  distilled  product  with  water,  when  the  ether  sepa- 
rates in  the  form  of  oil.  By  expoang  it  to  the  sun  in  bottles  fiUed 
with  dry  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  an  oleaginous  product,  per- 
chlarinated chloracetic  ether j  which  boils  at  473 '^. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Compound  Ethert. 

§  1399.  Chlorine  acts  on  the  compound  ethers  and  removes  their 
hydrogen ;  the  hydrogen  removed  being,  in  all  cases,  replaced  by  an 
equivalent  quanti^  of  chlorine. 

The  first  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  ether  C-H,0,C^BLO.  consists 
in  removing  2  equiv.  of  hydrogen  from  simple  ether  C^H^O,  and 
replacing  them  by  2  equiv.  of  chlorine;  which  furnishes  a  bichhri- 
nated  acetic  ether  of  the  formula  C^H,C1,0,C^H^0,.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  and  yields  of  acetate  of 
potassa  and  chloride  of  potassium 

C,H,Cl,0,C,H,0,+4KO=2(KO,CAO,)+2Ka. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  chlorine  be  exhausted  by 
intense  solar  radiation,  perchlorinated  chloracetic  ether  results, 
C,C1,0,C,C1,0,. 

By  passing  chlorine,  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  into 
oxalic  ether  C^H,0,C,0,  until  chlorohydric  add  is  no  longer  disen- 
gaged, the  ether  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be 
punfied  by  pressing  it  between  tissue-paper.  This  is  perehlortnated 
ozaUe  ether  C fi\O^C  fi^  which  melts  at  291.2%  and  is  decomposed 
at  a  higher  temperature. 
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Carbonic  ether  C^H^O^GOa  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in 
diflfiiBed  li^ht  yields  chlorinated  ether  Cfi^ClfijCO^;  and  if  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  be  continued  under  the  influence  of  the  direct 
ra^  of  the  sun,  perchlorinated  carbonic  either  0^01^0,00,  is  ob- 
tained. 


§  1400.  By  comparing  together  the  numerous  compounds  derived 
from  alcohol,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
formed  by  means  of  the  molecule  of  ether  C^H^O,  or  that  of  alcohol 
C.H,0,HO,  in  which  the  hydrogen  or  oxygen  is  replaced  by  equi- 
yalent  quantities  of  other  elements:  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc. 
When  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  equivalent  quantities  of  chlorine, 
the  equivalent  of  the  derived  substance  is,  in  general^  represented 
by  the  same  number  of  volumes  of  vapour  as  the  substance  from 
wnich  it  is  derived,  as  in  the  chlorinated  products  derived  from 
chlorohydric  ether.  The  same  is  true  when  oxygen  is  replaced  by 
sulphur,  as  in  ether  G^H^O  and  sulf  hydric  ether  C^H^S.  In  these 
diflferent  cases  the  gaseous  volume  of  the  element  substituted  is  the 
same  as  that  of  which  it  takes  the  place.  But  when  oxygen,  the 
equivalent  of  which  is  1  vol.,  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  of  which  the 
equivalent  is  2  vol.,  the  equivalent  in  volume  of  the  substance  de- 
rived is  often  different  from  that  of  the  original  substance :  thus,  the 
eqmvalent  of  ether  C^H^O  is  2  vol.,  while  that  of  chlorohydric 
etner  is  4  vol.  Many  exceptions  to  these  rules  nevertheless  occur  : 
thus,  aldehyde  is  derived  from  ether  by  the  replacement  of  1  equiv. 
of  hydrogen  (2  vol.)  by  1  equiv.  of  oxygen,  (1  vol.,)  and  yet  aldehyde 
C^BL^O,  is  represented  by  2  vol.  of  vapour,  like  ether  Cf^H.O ;  wnile 
by  replacing  8  equiv.  of  hydrogen  (6  vol.)  by  3  equiv.  of  chlorine 
(6  vol.^  in  the  molecule  of  aldehyde,  chloral  or  terchlorinated  alde- 
hyde IS  obtained,  of  which  the  equivalent  G^HC1,0,  is  represented 
by  4  vol.,  while  that  of  aldehyde  is  represented  by  2  vol. 

¥rhen  chlorine  is  substituted  for  hydrogen,  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  compound,  as  regards  its  acid,  basic,  or  neutral  reactions, 
do  not,  in  general,  appear  to  be  changed;  the  most  striking  example 
of  which  is  given  by  chloracetic  acid,  which  is  an  acid  as  powerful 
as  acetic,  and  possesses  exactly  the  same  capacity  of  saturation. 
The  compound  chlorinated  ethers  present  additional  examples,  and 
others  shall  subsequently  be  described  which  are  not  less  remarkable. 
But  when  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  oxygen,  the  basic,  acid,  or  neu- 
tral properties  of  the  substances  change  wonderfuUy.  Thus  ether 
G.H^O,  which  has  a  manifest  affini^  for  acids,  loses  this  property 
when  it  is"  converted  into  aldehyde  C.H.Ol  and  becomes  a  powerful 
add  when  changed  into  acetic  acid  G^ILO,. 

In  order  to  appreciate  more  readily  tne  relations  of  composition 

of  the  substances  belonging  to  the  alcoholic  or  vinic  series,  we  have 

ooUeeted  tiiem  in  the  following  table : 
Vol..  n.— 2X 
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TABLE  OF  THE  COMPOUNDS  DERIVED  FROM  ETHER,  CJELfi,  OR 
FROM  ALCOHOL,  C^H.^HO,  BT  MEAlfS  OF  SUBSTITUTION. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  unknown  C4H1,  which  may  be  regarded  mi  the  eUrtug 
point  of  the  whole  series. 

SIMPLE  ETHERS. 


Ether C^Efl 

Snlfhydric  ether C«HJ9 

Hydroselenic  <* C4HJ9e 

Hydrotellurio  " C4H,Te 

Chlorohydric  " C4H,a 

Bromohydric   ** C4HsBr 

lodohydric       " C4H,I 

Cyanohydric    " C4H,Qy 

Snlphocyanhydric  ether C4HJ3Cy 


2  Tol.  of  Tftponr. 
2 


<4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 


« 

4< 
(I 
<« 
« 


COMPOUND  ETHERS. 

Akoholt. 

Ordinary  alcohol C4H.0,H0       4  toL  of  TSpour. 

Sulfhydrio     "     C4HAHS        4    «*  « 

Sulphopotassic  alcohol CtH^SiKS 

Solphoplumbic      "     C4H,S,PbS 

Solphomercurio    "     C4H,S,Hg^. 

Compound  Ethert  properly  to  ealUd. 

General  formula  (A  representing  the  acid) C«H«0,A        2  or  4  toL 

Boracic  ether C4H»0,2B0. 

Ist  SUicic  ether 8C4H40,Si0. 

2d  Silicic  ether 8C4H.O,28iO,. 

Vinic  acidt. 

General  fbrmula  of  yinic  acids  formed  by  the 
monobasic  acids  A (C«H,0+H0),2A 

Formula  of  Tinic  acids  produced  by  the  tribasic 
acids,  such  as  P0„8H0 (C4H,0  +  2H0),P0,. 

PRODUCTS  SUCCESSIVELY  DERIVED  FROM  ETHER  C.H.O. 

lit.  By  oxidation. 

Ether C.H.O  2  toL 

Acetal (2C4H,0,C4H40,) 

Aldehyde C4H4O,  2    " 

Anhydrous  acetic  acid C4Ha0a  iinlmowii, 

remains  in  combination  with  the  water  formed,  and  yields 

Hydrated  acetic  acid C4H,0„H0       4  toL 

but  corresponding  to  alcohol CftH^OfHO. 

2dly.  By  the  action  of  Chlorine, 

Ether C4H.     O 

Monochlorinated  ether C«H«Cl  O 

Bichlorinated  ether C4H,CU0 


Perchlorinated  ether CtClt   O. 
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Zdfy,  By  the  tueeettiw  actum  of  Chlorine  and  Su^hur. 

Monoohlorinstod  and  monoflolphuretted  ether C«HaClSO 

BUnlpharetted  ether C4H.S.0. 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  SULFHYDRIC  ETHER  C4H.S. 

By  the  action  of  Chlorine. 
Sulf hydric  ether C4H,8 

Quadrichlorinated  Bulf  hydrio  ether C«HCl4S. 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  CHLOROHYDRIC  ETHER,  C4H.CI. 

By  the  action  of  Chlorine. 

Chlorohydric  ether C^H.a  4  toI. 

Monochlorinated  chlorohydric  ether. C«H«C1«  4    * ' 

Bichlorinated  "  "   C4H.CI,  4   " 

Terchlorinated  "  "   C4H,Cl4  4    " 

Quadriohlorinated        "  "   C4H  CI,  4    " 

Perohlorinated  «*  "   C4     CI,  4   " 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  ALDEHYDE  C4H4O,. 
let.  By  the  action  of  Oxygen, 

Aldehyde C4H,0. 

Acetic  acid C4HaOa 

whieh  remains  in  combination  with  the  water  formed. 

2dly.  By  the  action  of  Chlorine. 
Aldehyde C4H,0,     2  toI. 

Terchlorinated  aldehyde  or  chloral C4HClsO«  4  ** 

Perchlorinadte  aldehyde C4Cl40«. 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  ALCOHOL  C4H.0,H0. 
1«^  By  the  action  of  Oxygen. 

Alcohol C4H,0,H0  4  toL 

Aldehyde C.H4OJ        2  " 

ptrtf  with  its  eqaiyalent  of  water,  and  belongs  to  the  series  of  ether. 

2dly.  By  the  action  of  Chlorine. 

Alcohol C4H40,H0  4  toL 

Aldehyde  (Ist  sUge  of  oxidation) C4H40«  2  « 

Chloral  (2d  sUge  of  chlorination) C4HCI.O,  2   « 

Aqneons  ether  C4H4O-I-HO  yields  the  same  products. 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  AQUEOUS  ALCOHOL,  C.H.O.HO+HO. 

By  the  action  of  Chlorine. 

By  an  ozidixing  action,  acetic  acid C«HaOa,HO. 

Aqneons  ether  C4H,0-|-2H0  yields  the  same  product 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  ACETIC  ACID  C4H,0„H0. 

By  the  action  of  Chlorine. 
AceUo  acid. C4H.0„H0  4  toL 

Ghloracetic  acid C«C1,0mH0  4  « 
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PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  COMPOUND  XTHEB8. 

By  the  action  of  Chlorine, 

On  Carbonio  ether C«H.O,CO» 

Bichlorinated  carbonic  ether C«H/n«0,COB 

Perchlorinated  carbonic  ether C«G«0,COa 

On  OxaUc  ether C^H.O.CtO, 

Perchlorinated  oxalic  ether C«CI»0,C^Os 

On  Acetic  ether C^Efl.C^BjO^ 

Bichlorinated  acetic  ether C«H,C1/),C«HA 

Chloracetic  ether C«H,0,C«Cl/)s 

Perchlorinated  chloracetic  ether C«ClsO,C«ClaOa- 

§  1401.  Some  chemists  regard  ether  as  a  hydrate  of  bicarburetted 
hydrogen,  and  give  it  the  formola  G^H^jHO ;  in  which  case  alcohol 
becomes  a  bihydrate  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  and  all  the  products 
of  the  vinic  series  are  considered  as  derivea  from  the  same  radical, 
bicarburetted  hydrogen  C.H^.  In  this  point  of  view,  chlorohydric 
ether  is  a  chlorohydrate  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  C^H^,HC1,  and 
should  be  the  first  of  the  series  of  Dutch  liquid  C.H,C1,HC1  (§  1838) ; 
and  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  chlorohyoric  ether  should  therefore 

Jield  products  identical  with  those  composing  this  series.  Now  we 
ave  seen  that  the  products  derived  from  chlorohydric  ether  exhibit, 
in  fact,  the  same  composition  as  those  derived  from  Dutch  liquid, 
but  that  they  differ  essentially  in  their  properties ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  ether  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hydrate  of  olefiant 
gas. 

Other  chemists  consider  ether  C^H,0  as  an  oxide  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  C^H^,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  ethyl,  and 
have  supposed  it  to  be  the  radical  of  the  ethers.  All  attempts  to 
obtain  this  hypothetical  root  in  an  isolated  form,  have  hitherto 
failed ;  and  its  supposition  being  entirely  gratuitous,  does  not  assist 
the  explanation  of  chemical  reactions.'*' 

*  The  theory  adopted  by  the  author,  in  which  the  unknown  carburetted  hydro- 
gen C«H,  is  assumed  as  the  starting  point  of  the  ether  or  alcohol  series*  is  entirely 
French,  and  is  in  other  countries  regarded  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  author 
regards  the  theory  which  assumes  the  hydrocarbon  ethyl,  C«H„  as  the  radical  of 
which  ether  is  the  oxide ;  but  since  the  masterly  inyestigations  of  Prof.  Frankland, 
who  actually  succeeded  in  isolating  ethyl,  probability  inclines  Tery  much  to  tht 
side  of  the  ethyl  theory,  which  requires  description  in  a  work  like  the  prosent. 

Before  treating  particularly  of  ethyl  one  general  feature  of  the  theory,  which 
equally  applies  to  a  number  of  other  substances,  must  be  described :  the  theory 
of  the  pairing  or  conjugation  of  organic  compounds.  An  organic  body  is  said  to 
be  paired  with  another  when  the  latter,  termed  the  pairling  or  eoigogate,  enters 
into  combination  with  the  former  without  the  former  losing  its  essential  pro- 
perties ;  examples  of  which  also  occur  in  inorganic  chemistry,  when  e.  g.  ozido 
of  platinum  combines  with  ammonia  to  form  a  new  oxide,  the  compound  oxide  cj 
platinum  and  ammonia ,  described  ^§1178,)  the  salts  of  which  present  the  same 
general  character  with  those  of  oxide  of  platinum.  The  formula  of  the  compound 
oxide  is  PtO,N«H„  or  Pt0,2NH.,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  oxide  of  a  new 
base,  consisting  of  PtN,H|  or  Pt,2NH„  1  equiy.  of  platinum  being  paired  with 
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LACTIC  AND  BUTYRIC  FERMENTATION. 

}  1402.  Under  certain  conditions,  and  when  assisted  by  ferments, 
sugars  and  their  congeners  experience  decompositions  very  different 
from  those  which  take  place  in  alcoholic  fermentation ;  and  they 
then  give  rise  to  pecuUar  acids,  called  lactic  and  butyric,  and  to 
other  substances,  the  nature  of  which  is  but  little  known.  The 
concomitant  circumstances,  or  those  which  produce  lactic  and 
butyric  fermentations^  are  still  less  known  than  those  of  the  alcoholic 
fermentation. 

The  various  kinds  of  sugar,  dextrin,  sugar  of  milk,  yield  a  large 

8  eqniT.  of  ammonia ;  in  which  case  the  formula  of  the  oxide  in  order  to  express 
the  phenomenon  ot pairing,  would  be  written  Pt(N«H|)0  or  Pt(2NHa)0. 

In  organic  chemistry  the  pairing  of  combinations  is  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  it  is  the  pairing  of  hydrogen  with  one 
or  more  equiyalents  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  or  defiant  gas.  Hydrogen  may, 
for  the  moment,  be  regarded  as  a  radical,  or  a  metal,  of  which  water  is  the  oxide, 
fulf hydric  acid  the  sulphide,  chlorohydric  acid  the  chloride,  etc. ;  and  now,  by 
pairing  it  with  1  equiy.  of  defiant  gas,  (assumed  to  be  C^Hj)  there  results  the  com- 
pound H(C,H,)  or  CsHa ;  which,  if  the  theory  be  correct,  ought  to  form  compounds 
iHth  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc.  corresponding  to  the  compounds  of  those  ele- 
mants  with  hydrogen.  This  is  actually  found  to  be  the  case,  as  wiU  be  seen  in  the 
dMOription  of  the  substance  C,Hs,  or  methyl,  the  radical  of  its  oxide  meihiTf  of 
wliieh  mtthyUe  alcohol,  or  tpood-tpirit,  is  the  hydrate,  ({  1406.) 

Hydrogen  paired  with  2  equiyalents  of  defiant  gas,  forms  the  compound  H(C«H«), 
or  C«H„  which  is  the  formula  of  ethyl,  and  forms  an  oxide  H(C«H«)0,  or  ether, 
eorreeponding  to  water,  of  which  alcohol  is  the  hydrate.  Ethyl,  C«H„  is  an  or- 
saaio  radical,  corresponding  to  a  metal  in  inorganic  chemistry,  because  it  has 
Its  oxide  C«H,0,  its  chloride  C«II.C1,  its  sulphide  C«TI,S,  and  similar  compounds 
with  other  metalloids,  and  because  its  oxide,  ether,  forms  salts  with  acids  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  a  metalUo  base  RO.  Chloride  of  ethyl,  which  the  author 
eallfl  chlorohydrio  ether,  undergoes  mutual  decomposition  with  hydrate  of  po- 
tMsa,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl,  or  alcohol ; 
whieh  behaTiour  is  pecuUar  to  the  metals.  If  the  radical  be  really  hydrogen 
paired  with  2  equiyalents  of  defiant  gas,  then  will  the  behaviour  of  ethyl  be  in  aU 
retpects  analogous  to  that  of  hydrogen ;  and  its  chloride,  sulphide,  etc.,  will  hare 
the  properties  of  acids  corresponding  to  chlorohydric,  sulf  hydric,  etc. ;  which  is, 
in  faet,  the  case,  as  chloride  of  ethyl  forms  double  chlorides  with  many  metalUo 
ebloridesy  the  formulas  of  which  may  be  written  RC1,H(C«H«)C1;  and  the  meroap- 
tids,  the  general  formula  of  which  is  RS,H(C«H«)S,  are  instances  of  double  sul- 
phides. Nor  does  the  analogy  of  hydrogen  with  its  paired  compounds  stop  here ; 
for  as  hydrogen  forms  compounds  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and  phosphorus,  so  it 
is  probable  &at  methyl  H^C,H,)  and  ethyl  H(C«H«)  will  form  similar  substances ; 
and  Frankland  has  actually  succeeded  in  forming  soToral  of  them.  Cacodyl, 
whieh  has  been  described  ({  1881)  is  arseniuretted  methyl,  corresponding  to  arse- 
ninretted  hydrogen,  and  OTon  possessing  its  properties ;  a  phosphuretted  methyl 
hat  been  obtained,  similar  to  phosphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  combinations  of  both 
ethyl  and  methyl  with  zino,  according  to  the  formulss  H(C«H«)Zn  and  U(C«H,)Zn, 
ara  ahreadydiscoTered;  the  corresponding  compound  of  hydrogen,  howoTer,  being 
jai  nnknown,  whioh  would  take  the  formula  HZn. 

If  hydrogen  be  paired  with  more  than  2  equiralents  of  defiant  gas,  other  ra- 
dicals are  formed,  which  shaU  be  duly  mentioned  in  their  proper  places ;  they  are 
bMyryl,  valyl,  amyl,  and  soTeral  others,  corresponding  to  the  formula  H(CflHs), 
H(€.H,),  H(C„H„).  etc. 

Hydrogen,  and  aU  radicals  formed  by  its  pairing  with  defiant  gas,  will  again 
fatm  a  paired  compound  with  oxalio  acid  0,0^  constituting  a  series  of  acids, 
2x2 
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amount  of  lactic  acid  when  they  are  mixed  with  a  solution  of  di- 
astase, which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  Sprouted 
barley,  which  has  been  well  soaked  in  water,  is  lefb  in  the  air  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  bruised,  and,  after  having  diluted  it 
with  water  it  is  subjected  for  several  days  to  a  temperature  of  77^ 


which  will  be  described  in  the  text.  It  will  suffice  at  present  to  gire  m  tabular 
Tiew  of  the  series,  since  only  one  of  these  acids,  the  acetic,  has  been  already  da- 
scribed  in  the  present  work. 

Hydrogen..      H  paired  with    CfitformB  formic  acid...  C,HOs     or      H(G/)^ 

Methyl C,H,  ««      "        CjO,    "    acetic  acid. C.H.O,   or  C»H,(G;0J 

Ethyl C4H,  "      "       CjO,  "    metacdomcacidC^Eft^   or  C«H,(C,0,) 

Butyryl....  C,H,  **      "        C^O,  "    6iirynV;  acW....  C,H,Og   or  C,H,(C,OJ 

Valyl C,H,  "       "        C.0,  "    valeric  acid....  C,AO,  or  C.H.(C.O|) 

Amyl Cj,H„  "      «*       0,0,  «*    caprotc  odtf...  C„H„0,  or  C»JI„((V)0 

I                                             I  II 

1                                             I  II 

1                                             I  II 

I                                             I  II 

Margaryl..  C.,H„  «*      "       C,0,  "    margaric  add  CJl^O^ »  CmH^CVV) 

The  series  is  nearly  complete,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  connecting  links,  up  to 
margaryl,  will  be  discoTered  ere  long. 

In  the  foregoing  I  haye  endeaToored  to  present  a  general  riew  of  the  theoiy 
adopted  in  Germany  and  England,  in  relation  to  organic  radicals,  and  ptired 
compounds,  without  entering  into  details;  and  it  now  remains  only  to  deseribo 
the  substances  which  haye  been  discoTcred  since  the  original  was  written,  and 
which  will  be  noticed  under  the  chapters  where  the  new  compound  ought  to  ind 
its  place. 

Ethyl  C4H,. 

This,  for  a  long  time  hypothetic  radical,  is  obtidned  isolated  by  decomposing 
iodohydric  ether,  C«H  J,  more  properly  called  iodide  of  ethyl,  by  means  of  Be- 
tallic  xinc,  in  an  hermetically  sealed  tube  which  has  been  freed  Arom  oxygen  by 
exhaustion  with  an  air-pump.  The  tube  contains,  after  being  heated  to  abort 
800°,  ethyl  C«H„  defiant  gas  C,H„  and  methyl  C,H,  formed  by  the  decompositioB 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  ethyl,  besides  iodide  of  zinc,  which  with  the  methyl  foraii 
methylide  of  xinc  C,H,Zn.  The  gaseous  ethyl,  and  the  defiant  gas  are  brou^t 
into  a  glass-tube  oyer  mercury,  and  after  absorbing  the  carburetted  hydrogen  by 
fuming  sulphuric  acid,  the  tube  contains  pure  ethyl,  as  a  colourless  and  inodorous 
gas,  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  condensing  at  9.4°  to  a  yery  mobik 
fluid.  The  density  of  the  gas  being  2.000,  its  formula  C«H^  corresponda  to  8 
yolumes. 

Stibethyl  SbC«H,^ 

By  moistening  with  iodohydric  ether,  in  a  small  flask,  a  mixture  of  antimoni- 
uret  of  potassium  with  quartzose  sand,  and  distilling  as  soon  as  iodohydric  ether 
no  longer  eyaporates,  the  receiyer  is  found  to  contain  ttibethyl,  a  compound  of  an* 
timony  with  8  equiyalents  of  ethyl,  corresponding  to  antimoniuretted  hydrogen 
8bH«,  and  the  formula  of  which  is  SbC„H..  or  rather  Sb,8H(C«H«).  Stibethyl,  ii  a 
yery  mobile  and  highly  refracting  fluid  of  a  disagreeable  alliaceous  odour,  of  the 
density  1.824,  boiling  at  817.3°,  and  yielding  a  yapour  of  the  density  of  7.440^  ao 
that  its  equiyalent  corresponds  to  4  yolumes.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  a  drop  of  the  solution  ignites  in  the  air. 

A  compound  Sb,H(C«H4)  has  also  been  obtained. 

Bimcihyl  BiC„Ht.. 
It  is  obtained  with  bismuth-potassium  similarly  as  stibethyl  is  formed  irith  u- 


The  starch  of  the  barley  is  first  converted  into  glucose  by 
tbc  diastase,  after  trhich  lactic  fcrinenUtion  is  developed  by  tho 
influence  of  tho  air,  und  the  liquid  becomes  very  acid  by  the  quan- 
tity of  lactic  acid  formed,  which  is  then  saturated  with  Ume,  evapo- 
rated to  tho  consistence  of  syrup,  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  lactate  of  Hme. 

Lactic  acid  is  still  more  easily  obtained  by  means  of  milk,  which 
contains  at  the  same  time,  the  fermenting  substance,  tugar  of  milk, 
and  nn  albuminoid  matter,  casein,  which  acts  as  a  ferment,  or  gene- 
rates it.  When  it  is  allowed  to  sour  in  the  air,  or  to  turn,  a  coag- 
ulum,  which  is  a  combination  of  lactic  acid  with  casein,  is  formed; 
and  if  bicarbonate  of  soda  be  added  to  neutrahae  tho  acid,  lactate  of 
sodn  is  formed,  while  the  casein,  thus  set  free,  again  acts  as  a  fer- 
ment on  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  converts  an  additional  quantity  of 
it  into  lactic  acid.  A  new  coagulum  of  lactate  of  casein  is  thus 
formed,  which  is  also  decomposed  by  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  and  tho 
process  is  continued  until  no  caseous  precipitate  of  lactate  of  casein 
IS  formed,  that  is,  until  the  sugar  of  milk  is  wholly  decomposed.  At 
the  close  of  the  operation,  acetic  acid  b  poured  into  the  liquor, 
which  is  then  boiled,  when  the  casein  is  wholly  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  acetate  of  casein.  The  filtered  liqnor  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  the  residue  treatc<l  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  lactate  of  soda.  Instead  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  glucose  or  even 
cane-sugar  may  be  added,  but  the  lactic  fermentation  of  the  latter 
kind  of  sugar  is  very  slow,  and  in  order  that  it  may  take  place,  tho 
cane-sugar  must,  probably,  bo  preriously  converted  into  fruit-sugar, 
which  transformation  is  very  slow,  because  it  is  essential  to  lactic 
fermontation  that  the  liquid  should  not  contain  much  acid. 

Other  albuminoid  substances  may  be  substituted  for  casein :  the 

Ciresence  of  fatty  substances  apppears  to  assist  the  formation  of 
octic  acid,  and  some  chemists  oven  suppose  it  to  be  essential. 

The  formula  of  lactic  acid  being  CjIIjOj-t-HO,  2  equivalents  of 
tho  acid,  therefore  contain  all  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of 
fruit-sugar  0,^,^0,, ;  whence  it  may  be  admitted  that,  in  lactic 
fermentation,  the  molecules  of  sugar  merely  change  their  grouping, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  new  elements  in  the  reaction. 
%  1408.  When  liquors  which  have  undergone  lactic  fermentation, 

timoDiorBt  of  potuaiam,  and  behftiea  BOklogoos  to  itib«th;1,  from  which  it  diffgrt 
casentikUj  by  dMOEapasing  it  ■  certain  tcoipeTBlnTe  widi  a  powerfal  eiploBlon. 
It  U  »  mobile  Baid  of  the  depsil;  1.S2.  and  a  high);  disagretable  odoori  in  tho 
air  it  throwt  out  thick  fames,  mflunea  with  a  alight  cxplosioD  and  diffiue*  a  deep- 
j^ellow  BiDDbe  ofoiyd  of  bismuth.     Compoaition,  Bi,llQ(C.lI,). 

Ziiuitlhj/I  ZdC.H^ 
It  ii  fonned  in  the  decompofdtioQ  of  todohjdrlo  ether,  or  iodide  of  ethjrl  bj 
liso,  and  it*  rormuliL  i«  Zii,H(C.H,).     In  eonlacl  irith  the  air  it  bami  with  a  bril- 
liant fiame,  giTiag  off  deniB  fumei  of  oiide  gf  uue. —  W.  L.  F. 
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are  left  to  themselyes  for  a  longer  timOy  another  fermentation  k  de- 
veloped, and  a  new  acid,  called  butyric  is  formed. 
Introduce  into  a  large  bottle 

1.  A  solution  of  glucose,  marking  8  or  10^  of  Baomfe. 

2.  A  quantity  of  chalk  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sugar  used. 

3.  A  quantity  of  casein  representing,  in  the  dry  state,  8  or  10 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  sugar  contained  in  the  solution,  for  wUeh 
purpose  either  cream-cheese,  or  Brie-cheese  is  used;  freshly  pre- 
pared gluten  may  also  be  substituted  for  the  casein. 

The  sugar  is  first  transformed  into  a  viscous  substance  which  hai 
hitherto  been  but  little  studied,  and  then  into  lactic  acid,  laige 
quantities  of  which  may  by  obtained  by  arresting  the  operation  at 
the  proper  moment ;  while  if  it  be  continued  longer,  the  lactic  add 
is  finally  converted  into  butyric  acid,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged.  The  butyric  fermentation  is  not 
generally  completed  until  2  or  3  months,  after  which  the  liquid  con- 
tains a  mixture  of  butyrate,  lactate,  and  acetate  of  lime. 

The  formula  of  butyric  acid  being  CgH^OsHO,  we  have 

Ci5|H,,0^=C,Hy03,HO+4H+4COr 

which  equation  accounts  for  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  carbonie 
acid  during  the  butyric  fermentation. 

In  order  to  prepare  largo  quantities  of  lactic  and  butyric  acid, 
3  killog.  of  sugar  arc  dissolved  in  13  killog.  of  boiling  water,  to 
which  15  gm.  of  tartaric  acid  have  been  added,  then  rotten  cheese 
is  added,  diluted  in  sour  milk,  and  1500  gm.  of  powdered  chalk, 
the  whole  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  8b^  to  95^,  and  the  mass, 
being  shaken  from  time  to  time,  becomes  completely  solid  in  8  or 
10  days.  It  is  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  10  litres  of  water 
containing  10  gm.  of  quick-lime,  and  after  filtering  the  liquid  and 
evaporating  it  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  it  is  allowed  to  crystal- 
lize. The  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime  being  rcdissolved  in  2^  times 
their  weight  of  boiling  water,  100  gm.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  its  weight  of  water,  arc  added,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  lime 
in  the  state  of  sulphate,  and  isolate  the  lactic  acid ;  after  which  the 
acid  liquor,  when  filtered,  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  zinc,  wUdi 
forms  sulphate  and  lactate  of  zinc,  a  portion  of  which  latter  salt 
separates  in  crystalline  crusts  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  while 
an  additional  portion  is  removed  by  again  concentrating  it.  The 
lactate  of  zinc,  purified  by  a  second  crystallization,  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas,  and  yields  pure  lactic  acid. 

The  compact  mass  which  has  vielded  lactic  acid,  being  again  left 
to  itself,  at  a  temperature  of  9o^,  becomes  liquid  and  disengaees 
gas ;  and  in  5  or  6  weeks,  the  new  fermentation  is  terminated.  Tae 
liquid  is  then  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water,  and  a  solution  of  4 
killog.  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  lime  in 
the  state  of  carbonate  and  forms  butyrate  of  soda.     The  liquor, 
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when  filtered,  ifl  evaporated  until  it  occupieB  only  a  volume  of  4  or 
5  litres,  when  8  kilog.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its  volume  of 
water  are  added.  The  liquid  then  separates  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  one  of  which,  consisting  of  butyric  acid,  is  removed  and 
brought  into  contact  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled.  A 
aiuffle  operation  may  yield  as  much  as  1  kilog.  of  pure  butyric 
aoid. 

Lactic  Acid  C.H,0,,HO. 

§  1404.  Lactic  acid,  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  in  vacuo, 
over  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  density  of  1.22,  and 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  composition  is 
represented  by  the  formula  C^fi^^'HQ^  the  equivalent  of  water 
being  capable  of  being  replaced  by  1  equiv.  of  base;  and  when 
sobiected  to  heat  it  gives  off  its  equivalent  of  water  at  about  266^, 
and  is  changed  into  anhydrous  lactic  acid,  CgH.O^  which  is  solid, 
fittible,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  al- 
ecAol  and  ether.  In  contact  with  water  or  moist  air,  it  passes 
dowly  into  the  state  of  hydrated  lactic  acid.  Anhydrous  lactic 
acid  combines  with  ammoniacal  gas,  and  yields  a  product  of  which 
the  fbrmula  is  NH3,C,H,0.. 

When  heated  to  482^  lactic  acid  is  further  decomposed;  and 
t(>gether  with  other  products,  a  white  crystalline  substance  of  the 
formula  C^H^O^,  is  formed,  which  melts  at  224.6^,  and  sublimes 
without  change  at  about  482^.  It  combines  with  ammoniacal  gas 
and  forms  a  compound  NHj^CfH/)^  laciamidj  which  dissolves  with- 
out change  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  substance  GsH^O^,  which 
has  been  miproperly  called  anhydrous  lactic  acidj  combines  readily 
with  water  and  reproduces  hydrated  lactic  acid.* 

The  lactates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  deliquescent, 
and  crystallize  with  difBcuIty. 

Lactate  of  lime  crystallizes  in  small  radiating  aciculse  of  the  for- 
mula CaO,G«H30f +5H0,  and  loses  its  5  equiv.  of  water  in  vacuo,  or 
at  a  temperature  of  212^. 

Lactate  of  zinc  ZnO,GsH^03+8HO,  dissolves  in  58  parts  of  cold, 
^  6  of  boiling  water,  and  bears  a  temperature  of  410^  without  de- 
composition. 

Ph>tolactate  of  iron  FeOjCfH^O^+SHO  is  prepared  by  mixing 
solutions  of  lactate  of  ammonia  and  protochloride  of  iron,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  alcohol,  or  by  decomposing  lactate  of  baryta  by  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron.  After  having  separated  the  sulphate  of  baryta, 
alcohol  is  added  to  precipitate  the  lactate  of  iron  in  the  form  of 
small  yellow  aciculse.     The  salt  is  used  in  medicine. 

Lactates  of  copper  and  silver  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  carbon- 
ates of  these  metals  with  a  solution  of  lactic  acid,  and  their  formulsB 
are  CuO,C,H,0,+2HO,  and  AgO,C.H,03+2HO. 


*  It  i«  wmaMj  ctlled  laetide.-^,  C,  B. 
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Lactic  ether  G^H^O^GsH^O^  is  obtained  by  distilling  2  puis  of 
dried  powdered  lactate  of  lime,  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  and  2  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  dis- 
tillation being  arrested  at  the  moment  the  liquid  begins  to  turn 
brown.  The  product  is  rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  a 
colourless  liquid  obtained,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  a  density  of 
0.866,  and  boiling  at  170° :  lactic  ether  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies,  yielding  alcohol  and 
lactic  acid. 

Buityric  Add  C,HyO,.HO. 

§  1405.  Butyric  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  extremely  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  the  smell  of  rancid  butter  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  quantity  of  this  acid.  It  solidifies  at  tne  tempera- 
ture of  solid  carbonic  acid,  and  boils  at  827.2°.  It  dissolves  m  all 
Sroportions  in  water,  alcohol,  and  spirit  of  wood,  and  its  densitv  is 
.963,  while  that  of  its  vapour  is  3.09,  its  equivalent  C,H,0„HO, 
corresponding  to  4  vol.  of  vapour.  Butyric  acid  is  inflammable,  and 
chlorine  acts  on  it,  yielding  two  chlorinated  butyric  acids,  of  which 
the  formula  are  CeHjClaO^jHO  and  C.H^ClyO^HO. 

Butyrates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallize  with  difficulty. 

Butyrate  of  lime  is  much  less  soluble  hot  than  cold,  and  a  solution  of 
the  salt,  saturated  at  a  low  temperature,  sets  into  amass  when  heated. 

The  formula  of  butyrate  of  baryta,  which  is  deposited  from  a  hot 
solution,  is  BaO,C,H-Oj+2HO,  while  that  of  crystals  developed  in 
a  cold  solution  is  BaO,CgH703+4HO,  which  latter  salt  melts  in  its 
its  own  water  of  crystallization. 

Butyrate  of  lead  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  liquid, 
which  sets  after  some  time. 

Butyric  acid  forms  a  compound  ether,  which  is  easily  prepared 
by  mixing  100  gm.  of  butyric  acid,  100  gm.  of  alcohol,  ana  50  gm. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  shaking  them  for  some  moments,  when  a  layer 
of  butyric  ether  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  mixture.  It  is  washed 
with  water,  and  purified  by  chloride  of  calcium.  Butyric  ether, 
though  but  slightly  soluble  m  water,  is  yerj  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
boils  at  230°,  and  its  formula  is  C^H^O,C,H,0,. 

Ammonia  reacts  on  butyric  ether,  and  produces  hutyramid  NHg 
C,H,0,. 

C.H,0„H0+NH,=NH„C,H,0,+2H0 ; 

the  butyric  ether  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  aqueous  solution, 
when  evaporated,  yielding  pearly  crystals  of  butvramid,  which  melts 
at  239°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature  without  decomposition. 
Butyrate  of  lime  yields,  when  heated,  an  odorous,  inflammable 
liquid,  boiling  at  about  284°,  and  called  butyrone*  Its  formula  is 
CylljO,  and  it  arises  from  the  following  reaction : 

CaO,C,HyO,«CaO,CO.+C,H,0- 
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By  operating  on  considerable  quantities  of  butyrate  of  lime,  there 
18  formed,  with  the  bntyrone,  a  more  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  203^, 
of  the  formula  C,H,0„  and  which  has  been  called  htUyral.  Buty- 
ral  C,H,0,  is  to  butyric  acid  CgHyOjjHO  what  aldehyde  C^H^O,  is 
to  acetic  acid  G^HgOjyllO,  which  comparison  is  confirmed  by  the 
chemical  properties  of  butyral,  since  it  oxidizes  in  the  air,  particu- 
larly when  aided  by  platinum  sponge,  and  is  converted  into  butyric 
aci j«  It  reduces  oxide  of  silver  like  aldehyde,  the  metallic  silver 
forming  a  coating  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel. 


SPIRIT  OF  WOOD,  OR  METUYLIC  ALCOHOL,  AND  THE  PRODUCTS 

DERIVED  FROM  IT. 

§  1406.  By  subjecting  wood  to  distillation,  there  is  obtained,  in 
addition  to  the  gaseous  products,  an  aqueous  acid  liquor,  which  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  different  substances ;  that  which  imparts  to 
it  its  acidity  being  acetic  acid,  the  method  of  the  extraction  of 
which  has  been  described  (§  1370).  There  also  exists  a  volatile,  in- 
flammable liquid,  called  spirit  of  wood. 

The  proportion  of  this  liquid  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
wood  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  calcination  is  effected,  and 
it  generally  reaches  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid.  It  is 
mixed  with  acetone,  aldehyde,  methylacetic  ether,  and  two  volatile 
substances  to  which  the  names  of  meiite  and  xylite  have  been  given, 
and  lastly,  a  pitch-like  matter  is  also  found.  The  liquor  is  saturated 
with  slaked  lime,  which  attacks  the  acids  and  a  portion  of  the  tarry 
robstances,  after  which  the  clarified  liquor  is  decanted  and  distilled 
until  the  first  tenth  is  collected  in  the  receiver.  This  first  product, 
which  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  spirit  of  wood,  is  again 
distilled,  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  to  decompose  the  methyl- 
acetic  ether,  and  convert  it  into  spirit  of  wood.  The  first  portions 
distilled  are  alone  collected,  and  by  continuing  these  fractioned  dis- 
tillations, highly  concentrated  spirit  of  wood  is  finally  obtained, 
which,  when  distilled  over  lime,  yields  anhydrous  spirit  of  wood.  This 
is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  commerce,  but  in  order  to  separate 
the  pure  principle,  meUiylic  alcoholj  from  it,  it  is  treated  with  twice 
its  weight  of  melted  and  powdered  chloride  of  calcium,  with  which 
methylic  alcohol  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  resisting  a  tempera- 
ture of  212^  without  decomposition.  It  is  heated  in  a  water-bath, 
when  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  products  distils  over,  and 
the  compound  of  methylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  calcium  remains. 
By  treating  it  with  water,  it  is  destroyed,  and  the  methylic  alcohol 
is  set  free,  and  separated  by  distillation.  The  product  again  dis- 
tilled over  quick  lime,  yielob  pure  and  anhydrous  methylic  alcohol. 

§1407.  Methylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar 
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odour,  resembling  that  of  acetic  ether,  and  its  density  is  0.798, 
while  it  boils  at  151.7^.  Its  ebullition  in  a  glass  vessel  is  accom- 
panied by  violent  agitation,  which  renders  its  distillation  difScoh, 
which  is  avoided  by  placing  a  stratum  of  mercury  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  It  burns  in  the  air  with  a  flame  resembling  that  of 
alcohol,  and  forms  a  series  of  compounds  so  closely  resembling  those 
of  ordinary  alcohol,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  study  of 
these  two  substances,  although  their  origin  is  veiy  different,  on  ac- 
count of  which  analogy  spirit  of  wood  has  been  called  methylic  al* 
cohol  (from,  fxiev,  toine,  and  vx*;,  wood.)  Its  formula  is  0,11^0^  and  the 
density  of  its  vapour  being  1.041,  its  equivalent  is  represented  by 
4  vol.  of  vapour  like  that  of  alcohol. 

Methylic  alcohol  readily  dissolves  potassa  and  soda,  and  forms, 
with  anhydrous  baryta,  a  crystallizable  compound  BaO,G^^Og| 
while  the  formula  of  its  crystalline  compound  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium is  2  (CgH^O,)  2GaGl.  Its  solvent  properties  closely  resemble 
those  of  alcohol,  all  substances  soluble  in  the  latter  liquid  being 
equally  so  in  methylic  alcohol. 

ACTION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  ON  BfETHTLIC  ALCOHOL. 

§  1408.  On  mixing  2  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  1 
part  of  methylic  alcohol,  a  great  elevation  of  temperature  ensues, 
and  if  the  acid  liquor  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  sulphate 
of  baryta  separates,  and  there  remains  in  solution  a  salt  called  tMl> 
phomethylate  of  baryta^  BaO,  (C2H30,2S0.)  which  may  be  obtained 
in  crystals,  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
and  allowing  it  to  rest  in  a  dry  vacuum.  All  the  other  sulphome- 
thvlates  are  easily  prepared,  by  double  decomposition,  from  the 
sulphomethylate  of  baryta.  By  carefully  decomposing  a  solution 
of  sulphomethylate  of  baryta  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulpho- 
methylic  acid  is  obtained  isolated,  and  its  solution  exposed  for  a 
long  time  in  a  dry  vacuum,  yields  small  acicular  crystals  of  hvdrated 
sulphomethylic  acid.  All  the  sulphomethylates  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  when  heated  are  decomposed  into  the  metallic  sulphate 
which  remains,  and  a  compound  ether,  meihyhulphurie  ether  CgH, 
0,80,,  which  shall  presently  be  described. 

§  1409.  By  mixing  1  part  of  methylic  alcohol  with  4  parts  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  mixture,  an  inflam- 
mable gas  of  the  formula  C^fi  is  disengaged,  consisting  of  methyl 
lie  ethevy  which  is  to  methylic  alcohol  CgH^O,  what  ordinaiy  ether 
C^H^O  is  to  alcohol  C^H.O,.  The  gas  thus  obtained  is,  however, 
always  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids, 
which  arc  separated  by  allowing  the  gas  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
contact  with  caustic  potassa. 

Methylic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  etherial  smell, 
and  liquid  only  at  a  temperature  of  ^22^  to  —40° ;  and  its  daotttj 
being  1.61,  its  formula  C,H,0  corresponds  to  2  voL  of  Tapov. 
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Water  dissolves  about  87  times  its  yolume  of  it,  and  it  is  still  more 
soluble  in  ordinary  and  methjlic  alcohol.  As  we  have  been  led  by 
chemical  reactions  to  write  the  formula  of  alcohol  G.H^OjHO,  so  also 
ire  shall  be  induced  to  write  that  of  methylic  alcohol  CaH,0,HO.* 

§  1410.  By  distilling  1  part  of  methylic  alcohol  with  8  or  10 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  very  little  methylic  ether  is 
obtained,  but  an  oleaginous  liquid  distills  over,  which,  when  washed 
several  times  with  water,  and  then  distilled  over  caustic  baryta, 
presents  a  composition  corresponding  to  the  formula  GaH,0,SO,.  It 
18  methyUulphuric  ethevj  that  is,  a  compound  ether,  formed  by  the 
combination  of  methylic  ether  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  correspond- 
ing compound  G^H^OySO,  of  the  alcohol  series  has  recently  been 
obtained. 

This  product  is  also  obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  methy- 
lic ether  Cfifi  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  the  combination 
being  accompanied  with  great  evolution  of  heat. 

Methylsulphuric  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  the  density  1.324, 
and  which  boils  at  870.4^ ;  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  4.87, 
and  its  equivalent  therefore  represented  by  2  vol.  of  vapour. 
Methylsulphuric  ether  is  slowly  decomposed  by  cold  water,  but  very 
rapidly  by  boiling  water,  the  products  of  decomposition  being 
methylic  alcohol  C^I,0,HO,  and  sulphomethylic  acid  GgH,0,2S0,. 

Dry  ammoniacal  gas,  and  the  aqueous  solutions  of  ammonia,  de- 
compose methylsulphuric  ether,  forming  a  white  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, which  has  been  called  Bulphomethylam^  and  also  methyhuU 
phamidie  ethers  regarding  it  as  a  compound  ether,  formed  by  a  pe- 
culiar acid,  metht/hulphamidicy  which  has  not  yet  been  isolated ;  the 
formnla  of  this  substance,  in  fact,  may  be  written 

C,H,0,(NH,SO„SO,). 

S  1411.  By  introducing  anhydrous  methylic  alcohol  and  anhy- 
drous sulphuric  acid,  separately,  into  two  open  tubes  entering  a  very 
dry  bottle,  which  is  then  corked,  their  vapours  combine  slowly,  and 

acid  is  formed,  yielding,  with  baryta,  a  soluble  salt  having  the 

16  formula  is  the  sulphomethylate  of  baryta,  but  differing  m  its 
properties.     It  is  therefore  an  isomeric  of  sulphomethylic  acid. 

§  1412.  By  causing  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  most  varied  circum- 
stances, to  acton  methylic  alcohol,  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to 
obtain  a  carburetted  hydrogen  G^H,  which  shall  be  to  methylic  ether 
CaH,0,  what  defiant  gas  G^H^  is  to  ether  G^H^O. 

*  Methjlic  ether  is  with  more  propriety  called  mether,  and  regarded  as 
tha  oxide  of  a  radical,  C«H„  or  H(C«H.),  which  has  been  isolated,  and  called 
BMlhyl.  The  foUowing  series  of  compounds,  called  in  the  text  compounds  of 
»t>bjrUe  ether,  and  methjlic  acids,  should  therefore  rather  be  regarded  as  salts 
of  tko  oside  of  methjl,  or  mother;  the  methjlic  acids  being  merely  acid  salts. 
Tkm  BUMS  of  methjionitrio,  methjloxalic  ether,  etc.,  would  then  change  to  re- 
ifMltfdj  idtraU  of  author,  ote.— IT.  L,  F, 

Yok  n.-^  T  87 
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JEthers  compounded  of  Methylic  Ether  and  Methylic  Aeidtm 

§  1413.  Compound  methjlic  ethers  are  formed  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  compound  alcoholic  ethers,  and  exhibit  the  same 
relations  of  composition.  As  in  the  case  of  alcohol,  two  species  of 
combinations  of  methjlic  ether  with  acids  are  known ;  neutral  com- 
pounds, which  are  compound  methylic  ethers  properly  so  caUed,  and 
acid  compounds,  contaming  a  double  proportion  of  acids,  and  idiich 
we  shall  call  methylic  acids.  Certain  acids  form  both  kinds  of  com- 
pounds, an  example  of  which  has  just  been  shown  m  sulphuric  add; 
while  others  produce  only  the  neutral,  and  others  again  only  the 
acid  compound. 

Methyhnitric  JEther,  C,H,0,NOg. 

§  1414.  The  preparation  of  this  substance  is  not  so  difficult  as 
that  of  the  nitric  ether  of  the  vinic  series ;  since  nitric  acid  of  com- 
merce may  be  made  to  react  immediately  on  methylic  alcohol,  with- 
out any  fear  of  the  tumultuous  and  complicated  reactions  which  this 
acid  exerts  on  yinic  alcohol.  The  best  method  of  preparing  methylo- 
nitric  ether  consists  in  heating  in  a  retort  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
methylic  alcohol,  1  part  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  2  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  when  an  etherial  liquid  is  obtained  which 
must  be  rectified  several  times  over  litharge  and  chloride  of  calcium. 

Methylonitric  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  the  density  1.182, 
and  which  boils  at  154.4^ ;  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  being 
2.G53,  its  equivalent  CalljOjNO^  is  represented  by  4  vol.  Methy- 
lonitric ether  detonates  with  extreme  violence  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  its  boiling  point,  and  must  therefore  be  handled  with 
great  caution. 

A  methylonitrous  ether  C,H,0,N03  would  probably  be  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  methylic 
alcohol  with  nitrate  of  potassa. 

Methylocarhonic  Acid  C,H,0,2C0,H0. 

§  1415.  By  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  so- 
lution of  baryta  in  anhydrous  methylic  alcohol,  a  precipitate  results 
in  the  form  of  pearl-like  spangles,  of  the  formula  Ba0fCgH,0,2C0a), 
which  is  the  carhomethylate  of  baryta.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in 
methylic  alcohol,  but  dissolves  readily  in  water,  being  soon  decom- 
posed into  carbonate  of  baryta,  carbonic  acid  and  methylic  alcohol 

Methylocarhonic  ether  G,H,0,CO^,  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 

Methyloxalic  Ether  CJH[,0,C,0. 

§  1416.  This  product  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and 
methylic  alcohol,  when  a  liquid  is  obtained  which,  when  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  deposits  white  crystals  of  methyloxalie 
acid.  The  crystals  are  dried  between  tissue  paper,  and  diatilled 
over  litharge. 
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Methyloxalio  ether  is  a  solid  substance,  melting  at  123.8^,  and 
boiling  at  821.8^.  It  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  methjlic 
ether;  and  water  decomposes  it  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
aad  rapidly  at  the  boUing  point,  forming  free  oxalic  acid  and  me- 
thylic  alcohol.  This  ether  is  decomposed  by  dry  ammoniacal  gas, 
and  converted  into  a  crystalline  substance,  of  which  beautiful  crys- 
tals are  obtained  by  redissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  methyhxamic  ether^  CaH,0,(NHaCaOa,CaO,).  If  a 
large  quantity  of  ammonia  in  solution  be  used,  methylic  alcohol  and 
ozamid  NH,C,Oa  are  obtained. 

Methylacetic  Ether  Q^O.Q^fi^. 

§  1417.  It  is  obtidncd  by  distilling  2  parts  of  methylic  alcohol 
widi  1  part  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid  and  1  part  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  product  is  poured  over  powdered  anhydrous 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  shaken  frequently,  when,  by  allowing  the 
liquid  to  rest,  two  layers  are  formed,  the  upper  one  of  which,  when 
distiUed  over  quicklime  to  retain  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  then 
over  chloride  of  calcium  to  retain  a  small  quantity  of  methylic  alco- 
hol, yields  pure  methylacetic  ether.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  hav- 
ing an  odour  resembling  that  of  acetic  ether  of  the  vinic  series,  and 
its  density  is  0.919,  while  it  boils  at  136.4^.  The  density  of  its 
vapour  being  2,67,  its  equivalent  CaH,0,C4H,0,  is  represented  by 
4  vol.  of  vapour.  It  has  been  shown  (§  140G)  that  crude  spirit  of 
wood  alwavs  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  this  substance.  Boiling 
water,  and  the  alkaline  solutions  particularly,  decompose  it  into 
methylic  alcohol  and  acetic  acid;  and  it  dissolves  in  2  parts  of 
water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  vinic  and  methylic  alco- 
hol and  with  ether. 

Methylochlorocarbonie  JEther  C,H30,C,03C1. 

§  1418.  This  ether  is  formed  under  circumstances  analogous  to 
those  in  which  the  corresponding  product  of  the  vinic  series  is  pro- 
duced, that  is,  by  pouring  methylic  alcohol  into  a  bottle  filled  with 
chlorocarbonic  gas  COCl.  By  treating  it  with  water,  an  oily  liquid 
separates,  which  is  distilled,  after  being  well  washed  with  water. 
fint  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  over  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  of  a  suflfocating  odour.  Ammonia  dissolved  in 
water  decomposes  it,  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  and  a  deliquescent 
crystalline  substance  called  urethylan  being  formed;  which  lat- 
ter, however,  may  be  considered  as  methylocarbamic  ethevy  for  its 
formula  can  be  written  C,H,0,(NH„CO,CO^. 

Methyhbibaraeie  Ether  C.H,0,2B0,  and  Trimethylobaracic  Ether 

3C,H30,B03. 

1 1419.  By  treating  melted  and  finely  powdered  boracic  acid  with 
methylic  alcohol,  a  combination  ensues  with  elevation  of  temperature ; 
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and,  after  driving  oflf  the  excess  of  methjlic  alcohol  by  heat,  thers 
remains  as  residue  a  soft,  transparent  substance,  which  can  be  drawn 
out  in  threads  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  consisting  of  metk^lo- 
biboracic  ether  G,H30,2B03.  Water  decomposes  it  immediately  mto 
hydrated  boracic  acid  and  methylic  alcohol. 

By  treating  methylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  boron,  a  very  Tola- 
tile  and  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  having  a  penetrating  smell, 
and  the  formula  is  8G,H.O,B03,  while  its  density  is  0.955  at  82^, 
and  it  boils  at  161.6^.     The  density  of  its  vapour  is  8.60. 

These  two  compounds  burn  with  a  beautiful  green  flame. 

Meihylo9ulphocarlonic  Ether  Cfifi^Q^^  and  SiUphoearbanutAjfUe 

Acid  C,H30,2CS,. 

§  1420.  By  pouring  sulphide  of  carbon  into  caustic  potassa,  dis- 
solved in  anhydrous  amylic  alcohol,  silky  crystals  of  tulvhocawiih 
methylate  of  potiuaa  EO,(G,H30,2CSJ  are  formed ;  ana  a  great 
number  of  other  sulphocarbomethylates  are  obtained  from  this  salt 
by  double  decomposition. 

If  iodine  be  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphocarbomethylate  of 
potassa  in  methylic  alcohol,  the  temperature  rises,  while  smf  hydiio 
acid  and  oxide  of  carbon  are  disengaged. 

In  addition,  iodide  of  potassium,  crystallized  sulphur,  and  a  brown 
oil,  which,  after  two  or  three  rectifications,  yields  pure  methylaul- 
phocarbanic  ether^  are  formed.  This  is  an  amber-coloured  liquid, 
having  a  density  of  1.143  at  59^,  and  boiling  at  about  838^ ;  and 
the  density  of  its  vapour  being  4.266,  its  equivalent  C2H30,CS^  is 
represented  by  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

Methylochhrohydric  Ether  C,H,C1.* 

§  1421.  By  heating  in  a  flask  2  parts  of  sea-salt  with  a  mixture  of 
1  part  of  methylic  alcohol  and  3  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  a  colourless  gas  is  disengaged,  which  is  to  be  left  for  some 
time  in  contact  with  water,  to  enect  the  absorption  of  the  mixed 
sulphurous  acid  and  methylic  ether.  This  gas,  which  does  not 
liquefy  at  a  cold  of  ^0.4^,  is  methylochlorohydric  ether.  Its  density 
is  1.728,  and  its  equivalent  C^HjCl  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of 
vapour.  It  bums  with  a  flame  edged  with  green ;  and  water  db- 
solves  about  3  times  its  volume  of  it. 

Methyliodohydric  Ether  C,H,L 

§  1422.  It  is  formed  by  pouring  8  parts  of  iodine  into  12  or  15 
parts  of  methylic  alcohol,  and  gradually  addingl  part  of  phosphomsi 
and  then  applying  heat  to  distil  tibe  liquor.  The  liquid  coUeeted  in 
the  receiver  is  shaken  with  water,  the  ether  is  precipitated,  washed 

*  Aooording  to  the  more  probable  theory,  thU  ■abstanoe  would  bs  ohltiKt  of 
methyL^  IT.  L,  F 
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Beveral  times  with  water,  and  then  distilled,  first  oyer  chloride  of 
calciiim,  and  then  over  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boil- 
ing between  104''  and  122^^ ;  while  its  density  is  2.237  at  69.8''. 

Methyhfluohydrie  Ether  C,H,F1. 

§  1423.  This  simple  ether,  the  corresponding  one  of  which  in  the 
Tinic  series  is  not  yet  known,  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a  retort, 
methylosalphoric  ether  C^H,0,SO,  with  fluoride  of  potassium,  or 
also  with  fluoride  of  calcium  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder; 
when  a  colourless  gas  is  disengaged,  of  an  agreeable  etherial  smell, 
burning  with  a  bluish  flame,  and  of  which  the  density  is  1.186 ; 
while  its  equivalent  G,H,F1  corresponds  to  4  volumes.  Water  dis- 
solves 1\  tmie  its  volume  of  it. 

Methylocyanohydric  Ether  C^HjCy. 

§1424.  In  order  to  obtain  this  ether,  it  is  sufficient  to  distil 
meihylosulphuric  ether  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  finely  pulverized 
cyanide  of  mercury ;  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  liquid,  insoluble  in 
inkier,  and  veiy  poisonous. 

MethyloBulfhydrie  Ether  G3H3S  and  its  Compounds. 

S 1425.  Methylosulfhydric  ether  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current 
of  methylochbohydric  ether  G^HjCl  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
monosnfphide  of  potassium,  heating  the  liquid,  and  collecting  the 
distilled  products  in  a  well-cooled  receiver ;  after  which  they  are 
washed  with  water  and  distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Methylosulfhydric  ether  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  of  an  extremely 
disagreeable  smell,  and  its  density  is  0.846  at  69.8°,  while  it  boils 
at  105.8^.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is  2.115,  and  its  eqpvalent 
G^H^S  corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  vapour,  like  methyhc  ether 

Methylosulfhydric  ether  is  a  simple  ether,  which  forms  a  great 
number  of  compound  ethers  by  combining  with  electro-negative 
sulphides ;  and  the  principal  of  these  compound  ethers  are : 

1 1426.  Methylosulfhydric  Alcohol  C,H,S,HS,  or  methylic  alco- 
hol CJB^OjKOy  in  which  the  2  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  replaced 
by  2  equivalents  of  sulphur ;  which  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current 
Jt  methylochlorohydric  ether  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sulf- 
hydrate  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  then  distilling  the  mixture. 
It  is  also  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sulphomethylate  of 
potassa  EO,(CfaH,0,2SOs)  with  a  solution  of  sulf  hydrate  of  sulphide 
of  potassium ;  the  Stilled  product  being  washed  with  water,  and 
rectified  over  chloride  of  calcium.  Methylosulfhydric  alcohol,  also 
called  methylic  mercaptan,  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  extremely 
fetid  odour,  and  very  volatile,  for  it  boils  at  69.8°.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  contact  with  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  yields  a  crystal- 
tiled  product,  in  which  the  sulf  hydric  acia  is  replaced  by  1  equi- 
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valent  of  sulphide  of  mercury  H^S;  analogous  products  being 
obtained  with  several  other  metallic  sulphides. 

§  1427.  SulphocarbamethyloBulfhydric  Ether  C.HsSyCS,  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphomethylate  of 
lime  GaO,(CsH,0,2SO,)  with  a  solution,  also  concentrated,  of 
sulphocarbonate  of  sulphide  of  potassium  ES,CS,,  and  rectifying 
the  liquid  over  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  of  a 
density  of  1.159  at  64.4'',  while  it  boils  at  399.2<'.  The  densi^  of 
its  vapour  being  4.650,  its  equivalent  CJSjSyCS,  is  representea  by 
2  volumes  of  vapour:  it  is  methylocarbonic  ether  GJBJQfiO^ 
hitherto  unknown,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  replaced  by  equivalent 
quantities  of  sulphur. 

§  1428.  By  replacing,  in  the  preparation  of  methylosulfhydrio 
ether,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium,  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bisulphide  of  potassium,  a  slightly  yellowish 
liquid  is  obtained,  of  an  extremely  disagreeable  and  persistent  alli- 
aceous odour ;  while  its  density  is  1.046  at  64.4^,  and  it  boils  at 
240.8^.  The  formula  of  this  substance  being  CaH^S^,  it  may  be 
considered  as  methylosulf hydric  ether  CsH^S,  combmed  with  1 
equivalent  of  sulphur :  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  3.810,  and  its 
equivalent  corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

Lastly,  by  substituting  pentasulphide  for  the  bisulphide  of  potas- 
sium, there  results  a  product  still  more  sulphuretted,  of  whicn  the 
formula  is  C^H^S,. 

Protocarhuretted  Hydrogen  C,H^  or  Marsh  Oa$. 

§1429.  Protocarhuretted  hydrogen  evidently  belongs  to  the 
methylic  scries,  and  may  bo  considered  as  the  starting  pomt  of  this 
series.  By  causing  chlorine  to  act  on  this  gas,  products  are 
obtained  which  are  identical  with  those  aflforded  by  methylochloro- 
hydric  ether  0,11,01,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  although  this  is 
not  yet  proved,  that  by  causing  suitable  volumes  of  protocarhuretted 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  to  react  on  each  other,  methylochlorohydric 
ether  itself  will  be  obtained.  Now,  methylochlorohydric  ether, 
treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  yields  methylic  alco- 
hol ;  and  it  has  been  mentioned  (§  1390)  that  the  vinic  series  may 
also  be  regarded  as  derived  from  a  carburetted  hydrogen  C^H^ 
which  is  as  yet  unknown. 

When  vapours  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid  C^H^O^HO  are  poured 
through  a  glass  tube  containing  platinum-sponge,  and  heated  to 
750^,  the  acetic  acid  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  protocar- 
huretted hydrogen, 

0,H,0,HO=200,+C,H^. 

A  similar  decomposition  takes  place  by  heating  acetic  acid  in 
contact  with  an  excess  of  alkali ;  but  in  that  case  tne  carbonic  add 
remains  combined  with  the  alkali,  and  the  protocarhuretted  hydrogen 
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alone  is  diBongagecL  The  most  economical  manner  of  preparing 
the  gas  consists  in  heating  4  parts  of  crystallized  acetate  of  soda 
with  10  parts  of  an  alkaline  mixture  composed  of  2  parts  of  caustic 
potassa  and  3  parts  of  quicklime.  In  order  to  make  the  mixture, 
the  2  parts  of  potassa  are  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and 
sprinkled  over  with  the  3  parts  of  pulverized  quicklime ;  and  the 
paste  is  then  heated  to  a  didl-red  to  drive  oflf  the  excess  of  water. 

Protocarburetted  hydrogen  also  arises  spontaneously  from  marsh 
mud  (§  265)  and  from  layers  of  bituminous  coal. 

It  has  never  been  liquefied  at  any  temperature,  and  its  density  is 
0.559,  while  its  e(|^uivalent  0,11^  corresponds  to  4  vol.  of  gas,  and 
it  bums  with  a  bluish  flame,  which  is  much  less  brilliant  than  that 
of  bicarburetted  hydrogen. 

PRODUCTS  OP  THE  OXIDATION  OF  METHYLIC  ALCOHOL. 

Formic  Acid  CjHOjHO. 

§  1430.  Methylic  alcohol  oxidizes,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  in  the  presence  of  platinum-sponge,  and,  like  alcohol, 
it  exchanges,  in  this  case,  2  equiv.  of  hydrogen  for  2  equiv.  of  oxy- 
gen,* producing  a  peculiar  acid  C,HO,,HO,  called  farmicj  a  large 
portion  of  which  is,  however,  destroyed  by  contact  with  the  platinum- 
sponge,  and,  especially  if  the  temperature  be  elevated,  complete  com- 
bustion and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  ensue : 

C,H03,HO+20=>2CO,+2HO. 

But  formic  acid  is  obtained  in  a  great  number  of  chemical  reac- 
tions, in  which  certain  organic  substances  ai*e  subjected  to  oxidizing 
agents;  by  heating,  for  example,  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  alcohol,  sugar,  fecula,  tartaric  acid, 
etc.,  a  portion  of  the  organic  substance  being  completely  converted 
into  water  and  carbonic  acid,  while  the  other  is  imperfectly  oxidized 
and  produces  formic  acid.  When  any  considerable  quantity  of  formic 
add  is  to  be  prepared,  2  kilog.  of  sugar  are  dissolved  in  10  litres  of 
water,  and  6  kilog.  of  sulphuric  acid  being  gradually  added,  the 
mixture  is  poured  into  the  cucurbit  of  an  alembic,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  have  been  placed  6  kilog.  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  A 
lively  effervescence  ensues  immediately,  owing  to  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  when  it  lessens,  the  capital  is  adjusted  and  dis- 
tillation effected,  but  it  is  arrested  when  5  or  6  litres  of  liquid  are 
obtained.     This  liquid,  in  which  the  formic  acid  is  concentrated,  is 

*  It  is  mort  ratioiud  to  assome,  in  the  case  of  both  acetic  and  formic  acids,  that 
tk«  aleohol  takes  np  4  eqniT.  of  oxygen  and  giyes  off  8  equiy.  of  water,  because 
tk«  substitation  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen  in  combinations  is  scarcely  admissible. 

IHiiic  aloohol  C«H«Ow  by  taking  up  0«,  becomes  C«HsOs,  and,  by  losing  8  HO,  as- 
■ones  the  formula  of  acetic  acid  C«HaOa+aq. 

In  like  manner,  methyUc  alcohol  CtH40a  becomes  C,H«Ofl  by  guning  0«,  and  is 
ooBWted  into  fonnio  acid  C«H0g4-aq.  by  frying  off  8H0.— IT.  L.  F, 
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saturated  with  milk  of  lime  and  the  formiate  of  lime  erystallixed  by 
evaporation.  The  salt  thus  forms  onlj  crystalline  crosts ;  uid  by 
distilling  it  with  more  or  less  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  fonme 
acid  also  more  or  less  concentrated  is  obtained. 

If  formic  acid  is  to  be  obtained  at  its  maximum  of  concentration, 
the  formiate  of  lime  must  be  converted  into  formiate  of  lead,  by 
adding  acetate  of  lead  to  the  solution  of  formiate  of  lime;  when  the 
formiate  of  lead,  being  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  almost 
wholly  deposited,  and  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling 
water,  which  deposits  it,  on  cooling,  in  small  prismatic  crystals. 

Formiate  of  lead,  well  dried,  is  introduced  into  a  long  glass  tube, 
heated  by  some  coals,  and  through  which  a  current  of  sulf  hydric 
acid  is  passed,  when  sulphide  of  lead  is  formed,  while  mono- 
hydrated  formic  acid  condenses  in  the  receiver.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  of  a  penetrating  and  characteristic  odour,  and  it  solidifies 
at  a  few  degrees  below  32^,  while  it  boils  at  212^.  Its  density  is 
1.235,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  1.556,  its  equivalent 
CaHOjjHO  is  represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

Monohydrated  formic  acid  is  highly  caustic,  and  produces  blisters 
on  the  skin.  In  combining  with  water,  the  first  portions  of  water 
added  elevate  its  boiling  point;  with  the  addition  of  20.7  of  water, 
that  is  1  equiv.,  it  boils  at  222.8^.  An  excess  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  decomposes  formic  acid  into  oxide  of  carbon  and  water. 
At  the  boiling  point,  formic  acid  reduces  several  metallic  oxides, 
particularly  the  oxides  of  silver  and  mercury. 

Formiate  of  potassa  and  soda  are  very  soluble  and  deliquescent. 

Formiate  of  baryta  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  water,  and  crystaUizes 
readily;  the  formiila  of  its  crystals  being  BaO,CgHO,. 

Formiate  of  lime  dissolves  in  10  parts  of  water,  and  is  nearly  as 
soluble  in  hot  as  in  cold  water. 

Formiate  of  lead  requires  36  to  40  parts  of  cold  water  for  solu- 
tion, but  dissolves  more  freely  in  hot  water,  and  its  crystals  are 
anhydrous. 

By  double  decomposition,  a  formiate  of  silver  may  be  obtained 
which  is  destroyed  by  being  boiled  with  water. 

§  1431.  Formic  etner  C^HjO,CaHO,  of  the  vinic  series  is  obtained 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  db-y  formiate  of  soda,  10  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  9  parts  of  alcohoL  It  is  made 
on  a  larger  scale  and  cheaply,  by  mixing,  in  a  large  retort,  80  parts 
of  starch,  120  of  ordinary  alcohol  at  0.85,  120  parts  of  water,  304 
of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  240  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Heat  is  applied  gently,  and,  when  the  reaction  is  fully  established, 
the  fire  is  removed,  and  the  sides  of  the  retort  cooled  with  moist 
cloths,  when  a  stratum  of  formic  ether  separates,  which  is  removed 
and  treated  with  milk  of  lime  to  free  it  from  acids,  and  subse- 
quently distilled  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Formic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  mild  taste,  of  a  density  of 
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0.912,  and  boiling  at  128.1^,  which  dissolTes  in  10  parts  of  water, 
and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  formic  ether  G^H^OiG^HO,  is  isomeric  with  methylacetic  ether 
CgH,0,C^H,0,.  Formic  ether,  treated  with  chlorine  in  diffused 
light,  forms  a  chlorinated  ether,  of  the  formula  G^HgClsOyC^HO,, 
and,  by  exhausting  the  action  of  the  chlorine  in  the  sun,  a  perchlarp- 
naUd  chhrofarmic  ether  C^CljO, 0,010,  is  obtained. 

Methyhformic  ether  G,H30,03H0,  is  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  the  yinic  series,  except  that  spirit  of  wood  is  substi- 
tuted for  alcohol,  and  it  is  an  etherial,  very  mobile  liquid,  which 
boils  at  about  98.6"". 

Methylal  0,11,0^. 

§  1432.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  obtain  aldehyde  of 
the  methylic  series,  the  formula  of  which  would  be  OgH,0,.  By 
distilling  a  mixture  of  methylic  acid  and  alcohol  over  peroxide  of 
manganese,  there  results  a  mixture  of  several  volatile  liquids,  in 
whi(m  methyloformic  ether  and  a  peculiar  liquid,  called  methylalj 
predominate.  The  latter  being  dissolved  in  water,  and  potassa 
added,  the  alkali  decomposes  the  methyloformic  ether,  while  the 
methylal  separates  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  layer  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, which  is  purified  by  distillation  over  chloride  of  calcium.  Me- 
thylal boils  at  107.6^,  and  corresponds  to  acetal.  Its  formula  being 
Cjlfi^  it  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  union  of  3  mole- 
cides  of  methylic  ether,  of  which  one  has  taken  1  equiv.  of  oxygen 
in  the  place  of  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen.'*' 

ACTION  OF  CHLORINE  ON  COMPOUNDS  OF  THE  IIETHYLIC  SERIES. 

Products  of  the  Action  of  Chhrine  on  Methylochlorohydric  Ether 

and  on  Protocarhuretted  Hydrogen. 

§  1438.  Chlorine  acts  with  more  difficulty  on  chlorohydric  ether 
of  the  methylic  series  than  on  that  of  the  vinic  series,  the  reaction 
ensuing  only  when  assisted  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  as 
these  products  are  more  volatile,  greater  care  is  required  in  cooling 
the  receivers.  The  apparatus  described  (§  1387)  and  represented  by 
fig.  680  is  used. 

By  maintaining  the  methylochlorohydric  ether  in  excess,  the 
bottle  C,  (fig.  680),  which  should  be  kept  in  a  refrigerating  mixture, 
reoeiYes  a  very  volatile  liquid,  which  should  be  purified  by  distilla- 
tion over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  over  quicklime,  and 
which  is  mcnochhrinated  methylochlorohydric  ether  OgHaOl,.  The 
odour  of  this  product  resembles  that  of  Dutch  liquid,  and  its  density 

*  Hare  again  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  the  highly  improbable  substitution  of 
oiygen  for  hydrogen,  since  the  reaction  is  very  simply  explained  by  allowing  8 
•qniT.  of  me^ylio  ether  Cfijd^  to  gain  2  equiv.  of  oxygen,  forming  Call.O,,  and 
to  loM  1  equlT.  of  water,  which  gives  methylal  Call|0«. —  }V,  L.  F, 
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is  1.844  at  64.4'',  while  it  boils  at  86.9°.  The  density  of  its  vapour 
being  2.94,  its  equivalent  C^HgCL  is  represented  by  4  Tolames  of 
vapour,  like  that  of  methylochloronydrio  ether  CaH,Cl. 

§  1434.  The  second  product  of  the  action  of  cUorine  on  methylo- 
chlorohydric  ether  is  a  liquid  having  a  density  of  1.491  at  62.6°, 
and  boiling  at  141.8° ;  the  composition  of  which  is  represented  by 
the  formula  G2HGI3,  corresponding  to  4  vols,  of  vapour.  This  is 
bichlorinated  methylochlorohydric  ether,  more  commonly  known  as 
chhroform,  which  name  has  been  given  to  it  because,  in  contact  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  it  yields  chloride  of  potaasinm  and 
formiate  of  potassa, 

C.HCl3+4K0=3KCl+K0,C,H03. 

Chloroform  is  produced  in  several  other  chemical  reactions,  and 
particularly  when  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  is  made  to  re- 
act on  alcohol  or  acetone.  This  product  has  been  extensively 
manufactured  since  the  discovery  of  its  power  in  effecting  the 
insensibility  of  patients  during  surgical  operations. 

Chloroform  is  also  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrated  chloral 
C^HCl,Oj,HO  by  a  solution  of  potassa, 

C,HCl30„HO+KO=C,HCl3+KO,C,HO,. 

Lastly,  chloroform  is  produced  when  the  chloracetates  are  heated 
in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hydrated  alkali, 

KO,CA03+KO,HO=2(KO,CO^+C^CI,. 

It  is  readily  and  economically  prepared,  by  pouring  35  to  40 
litres  of  water  into  the  cucurbit  of  an  alembic,  heating  the  water 
to  106°,  and  adding  first  5  kilog.  of  quicklime,  and  subsequently 
10  kilog.  of  hypochlorite  of  lime  of  commerce ;  and  lastly,  bv 
pouring  in  1|  litre  of  alcohol  at  0.85,  and,  after  bavins  mixed  it 
well,  and  adjusted  the  capital,  heating  the  liquid  to  boding.  As 
soon  as  distillation  commences,  the  fire  is  slackened  and  the  pro- 
cess allowed  to  continue  spontaneously,  when  an  aqueous  liquid 
condenses  in  the  receiver,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  heavier  liquid, 
chloroform,  is  formed.  It  is  separated  and  purified  by  distillation 
over  chloride  of  calcium ;  and  the  process  just  described  yields 
about  600  gm.  of  chloroform. 

§  1435.  Chloroform,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  until  chlorohydric  acid  is  no  longer  diseng&ged, 
loses  its  last  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  while  perchhrinaUd  methffhh 
chlorohydric  ether  C^Cl^,  which  is  a  new  chloride  of  carbon,  b 
formed.  This  compound  is  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but 
at  9.4°  solidifies  into  a  pearly  crystalline  mass ;  and  it  boils  at 
172.4°.  Its  density  is  1.599;  the  density  of  its  vapour  being 
5.30,  its  equivalent  is  likewise  represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

§  1436.  By  exposing  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  a  bottle  containing  a 
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mixture  of  protocarboretted  hydrogen,  and  chlorine  in  excess,  a 
liqaid  condenses  on  the  sides,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  various 
chlorinated  methylochlorohydric  ethers  just  described,  comprising 
principally  chloroform  C^HClj  and  chloride  of  carbon  CgCL. 
The  first  chlorinated  product,  methylochlorohydric  ether  CsHgCl, 
would  probably  be  obtained  by  introducing  the  two  gases  in  an  ap- 
paratus resembling  that  of  fie.  680,  maintaining  the  protocarbu- 
retted  hydrogen  in  excess,  and  then  passing  the  gases  through  a 
tube  cooled  by  solidified  carbonic  acid,  in  order  to  condense  the 
gaseous  ether.  In  all  cases,  it  is  proved  that,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  protocarburetted  hydrogen  G,H^,  the  same  products  are 
obtained  as  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  methylochlorohydric  ether 
CgH^Gl,  and  it  is  correct  to  regard  this  substance  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  series.     Thus,  we  have 

Ptotocarburetted  hydrogen C^H^  a  non-liquefiable  gas. 

Methylochlorohydric  ether C^HjCl,  liquefying  at  a  very 

low  temperature. 
Monochlorinated  methylochlorohydric 

ether C.H,C1^  boiling  at  86.9^ 

Bichlorinated       methylochlorohydric 

ether,  or  chloroform G3HGI3,  boiling  at  141.8^. 

Perchlorinated      methylochlorohydric 

ether G,G1^  boiUng  at  172.4*. 

§  1437.  But  again,  it  is  possible,  by  operating  on  chloride  of 
carbon  G^Gl^,  and  by  proper  chemical  reactions,  to  substitute 
hydrogen  for  the  chlorine,  and  ascend  from  chloride  of  carbon  to 
protocarburetted  hydrogen,  passing  through  all  the  intermediate 
products :  in  order  to  prove  which,  it  is  sufficient  to  introduce  into 
a  flat-bottomed  flask  a  solution  of  chloride  of  carbon  in  aqueous  al- 
cohol, and  then  to  add  an  amalgam  of  potassium.  On  communi- 
cating the  flask  successively  with  two  U-tubes,  the  first  of  which  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  86^,  and  the  second  cooled  by  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  then  with  a  bulb-apparatus  filled  with  water, 
and  lastly  with  a  conducting-tube  which  leads  the  gases  into  a  bell- 
glass  over  the  water-cistern,  and  heating  the  flask,  the  chloride  of 
carbon  is  decomposed,  chloride  of  potassium  and  caustic  potassa 
being  formed ;  and  the  chlorine  abstracted  is  replaced  by  hydrogen 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water. 

Bichlorinated  methylochlorohydric  ether  G^HGlj  condenses  chiefly 
in  the  first  U-tube,  and  in  the  second  the  monochlorinated  methylo- 
chlorohydric ether  CsHaGla,  while  the  water  in  the  bulb-apparatus 
dissolves  the  methylochlorohydric  ether  GgH^Gl,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  saturating  it  with  chloride  of  calcium ;  and  lastly,  proto- 
oarbnretted  hydrogen  is  collected  in  the  bell-glass. 

This  inverse  transformation  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  on  the 
corresponding  series  of  chlorohydric  ether  of  alcohol ;  but  would  be 
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particalarly  interestmg,  as  it  fronld  enable  the  preparation  of  the 
carborcttea  hydrogen  C^H,  which  is  still  wanting  in  the  Kriefl. 

Bromoform,  Iodoform,  and  Sulphoform. 

§  1438.  By  treating  alcohol  with  bromine,  a  product  corresponi- 
ing  to  chloral  is  obtained,  which  is  decomposed  by  alkaline  loht 
tions,  and  yields  hromoform  C,HBr,. 

Iodoform  C,HI,  is  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  canetie  p(^ 
taaaa,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  into  alconol  saturated  with  iodine, 
nntil  the  liquid  is  discoloured ;  when,  by  adding  a  large  qnantitr  td 
water,  the  iodoform  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  small  crjstsUbu 
spangles,  which  are  purified  by  redissolring  them  in  alcMiol  and 
eTM)orating  the  liquid. 

By  diBtiUing  1  port  of  iodoform  with  3  parts  of  salphide  of  mas 
cury,  a  yellow  oleaginous  liquid  is  obtained,  constituting  tvipks- 
form  C,HS,. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Methylie  Etfter  0,H,0. 

§  1439.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  methylie  ether  is  ezcesuTdy 
violent,  even  in  diffused  light;  and  the  experiment,  being  dangerous, 
must  be  carefully  conducted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  apparatus  from 
bursting  to  pieces.    Figure  682  represents  the  apparatus  most  suit- 


able to  the  production  of  nny  considerable  quantity  of  the  prodnct. 
Methylie  ether  is  prepared  by  lioating  in  a  flask  A  (fig.  682)  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  wood-spirit  and  4  parts  of  cencentrated  i  '  ' 
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acid ;  allowing  the  gas  to  traverse  a  first  washing-bottle  B  contain- 
ing water,  then  a  second  bottle  G  containing  a  solution  of  potassa 
in  order  to  retain  the  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids,  and  lastly,  a  long 
tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium  to  dry  the  gas.  (This  tube  is  not 
represented  in  the  figure.)  The  chlorine  is  prepared  in  the  flask 
6  by  the  reaction  of  chlorohydric  acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  is  washed  in  the  water  of  the  bottle  F,  and  dried  by  passing 
through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  bottle  E.  The 
twosases,  which  are  brought  together  in  the  flask  D,  escape  through 
a  refrigerator  H,  made  very  cold  by  ice,  into  the  atmosphere  by  the 
opening  o.  The  liquids  which  condense  in  the  flask  D  and  in  the 
refrigerator  H  fall  into  the  bottle  I,  which  should  bo  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  apparatus,  so  that  if  the  latter  should  burst,  the 
products  already  obtained  will  not  be  lost. 

The  apparatus  should  be  arranged  in  a  well-lighted  place,  but  pro- 
tected from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  and,  though  the  reaction  is 
sometimes  long  in  being  established,  when  once  commenced,  it  con- 
tinues with  great  energy.  The  operator  should  then  regulate  the 
erolution  of  the  two  eases  with  great  care :  they  should  meet  in 
Bach  proportion  as  to  destroy  each  other,  immediately,  on  reaching 
the  flask  D ;  for  if  one  of  the  gases  should  flow  too  freely,  as,  for 
example,  if  the  flask  were  to  become  coloured  by  chlorine,  which 
wonld  require  a  more  rapid  disen^gement  of  methylic  ether,  an  ex- 
plosion would  inevitably  ensue.  In  order  to  prevent  this  accident, 
the  current  of  chlorine  must  be  lessened  by  opening  one  of  the 
washing-bottles  E  or  F,  and  the  ether  must  be  allowed  to  flow  very 
dowly  until  the  flask  D  is  deprived  of  colour;  after  which  the  gases 
would  be  made  to  flow. 

The  bottle  I  is  found  to  contain  a  very  volatile  liquid,  of  a  sufib- 
cating  odour  and  exciting  to  tears,  which  exhales  acid  fumes  by 
being  decomposed  by  the  moisture  of  the  air.  Its  density  at  68^ 
18  1.815,  while  it  boils  at  221^,  and  cold  water  decomposes  it, 
though  slowly.  This  liquid  is  monochlorinated  methylic  ether 
CflHgClO,  the  formula  of  which  corresponds  to  2  volumes  of  vapour, 
like  that  of  methylic  ether  C^H^O,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

This  product,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  exchanges  1 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  for  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  and  becomes 
HehUninaUd  methylic  etherj  the  density  of  which  is  1.606  at  68^, 
while  it  boils  at  about  266^  ;  its  equivalent  G^HGlsO  corresponding 
likewise  to  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

FinaUy,  by  again  exposing  this  new  product  to  the  action  of 
chlorine,  in  uie  rays  of  the  sun,  its  last  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  forming  perchlorinated  me- 
thjfUe  ether  GsGljO,  which  product  has  not  mamtaincd  a  state  of 
eoncentration  similar  to  that  of  the  two  preceding,  and  that  of  me- 
thylio  ether  C,HaOy  for  its  equivalent  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of 
T^Kmr.    There  has  been  either  a  doubling  of  the  original  mole- 
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cule,  or  a  separation  of  the  molecules,  so  that  the  same  nmn- 
ber  of  moleciQar  groups  now  occupy  a  double  space;  which  change 
of  molecular  arrangement  is  manifested  by  an  anomaly  in  the  bou- 
ins  point.  It  has  always  hitherto  been  observed  that  when  a  mde^ 
cmar  group  is  modified  merely  by  the  substitution  of  1  equivalent 
of  chlorine  for  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  its  boiling  point  rises; 
which  circumstance  is  not  true  for  terchlorinated  methylic  ether, 
compared  with  bichlorinatcd  methylic  ether ;  the  boiling  point  id 
the  latter  being  266°,  while  that  of  the  former  is  about  212^. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  Methylo9uJfhydr%e  Ether. 

§  1440.  Chlorine  readily  acts  on  methylosulfhydric  ether,  which 
gradually  exchanges  its  oxygen  for  equivalent  quantities  of  chlo- 
rine, and  the  fiinal  product  is  perchlorinated  methtflosulfhjfdrie 
ether  0,01,8. 

Action  of  Chlorine  on  the  Compound  Methylic  Ethers. 

§  1441.  A  large  number  of  compound  ethers  of  the  methylic  se* 
ries  can  exchange  more  or  less  completely  their  hydrogen  for  equi- 
valent quantities  of  chlorine. 

Thus  mcthyloxalic  ether  0,1130,0,03  furnishes 

A  bichlorinatcd  mcthyloxalic  ether C,HCl,0,C,0,i 

And  a  perchlorinated     «  «       CjClfi^Cfiy 

Methylacetic  ether  OjII^OjO^HjOj  also  yields 

A  bichlorinatcd  methylacetic  ether OJSOljOyO^HjO^y 

And  a  perchlorinated     "  "     ....  0,0130,0^01,03. 

It  has  been  shown  that  formic  ether  of  the  vinic  series  C fifty 
0,H0,  presents  the  same  elementary  composition  as  methylacetic 
ether  0,11,0,0411303,  although  the  two  substances  differ  materially 
in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties;  and  the  composition  of 
the  perchlorinated  products  of  the  two  ethers  should  therefore  be 
similar :  not  only  are  they  so,  but  they  are  identical,  constitut- 
ing one  and  the  same  substance,  and  no  longer  exhibiting  the  di- 
versity of  their  origin.  We  have  already  mentioned  an  analogous 
case.  Dutch  liquid  0J^01,H01  is  isomeric  with  monochlorinated 
chlorohydric  ether  O^H^Cl,,  while  the  two  substances  differ  distinctly 
in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties ;  but  when  treated  with  chlo- 
rine, they  both  yield  the  same  final  product,  chloride  of  carbon  C^Cl,. 

Methyloformic  ether  yields  with  chlorine  two  chlorinated  ethers : 

Bichlorinatcd  methyloformic  ether C^HOlsOjC^HO,, 

And  perchlorinated      "  "     CjOljOjCjOlO,. 

This  last  ether  is  liouid,  boils  at  about  856°,  and  is  isomeric  with 
chlorocarbonic  gas  0001;  into  which  it  is  entirely  converted,  br 
passing  its  vapour  into  a  tube  heated  to  a  temperature  above  572  • 
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Action  of  Chlorine  on  Formic  Acid. 

§  1442.  No  chlorinated  formic  acid  is  known,  and  when  mono- 
hydrated  formic  acid  G,HO,HO  is  treated  with  chlorine,  the  equi- 
valent of  water  is  always  aecomposed,  chlorohydric  and  carbonic 
acids  being  formed : 

C,HO„HO+2Cl=2HCl+2CO,. 

But  it  has  been  shown  (§§  1431  and  1441,)  that  the  formic  acid 
which  exists  in  formic  and  methyloformic  ethers  can  exchange  its 
hydrogen  for  chlorine. 

§  1448.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  observations  that  the 
compounds  of  the  methylic  series  may  be  considered  as  being  pro- 
duced by  the  same  molecule  C,H^,  that  of  protocarburetted  hydro- 
gen, or  marsh  gas,  in  which  one  or  several  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  other  elements,  such  as 
oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc.  etc.  In  order  to  render  this  method 
of  generation  evident,  we  have  collected  into  a  single  table  all  the 
known  products  of  the  methylic  series. 

TABLE  OF  COMPOUNDS  DERIVED  FROM  CARBURETTED  HYDRO- 
GEN CjH^,  OR  FROM  METHYLIC  ETHER  CgH^O. 

Protocarburetted  hydrogen,  or CJIt  2  toIb. 

Marsh  Gas,  the  starting  point  of  the  series. 

SIMPLE  ETHERS. 

Methylioether C,H,0  2    " 

Methyloiiilfhydrio  ether C.H,8  2    « 

Methyloehlorohydrio  ether C,H,a  4 

Hethylobromohydrio  ether CaHaBr  4 

Methylodohydric  ether C.H.Io  4 

Methylohydrocyanic  ether CaH.Cy  4 

Methylosulphohydrocyanic  ether CJIaSCy  4 

COMPOUND  ETHERS. 
Aleokolt. 

Methylic  alcohol,  or  wood-spirit C«H.O,HO     4 

Methylosttlfhydric  alcohol C,H.S,HS      4 

Methyloplumbic  "     C.HAPbS 

Methylomercnric        "     C,HAHg,S. 

Compound  Ethen,  properly  io  called. 

General  formnla  (A  representing  the  acid) CaH,0,  A        2  or  4  toIs. 

Methylobiboracic  ether C,HA2B0. 

Trimethyloboracic   "    8C,H,0.B0.     4 

Methylic  Acids. 
General  formula  of  methylic  acids  formed  by  the 

monobasic  acids  A (C,H,0+nO).2A 

Pormnla  of  the  methylic  acids  produced  by  the 

tribade  adda,  such  as  P0.,8H0 (C,H,0+2H0),P0.. 


<t 
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PRODUCTS  DERIVED  SUCCESSIVELY  FROM  METHYUC  ETHEB  C.HjO. 

lit.  By  Oxidation. 

Methylio  ether CfiJO  2  Toli. 

Methyal (2C.H,0,C,HA)  4    " 

Anhydrous  formic  acid CaHOt  unknown. 

Remains  combined  with  the  water  formed  and  jielda 

Uydrated  formic  acid C.HO«HO      4    " 

Bat  corresponding  to  methylic  alcohol CJBfifBO     4    ** 

2d.  By  the  Action  of  Chlorine, 

Methylic  ether CA    0  2  " 

Monochlorinated  methylic  ether CaH«C10  2  " 

Bichlorinated            "             "     C;HC1«0  2  " 

Perchlorinated         "             "     CCl,    0  4  " 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  METHYLOSULFHYDRIC  ETHEB  G.HJS. 

By  the  Action  of  Chlorine, 
Methylosulfhydric  ether GaHJB  2  toIb. 

Perchlorinated  methylosulfhydric  ether 0.01^9. 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  PROTOCARBURETTED  HYDROGEN  G»H«  OB 
FROM  METHYLOCHLOROHYDRIC  ETHER  C.HdCL 

By  the  Action  of  Clorine. 

Protocarburetted  hydrogen CaH«  4  Toli. 

Methylochlorohydric  ether C.H/n  4    " 

Monochlorinated  methylochlorohydric  ether CaH^Clt  4    ** 

Bichlorinated        do.,     or  chloroform C.HC1,  4    " 

Perchlorinated      do..  "         C,CU  4    •* 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  METHYLIC  ALCOHOL  C,HAHO. 

let.  By  the  Action  of  Oxygen, 
Methylic  alcohol C,HAHO      4Tolfc 

Formic  acid CHO»HO     4    «• 

2d.  By  the  Action  of  Chlorine, 
Products  unknown 

PRODUCTS  DERIVED  FROM  AQUEOUS  METHYLIC  ALCOHOL 

C,H,0,HO+HO. 

By  the  Action  of  Chlorine, 

Formicacid C«HO«HO. 

An  excess  of  chlorine  converts  the  formic  add,  by  its  oridJiing  MtiflS* 

carbonic  acid. 
AqneouB  methylic  ether  C,H,0-f2H0  yields  the  sum  prodnets. 
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PBODUCTS  DEBITED  FfiOM  COMPOUND  BiETHTLIG  ETHEBS. 

By  the  Actum  of  Cktorine, 

On  Methyloxalio  ether C.H.     0,C«    0». 

Biohlorinated  methyloxalic  ether C.H  C]«0»C,    0,. 

Perchlorinated        «*  «•     C,    C1,0,C,    0,. 

On  Methylaoetio  ether C.H.     0,C«H,0.. 

Biohlorinated  methylaoetio  ether C.H  C1.0,C«H.0». 

Perchlorinated        "  "     C,    C1,0,C«H.0,. 

On  Methyloformio  ether C,H,     0,C,H  0,. 

Biohlorinated  methyloformio  ether CaH  C]«0,CsH  0.. 

Perohlorinated        "  "     C,    a,0,C,C10«. 

§  1444.  Chemists  have  formed,  for  the  methylic  series,  hypothe- 
ses analogous  to  those  proposed  for  the  vinic  series.  Some  regard 
all  simple  methylic  ethers  as  produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
same  radical  CaH,,  or  methylene  with  1  equivalent  of  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  etc.  etc.,  in  which  case  methylic  ether  becomes  a 
monohydrate  of  methylen  GgH^HO,  and  methylic  alcohol  its  bi- 
hydrate  CgH„2H0.  This  radical  is  entirely  hypothetical,  since  as 
yet  no  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  formula  G,H,  is  known  which 
yields  by  direct  combination,  either  with  water  or  with  chlorohydric 
add,  a  simple  ether  of  the  methylic  scries ;  a  condition  indispensa- 
ble,  neTerthless,  to  enable  it  to  be  considered  as  the  radical  of  the 
series.  Moreover,  the  methylic  and  vinic  series  are  so  similar  that 
their  formula  cannot  be  written  in  two  different  ways,  and  we  have 
incontestably  proved  (§  1401)  that  bicarburetted  hydrogen  C«H. 
oould  not  be  considered  as  pre-existing  in  the  state  of  a  radical 
in  vinic  ethers. 

Other  chemists  consider  methylic  ether  CaH,0  as  the  oxide  of  a 
radical  C.H„  which  they  call  methyl^  and  of  which  methylochloro- 
hydrio  ether  is  then  the  chloride ;  but  as  methyl  is  not  any  better 
known  than  is  ethyl  and  methylen,  we  see  no  advantage  in  resorting 
to  hypotheses  of  these  unknown  radicals,  especially  for  the  methylic 
series,  which  may  be  as  easily  derived,  by  means  of  substitution, 
from  a  perfectly  well  known  hydrocarbon,  protocarburetted  hydro- 

Ei  C,H^.  We  have  shown  it,  in  fact,  (§  1436,)  to  be  very  probable 
t,  by  causing  chlorine,  in  proper  proportions,  to  act  upon  carbu- 
retted hydrogen  CgH^,  methylocnlorohydric  ether  CaHjGl  would  be 
obtained :  now,  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  alkaline 
solutions,  and  yields  wood-spirit,  whence  the  whole  methylic  series 
may  be  subsequently  derivea.'*' 

*  Beferring  the  reader,  on  the  subjeot  of  the  radicals  of  ether  and  mother,  back 
to  tha  note  to  { 1401,  (page  668,)  it  now  only  remains  to  describe  the  radical 
BMthyl,  the  isolation  of  which  renders  the  correctness  of  the  French  theory  ex- 
tremely doubtfoL 

Methyl  C«H.. 

Mtfhyl  la  g^Ton  off  at  the  positive  pole,  in  decomposing  a  concentrated  solution 
•f  aoetate  of  potasaa  by  a  powerfiil  gaWanio  current,  while  at  the  negative  pole 
SiS  88 
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OF  CERTAIN  ACIDS  WHICH  EXIST  IN  THE  JUICES  OF 

VEGETABLES. 

§  1445.  We  sliall  describe  in  this  chapter  certain  acids  which  are 
found  ready  formed  in  the  juices  of  vegetables,  and  which  have  not 
been  included  in  any  group  of  substances  of  analogous  composition, 
as  chemists  have  succeeded  in  doing  for  acetic,  formic  acid,  etc.  etc. 

OXALIC  ACm  C,0»HO. 

§  1446.  Of  these  acids,  one  of  the  most  important  is  oxalic,  of 
which  the  properties  were  described  (§  259)  when  treating  of  the 
compounds  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  among  which  oxalic  acid  is 
ranked  on  account  of  the  composition  it  presents  in  anhydrous  salts. 
Oxalic  acid  is  found  in  a  large  number  of  vegetables,  which  fre- 

Suently,  as  in  the  case  of  sorrel,'*'  owe  their  acid  taste  to  its  presence. 
D  the  Black  Forest  (Southern  Germany)  it  is  obtained  from  certain 
species  of  rumex,  by  poundine  the  plant  in  troughs  and  expressing 
its  juice ;  after  which  the  residue  is  moistened  with  water  and  ex- 
pressed a  second  time.  The  liquid  is  clarified  with  clay,  decanted 
and  evaporated  to  crystallization ;  when  crystals  of  binoxalate  and 
quadroxalate  of  potassa,  (§  451,)  called  in  commerce  BaltB  of  wrrd, 
are  separated.  In  order  to  extract  the  oxalic  add,  acetate  of  lead 
is  poured  into  a  solution  of  salt  of  sorrel,  when  oxalate  of  lead  is 
precipitated,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add ;  after  which 
the  liquid,  on  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  C,0„HO 
+2H0. 

The  greater  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  now  in  use  in  laboratories  is 
prepared  by  the  reaction  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar,  (§259.) 

appear  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  resulting  firom  the  oxidation  of  the  ozalie 
acid  formed,  at  the  expense  of  an  equivalent  of  water,  whence  the  hydrogen. 
Acetic  acid  is  considered  as  a  pairling  of  oxalic  acid  CaOa  with  methyl  Cjim  which 
Yiew  is  sustained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  ensuing  as  foUows : 

K0,C4H,0rf  2H0=K0,Ha+CHrf  COrf  HO,  or 

=K0,H0+C.Hri-2C0«+H. 

Methyl  is  also  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  iodohydrio  ether  by  tine,  in  nrt- 
sence  of  water ;  and  in  the  decomposition  of  cyanohy£lo  ether  (cyanide  of  ethyl) 
by  potassium.  It  is  a  colourless  and  inodorous  gas,  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  does  not  liquefy  at  — 0.4**.  Its  specifto  graTity  being  1.087, 
its  formula  0,11,  corresponds  to  a  condensation  to  2  Tolumes.  It  shoola  be  re* 
garded  as  11(0,11,),  or  hydrogen  paired  with  elayl,  or  defiant  gat. 

Combinations  of  methyl  with  several  metalloids  and  metals  hare  been  diseoTered, 
but  are  not  yet  fully  investigated ;  the  only  one  which  is  well  known  being  a  eoa- 
pound  of  arsenic  with  2  equivalents  of  methyl,  or  eaeodyl,  already  dMcribed, 
(J  1881.) 

Zmemeihyl  ZnC.H.  or  Zn,H(C.H,)  and 
Photphureiied methyl  P,C,H,  or  P,[H(C,H,)]» 

corresponding  to  phosphuretted  hydrogen  have  been  obtained.    Zinemefhyl  rfmrn* 
bles  zinccthyl ;  and  phosphuretted  methyl  bears  a  close  analogy  to  phoephnreHed 
hydrogen.— TT.  L,  F. 
*  Oxalis  acetosella,  whence  the  name. —  W.  L.  F. 
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UAUO  ACID  C,H.0,,2H0. 

§  1447.  Malic  acid_  ib  most  widely  di^sed  through  the  organic 

kingdom,   being    found   partly   free  and    partly   combbed   with 

potasga,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  organic  bases,  and  giving  rise  to 

the  acid  laste  observed  in  fruits  before  maturity.     Maltc  acid  is 

generally  obtained  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  which  aro 

collected  before  maturity,  crushed,  and  their  juice  expressed.     The 

juice  ia  clarified  by  being  boiled  for  a  few  moments  with  white  of 

egg  and  filtered,  when  acetate  of  lead  ia  added,  which  yields  a 

wute  crystalline  precipitate  of  malate  of  lead ;  the  salt,  however, 

being  always  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  other  organic  sub- 

'^"tnoes,  which  are  precipitated  in  combination  with  the  oxido  of 

d.     Malate  of  lead  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble 

boiling  water,  and  is  purified  by  boiling  with  water  the  crude 

ilate  of  lowl  previously  filtered,  and  rapialy  filtering  the  liquor ; 

en  the  latter  deposits,  on  cooling,  malate  of  lead  in  small  crjs- 

[ine  Bpangloa.     The  mother  liquid  ia  again  boiled  with  the  residue 

the  first  ebullition,  and  this  is  continued  until  the  hot  liquor  no 

iger  deposits  malate  of  lead  on  cooling.     The  foreign  plumbic 

nponnds  remain  in  the  residue. 

Crude  malate  of  lead  is  usually  decomposed  by  sulf  hydric  acid, 
1207,)  and  the  impure  mulic  acid  is  thus  isolated;  after  which  the 
Bolotion  of  malic  acid  thus  obtained  is  boiled  for  a  few  moments,  in 
order  to  drive  off  the  sulf  hydric  acid,  and  then  divided  into  two  eqnal 
a.     One  part,  which  has  been  accurately  saturated  with  ammo- 
Is  poured  into  the  second  part,  which  remained  in  the  state  of 
le  malic  acid,  which  furnishes  a  solution  of  bimalate  of  ammonia, 
rather  a  neutral  malate  of  ammonia  and  water  (NIIj,HO+HO), 
,H.O,,  which  is  crystallised ;   and  as  the  salt  crystallizes  ver^' 
tdily,  it  is  porified  by  successive  crystallizations.     If  the  malate 
lead  contained  tartrate  and  citrate  of  lead,  as  frequently  happens, 
first  crystals  deposited  by  the  solution  of  impure  bimalate  of 
Hsmonia  would  be  bitartrate  of  ammonia,  which  is  very  slightly 
soluble ;  after  which  the  bimalate  would  crystallize,  while  the  citrate 
vould  remain  in  the  mother  liqnid.     In  this  case,  the  bimalate  of 
ammonia  is  again  converted  into  malate  of  lead,  and  the  salt  is 
ftgain  decomposed  by  sulf  hydric  acid. 

The  solution  of  malic  acid  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
•up,  and  then  left  in  vacuo,  when  it  deposits  colourless  crystals 
bydrated  malic  acid,  C,H,0„2H0,  which  are  deliquescent,  and 
inot  be  freed  from  their  water  without  decomposition. 
Malic  acid  is  a  powerful  acid,  forming  a  great  number  of  salt^. 
__jd  producing  in  general,  with  tie  same  base,  two  salts,  the  formula: 
of  which,  when  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization,  arc 
2R0,C.H,0„ 
{RO+HO),C.H.O., 
id  it  is  therefore  a  biba^ic  add,  as  we  stated  in  §  122.5. 
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Alkaline  malates  are  verv  soluble  and  deliqnesoent,  which  is 
equally  true  of  the  malate  of  ammonia  2(N^H0),CaH40. ;  while 
the  malate  (NH„HO+HO),GsH^O„  on  the  contrary,  crystaUiMS 
readily.  Malate  of  lime  crystalluies  with  6  equivalents  of  water  of 
crystallization,  and  presents  the  formula  (CaO+H0),C.H.Og+6H0. 

§  1448.  Crystallized  malic  acid  melts  at  181.4%  and,  if  kept  for 
some  time  at  a  temperature  of  347^,  is  converted  into  two  new 
acids,  called  maleic  2Ltii  paramdleicj  which  are  isomeric,  and  present 
the  formulae  G^HOjfHO.  Water  separates  from  them,  without  disen- 
gagement of  gas.  If  the  retort  be  rapidly  heated  to  892^,  the  maleic 
acid  distils  over,  with  very  small  quantities  of  paramaleic  add,  for, 
at  this  temperature,  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  acid  is 
formed.  Distilled  maleic  acid  solidifies  in  large  crystals  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort  and  the  receiver,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  its  solution  not  being  clouded  by  limewater,  while  water 
of  baryta  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  in  crystalline  spangles, 
and  acetate  of  lead  produces  a  similar  precipitate.  The  maleatcg 
of  potassa  and  soda  crystallize  readily.  The  general  formula  of  ihii 
dried  maleates  is  R0,G4H0^  showing  maleic  acid  to  be  monobauc. 
Maleic  acid  has  been  found  m  several  vegetables,  particularly  in  thu 
horsetail,  {equisetum  fluviatile)j  whence  it  has  also  been  called  eqni- 
setic  acid. 

If  maleic  acid  be  heated  to  only  302^,  and  be  kept  for  some  time 
at  this  temperature,  the  second  acid,  or  paramaleicj  is  abondantlv 
formed  instead  of  the  first.  It  is  much  less  fusible  than  maleic  acid, 
for  it  melts  at  only  about  390^,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture ;  and  it  is  moreover  easily  distinguished  from  it  by  being  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  200  parts  of  water  dissolving  about  1  part 
of  it.  Paramaleic  acid  produces  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  salt  remark- 
able for  its  insolubility,  and  yields,  with  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
easily  crystallizable  salts,  it  may  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  without 
undergoing  any  change.  The  general  formula  of  the  paramaleates 
is  ROjC^UO,,  and  that  of  crystallized  paramaleic  acid  is  C^HOsHO. 

Maleic  acid  is  converted  into  paramaleic  acid  when  it  is  kept  for 
a  long  time  at  a  temperature  exceeding  302^,  while  the  maleates 
themselves,  heated  to  480°  or  570°,  are  converted  into  paramaleates. 

Paramaleic  acid  is  also  found  in  vegetables,  and  having  been 
obtained  from  fumitory,  {fumaria  offictnalisy)  has  hence  been  called 
fumaric  acid.    It  has  also  been  found  in  Iceland  moss. 

CITRIC  ACID  C.,H,Ou,8HO+2HO. 

§  1449.  Citric  acid,  which  exists  in  the  juice  of  a  large  number 
of  acid  fruits,  particularly  in  lemons,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  is 
generally  extracted  from  lemons,  by  allowing  their  juice  to  ferment 
spontaneously  for  some  time,  when  mucilaginous  substances  sepa- 
rate from  it ;  after  which  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  finely  pow- 
dered chalk,  gradually  added,  so  as  not  to  be  in  excess,  and  it  is 
boiled.     Citrate  of  lime,  being  insoluble,  is  preciintated,  and  is  de- 
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oompoBed  by  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  sulphate  of 
lime  being  then  separated  by  filtering,  the  acid  liquid  is  care- 
fully evaporated,  until  a  crystalline  crust  begins  to  form  on  its  sur- 
hicej  when  it  is  left  to  itself.  Citric  acid  crystallizes  in  large 
crystals,  the  presence  of  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  assisting 
the  crystallization.  The  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  for  it  dis- 
Bolyes  in  ^  of  its  weight  of  cold,  ana  }  of  its  weight  of  boiling 
water.    After  a  time,  its  aqueous  solutions  become  mouldy. 

He  formula  of  citric  acid  crystallized  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture is  C.J9.0„5HO,  while  that  of  the  acid  dried  at  212''  is 
C^Hf0.j,8H0,  tne  8  ec^uivalents  of  water  which  remain  being  basic, 
and  replaceable  by  equivalent  quantities  of  bases.  The  formula  of 
citrate  of  silver  is  oAf^,Gjnfi^^y  and  a  methyheitric  ether  is 
known  of  the  formula  3(C,HjO),C„H,0„. 

The  alkaline  citrates  are  soluble,  while  those  of  the  alkaline 
earths  and  other  metallic  oxides  are  generally  insoluble,  but  dis- 
solve in  an  excess  of  citric  acid. 

About  1  per  cent,  of  crystallized  citric  acid  may  be  obtained 
firom  the  juice  of  common  currants,  by  fermenting  it  with  beer- 
yeast,  when  the  saccharine  matter  is  converted  into  alcohol,  which 
IS  separated  by  distillation ;  and  the  residue,  being  saturated  with 
chalk,  yields  citrate  of  lime. 

§  1450.  Citric  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  carbonic  acid  being 
first  disengaged,  with  oxide  of  carbon  and  acetone ;  while  at  a 
higher  temperature,  an  oleaginous  substance  is  formed  which  dis- 
tils. If  the  operation  bo  arrested  at  the  moment  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  oleaginous  substance,  the  residue  contains  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  unaltered  citric  acid,  and  consists  almost  entirely 
of  a  peculiar  acid,  called  ae<mitiCf  because  it  was  first  found  in  a 
vegetable,  the  acanitum  napellus.  The  composition  of  this  acid 
C^HOjyHO  is  the  same  as  tnat  of  maleic  acid,  and  its  properties 
are  very  analogous,  while  it  appears  to  differ  from  it  in  some  of  its 
reactions,  and  seems  therefore  to  be  a  second  isomeric  modification 
of  this  add. 

Aconitic  acid  melts  at  about  284^,  and  distils  at  820° ;  but  the 
product  which  passes  over  is  no  longer  aconitic  acid,  oleaginous 
drops,  which  cnrstallize  on  cooling,  being  formed.  The  same  pro- 
duct is  necessarily  obtained  by  the  direct  distillation  of  citric  acid. 
It  dissolves  in  water,  and  yields  an  acid  liq^uid  depositing  crystals  on 
evaporation,  which  are  purified  by  being  redissol ved  in  alcohol  or  ether. 
They  are  formed  by  a  new  acid,  which  has  been  called  pyroaco- 
nitic  and  itaeonie  aeidj  the  formula  of  which,  in  the  crystallized 
state,  is  Cfifi^yllOj  while  that  of  itaconate  of  silver  is  AgO,C^H,0,. 

If  itaconic  acid  be  again  distilled,  it  is  soon  found  to  change,  for 
the  oily  drops  which  condense  no  longer  crystallize  by  cooling, 
beii^  iarmea  by  a  new  acid,  called  citraeanic.  The  same  acid  may 
be  obtained  by  means  of  the  crude  product  yielded  by  the  imme- 
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diate  distillation  of  citric  acid,  for  which  jrarpoae  it  snffioea  to  distil 
it  a  second  time  in  a  retort  heated  in  an  oil-bath,  and  to  oolkct 
separately  the  products  which  distil  at  a  temperature  beyond  892^. 
A  ver^  fluid,  colourless  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  boiling  at  413^,  and 
of  which  the  density  is  1.247.  Its  formula  being  CgilaO,,  its  com- 
position is  consequently  the  same  as  that  of  anhy&>U8  itaoonic  acid. 
Exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  slowly  absorbs  the  rapoor  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  compound  which  melts  at 
about  176°,  the  formula  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  crystalliied 
itaconic  acid,  and  their  composition  is  also  the  same,  while  itaoonic 
acid  melts  only  at  about  320°,  and  the  crystallized  acid  formed  by 
the  combination  of  anhydrous  citraconic  acid  with  water  melts  at 
178°.  The  two  products  are  therefore  merely  isomeric.  Hydrated 
citraconic  acid  yields,  by  distillation,  anhydrous  citraconic  acid. 

TAETARIC  ACID  C.H«0u,2H0. 

§  1451.  Tartaric  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  organic 
acids,  and  exists  in  a  great  number  of  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  pine- 
apples, mulberries,  and  other  vegetables.  On  a  large  scale  it  is 
always  made  from  grape-juice,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  state  of  bi- 
tartrate  of  potassa  and  neutral  tartrate  of  lime,  the  two  salts  beiiu; 
in  solution;  for  the  first  is  eminently  soluble,  and  the  Becon<^ 
although  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  in  an  acid  liquid.  When 
grape-juice  is  fermented  in  order  to  be  made  into  wine,  the  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa  and  tartrate  of  lime  are  slowly  precipitated,  being 
insoluble  in  the  alcoholic  water,  and  they  form  a  crust  which  adheres 
to  the  sides  of  the  barrel.  This  crust,  called  tartar^  is  red  or  white 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  wine  which  produces  it,  and  is  mixed 
with  many  foreign  substances.  In  order  to  purify  this  crude  tartar, 
or  argoly  it  is  powdered,  and  boiled  for  several  hours  with  enough 
water  to  dissolve  it,  after  which  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  cool ; 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  crystals  form,  which  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  while  the  residue  is  composed  chiefly  of  foreign 
substances.  The  crystals,  being  separated,  are  redissolved  in  boil- 
ing water,  while  clay  and  animal  black  are  added,  and  the  boiling 
liquid  is  filtered.  The  latter  yields,  on  cooling,  veiy  pure  crystals 
of  bitartratc  of  potassa,  which  is  the  cream  of  tartar  of  commerce. 

In  order  to  extract  tartaric  acid  from  cream  of  tartar,  it  is  dis- 
solved in  about  10  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  finely 
powdered  chalk  is  gradually  added,  until  efiervescence  ceases,  when 
the  lime  has  formed,  with  one-half  of  the  tartaric  acid,  an  insoluble 
tartrate  of  lime,  while  the  other  half  of  the  tartaric  acid  remains 
in  the  liquid  in  the  state  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassa.  A  solution 
of  chloride  of  calcium  is  then  added,  until  no  more  precipitate  is 
thrown  down,  when  the  remainder  of  the  tartaric  acid  is  thus  sepa- 
rated in  the  state  of  tartrate  of  lime.  The  two  portions  of  tartrate 
of  lime  are  united  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add  diluted  with 
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8  or  4  times  its  weight  of  water,  52  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  being  usually  taken  for  100  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  which  is 
a  little  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  decompose  the  tartrate 
of  lime.  The  sulphate  of  lime  being  separated  hy  filtering,  the 
add  liquid,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  is  then  left  to 
itself,  in  a  slightly  warm  situation  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  too 
Tiseous ;  when  it  yields  beautiful  crystals,  which  are  purified  by  a 
second  ciystallization.     The  acid  is  largely  used  in  dyeing. 

Tartaric  acid,  dissolved  in  water,  exerts  rotation  to  the  right, 
with  a  specific  energy  the  greater  as  the  proportion  of  water  is 
larger  and  the  temperature  higher.     It  then  divides  the  planes  of 

Elarization  of  the  various  simple  rays  according  to  the  laws  pecu- 
r  to  it,  and  in  which  it  differs  from  all  known  substances.  These 
laws  are  modified,  without  losing  their  peculiarity,  when  it  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  but  disappear  completely  when  it 
is  brought  into  the  presence  of  alkaline  bases  or  boracic  acid,  when 
the  phenomena  reassume  the  appearance  common  to  the  generality 
of  substances  possessing  a  rotatory  power. 

Tartaric  acid  is  obtained  in  large  and  generally  well-defined 
erystals,  of  the  density  1.75.  Boilmg  water  dissolves  about  twice 
its  weiffht  of  it,  and  cold  water  a  little  more  than  its  own  weight, 
while  Mcohol  dissolves  it  more  sparingly.  The  composition  of  crys- 
tallised tartaric  acid  corresponds  to  the  formula  C.H^Oi,,  which  is 
commonly  written  C,H^Ojo,2HO.  The  two  equivalents  of  water 
cannot  be  driven  off"  by  heat  without  injurv  to  the  acid,  and  in  the 
anhydrous  tartrates  they  are  replaced  by  2  equivalents  of  the  base. 
The  same  base  generally  forms  two  salts  with  tartaric  acid ;  the 
formula  of  the  first,  called  neutral  tartrate^  being  2TSiOyCfifi^^ 
while  that  of  the  second,  or  bitartratey  is  (RO+HO),CgH  Ojo- 

These  denominations  are  very  erroneous,  since  the  salts,  from 
their  constitution,  are  both  neutral,  and  because,  in  both  cases,  the 
add  is  saturated  by  2  equivalents  of  base ;  with  the  difference  that 
in  the  second  case,  one  of  the  equivalents  of  base,  water,  does  not 
saturate  the  acid  as  regards  its  reaction  on  vegetable  colours. 

From  its  composition,  tartaric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  formed  of 
1  equiv.  of  acetic  acid  and  2  equiv.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  we  have,  in 

fiMt, 

C,H,Oj^2HO-C,H,0„HO+2(C,0„HO). 

It  is  actually  decomposed  in  this  manner,  when  heated  with  alka- 
lies in  excess,  at  a  temperature  of  802^. 

It  is  a  powerful  acid,  and  dissolves  several  metals  with  disengaffe- 
ment  of  hydrogen,  particularly  sdnc  and  iron.  It  is  decomposed  hy 
several  easily  reducible  metallic  oxides :  thus,  at  the  boiling  point, 
peroxide  of  lead  decomposes  it  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  formic 
add;  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  depositing  very  pure  crystals  of  formiate 
of  lead« 

The  soluble  neutral  tartrates  generally  become  less  soluble  by 
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the  addition  of  an  excess  of  acid,  while  the  insoluble  neutral  taitnftes 
dissolve,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  excess  of  add. 

§1452.  Potassa  forms  2  tartrates:  the  neutral,  or  rather  ii- 
potassie  tartrate  2KO^CJlfi^Q+213LO,  which  dissolves  in  its  own 
weight  of  water,  and  loses  by  heat  its  equivalents  of  water  of  crjs- 
talbzation,  and  the  bitartratey  or  rather  the  manopotasne  tartraU 
(KO+B.O)jCfifi^^y  which  is  cream  of  tartar.  This  salt  reqairsi 
for  its  solution  18  parts  of  boiling  and  more  than  200  of  cold  wmteTi 
and  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  at  0.85.  Its  crystals,  which 
are  hard  and  opaque,  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield  a  mixtnre 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  and  charcoal,  or  black  Huxj  (§438.) 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  forms  a  compound  with  boracic  acid,  called 
soluble  cream  of  tartar,  which  is  generally  prepared  by  disBolviog 
in  boiling  water  47}  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  and  15}  parts  of  ciys- 
tallized  boracic  acid.  The  liquor,  when  evaporated,  leaves  a  non- 
crystalline white  mass,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  which  dissolves  in 
1}  part  of  cold  water,  or  in  }  part  of  boiling  water.  The  formula 
of  this  substance,  dried  at  212^,  is 

KO,(C.H,0„,BO,). 

At  545^  it  loses  2  equiv.  of  water,  becoming  KO(CgH,Oa,BO,),  and 
the  organic  compound  which  it  then  contains  presents  no  longer  the 
composition  which  we  have  assigned  to  anhydrous  tartaric  acid, 
although  when  redissolved  in  hot  water  it  reproduces  the  original 
substance. 

Soda  also  forms  two  tartrates,  2NaO,C,H^(Xo+4HO,  which  readily 
parts  with  its  water  in  a  dry  vacuum,  and  (NaO+HO),CgH^Oj|^ 

Ammonia  also  yields  two  tartrates,  of  which  the  formulae  are 

2(NH5,HO),C.H,0«,+HO,  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and         (NH,HO+HO),C.H,0,o. 

Lime  forms  2  tartrates:  the  neutral  salt  2C^OjCJIfi^+8'ROj 
which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  frequently  found  in 
beautiful  crystals  in  crude  tartar,  and  the  acid  tartrate  (CaO+HO), 

By  saturating  cream  of  tartar  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  crys- 
tallizing it,  a  double  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  is  obtained  (K0+ 
NaO),OgII.O^o+8HO,  called  Hochelle  salt,  which  is  used  in  me- 
dicine, and  is  generally  prepared  by  dissolving  in  boiling  water  1 
part  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  and  1}  part  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, when  the  salt  is  obtained  in  large  prismatic  crystals. 

AH  the  tartrates,  when  dissolved  in  water,  exert  rotation  to  the 
right,  while  tartrate  of  lime,  dissolved  in  chlorohydrio  acid,  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 

TaHar  Emetic  (KO+Sb03),C,H,0,p+2HO. 

§  1453.  Tartar  emetic,  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  used,  is 
a  double  tartrate  of  potassa  and  oxide  of  antimony,  according  to 
the  formula  (KO+Sb03),C,H,Ojo+2HO.    It  is  prepared  by  boO- 
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ing  in  6  or  6  parts  of  water  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony  and 
cream  of  tartar,  and  then  glass  of  antimony;  the  oxychloride  or 
aabsnlphate  may  be  substituted  for  the  oxide.  The  hot  solution, 
when  filtered,  deposits  colourless  crystals,  soluble  in  2  parts  of  boil- 
ing and  14  of  cold  water,  which,  when  heated  to  212^,  part  with 
their  2  equiv.  of  water  of  crystallization,  while,  if  heated  to  442.4^, 
they  lose  2  more  equiv.,  and  the  remaining  product  (KO+SbO,), 
CJBifi^  no  longer  presents  the  formula  of  the  tartrates,  although  if 
it  be  redissolved  in  water  it  reproduces,  by  crystallization,  the 
original  salt,  tartar  emetic. 

Adds  decompose  solutions  of  tartar  emetic,  bitartrate  of  potassa 
and  a  basic  salt  of  oxide  of  antimony  being  separated.  Alkalies 
and  the  alkaline  earths  also  decompose  them,  but  this  precipitate  is 
frequently  not  formed  for  some  time,  as  is  the  case  in  potassa  and 
soda;  by  using  an  excess  of  which  bases  no  precipitate  is  formed, 
because  the  oxide  of  antimony  remains  dissolved  in  the  alkaline 
liquid.    Ammonia  and  limewater  immediately  effect  a  precipitate. 

Sulf  hydric  acid  decomposes  the  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  and  an 
orange-coloured  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  antimony  is  formed.  Tar- 
tar emetic  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and,  when  calcined  in  a  close  ves- 
sel, yields  a  residue  of  antimoniuret  of  potassium,  (§  1017,)  while  in 
Bfarsh's  apparatus  it  produces  abundantly  antimonial  deposits, 
(§1016.) 

By  dissolving  in  boiling  water  9  parts  of  tartar  emetic  and  4  parts 
of  tartaric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
leaving  it  to  itself,  crystals  of  tartar  emetic  first  separate,  and  then, 
by  continuing  the  evaporation,  a  crystalline  compound,  efflorescent 
and  yerj  soluble  in  water,  is  deposited,  the  formula  of  which  is 
(KO+Bb(U,2CgH^O,o+7HO,  corresponding  to  that  of  a  neutral 
tartrate.  Tartar  emetic  can  also  combine  with  3  equiv.  of  bitartrate 
of  potassa,  which  compound  is  obtained  by  dissolving  together  10 
parts  of  tartar  emetic  and  15  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Lastly,  by  pouring  into  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  nitrate  of  silver 
or  acetate  of  lead,  precipitates  are  obtained  which  are  species  of 
tartars  emetic,  in  which  the  oxides  of  silver  or  lead  replace  the 
potassa.  Their  formulae  are  (AgO+Sb03),C,H  0,^  and  (PbO+ 
SbO,),CgH40i^  etc.  etc. ;  and,  like  tartar  emetic,  they  lose  2  equiv. 
of  water  at  a  high  temperature. 

Modifications  of  Tartaric  Acid  by  Seat. 

1 1454.  When  tartaric  acid  is  rapidly  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to 

the  temperature  of  888^,  it  fuses  without  losing  any  water,  while  its 

composition  is  remarkably  modified;  for  when  redissolved  in  water 

and  combined  with  the  various  bases,  it  yields  salts  which  differ  in 

iheir  forms  and  solubility  from  the  ordinary  tartrates.    The  name 

of  metatartarie  has  been  eiven  to  this  modified  tartaric  acid.     The 

bimetatartrate  of  ammoma  (NH3H0+H0),G,H40„  is  much  more 
Vol.  IL^a  A 
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soluble  than  the  bitartrate,  and  produces  crystab  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent form,  and  the  former  salt  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  while  the  bitartrate  does.  Boiling  conTerts 
metatartrates  into  bitartrates. 

By  maintaining  melted  tartaric  acid  for  a  long  time  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  338^  it  undergoes  a  second  isomeric  momfication,  and  fomis 
an  acid  called  uotartaric  aeidj  which,  while  exhibiting  the  same 
composition  as  tartaric  acid,  appears  to  differ  from  it  by  saturating 
only  1  equiv.  of  base.  Isotartrate  of  lime  (CaO+HO),CgH40|p  dis- 
solves readily  in  cold  water,  producing  a  solution  behaving  perfectly 
neutral  with  litmus  paper,  which,  when  boiled,  becomes  acid  and 
deposits  crystals  of  neutral  metatartrate  of  lime.  Isotartrate  of 
ammonia  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  easily  converted  by  heat  into  the 
bimetatartrate. 

By  heating  tartaric  acid  rapidly  to  356^,  it  first  melts,  swells  up, 
loses  12  per  cent,  of  water,  and  finally  solidifies  again,  forming  a 
substance  of  the  formula  Cfifi^^  wmch  has  become  insoluble  in 
water,  and  may  be  easily  separated  by  washing  from  the  portions 
which  have  not  yet  undergone  the  transformation.  This  substance, 
which  has  been  called  anht/droiLS  tartaric  acid  because  it  presents 
the  composition  of  the  acid  in  the  anhydrous  tartrates,  is  equally 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  while,  when  in  contact  with  water, 
it  is  converted  successively  into  the  preceding  modifications  of  tar- 
taric acid,  the  transformation  being  very  rapid  in  contact  with  boil- 
ing water  and  the  bases. 

§  1455.  By  heating  tartaric  acid  to  distillation,  it  undergoes  a 
decomposition  which  produces  two  new  pyrogenated  acids,  which 
have  been  called  pt/roracemic  and  pyrotartarie  acid. 

Pyroracemic  acid  is  chiefly  formed  when  tartaric  acid  is  rapidly 
distilled  at  a  temperature  of  428^.  The  product,  subjected  to  a 
second  distillation,  yields  a  very  acid  liquid,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  pyroracemic  and  acetic  acids,  which,  when  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  lead,  forms  soluble  acetate  of  lead,  while  the  pyroracemate  of 
lead  remains  in  the  shape  of  an  insoluble  precipitate.  The  preci- 
pitate is  rapidly  washed  in  cold  water,  suspended  in  water,  and  de- 
composed by  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  acid  gas,  and  the  acid  solution, 
when  evaporated,  is  reduced  to  a  syrupy  condition  without  crystal- 
lizing. Pyroracemic  acid  forms  a  great  number  of  salts;  the 
pyroracemate  of  potassa  is  deliquescent,  while  that  of  soda  crystal- 
lizes readily,  and  the  salts  of  lime  and  baryta  are  soluble  in  water. 
Pyroracemate  of  silver  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  and 
separates  in  small  crystalline  spangles  of  the  formula  AsOjQJUfip 
showing  the  formula  of  anhydrous  pyroracemic  acid  as  it  exists  in 
dry  salts  to  be  G^HjO^.  The  name  given  to  this  acid  is  very  im- 
proper, for  it  seems  to  indicate  that  pyroracemic  acid  is  a  special 
pyrogenated  product  of  racemic  acid,  which  is  presently  to  be 
described. 
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If  tftrtaric  acid  be  rapidly  heated  to  about  570^  the  products  of 
itB  decompoBition  differ  from  those  just  indicated,  and  the  receiver 
contains  a  brown  liquid,  which  is  subjected  to  a  second  distillation. 
The  first  products  are  collected  separately,  and  the  receiver  changed 
when  the  substance  in  the  retort  becomes  syrupy.  The  liquid  which 
then  distils  sets  into  a  crystalline  mass  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and  the  crystals  are  pressed  between  several  folds  of 
tissue-paper,  in  order  to  free  them  from  adherent  empyreumatic 
matter,  redissolved  in  water,  and,  after  having  discoloured  the  solu- 
tion by  boiling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  anmial  black,  it  is  again 
evaporated,  and  yields  crystals  of  pure  pyrotartaric  acid.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  pyrotartaric  acid  is  prepared  by  subjecting  to 
the  action  of  heat  an  intimate  mixture  of  tartaric  acid  and  platinum- 
sponge,  or  even  of  powered  pumice-stone,  the  latter  substance  as- 
fliating  the  decomposition,  which  then  takes  place  at  a  lower  temper- 
ature. Pyrotartaric  acid  melts  at  about  212^,  and  distils  at  856^, 
while  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  its  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  baryta  or  lime- 
water.  Pyrotartaric  acid  is  probably  a  monobasic  acid,  of  which 
the  formula,  in  anhydrous  salts,  is  Cfifi^^ 

PARATARTARIC,  RACEMIC,  OR  UVIC  ACID  C.H40,„2H0-|-H0. 

§  1456.  The  acid  to  which  these  various  names  have  been  given, 
has  only  been  obtained  once,  accidentally,  in  making  tartaric  acid 
on  a  large  scale,  and  never  has  been  since  produced.  We  shall  re- 
tain the  name  of  racemie  acid  alone.  The  composition  of  racemic 
add,  when  dried,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  tartaric  acid,  and 
the  composition  of  the  salts  it  forms  with  the  different  bases  is  also 
identical  with  those  of  the  corresponding  tartrates,  the  two  acids 
exhibiting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  isomerism,  but 
crystallized  racemic  acid  contains  1  equivalent  of  water  more  than 
tartaric  acid,  which  is  easily  driven  off  by  heat.  Racemic  acid  dif- 
fers from  tartaric  acid  in  the  crystalline  form  and  solubility  of  its 
salts,  and  also  in  its  physical  properties,  particularly  in  the  absence 
of  all  rotatory  action  on  the  plane  of  polarization.  But  we  shall 
soon  see  that  this  neutrality  is  owing  to  its  being  the  union,  in  equal 
weights,  of  two  acids,  one  of  which  is  tartaric  acid  itself,  and  the 
other  an  acid  which  differs  from  it  only  by  an  opposition  of  he- 
mihedrism  in  crystalline  ferms,  and  by  an  equally  identical  rotatory 
power,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  Nevertheless,  for  the  mo- 
ment, we  shall  continue  to  describe  the  properties  of  racemic 
acid  as  though  it  were  simple,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  language 
adopted. 

Aacemic  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  tartaric  acid,  and  as 
it  only  dissolves  in  5.7  parts  of  cold  water,  it  is  easily  separated 
firom  the  latter  acid  by  crystallization.    The  two  acids  are  also  dis- 
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tingnished  by  the  manner  in  which  they  behave  with  limewaler; 
thns,  tartaric  acid  does  not  form  immediately  any  precipitate  in 
lime  water,  and  a  crystalline  deposit  is  not  thrown  down  until  after 
some  time,  while  racemic  acid  immediately  affords  a  white  precipi- 
tate. By  dissolying  separately  in  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  tartrate 
and  racemate  of  Ume,  and  carefully  saturating  the  two  liquids 
with  ammonia,  the  racemate  of  lime  is  immediately  precipitated 
in  an  opaque  crystalline  powder,  while  the  tartrate  of  lime,  on 
the  contrary,  is  slowly  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  transparent 
crystals. 

Like  tartaric  acid,  racemic  acid  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  forms  two 
salts  with  potassa,  one  (K0+H0,)CgH40^  corresponding  to  cream 
of  tartar,  and  even  less  soluble  than  that  tartrate,  while  the  other 
2KO,C,H^O,o  is  very  soluble. 

Ammonia  yields  two  salts :  (NH^HO+HO^CgH^O^  which  only 
dissolves  in  100  parts  of  water ;  and  2QS'H^H^0)yC^nfij^  whidi  is 
ve^  soluble,  and  affords  beautiful  crystals. 

The  salt  of  soda  (NaO+HO),C,H^O„+2HO  dissolves  in  12  parti 
of  water,  while  the  salt  2NaO,G,E[«0„  is  much  more  soluble. 

Racemic,  like  tartaric  acid,  forms  crystallizable  double  salts, 
and  produces,  with  potassa  and  soda,  a  double  racemate,  having  the 
same  composition  as  Rochelle  salt,  but  differing  from  it  in  its  ciys- 
talline  form  and  in  its  solubility. 

Subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  raceimc  acid  appears  to  afford  the 
same  modifications  as  tartaric  acid,  and  pyrogenated  acids  identieal 
with  those  produced  by  the  latter  substance. 

Dextr(Hracemic  and  Levo-racemie  Acid. 

§  1457.  The  solution  of  the  neutral  racemates  of  soda,  potassa, 
or  ammonia,  and  even  that  of  a  double  racemate  of  potassa  and  an- 
timony, exert  no  rotatory  power,  and  if  they  be  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  the  form  and  all  the  other  physical  properties  of 
the  crystals  progressively  precipitated  are  identical  in  each,  and 
they  are  merely  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  size. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  double  racemates  of  soda  and  ammonia, 
or  of  soda  and  potassa.  Their  solutions  are  still  deprived  of  rotatoiy 
power,  but  the  crystals  deposited  by  each  are  of  two  kinds,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  hemiheJral  facets  in  opposite  directions. 
If  they  are  separated  according  to  this  character,  and  each  sort  dis- 
solved by  itself,  two  solutions  are  obtained  possessing  equal  and 
inverse  rotatory  powers,  so  that  if  they  are  mixed  together  in  equal 
quantity,  the  resulting  rotatory  power  is  null,  like  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal solution  before  the  separation. 

As  a  single  sorting,  by  hand,  is  never  strictly  exact,  separation 
may  be  effected  more  perfectly  by  redissolving  each  sort  of  ciyBtal 
separately,  and  rejecting  the  first  which  are  deposited.    Those  sab- 
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sequendy  obtained  axe  generally  formed  alone,  and  of  a  single  sort, 
thus  completing  the  separation. 

The  acid  peculiar  to  each  sort  of  crystal  is  extracted  from  its 
salts  in  a  similar  manner  as  tartaric  acid  is  extracted  from  the  tar- 
trates. One  of  the  acids  exerts  rotation  toward  the  right,  like  tar- 
taric acid,  and  with  the  same  special  characters  of  dispersion;  and 
while  its  chemical  composition  is  the  same,  it  also  behaves  exactly 
Cke  it  in  the  presence  of  boracic  acid  and  the  alkaline  bases,  pro- 
ducing crystals  of  exactly  the  same  form.  In  short,  nothing  dis- 
tinffiushes  it  from  ordinary  tartaric  acid;  but  it  is  nevertheless, 
callod  dextrihracemic  acid^  in  order  to  recall  its  origin,  and  to  not 
decide  too  hastily  on  its  density. 

The  other  acid,  extracted  from  crystals  of  the  opposite  form,  is 
identical  with  tartaric  acid  in  its  ponderable  composition,  but  ex- 
actly inverse  in  its  rotatory  properties.  They  are  exerted  toward 
the  left,  as  those  of  tartaric  acid  toward  the  right,  with  the  same 
energy,  the  same  laws  of  dispersion,  and  evincing  similar  reactions 
in  the  presence  of  the  same  substances.  It  has  been  called  leva- 
raeemie  aeid^  and  it  crystallizes  in  the  same  form  as  tartaric  acid, 
except  that  its  crystals  have  hemihedral  facets  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

Levo-racemic  and  dextro-racemic  acid  being  dissolved  together 
in  equal  weights,  combine  immediately,  and  reproduce  racemic  acid, 
the  mixed  solution  becoming  neutral  in  polarized  light,  and  the 
crystals  deposited  by  it  exhibiting  no  distmctive  characters.  The 
individual  oissymmetry  of  the  two  compounds  has  disappeared  in 
their  union,  and  when  combined  they  are  identical  with  racemic 
acid  which  has  not  been  decomposed. 

TANNIC  ACIDS. 

f  1458.  The  name  of  tannin  has  been  given  to  several  sub- 
stances, probably  of  different  composition,  which  possess  the  property 
of  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  albumen,  sluten,  gelatin,  fi- 
brin, the  animal  tissues  in  general,  and  the  epidermis  and  skin  of  ani- 
mals. These  compounds  will  not  putrefy,  and  are  unchangeable 
hjr  water;  on  which  properties  is  founded  the  process  of  tanning  of 
Bsins,  to  be  described  at  the  close  of  this  work.  Tannins  exist  in 
almost  all  vegetables,  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  seeds 
of  fruits;  the  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  and  willow  containing  large 
quantities  of  it,  while  it  occurs  most  abundantly  in  galls,  a  sort  of 
^[erescence  which  grows  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  when  they  have 
been  punctured  by  a  certain  insect. 

In  order  to  extract  tannin,  the  galls  are  finely  powdered  and 
introduced  into  a  displacer,  (fig.  683,)  the  neck  of  which  has 
been  previously  stopped  with  a  plug  of  cotton,  the  powder 
being  neaped  upon  it,  and  ordinary  ether  of  commerce  poured 

Sa2 
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on.  The  tube  is  corked,  and  adjusted  in  a  flask,  as 
represented  in  the  figure;  when  the  ether  filters  slowly 
through  the  galls,  whue  the  tannin  contained  in  the  latter 
dissolves  in  the  water  given  off  by  the  ether,  a  very  small 
portion  being  dissolve!  by  the  ether  itself.  The  liquid 
which  falls  into  the  flask  divides  into  two  layers,  the 
inferior  stratum,  of  the  consistence  of  syrup  and  oolonr 
of  amber,  being  a  highly  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  tannin,  while  the  upper  layer  is  ether,  holding  in  Boln- 
tion  a  small  quantity  of  tannin  and  some  other  substanoes 
extracted  from  the  galls.  The  ether  is  again  poured  upon 
galls,  in  order  to  abstract  an  additional  portion  of  tannin; 
and  the  aqueous  solution  of  tannin  is  shaken  several  times 
Fig.  688.  ^^jj  p^yg  ether,  and  then  evaporated  under  the  receiverof 
an  air-pump,  when  a  spongy  mass,  without  any  appearance  of  cxyv> 
tallization,  generally  slightly  yellowish,  remains,  consisting  of  tannin 
in  its  greatest  state  of  purity  known.  It  is  a  spongy,  brilliant,  veiy 
light,  generally  yellowish  substance,  but  sometimes  is  obtained  of  a 
perfectly  white  colour.  It  dissolves  freely  in  water,  and  gives  it  a 
strongly  astringent  taste ;  and  as  it  reddens  litmus  and  decompoaes 
the  carbonates,  it  is  often  called  tannic  acid.  Tannin  combines 
with  bases,  and  precipitates  the  majority  of  the  metallic  BolutionSy 
the  colours  of  the  precipitates  bein?  frequently  characteristic; 
whence  tannin  and  an  infusion  of  galls  are  often  used  as  teats  to 
distinguish  various  metals  from  each  other.  The  composition  of 
tannin  dried  at  248**  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^Kfi^  which 
should  probably  be  written  GuH^OgjSHO ;  for,  on  pouring  a  solu- 
tion of  tannin  into  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  main- 
taining ebullition  for  some  time,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  formula 
3PbO,C,,H,0,  is  formed. 

Tannin  yields  a  deep-blue  precipitate  with  sesquisalts  of  iron, 
which  compound  is  very  important,  being  the  colouring  principle  of 
ordinary  writing-ink.  In  order  to  prepare  ink,  1}  part  of  pow- 
dered galls  are  boiled  for  8  hours  with  15  of  water,  fllling  up  the 
water  as  it  evaporates ;  after  which  the  liquid  is  filterec^  and  2 
parts  of  gum  and  1  part  of  protosulphate  of  iron  are  added,  besides 
frequently  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  copper.  The  miztore 
is  frequently  shaken,  and  exposed  in  open  vessels,  in  order  that  the 
protoxide  of  iron  may  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  be  converted 
into  sesquioxide,  which  causes  the  colour  of  the  liquid,  at  first 
brown,  gradually  to  deepen  and  become  bluish  black.  Oxidation 
boinc  arrested  at  the  proper  shade,  the  ink  is  bottled.  This  kind 
of  ink  contains  a  large  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron,  at  the  moment 
of  using  it,  and  the  marks  which  it  leaves  on  paper,  being  at  fizat 
pale,  turn  black  when  they  have  absorbed  the  oxygen  necessary  fiv 
the  peroxidation  of  the  iron. 

Tannin  completely  precipitates  gelatin  and  albuminous  sabstaaees 
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from  their  solutions;  and  animal  membranes  and  skins,  dipped  into 
a  solution  of  tannin,  ultimately  abstract  all  this  substance  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  membrane,  thus  rendering  it  unchangeable  and 
imputrefiable. 

Tannin  combines  also  with  a  large  number  of  the  mineral  acids, 
and  forms  ill-defined  compounds,  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  very 
slightly  so  in  an  excess  of  acid. 

aaUic  Acid  CyH,O^HO. 

1459.  Grallic  acid  is  always  prepared  from  tannin  or  galls,  and 
seyeral  processes  may  bo  adopted. 

1.  By  causing  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric  acid,  diluted  with  8  or 
10  times  their  weight  of  water,  to  act  on  tannin,  and  boiling  the 
mixture  for  about  12  hours,  taking  care  to  fill  up  the  water  as  it 
evaporates,  the  tannin  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  gallic  acid, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  crystallizes  during  the  cooling  of  the 
liquid. 

2.  By  exhausting  powdered  galls  with  cold  water,  concentrating 
the  filtered  liquid  by  evaporation,  and  saturating  it  exactly  with 
caustic  potassa.  Chlorohydric  acid  is  added  to  the  liquid  when  cooled, 
when  a  deposit  of  brown  crystals  of  impure  gallic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated, which  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water;  and  the  hot  solution 
being  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  animal  black,  which  removes 
the  colouring  matter,  the  filtered  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  the 
gallic  add  crystallizes  in  a  state  of  purity. 

8.  The  process  usually  employed  in  the  preparation  of  gallic  acid 
ia  founded  on  a  peculiar  and  spontaneous  fermentation  experienced 

2  galls,  and  by  which  its  tannin  is  converted  into  gallic  acid. 
listened  and  powdered  galls  arc  left  for  several  months  at  a  tem- 
perature of  68^  to  86^,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  when  the  substance 
becomes  covered  with  small  whitish  crystals  of  gallic  acid.  Toward 
the  close,  the  substance  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  is  treated  with  boil- 
ing alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  gallic  acid  alone,  and  deposits  the 
greater  portion  of  it  on  cooling.  If  an  extract  of  galls  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  galls,  the  transformation  of  the  tannin  takes  place  in 
the  same  way,  though  more  slowly ;  while  if  a  solution  of  pure  tannin 
be  used,  the  transformation  does  not  ensue.  We  are  hence  naturally 
led  to  infer  that  galls  contain  substances  which  induce  the  conver- 
eion  of  tannin  into  gallic  acid,  and  which  behave  like  ferments,  since 
the  transformation  is  arrested  by  all  substances  which  destroy  the 
fermentation  of  the  yeast.  The  presence  of  air  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary,  because  gallic  fermentation  of  extract  of  galls 
takes  place  even  in  an  hermetically  closed  vessel. 

Ghdlic  acid  crystallizes  in  long  silky  aciculsB,  which  are  some- 
times  perfectly  white,  but  more  frequently  slightly  yellowish ;  and 
it  ia  depoaited  in  larger  prismatic  crystals  from  an  alcoholic  or 
'*     *  *  solution.    It  dissolves  in  100  parts  of  cold  and  in  3  only 
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of  boiling  water ;  and  it  neither  precipitates  gelatin  nor  attaches 
itself  to  animal  membranes ;  thus  furnishing  a  ready  method  of 
separating  it  from  tannin. 

The  formula  of  crystallized  gallic  acid  is  C,H,Og,HO,  and  it  loses 
1  equivalent  of  water  at  212^.  The  acid  forms  a  large  number  of 
salts,  the  composition  of  which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied; 
and  therefore  chemists  are  not  agreed  upon  the  formula  for  anl^- 
drous  gallic  acid. 

By  dropping  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  gallic  acid,  until  perfect  saturation  is  effected,  white 
flakes  of  a  salt  of  the  formula  K0,8(C-H,0f)  are  deposited ;  vhile 
an  excess  of  potassa  decomposes  the  gallic  acid. 

By  exactly  saturating  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  with  ammonia,  a 
salt  IS  obtained  by  evaporation,  of  which  the  composition  corresponds 
to  the  formula  (]NH3,HO),2CyH30,+HO ;  while,  if  only  one-half  of 
the  ammonia  necessary  to  saturation  be  added,  there  results  a  o(»ii- 
pound,  slightly  soluble  when  cold,  and  corresponding  to  the  fonnnla 
(NH3,HO),CyH03+aH.O,. 

The  gallate  of  lead,  which  is  precipitated  by  ponrine  a  solution 
of  gallic  acid  into  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  ezcess, 
forms  white  flakes,  which  change,  by  heat,  into  yellowish  crystalliiie 
granules,  corresponding  to  the  formula  2FbO,C7H03. 

It  therefore  frequently  occurs  in  the  gallates,  that  the  add  in 
combination  with  the  base  presents  the  formula  CLHO,,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  such  is  the  composition  of  anhydrous  gallic 
acid,  and  that  crystallized  gallic  acid  should  be  written  CyHO^sHO 
+H0 ;  one  of  the  equivalents  of  water  being  water  of  cryBtaUi»- 
tion,  while  the  other  two  are  basic. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid  remains  unchanged  in  well- 
closed  vessels,  but  soon  becomes  mouldy  in  the  air.  Gallic  add 
dissolves  in  concentrated  hot  sulphuric  add,  forming  a  red  liquid, 
which,  when  poured  into  cold  water,  yields  a  red  crystalline  pred- 
pitatc  of  the  formula  C^H^O^ ;  which  new  compound  differs  from 
crystallized  gallic  acid  only  in  the  loss  of  2  equivalents  of  water. 

A  solution  of  gallic  acid  colours  sesquisalts  of  iron  of  a  deep  blue; 
and  when  the  liquid  is  concentrated,  a  precipitate  of  the  same  coloar 
is  formed.  Gallic  acid  precipitates  several  metals  from  their  Bohi- 
tions,  particularly  silver  and  gold,  which  reduction  is  more  eaaQy 
effected  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

§  1460.  By  heating  gallic  acid  in  a  retort  over  an  oil-bath,  it  first 
loses  1  equivalent  of  water,  and  then  melts,  and  if  the  temperature 
be  raised  to  365^,  and  kept  stationary  for  some  time  at  this  pomt, 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  while  a  pyrogenated  add,  mrogdOk 
acid  C0H3O,,  sublimes  in  white  crystalline  spangles,  only  a  soiall 
brown  residue  being  left  in  the  retort.  The  reaction  which  pro- 
duces pyrogallic  acid  is  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

C,H30.-CO,+C.H303, 
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Ify  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  be  suddenly  raised  to  460^ 
or  480^,  water  and  carbonic  acid  are  both  disengaged,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  pyroeallic  acid  still  sublimes,  while  tne  greater  portion 
of  the  gallic  acid  is  converted  into  a  brown  substance,  which  re- 
mains in  the  retort.  In  its  appearance  and  chemical  properties, 
this  acid  closely  resembles  humic  and  ulmic  acids,  (§  1807,)  being 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  alkaline  liquids  and  forming 
brown  solutions,  from  which  acids  precipitate  the  original  substance 
unchanged.  This  substance  has  been  called  metagallic  acid,  and 
its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  CJI3O, ;  the  reaction  by 
which  it  is  derived  from  gallic  acid  being  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tion, 

CyH30,=C^H,0,+C0,+H0. 

Pyrogallic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  carefully  heating  powdered 
galls,  or  still  better,  its  evaporated  extract,  in  an  earthen  vessel 
covered  with  a  pasteboard  cone,  when  crvstals  of  the  acid  sublime 
on  the  sides  of  the  cone.  Pyrogallic  acid,  which  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  257^,  sublimes  at  about  410^, 
and  is  decomposed  at  482^  into  water  and  metagallic  acid.  It  turns 
salts  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  those  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  an  intense  red. 

EUagic  Acid  Cj^H,Oy,HO. 

§  1461.  Extract  of  galls,  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air,  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  gallic  acid,  another  acid,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  to  which  the  name  of  ellagic  has  been  given.  This  latter  acid 
is  extracted  from  the  deposit  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  bv 
treating  it  first  with  boiling  water  which  dissolves  the  gallic  acid, 
and  then  with  a  solution  of  potassa  which  dissolves  the  gallic  acid 
in  the  state  of  ellaeate  of  potassa.  The  alkaline  liquid,  when  eva- 
porated, deposits  the  latter  salt  in  the  form  of  small  crvstalline 
spangles,  insoluble  in  fresh  water,  but  dissolving  readily  m  an  al- 
kaline liquid.  Acids  separate  ellagic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  slightly 
yellowish  powder. 

EUaffic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  its 
eomposition  corresponds  to  the  formula  Gj^H^Ojo.  It  loses  2  equi- 
Yalents  of  water  at  248^,  when  its  formula  becomes  C^Rfi^.  The 
fonnola  of  ellagic  acid  in  combination  with  bases  being  C^H^O^, 
that  of  the  dried  acid  is  therefore  Gj^O^H^HO,  and  that  of  the 
hydrated  acid  Ci4H,0„HO+2HO. 

Ellagic  acid  also  occurs  in  the  animal  economy,  sometimes  form- 
ing concretions  known  by  the  name  of  bezoars, 

Meconic  Acid  GmH0„,3H0. 
S 1462.  Meconic  acid  is  extracted  from  opium.    When  chloride 
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of  calcium  is  poured  into  an  infusion  of  opium,  a  precipitate  of  im- 
pure meconate  of  lime  is  formed,  which,  after  being  washed  aaooes- 
sively  with  water  and  alcohol,  is  treated  with  20  parts  of  hot  water, 
to  which  3  parts  of  chlorohydric  acid  are  added,  when  the  filtered 
liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  acid  meconate  of  lime.  The  salt  is  di- 
gested with  the  same  quantity  of  hot  acidulated  water,  and,  on  oool- 
ing,  the  meconic  acid  separates ;  but  it  is  generally  necessaiy  to  re- 
peat this  operation  once  or  twice  before  obtaining  the  acid  entirely 
free  from  lime.  The  impure  meconic  acid  may  also  be  combined 
with  potassa,  and  the  meconate  of  potassa  decomposed  by  chloro- 
hydric acid,  after  being  purified  by  crystallization. 

Meconic  acid  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  boiling  water,  from  which  it 
is  almost  wholly  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  crystalline, 
pearly  white  spangles.  It  is  decomposed  by  long  boiling  with  water, 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  chlorohydric  acid;  carbonic  acid 
being  disengaged,  while  a  new  acid,  called  eamenicj  is  formed.  It  is 
also  destroyed  by  contact  with  alkaline  liquids,  yielding  oomidi- 
cated  products. 

The  composition  of  crystallized  meconic  acid  is  represented  by 
C„HjoO„,  which  formula  should  be  written  C^HO„,8HO+6HO, 
because  the  6  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization  are  driven  <M 
at  212^,  while  the  3  equivalents  of  basic  water  mav  be  replaced, 
either  wholly  or  partly,  by  bases.  In  fact,  the  three  following 
meconates  of  potassa  have  been  obtained : 


3K0,C^H0^,    (2KO+HO),C3,HO,„  (K0+2H0),C,,H0, 


w 


By  pouring  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  solution  of  meconate  of  am- 
monia, a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  formula  3AgO,C,4HOu  is  formed. 

Meconic  acid  presents  therefore  all  the  characters  of  a  tribasic 
acid.     It  produces  a  beautiful  red  colour  with  sesquisalts  of  iron. 

§  1463.  By  boiling  meconic  acid  for  some  time  with  acidulated 
water,  it  is  converted  into  comenic  acid,  while  carbonic  acid  is  dis- 
engaged. The  formula  of  comenic  acid,  is  Cj2HaOg,2HO,  the  2  eqiii- 
valents  of  water  being  basic,  for  the  formula  of  comenate  of  silver 
is  2AgO,Cj^Ha08.  Meconic,  by  being  converted  into  comenic  add, 
loses  only  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  equation 

C„HOu,3HO=2CO,+C„H,0„2HO. 

Comenic  acid  is  also  largely  formed  in  the  drv  distillation  of  me- 
conic acid,  but  it  is  then  mixed  with  another  acid,  pyromeeonicy  into 
which  comenic  acid  itself  is  transformed  when  subjected  to  another 
distillation.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  pyromeconic  acid,  it  must  be 
distilled  several  times ;  and  the  formula  of  the  crystallized  acid  is 
CioH30-,HO,  while  that  of  pyromeconate  of  lead  is  PbO,C,^H,0^ 
The  following  equation  shows  how  this  acid  is  derived  from  comemc 
acid :  C„H,0.,2HO=2CO«CwH30^HO. 
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Comenio  and  pyrocomenic  acids  turn  sesqnisalts  of  iron  of  a  red 
coloor. 

CHELIDONIC  ACID  C,4H,0«2H0. 

1 1464.  In  celandine,  {ehelidonium  maJtUy)  a  plant  of  the  family 
of  the  papaveraceae,  there  is  formed  a  peculiar  acid,  called  ehelidonic^ 
which  18  there  combined  with  lime ;  besides  malic  and  fumaric  acids. 
The  juice  of  the  plant  is  expressed  and  boiled  to  coagulate  the  albu- 
minous substances,  when,  after  having  added  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid,  acetate  of  lead  is  poured  in  until  a  precipitate  no  longer 
forms.  The  chelidonate  of  lead  is  alone  precipitated,  the  malic  and 
fumaric  acids  remaining  in  solution  on  account  of  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  The  chelidonate  of  lead,  which  is  mixed  with  chelido- 
nate of  lime,  is  decomposed  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  and  the  acid  liquor 
is  saturated  with  lime ;  after  which  tne  chelidonate  of  lime  is  crys- 
tallized several  times.  The  salt  is  subsequently  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  chelidonate  of  ammonia  resulting, 
by  chlorohydric  acid ;  when  the  chclidonic  acid  separates  in  long 
crystalline  aciculse  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid. 

The  formula  of  crystallized  cheliaonic  acid  is  0.^11,0,0+5110, 
and  it  loses  3  equivalents  of  water  at  212^.  From  the  composition 
of  its  salts  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  bibasic  acid 

QUINIC  ACID  C„H„0„.nO. 

§  1465.  This  acid  is  found  in  cinchona  bark,  in  the  state  of  qui- 
nate  of  lime.  The  bark  is  boiled  with  water  acidulated  with  chlo- 
rohydric acid,  which  is  then  saturated  with  lime,  in  excess ;  when 
the  filtered  liquid  contains  quinate  of  lime  wliich  may  be  crystal- 
lized by  proper  evaporation.  The  salt  is  purified  by  animal  black 
and  several  successive  crystallizations ;  and  in  order  to  separate  the 

Jninic  acid  from  it,  6|  parts  of  the  quinate  of  lime  are  heated  with 
of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  10  of  water,  when  the  lime  scpa- 
rates  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  after  which  alcohol  is  added 
to  efiect  its  complete  precipitation,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  when  the  quinic  acid  crystallizes  in 
larffe  prisms.  The  formula  of  the  crystallized  acid  is  Ci^U^Oj^HO ; 
and  that  of  quinate  of  silver  is  AgO,G,^H„0„. 

Quinic  acid,  subjected  to  heat,  yields  very  complex  products: 
they  are  benzin,  benzoic  phenic,  and  salicylous  acids,  all  of  which 
shall  subsequently  be  described ;  besides  a  peculiar  crystallizable 
sabstanoe  ot  the  formula  C^H^O,,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  which  has  been  called  ntfdroquinane.  Subjected  to  the 
motion  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  quinic  acid 

{ields  a  volatile  product,  quinone^  of  which  the  n)rmula  is  C^H^O^. 
n  order  to  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  this  product,  100  gm  of  qui- 
nic add  are  heated  gently  in  a  small  retort  with  400  gm.  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and  100  gm.  of  sulphuric  acid  previously  diluted 
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with  one-half  of  its  weight  of  water.  A  great  babbling  ensues 
in  the  retort,  and  a  mixture  of  formic  acid  and  quinone  is  dcporited 
in  the  receiver.  The  latter  substance  crystallizes  in  beautiful  golden- 
yellow  spangles. 

Quinon  is  easily  sublimed  by  the  same  method  as  camphor,  and 
it  has  a  strong  and  irritating  odour,  resembling  that  of  camphor. 
It  dissolves  slightly  in  cold,  but  more  freely  in  boiling  water,  while 
its  true  solvents  arc  alcohol  and  ether.  Chlorine  acts  powerfUly 
upon  it,  and  gradually  abstracts  all  its  hydrogen,  which  is  replaced 
by  an  eqmvalent  quantitity  of  chlorine ;  and  two  crystallised  chlori- 
nated products  have  thus  been  separated :  sechlarinated  quinone 
Cj^HjClgO.  and  perchhrinated  quinone  C^Clfi^. 

Quinone  also  gives  rise  to  a  great  number  of  interesting  prodnets, 
but  their  study  would  lead  us  too  far. 


§  1466.  V  egetables  contain  several  other  organic  addfli  named 
generally  after  the  plant  from  which  they  are  extracted,  bnt  they 
are  as  yet  only  imperfectly  known ;  and  several  of  them  are  proba- 
bly identical  with  those  already  described,  for  which  reason  we  shall 
not  stop  to  mention  them. 
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§  1467.  At  the  present  da^  a  larse  number  of  organic  substances 
are  known  which  combine  with  acid^  after  the  manner  of  mineral 
bases,  forming  compounds  which  exhibit  all  the  characters  of 
salts,  and  to  which  the  name  of  organic  alkalies^  or  alkaloidij  has 
been  given.  Some  are  found  already  formed  in  vegetables,  while 
others  are  produced  by  the  calcination  or  other  appropriate  treat- 
ment of  organic  matter.  The  majority  of  native  alkaloids  are  ex- 
tremely poisonous,  and  rank  among  the  most  powerful  medicines, 
which  character  lends  them  peculiar  importance. 

All  the  organic  alkalies  contain  nitrogen  and  hydrosen,  and  all, 
with  the  exception  of  ammonia,  contain  carbon ;  while  the  majority, 
in  addition,  contain  oxygen ;  and  lastly,  sulphur  has  been  found  m 
some.  They  all  present  the  remarkable  peculiarity  which  has  been 
described  (§  513)  in  treating  of  ammonia ;  that  of  combining  directly 
and  without  decomposition,  with  the  hydracids,  by  forming  chlorohy- 
drates,  iodohydrates,  etc.  etc.,  and  of  fixing,  in  all  salts  which  th^ 
form  with  the  oxacids,  1  equiv.  of  water,  necessary  to  the  constitih 
tion  of  the  salt,  and  which  cannot  be  driven  off  without  destroying 
its  nature.  The  alkaloids,  like  ammonia,  are  therefore  bases  only 
when  they  have  combined  with  the  elements  of  1  eqniv.  of  water. 
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We  shall  first  describe  the  alkaloids  which  exist  ready  formed  in 
▼egetableSy  and  then  some  of  the  numerous  artificial  alkaloids  ob- 
tained in  modem  days,  confining  ourselves  chiefly  to  general  remarks 
on  the  method  of  their  preparation  and  their  properties. 

The  native  alkaloids  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  alkaloids 
Tolatile  without  decomposition,  and  non-volatile  alkaloids,  each 
class  requiring  a  special  method  of  extraction.  In  order  to  extract 
those  of  the  first  class,  the  liquid  containing  them  is  distilled  with 

Jotassa  or  lime,  which  bases  unite  with  the  acid  until  then  com- 
ined  Irith  the  alkaloid,  while  the  latter  passes  over  in  distillation. 
The  majority  of  non-volatile  alkaloids  are  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  vegetables  containing  them 
with  water  acidulated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  when  the  alkaloid  is 
dissolved  in  the  state  of  chlorohydrate,  after  which  the  liquid  is 
then  saturated  with  an  alkali  or  with  lime,  in  order  to  precipi- 
tate the  alkaloid.  The  deposit  is  then  treated  with  boiling  alco- 
hol to  dissolve  the  alkaloid,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling  or  by 
evaporation. 

NON-VOLATILE  NATIVE  ALKALOIDS. 
ALKALOIDS  OF  THE  CINCHONAS. 

§  1468.  The  bark  of  the  cinchonas  contains  two  principal  alka- 
loids, to  which  they  owe  their  medicinal  virtue :  these  are  quinia 
and  einchanin.  Three  species  of  cinchona  are  known  in  commerce, 
the  yellow,  red,  and  gray ;  and  while  quinin  predominates  in  yellow 
bark,  cinchonin  is  principally  found  in  the  gray ;  and  red  bark  con- 
tains nearly  equal  proportions  of  quinin  and  cinchonin.  Two  other 
less  important  alkaloids  are  also  found  in  the  barks,  chinoidin  and 
emchovatiny  which  are  present  in  very  small  quantities. 

Quinin  CjgH^NjO^. 

§1469.  Yellow  cinchona  is  preferred  for  the  manufacture  of 
quinin,  to  which  eflfect  the  bark  is  bruised  and  boiled  with  water 
oontaining  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  or  chlorohvdric  acid, 
when  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  a  cloth,  and  milk  of  lime  added 
until  an  alkaline  reaction  is  produced  with  litmus.  The  deposit 
fonned,  which  contains  the  quinin,  is  squeezed  in  a  press,  and  the 
cake  renilting  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  three-fourths  of  which 
being  separated  by  distillation,  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  re- 
mainder until  a  slight  persistent  acid  reaction  is  obtained.  The 
amd  is  discoloured  by  animal  black,  and  crystallize  when  the 
iphate  of  quinin  crystallizes  first,  while  the  smphate  of  cinchonin 
remains  in  the  mother  liquid.     By  decomposing  the  sulphate  of 

r'oin  by  ammonia,  quinin  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
y  which,  by  slow  evaporation  from  an  alcoholic  solution,  is  depo- 
ait^  in  small  prismatic  crystals. 
Vol.  XL— 3  B 
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Quinin  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  requires  for  its  solution  400  parts 
of  cold  and  250  of  boiling  water,  and  turns  litmus  blue.  Boiling 
alcohol  dissolves  one-half  of  its  weight  of  it,  while  ether  also  dis- 
solves a  considerable  (juantily,  and  thus  furnishes  a  method  of  aepa- 
rating  it  from  cinchonm,  which  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  formula 
of  quinin,  crystallized  from  an  aqueous  solution,  is  G^H^fi^+ 
6H0,  and  it  loses  the  6  equivalents  of  water  at  248^.  Qnimny 
dissolved  in  alcohol  or  acidulated  water,  exerts  a  rotatory  power 
toward  the  left,  at  least  at  the  temperature  of  71.6%  the  power  de- 
creasing as  the  temperature  rises.  Quinin  forms  orystallixable 
salts  with  nearly  all  the  acids,  its  most  important  compound  being 
the  neutral  sulphate,  used  in  medicine  as  an  anti-intermittent.  Two 
sulphates  of  quinin  are  known. 

1.  The  neutral  sulphate,  crystallizing  in  fine  silky  aciculse,  and 
very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  of  which  it  requires  750  parts 
for  solution,  while  it  dissolves  in  80  parts  of  boilmg  water.  Its 
formula©  is  (C„H^N.O^,HO),S03+7HO,  and  it  loses  its  water  of 
crrstallization  by  heat.  It  exerts  rotation  toward  the  left,  like  the 
alkali  which  acts  as  its  base. 

2.  The  acid  sulphate,  soluble  in  10  or  12  parts  of  cold  water,  the 
formula  of  which  is  (C„H^N,0^,HO,)2SOg+8HO,  the  water  of 
crystallization  being  driven  off  by  heat. 

dnchonin  CJI^fl^ 

§  1470.  dnchonin  is  prepared  either  from  the  mother  liquid  of 
sulphate  of  quinin,  or  by  treating  gray  cinchona  in  the  manner  by 
which  quinin  is  .extracted  from  yellow  cinchona.  Cinchonin  crys- 
tallizes readily,  and  without  any  water  of  crystallization,  its  formula 
being  C^gH^lN  ^„  which  differs  from  that  of  anhydrous  quinin  only 
by  containing  2  equiv.  of  oxygen  less.  Cinchonin  is  still  less  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol  than  quinin,  while  it  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
Salts  of  cinchonin  crystallize  readily,  and  are  generally  more  solu- 
ble in  water  than  the  corresponding  salts  of  qumin. 

When  chlorine  is  made  to  act  upon  a  concentrated  and  hot  solu- 
tion of  chlorohydrate  of  cinchonin,  a  slightly  soluble  salt  is  depo- 
sited, which,  when  redissolved  in  water,  and  treated  with  ammonia, 
forms  a  precipitate  of  bichlorinated  cinchonin  C^fiJClJSfi^  This 
substance  crystallizes  in  needles,  turns  tincture  of  litmus  blue,  and 
forms  with  acids  crystallizable  salts,  which  closely  resemble  the  o<v- 
responding  salts  produced  by  ordinary  cinchonin,  and  even  appear 
to  be  isomorphous  with  them.  In  the  same  way  bromine  conyerts  cin- 
chonin into  bichlorinated  cinchonin  CyH^Br^^Oy  The  elementary 
composition  of  the  bichlorohydrate  ofbibrominated  cinchonin  CJHm 
BrJSr,0a,2HCl  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  bibromohydrate  of  bicUori- 
natcd  cinchonin  C3,HMClaN,0,,2Effir,  whOe  the  two  substances  dif- 
fer essentially  from  each  other,  since  the  former  yields  with  potassa 
bibrominated  cinchonin,  and  the  latter  bichlorinated  cinchonin. 
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Cinchoniiiy  dissolyed  in  alcohol  or  acidulated  water,  exerts  a  ro- 
tat<»7  power  toward  the  right,  while  that  of  quinin  is  toward  the 
left,  and  the  salts  of  cinchonin  also  turns  to  the  right,  like  the  al- 
kali which  forms  their  base,  the  chlorinated  deriyatives  of  the  alkali 
exerting  it  in  the  same  direction. 

ChiTiotdin. 

§  1471.  The  mother  li(]^uid  of  sulphate  of  quinin,  after  having 
deposited  its  sulphate  of  cmchonin,  may  yield  a  small  quantity  of 
$U4phate  of  chinoidin.  Ghinoidin  is  as  yet  but  little  known,  and 
from  the  analyses  which  have  been  made  of  it,  it  would  appear  to 
have  the  same  composition  as  quinin. 

Cinchovatin  C^H^.O,. 

§  1472.  Oinehovatin  is  found  chiefly  in  the  cinchona  from  Jain, 
{einehana  ovat(ij)  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  the  same  process  as 
quinin.  It  is  a  substance  insoluble  in  water,  and  soluble  in  alcohol, 
from  which  it  is  deposited  in  crystals  of  the  formula  G^H^^O,.* 

ALKALOIDS  OF  OPIUM. 

{ 1478.  On  making  incisions  into  the  head  of  the  white  poppy,  a 
liquid  issues  from  it,  which  hardens  in  the  air  into  a  brown  horn- 
like mass,  constituting  apiuniy  the  chief  part  of  which  is  imported 
from  the  East,  and  principally  from  Smyrna.  The  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  opium  are  owing  to  the  existence  of  several  alkaloids,  the 
principal  of  which  are  nunyhinj  narcotiny  and  codetn;  while  several 
others,  less  important,  and  only  existing  in  small  quantity,  are  also 
extracted:  thebainay  narcexny  pseudomorphinj  porphyroxiny  and  a 
non-nitrogenous  crystalline  substance,  which  does  not  act  the  part 
of  a  base,  and  has  been  called  Tneconin. 

First  quality  opium  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  morphin  and 
5  per  cent,  of  narcotin. 

Morphin  Cj^H^jNO^. 

{ 1474.  In  order  to  obtain  morphin,  the  opium,  cut  into  thin  slices, 
18  macerated  for  some  time  with  water,  and  the  substance,  when 
softened,  is  crushed  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  squeezed 
in  baffs  under  a  press,  and  the  cake  subjected  to  similar  treatment. 
The  liQuid  yielded  by  this  process,  being  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  an  extract,  is  again  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
which  dissolves  the  salts  of  morphin,  and  leaves  the  greater  portion 
of  the  narcotin  mixed  with  a  brown  substance.  By  testing  a  small 
qoantity  of  the  liquid,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  necessary  to  wholly 
predpitate  this  substance  is  ascertained,  while  only  ^  of  this  quan- 
tity is  poured  into  the  whole  liquid,  when  the  impure  morphin  is 
predpitated,  carrying  with  it  nearly  all  the  colouring  matter.     By 

*  Aficm  ii  not  mentioned  bj  Regnault,  and  in  fact  mnch  uncertainty  exists  as 
to  tk«  aUuloidt  in  einohona  bark,  except  quinine  and  cinchona. — J,  C.  B, 
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then  adding  tho  balance  of  the  ammonia,  nearly  pnre  morphin  is 
prccipitatca,  and  is  treated  with  alcohol  marking  20°  of  Banm^, 
which  does  not  sensibly  dissolve  the  morphin,  while  it  removes  almost 
entirely  the  resinous  matter  which  adulterates  it.  The  residae  is 
then  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  at  85°  Baum^,  which  dissolves  the 
morphin  and  deposits  the  greater  part  of  it  on  cooling.  Three-fourths 
of  the  alcohol  arc  deposited  by  distillation  and  the  residue  yields 
the  balance  of  the  morphin. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  base  perfectly  pure,  it  is  best  to  redissolve 
it  in  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  crystallize  the  chlorohydrate,  and 
again  decompose  this  salt  by  ammonia. 

Morphin  readily  forms  crystals  of  the  formula  C,4H„N05+2H0, 
which  lose  the  2  equiv.  of  water  by  an  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  may  be  heated  to  570°  without  injury.  Gold  water  dissolves 
about  YiArv  ^^  morphin,  and  hot  water  nearly  double  of  that  quantity; 
the  solution  showing  an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus.  Weak  alco- 
hol at  20°  B.  dissolves  but  very  little  morphin,  while  boiling  alcohol 
at  35°  B.  dissolves  ^  of  its  weight,  the  greater  portion  of  the  mor- 
phin crystallizing  on  cooling.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  ether,  but  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa  dissolves  it  without  chance, 
by  which  process  the  base  may  be  separated  from  narcotin,  Uie 
latter  being  insoluble  in  alkaline  lixivise.  Morphin  dissolved  in 
acidulated  water  exerts  a  rotatory  power  toward  the  left,  like  its 
salts. 

Morphin  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  adds,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Ghlorohydrate  of  morphin,  which  is 
most  important  on  account  of  its  use  in  medicine,  crystallizes  in 
silky  tufts,  and  dissolves  in  1  part  of  boiling  or  in  20  parts  of  cold 
water.  Its  formula  is  C3^Hj8NOft,HCl+6HO,  while  that  of  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  morphin  is 

(C3,H„NO„HO),SO,+6HO. 

Narcotin  C^^ELJ^O^. 

§1475.  Narcotin  is  extracted  from  the  residues  left  after  the 
extraction  of  morphin  from  opium  by  treating  them  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  a  mixture  of  narcotin  and  porphyrozin,  the  narcotin 
greatly  predominating.  Fresh  opium  may  also  be  treated  directly 
with  ether,  when  the  salts  of  morphin  remain  in  the  residue  and 
the  ether  contains,  with  the  narcotin  and  porphyroxin,  a  certain 
quantity  of  mcconin.  The  ether  being  distilled  m  a  water-bath  and 
the  residue  treated  witli  water,  which  dissolves  the  meconin,  the 
narcotin  and  porphyroxin  are  finally  dissolved  in  dilute  chlorohydric 
acid.  The  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits  chlorohydrate  of 
narcotin,  while  tho  chlorohydrate  of  porphyroxin  remains  in  the 
mother  liquid.  The  chlorohydrate  of  narcotin,  decomposed  by  aa- 
monia,  yields  isolated  narcotin,  which  is  purified  by  crystallixmg  it 
in  alcohol. 
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Narcotin  crystallizeB  in  small  rhomboidal  prisms,  melting  at  888°, 
decomposing  at  about  390°,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  only  dis- 
solving in  500  parts  of  boiling  water.  Alcohol,  when  hot,  dissolves 
about  ^  of  its  weight,  and  ether  ^.  Narcotin  is  a  much  more  feeble 
base  than  the  alkaloids  we  have  hitherto  described,  since  its  solutions 
do  not  turn  to  blue  the  reddened  tincture  of  litmus,  although  it  forms 
erystallizable  salts  with  acids.  The  formula  of  narcotin  is  C^H,, 
NOj^,  while  that  of  the  chlorohydrate  is  C^Hj3N0i^,HCl.  Narcotin, 
dissolved  in  alcohol  or  acidulated  water,  exerts  a  rotatory  power  to 
the  right,  opposite  to  that  of  morphin ;  the  salts  of  narcotin  pos- 
sessing the  same  power  as  the  alkali. 

Oodetn  Cj^H^NO,. 

§1476.  Codein  remains  in  the  liquid  from  which  morphin  has 
been  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  is  extracted  by  concentrating 
them  through  evaporation,  adding  caustic  potassa,  and  then  continu- 
ing the  evaporation  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  treated  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  codein,  and  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation, 
large  crystals  of  this  substance,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  sharp- 
ness of  their  configuration. 

Codein,  which  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  other  alkaloids 
of  opium,  since  it  dissolves  in  80  parts  of  cold  and  20  of  boiling 
water,  turns  the  reddened  tincture  of  litmus  blue,  and  is  also  highly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  formula  of  codein,  crystallized 
in  water,  is  C3^HjpNO,+2HO,  and  heat  readily  drives  oflF  its  2 

aiiv.  of  water,  while  it  crystallizes  in  the  anhydrous  state  from  its 
utions  in  ether. 
Codein  has  been  used  for  some  time  in  medicine. 

ALKALOIDS  OF  STRYCHNOS. 

Strychnin  C^Hj,N,0^  and  Brucin  C^H^N,0,. 

{ 1477.  The  majority  of  the  genus  of  stryehnoSy  particularly  the 
bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  {strychnos  fgnatia,)  nux  vomica,  {strychnos  nux 
vomica^)  viper-wood,  {strychnos  colubrina^)  and  the  upas  tieutd, 
{strychnos  tieiUSj)  contain  two  alkaloids  in  various  proportions, 
iiryehnin  and  brucin^  remarkable  for  the  very  poisonous  effect  they 
exert  on  the  animal  economy. 

The  two  bases  are  generally  extracted  from  nux  vomica  by  boil- 
ing the  powdered  nut  with  water  containing  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  expressin^the  liquid,  and  precipitating  the  two  bases  by  hy- 
drated  lime.  The  deposit  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which 
diBSolves  the  strychnin  and  brucin;  and,  on  cooling,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  strychnin  crystallizes.  The  liquid,  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  yields  less  pure  strychnin,  and  the  brucin  crystallizes 
last.  It  is  necessary  to  purify  these  substances  by  several  succes- 
■ive  crystallizations. 

8b2 
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Strychnin  cryBtallises  readily  in  octohedrons  with  rectangular 
bases,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  preaentinff 
the  formula  C^H^N,0^.  It  forms  easily  crystallisable  salts,  and 
the  formula  of  crystallized  chlorohydrate  of  strychnin  is  O^JSfi^ 
HG1+3H0,  while  that  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  is  (C^H°N,0^ 
H0),S03.  Strychnin,  dissolved  in  acidulated  water,  exerts  a  rota> 
tory  power  toward  the  left,  like  its  salts.* 

Brucin  crystallizes  in  right  prisms  with  a  rhombic  base,  and  its 
formula  is  G^sH^sN^Og+SHO ;  the  8  equiv.  of  water  bein^  given  aS 
by  heat.  Water  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  it  is  moeh 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  strychnin.  Concentrated  nitric  add 
produces  an  intense  red  colour  with  brucin,  which  property  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  majority  of  the  other  alkaloids.  Brucin  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  or  in  water  to  which  no  acid  has  been  added, 
deviates  to  the  left  like  strychnin,  its  salts  presenting  the  same 
behaviour. 

ALKALOID  OF  COFFEE  AND  TEA. 

Caffeln  or  Thein  Cfi^TS fir 

§  1478.  Coffee  and  tea  contain  the  same  alkaloid,  which  is  called 
caffeln  or  thelnj  according  as  it  has  been  extracted  from  either  of 
these  substances,  because  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  they  were 
not  identical.  In  order  to  extract  caffeln  from  coffee,  the  bruised 
coffee-grains  are  treated  with  water,  and  subacetate  of  lead  is  poured 
into  the  liquid,  after  which,  the  deposit  being  separated,  sulf  hydrie 
acid  is  passed  through  in  order  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead. 
The  solution  being  then  evaporated,  the  caffeln  crystallizes,  and  is 
purified  by  successive  crystallizations.  The'in  is  extracted  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner. 

Caffeln  crystallizes  in  silky  aciculae,  taking  the  formula  CJl^fi^ 
-f  2H0,  while  it  loses  its  2  equivalents  of  water  at  212^,  melts  at  about 
356^,  and  sublimes  above  570^.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether ;  and  its  basic  affinities  are  very  feeble,  for  although  it  dis- 
solves in  acids,  it  generally  leaves  them  when  the  solution  is  eva- 
porated. 

VOLATILE  NATIVE  ALKALOIDS.     ^ 

§1479.  Two  native  alkaloids  are  now  known,  which  volatilise 
without  change :  nicotin^  or  the  alkali  of  tobacco,  and  eonieinj  the 
alkali  of  cicuta. 

Nicotin  Cj^Hj^N,. 

§  1480.  Certain  varieties  of  tobacco  contain  7  or  8  per  cent,  of 
nicotin,  which  is  extracted  by  digesting  the  tobacco-leaves  with 

*  The  elementary  composition  of  this  most  yiolent  poison  is,  singnlAr  enough 
identical  with  that  of  rye  bread,  a  most  wholesome  article  of  foocL  The  natiTet 
of  Borneo  use  the  juice  of  the  different  kinds  of  stryohnos  for  poisoning  their  ar- 
row-heads, the  wound  of  which  is  generaUy  fatal. — W,  L,  F, 
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water,  evaporating  the  infusion  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
and  then  treating  with  alcohol,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  concen- 
trated, after  being  decanted.  The  new  extract  is  treated  with 
]ft>tassa,  and  then  snaken  with  ether,  which  dissolves  the  nicotin  as 
well  as  some  foreign  substances.  Finely  powdered  oxalic  acid  is 
added  to  the  etherial  solution,  which  is  to  be  frequently  shaken, 
when  oxalate  of  nicotin  is  formed,  and  precipitated  in  drops,  which 
are  washed  several  times  with  water.  The  oxalate  of  nicotin  being 
decomposed  by  potassa,  free  nicotin  is  separated  by  ether.  The 
etherial  solution  is  distilled  in  a  retort  over  a  water-bath,  when  the 
creator  portion  of  the  ether  distils  rapidly,  while  the  last  particles 
do  not  pass  over  at  212^ ;  and  there  exists  also  a  small  quantity  of 
ammonia  and  water,  which  separate  only  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  retort  must  be  kept,  for  a  whole  day,  at  a  temperature  of  284°, 
and  a  feeble  current  of  hydrogen  must  be  passed  through  it,  after 
which  the  receiver  is  changed,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  856°, 
in  order  to  distil  the  nicotin  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Nicotin  is  an  oleaginous,  limpid,  and  colourless  liquid,  smelling 
slightly  of  tobacco,  and  which  boils  at  473°,  but  begms  to  decom- 
pose at  this  temperature ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  distil  it  under 
feeble  pressure,  or  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  so  as  not  to  be 
obliged  to  raise  the  temperature  to  a  degree  at  which  the  elastic 
force  of  the  vapour  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  density  of  hquid  nicotin  is  1.048,  while  the  density  of  its  vapour 
has  been  found  to  be  5.607.  Nicotin  is  very  soluble  in  water,  wnich 
then  reacts  powerfully  alkaline ;  and  caustic  potassa  precipitates  it 
from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  oleaginous  drops,  while  ether  takes 
it  from  water  and  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions,  alcohol  also  dis- 
solving a  lar^e  quantity  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  poi- 
sons. Nicotm  soon  changes  in  the  air,  by  absorbing  oxygen,  and 
18  converted  into  a  brown  substance  of  a  resinous  appearance. 

The  salts  of  nicotin  are  in  general  very  soluble,  and  crystallize 
with  difficulty.  The  formulae  of  the  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  nicotin 
are  (C^H^N„H0),S03  and  (C„H  ,N  ,HO),NO^  according  to  which 
the  formula  of  free  nicotin  is  G3oH.4!N,,  corresponding  to  4  volumes 
of  vapour,  like  that  of  ammonia.     Nicotin  exerts  an  extremely  ener- 

Stic  rotatory  power  toward  the  left,  while  its  chlorohydrate  turns 
eplane  of  polarization  with  the  same  power  toward  the  right. 
Tne  various  species  of  tobacco  contain  very  different  proportions 
of  nicotin,  the  following  quantities  having  been  found  in  100  parts 
of  dry  tobacco : 

7or«lgB  TobMoo.  fimich  Tobtooo. 

Havana 2.0  Alsace 3.2 

Maryland 2.3  Pas-de-Galais 4.9 

Virginia 6.9  Nord 6.6 

Lot 8.0 

The  tobacco  which  contains  most  nicotin  is  the  best  for  the  manu- 
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factore  of  snnff,  since  the  property  possessed  by  tobacco  of  stimu- 
lating the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  nicotin  and  ammoniacal  salts. 

Conicin  C^H^ 

§  1481.  Conicin  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  conium,  but 
it  is  also  found  in  the  leaves  and  stalk  of  this  plant,  previous  to 
its  flowering.  The  bruised  seeds  being  distilled  with  a  solution  of 
potassa,  conicin  passes  over  with  water  and  ammonia.  The  liquid 
IS  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup ;  when,  by  treating  the  extract  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  the  sulphate  of  conicin  is  dissolved,  while  the  ammonia- 
cal sulphate  is  left.  The  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  conicin  is  then 
evaporated,  and  afterward  decomposed  by  caustic  potassa ;  when 
the  conicin  arising  from  this  decomposition  is  decanted,  and  then 
left  for  some  time  on  chloride  of  calcium,  which  abstracts  its  water, 
after  which  it  is  purified  by  distillation. 

Conicin  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  sharp  smell,  which  imme- 
diately produces  sickness,  and  its  density  is  0.89,  while  it  boils  at 
888^.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  poisons.  Conicin  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  its  solutions  showing  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  rapidly 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  then  assimies  various  shades  of 
colour.  The  salts  of  conicin  are  in  general  deliquescent  and  not 
crystalline ;  and  the  composition  of  the  alkaloid  corresponds  to  the 
formula  Cj^Hj^. 

ARTIFICIAL  ALKALOIDS. 

§  1482.  Chemists  have  long  since  succeeded  in  preparing  a  great 
number  of  alkaloids,  which  have  not  yet  been  foimd  in  vegetables. 
Almost  all  these  alkaloids  are  volatile  without  decomposition,  and 
contain  no  oxygen ;  and  while  some  resemble,  in  their  properties, 
nicotin  and  conicin,  others  are  so  closely  analogous  to  ammonia, 
that,  in  a  purely  philosophical  classification  of  substances,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  separate  them  from  that  base. 

Quinoleln  C^HyN. 

§1483.  Several  native  organic  bases,  particularly  quinin,  cin- 
chonin,  and  strychnin,  yield,  by  distillation  with  potassa,  a  volatile 
alkaloid  called  quinolein.  It  is  obtained  in  greatest  quantity  from 
cinchonin,  by  heating  in  a  tubulated  retort  some  fragments  of  caustic 
potassa  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  so  as  to  form  a  pasty  solu- 
tion, and  gradually  adding  powdered  cinchonin.  It  is  heated  with 
an  alcohol-lamp  until  the  substance  appears  to  be  dried,  when 
hydrogen  is  disengaged,  while  water  passes  over,  as  also  an  oily 
substance,  which  is  rectified  a  second  time  over  potassa.  Quinolein 
is  a  colourless  oil,  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  distilling  at  about  446^, 
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insoluble  in  cold,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  while  alcohol 
and  ether  dissolye  it  freely.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  chlo- 
]x>hydric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  and  it  contains  no  oxygen,  its 
formula  being  G„H^.  Quinole'in  is  also  found  among  the  products 
of  distiUation  of  coal-tar,  and  was  formerly  called  leucole. 

ALKALOIDS  DERIVED  FROM  VARIOUS  CARBURETTED  HYDROGENS. 

Anilin  C„H^. 

§  1484.  The  majority  of  the  carburetted  hydrogens  yield,  when 
they  are  boiled  with  monohydrated  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  this 
acia  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  nitrogenous  substances,  which 
result  from  the  substitution  of  1  equivalent  or  2  equivalents  of  the 
compound  NO4  in  the  place  of  1  or  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen. 
Thus,  we  shall  soon  see  that  benzin  Gj^Hg,  treated  with  mono- 
hydrated nitric  acid,  produces  two  substances,  nitrobenzin  C^H^ 
(NO^)  and  binitrobenzin  C^^HJ^O^.  These  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds yield  alkaloids  when  they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
reducing  substances,  as  e,  g.  the  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  or  to 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  obtained  by  causing  dilute  sulphuric 
add  to  act  on  zinc  in  contact  with  the  nitrogenous  substance. 
Thus,  by  the  action  of  the  bisulf  hydrate  of  ammonia  on  nitrobenzin, 
we  obtain  an  alkaloid,  anilin  Gj^H^,  from  the  following  reaction: 

C«HXNOJ+6(NH3,2HS)=Gi,H^+6S+4HO+6(NH„HS). 
By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  we  have 

CaH/NOJ+6H-C„H^+4HO. 

When  binitrobenzin  is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  there 
results  a  second  alkaloid,  nitranilin  G„H«(N04)N,  according  to  the 
following  reactions : 

Ci,H,(NO,).+6(NH„2HS)-GaH,(NOJN+6S+4HO 
+6(NH„HS)„G„H,(NO,),+6H«G„H,(NO,)N+4HO. 

We  shall  describe  only  anilin  and  nitranilin ;  the  properties  of 
the  numerous  alkaloids  obtained  by  applying  the  same  processes  to 
other  carburetted  hydrogens,  or  substances  derived  from  them,  being 
very  similar. 

Anilin  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  vinous  smell,  boiling 
at  859.6^,  and  dissolving  slightly  in  water,  but  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Anilin  possesses  no  rotatory  power.  Ghlo- 
rine  and  bromine  convert  it  into  chlorinated  or  brominated  sub- 
stances, modified  merely  by  substitution,  and  which  often  retain  the 
basic  properties  and  capacity  of  saturation  of  the  original  anilin. 
Monocnlorinated  anilin  G^^^GIN,  the  monobrominated  Gj^H^BrN, 
and  nitranilin  G„Hg(N04)N,  are  bases  which  form  salts  as  well 
defined  as  anilin  itself;  while  the  terchlorinated  G^H^GljN  and 
terbrominated  anilins  CuH^Br^N  possess  no  basic  properties. 
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Iodine  may  also  be  snbstimted  for  hydrogen  m  anilin,  and  a 
moniodinated  anilin  C^HglN  ha,s  been  obta-ined  which  combines 
with  acids.  Cyanogen  gives  rise  to  no  phenomena  of  Babatttution, 
but  combines  directly  with  anilin  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  and 
produces  a  new  cryatallizable  base,  eyanilin  C„H^Cy=C„HjN„ 
which  forms,  witli  the  majority  of  acids,  well-defined  and  crystalli- 
zable  salts. 

ALKALOIDS  DERIVED  FROM  CFANIC  AND  CYANURIC  ETHERS, 
PRESENTISG  A  CLOSE  ANALOGY  WITH  AMMONIA. 

§  1485.  We  shall  subsequently  deaeribe,  together  with  some  other 
products  of  cyanogen,  two  isomeric  compounds  of  this  substance 
with  oxygen,  cyanic  acid  CyO=C^O,  and  cyanurie  acid  CyjO,^ 
C^,0„  which  we  readily  converted  into  each  other,  aa  will  be 
shown  in  its  plac€.  These  acids  combine  with  bases,  forming  cya- 
natCB  and  cyannrates. 

Ethylammonia  C^Hs(NH,). 

§  1486.  By  cUstilling  cyanate  of  potassa  KO,CyO  with  a  solution 
of  Hulphovinate  of  potassa  KO,(CjHjO,2SO,)  there  is  obtained  a 
mixture  of  cyanic  ether  C,H,0,CyO  and  cyanurie  ether  3C,HjO. 
Cy,Oj,  which  are  eaaly  separated  by  distillation,  the  first  being 
very  volatile,  while  the  second  boils  only  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. Cyanic  ether  dissolves  in  ammoma  with  disengagement  of 
beat,  and  the  liquid,  when  evaporated,  deposits  beautiful  prismatic 
crystals,  which  are  fusible,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
of  the  formula  C,H,N,0,:  they  result  therefrom  from  the  simple 
combination  of  1  equivalent  of  cyanic  ether  C^H,0,CyO=C,HJJO, 
with  1  equivalent  of  ammonia  NH,,  Cyanic  and  cyanurie  ethers, 
treated  with  caustic  potassa,  yield  carbonate  of  potassa  and  an  al- 
kaloid C,H  JJ : 

C,H,0,C^O + 2(K0,HO, =2(K0)C0.) + C,H^. 

We  shall  call  this  alkaloid  ethylammonia,  and  its  formnla  C,II^ 
may  be  written  C,H,NH„  considering  it  as  resullmg  from  the  com- 
bination of  1  equivalent  of  ammonia  with  1  equivalent  of  bicarbu- 
retted  hydrogen  0,U„  while  it  may  also  be  written  C,H^NH,), 
and  the  alkaloid  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  series  of  simple  ethers. 
One  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
C^H„  the  generator  of  the  series,  having  been  replaced  by  1  equi- 
valent of  amide  (NH,). 

In  order  to  obtain  ethylammonia,  cyanic  or  cyanurie  ether  is 
boiled  in  a  distilling  apparatus  with  an  excess  of  potassa,  the  va- 
poura  being  collected  in  a  well-cooled  receiver  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  which  takes  the  ethylammonia  in  solution,  and 
thus  becomes  strongly  alkaline,  with  an  intense  ammoniacal  odour, 
although  it  does  contain  a  trace  of  free  ammonia.  This  liquid  is 
saturated  with  chlorohydric  acid  and  evaporated,  when  crystals  are 
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obtuned  which  diflsolve  completely  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  are 
again  deposited,  by  evaporation,  in  crystalline  lamellse.  This 
compound  is  chlorohydrate  of  ethylammonia  G^H^,HG1,  and  is 
distmguished  from  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia  by  its  solubility  in 
absolute  alcohol. 

The  chlorohydrate  of  ethylammonia,  perfectly  dried,  is  mixed 
irith  double  its  weight  of  quicklime,  and  introduced  into  a  long 
tube  closed  at  one  end,  so  as  to  fill  one-half  of  it ;  and  the  other 
half  being  filled  with  fragments  of  caustic  potassa,  a  disengagement- 
tube,  which  enters  a  fiask  surrounded  by  a  refrigerating  mLcture,  is 
adapted  to  it.  Oentle  heat  being  applied,  the  ethylammonia  set 
free  distils,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver.  It  is  important  to 
remark  that  this  process  exactly  resembles  that  used  for  obtaining 
ammonia. 

Ethylammonia  is  a  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at 
64.4°,  exhaling  a  very  penetrating  ammoniacal  odour,  turning  blue 
the  reddened  tincture  of  litmus,  and  exhibiting  a  causticity  resem- 
bling that  of  potassa.  When  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  chlorohy- 
drio  acid  is  brought  near  it,  extremely  thick  white  fumes  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  eacK  drop  of  acid  poured  mto  it  produces  a  hissing  at 
the  moment  of  its  mixing  with  the  base.  Ethylammonia  ignites 
when  brought  near  to  a  substance  in  combustion,  and  bums  with  a 
bluish  flame.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  becoming 
very  hot,  and  giving  rise  to  a  solution  of  which  the  basic  properties 
absolutely  resemble  those  of  ammonia.  A  solution  of  ethylam- 
monia precipitates,  in  fact,  the  salts  of  magnesia,  alumina,  man«i- 
nese,  iron,  bismuth,  chrome,  uranium,  tin,  lead,  and  mercury.  Salts 
of  zinc  throw  down  a  white  precipitate,  which  redissolves  in  a  large 
excess  of  the  reagent.  Salts  of  copper  produce  a  bluish  white  pre- 
cipitate, readily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  furnishing  a 
deep-blue  liquia,  analogous  to  that  produced  by  an  excess  of  am- 
monia, (§1046.;) 

Ethylammonia  combines  with  all  the  acids,  forming  crystallizable 
Baits  precisely  resembling  those  of  ammonia,  and  it  also  furnishes 
oompounds  analogous  to  the  amides,  (§  514.)  In  fact,  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  ethylammonia  with  oxalic  ether,  the  mixture  becomes 
cloudy,  and  alcohol  is  formed,  while  acicular  crystals  of  a  compound 
CJEL^O^^C^H^jCft^  corresponding  to  oxamide  NH„C,0,  sepa- 
rate. 

Methylammonia  C,H.N  or  C,H3(NH,). 

%  1487.  By  boiling  methylocyanic  or  methylocyanuric  ether  with 
a  solution  of  potassa,  and  collecting  the  product  in  a  well-cooled 
receiver  contaming  water,  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  obtained, 
which  exhales  a  very  penetrating  ammoniacal  odour.  It  is  satu- 
rated with  chlorohydric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  again 
treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits,  on  cooling,  pearMike 
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crystalline  lamellseof  eUorohydrate  ofmethyJamnumia  CaH^,HCL 
This  salt  heated  with  quicklime,  as  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia 
and  ethvlammonia,  yields  methylammanioj  which  may  be  ^obtained 
in  the  lorm  of  a  colourless  liquid  by  cooling  the  receiver  with  a 
proper  refrigerating  mixture.  Methylammonia  is  gaseous  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  may  be  collected  in  bell-glasses  over 
mercury,  when  it  resembles  ammoniacal  gas  so  closely  as  to  require 
peculiar  attention  to  distinguish  it  from  it. 

Methylammonia  liquefies  at  about  32^,  and  its  odour  is  strongly 
ammoniacael,  while  its  density  is  1.08,  its  chemical  equivalent  C,HNj 
corresponding,  like  that  of  ammonia,  to  4  volumes  of  gas.  Methyl- 
ammoniacal  gas  is  the  most  soluble  of  all  gases  known,  since,  at 
68.6°,  1  volume  of  water  dissolves  1040  volumes  of  it,  while  at  77® 
water  only  takes  up  906.  Like  ammoniacal  eas,  it  is  instantane- 
ously absorbed  by  charcoal,  but  it  is  distinguiSied  from  the  latter 
gas  by  igniting  by  contact  with  a  lighted  candle  and  burning  with 
a  yellowish  flame.  It  produces,  with  metallic  solutions,  reactions 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  ammonia  or  ethylammonia. 

Amylammonia  C^^^Hj^N  or  C^H[jj(NHJ. 

§  1488.  The  oil  of  potato-spirit  G^H^O,  exhibits,  as  shall  soon 
be  shown,  a  perfect  analogy  with  vinic  and  methylic  alcohols,  in  the 

Eroducts  which  it  forms  with  chemical  agents,  for  which  reason  it 
as  been  called  amylic  alcohol.  If  amylocyanic  or  amylocyanuric 
ether  be  distilled  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  carbonate  of  potassa 
is  obtained,  besides  anew  base,  amylammonia  G,J9^,  which  formula 
may  be  written  C^^H^^^Hj,  because  carburetted  hydrogen  C^H,,,  is, 
in  the  amylic  series,  the  analogue  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen  in  the 
vinic  series.  It  may  be  also  written  C,pH,j(NHJ,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered as  resulting  from  the  replacing  of  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen, 
in  the  amylic  molecule  Cj^^H^,,  by  1  equivalent  of  amide  (NH,). 
Amyl  is  found  in  solution  in  the  water  which  has  passed  over  in  dis- 
tillation ;  by  saturating  which  with  chlorohydric  acid,  white  crys- 
talline lamellae,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  of  chlorohydrate  of 
amylammonia  GjoH^,N,HGI,  are  obtained  after  evaporation.  This 
salt,  distilled  with  quicklime,  yields  amylammonia  in  the  form  of  a 
colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour,  and  very  soluble  in 
water. 

Amylammonia  precipitates  all  the  metallic  salts  which  are  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia;  and  with  solutions  of  copper,  it  yields  a  precipi- 
tate which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent  and  colours  tne 
liquid  blue:  nevertheless,  to  effect  perfect  solution,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  amylammonia  must  be  used  than  of  ethylammonia  or  metnyl- 
ammonia.  Ghloride  of  silver  also  dissolves  in  it,  but  less  readily 
than  in  ammonia. 

Amylammonia  forms  with  acids  a  great  number  of  crystaUiiaUe 
acids. 
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Butytylammonia  C,H„N  or  C,H^(NBy. 

§  1489.  Butyrylammonis  has  not  yet  been  prepared  by  the  gene- 
ral process  which  has  furnished  the  foregoing  volatile  alkaloids ; 
while  among  the  products  of  distillation  of  animal  substances,  several 
volatile  alkaloids  have  been  found,  among  which  one  called  petinin 
CfHjjN  is  distinguished,  presenting  exactly  the  composition  of  buty- 
rylammonia.  The  composition  of  this  substance  presents,  in  fact, 
with  that  of  butyric  acid  C.H^O.yHO,  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween ethylammonia  G^H^  and  acetic  acid  C^H.O^HO.  It  is  a 
ooloorless  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  ammoniacal  odour,  and  forming 
well-defined  salts  with  acids. 


§  1490.  The  resemblance  with  ammonia  of  the  last  volatile  alka- 
loids which  we  have  described,  is  as  perfect  as  that  observed  between 
potassa  and  soda ;  and  their  composition  presents  the  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  formed  by  the  union  of 
1  equivalent  of  ammonia  with  a  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  other 
volatile  alkalies,  either  native  or  artificial,  which  we  have  described, 
exhibit  a  similar  ^ouping  in  their  composition,  and  should  probably 
be  included  in  a  single  class,  which  will,  certainly,  be  subsequently 
greatly  extended.     Thus  we  have. 

Ammonia* NH, 

Methylammonia NH^C^H,, 

Ethylammonia NHjjC^H^, 

Butyrylammonia NI^C,H„ 

Amylammonia NHjjCj^Hj^, 

Nicotin NH5,CjoH^, 

Anilin NH3,C^H„ 

Gonicin NHjjGjgH^, 

Quinolein NH„G„H^. 


OP  SOME  NEUTRAL  SUBSTANCES  FOUND  IN  ^TIGETABLES. 

(1491.  In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  describe  certain  sub- 
stances found  in  vegetables,  exhibiting  no  well-marked  characters 
of  acidity  or  alkalinity,  and  which  have  hitherto  not  been  attached 

*  The  first  fire  oomponncUi  in  the  above  table  may  be  considered  as  ammonia 
paired  with  respeetiTely  0, 1, 2,  4,  and  6  equivalents  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen 
G^H^  or  oleflant  gas ;  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  pairing,  explained  in  the 
note  to  {1401,  would  ftilly  explain  the  ammoniacal  properties  of  the  paired  oom- 

r^imds.    They  may  also  be  regarded,  with  equal  propriety,  as  ammonias  in  which 
•quiTalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  equivalent  of  the  radicals  methyl,  ethyl, 
bntyrfl,  and  amyl,  respectirely ;  which  view  has  gained  much  probability  by  Uie 
TMint  iBvestigations  of  Frankland  and  Kolbe. —  W.  L.  F. 
Vol.  II.-^  G  40 
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to  any  of  the  great  series  of  organic  compounds.  These  snhBtanoes 
being  very  numerous,  we  shall  only  mention  the  most  important 
and  those  which  are  best  known. 

Pipenn  CJl^O^. 

§  1492.  Piperin  exists  in  pepper,  and  is  generally  extracted  from 
white  pepper,  by  treating  it  with  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  an  alkaline  lye,  which  dissolves 
various  substances,  and  leaves  the  piperin  isolated.  It  is  to  be  puri- 
fied by  several  crystallizations  in  alcohol.  Piperin  forms  colourless 
prisms,  which  melt  at  about  212°,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  bat 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Acids  dissolve  it  readily,  without  forming  a 
fixed  compound  with  it,  and,  if  they  are  volatile,  they  part  with  it 
wholly  by  evaporation,  which  operation  is  even  effected  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  in  vacuo.  The  composition  of  piperin  corresponds  to  the 
formula  Gg^H^Oe,  showing  it  to  be  isomeric  with  morphin. 

Picrotoxin  (jJSLfOg. 

§  1493.  Picrotoxin  is  the  poisonous  principle  of  the  €oeulu9  Indi- 
CU9,  and  is  obtained  by  exhausting  these  berries  by  alcohol,  and 
evaporating  the  liquor,  when  a  mixture  of  picrotoxin  with  fatty 
matter  remains  as  a  residue.  The  residue  is  pressed  between  folds 
of  tissue-paper,  and  then  redissolved  in  alcohol,  after  which  the 
liquor  is  bleached  by  animal  black,  and  picrotoxin  obtained,  by 
evaporation,  in  small  acicular  crystals.  Picrotoxin  dissolves  in  25 
parts  of  boiling  water,  the  greater  portion  of  it  being  again  depo- 
sited on  cooling,  while  it  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  JPicrotoxin 
does  not  combine  with  acids,  and  it  contains  no  nitrogen,  its  com- 
position corresponding  to  the  formula  C,,HyO^ 

Cantharidtn  C^oH^O^. 

§  1494.  Cantharidin,  the  active  principle  of  cantharides,  possesses 
extremely  powerful  vesicating  properties,  and  if  any  portion  of  the 
body  be  exposed  to  its  vapours,  swelling  accompanied  by  acute 
pain  immediately  ensues,  it  is  obtained  by  treating  powdered  can- 
tharides with  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  alcohol,  when  an  aqueous 
liquid  remains,  on  which  floats  an  oily  coat,  solidifying  on  cooling. 
This  coat  being  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  discoloured  by  animal 
black,  crystals  of  cantharidin  are  obtained  by  evaporation.  Can- 
tharidin contains  no  nitrogen,  and  its  composition  corresponds  to 
the  formula  C^Jifi^ ;  but  its  equivalent  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, as  no  definite  compound  of  it  is  known.  Cantharidin  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Asparagin  C,H^,0^,HO. 

§  1495.  The  name  of  asparagin  has  been  given  to  a  crystalliBbk 
substance,  first  found  in  the  shoots  of  asparagus,  but  whi^  also 
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exists  in  liqnorice-root,  in  marsh-mallow  root,  comfrey,  potatoes, 
vetches,  and  several  other  plants.  It  is  generally  prepared  by 
macerating  braised  marsh-mallow  roots  with  very  clear  milk  of  lime, 
filtering  the  liquid,  precipitating  the  dissolved  bme  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  syrup ;  when,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  granular  crystals  of  impure  asparagin 
separate,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallization. 

Asparagin  does  not  originally  exist  in  the  seeds  of  the  vetch,  but 
is  devebpcd  during  germination  and  vegetation,  to  again  disappear 
at  the  flowering  period.  In  order  to  extract  it,  the  plant  is  cut  at 
the  proper  season,  and  the  juice  expressed  and  boiled,  when  albumin- 
ous substances  coagulate  and  are  separated.  The  liquid  being 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  left  to  itself,  deposits 
crystals  of  asparagin,  which  are  purified  by  being  washed  with  cold 
water  and  recrystallized  several  times. 

Asparagin  forms  beautiful  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  requiring 
for  solution  about  60  parts  of  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
but  dissolving  more  freely  in  boiling  water.  It  is  not  sensibly  solu- 
ble in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  feebly 
reddens  litmus ;  and  when  it  is  poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  acetate 
of  copper,  a  beautifully  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  a 
compound  with  oxide  of  copper,  of  the  formula  CuO,©.!!^,©,. 
The  formula  of  asparagin  dried  at  212^  is  C,HgN,Og,  which  should 
be  written  GgH.N.O^HO ;  while  the  formula  of  crystallized  aspara- 
gin is  C,HX0.,H0+2H0. 

A  solution  of  pure  asparagin,  left  to  itself,  remains  unchanged 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  which  is  not  the  case  if  it  contains 
some  of  the  principles  which  accompany  it  in  the  vegetable,  when 
it  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermentation  which  converts  it  into  succinate 
of  ammonia.  If  we  observe  that  1  equivalent  of  succinate  of  am- 
monia is  equal,  in  its  elementary  composition,  to  1  equivalent  of 
asparagin  plus  2  equivalents  of  water  and  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen, 

2(NH,+HO),C,H,0,=C,H,N,0.+2HO+2H, 

we  may  admit  that  asparagin  assimilates  to  itself  2  equivalents  of 
water  and  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  produced  by  the  putrefaction 
ensuing  in  the  liquid,  which  excites  a  reducing  action  in  nearly  all 
analogous  cases. 

Under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric  acid,  and  of 
nitric  free  from  nitrous  acid,  asparagin  is  decomposed  into  ammonia 
and  a  new  acid,  called  aspartic  OgH^0^2HO,  which  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in  the  acids,  with  which  it  afterward 
parts  with  difficulty  by  evaporation.  It  crystallizes  in  small  pearly 
leaflets;  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  asparagin  with  a 
solution  of  potassa,  when  ammonia  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquor 
contains  aspartate  of  potassa, 

C,H^.O.+2HO=C,H,NOe,2HO+NH,. 
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If  asparagin  be  treated  with  nitric  add  containing  nitrooB  acid, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  bimalate  of  ammonia  (NH^HO+HO), 
^H^O,  is  formed,  nitrogen  being  disenffaged  at  the  same  time. 
Tinder  the  influence  of  the  nitric  acid,  the  asparagin  is  conyerted 
into  aspartic  acid  and  ammonia,  while  the  anmionia  has  been  con- 
sumed by  the  nitrous  acid,  yielding  water  and  free  nitrogen;  and 
the  aspartic  acid,  having  combined  with  2  equivalents  of  water  in 
the  nascent  state,  has  been  changed  into  bimalate  of  ammonia, 
according  to  the  equation, 

C,H^O„2HO+2HO=(NH„HO+HO),C,H^O,. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  aspartic  acid  and  asparagin  may  be 
considered  as  malic  acid,  united  to  1  or  2  equivalents  of  ammonia 
NH, ;  that  is,  as  two  amides  of  malic  acid.  This  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  these  substances  is  corroborated  bv  the  fact  that  the  other 
amides,  such  as  oxamide,  butyramide,  etc.,  yield,  with  nitric  charged 
with  nitrous  acid,  decompositions  analogous  to  those  produced  by  as- 
partic acid  and  asparagin,  and  are  converted  into  oxalic,  butyric  acid, 
etc.,  with  disengagement  of  nitrogen. 

Phloridzin  C^H„0^. 

§  1496.  Phloridzin  exists  in  the  fresh  bark  of  the  apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  tree,  and  is  generally  extracted  from  the  bark  of 
the  roots  of  the  apple,  by  digesting  it  in  weak  alcohol,  when  the 
phloridzin  dissolves  and  separates  by  evaporation  in  silky  aciculse, 
which  are  purified  by  recrystallization  in  alcohol.  Boiling  water 
dissolves  a  large  quantity  of  phloridzin,  while  it  scarcely  retains 
Y^  part  of  it  after  cooling ;  and  alcohol  dissolves  it  readily,  the 
solution  exerting  no  reaction  on  litmus.  The  solution  of  phlo- 
ridzin in  alcohol  exerts  a  rotatory  power  toward  the  left.  It  loses 
water  when  heated,  and  is  subsequently  decomposed  at  about  892°. 
Dilute  mineral  acids  dissolve  phloridzin  when  cold,  while  if  heat  be 
applied  the  liquid  becomes  clouded,  and  deposits  a  new  substance, 
phloretin  G^^O^,  which  is  obtained  in  crystalline  lamellae  by  solu- 
lution  in  alcohol. 

aiycyrrhizin  C3bH„Oi„2HO. 

§  1497.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a  sweet  substance  found  in 
the  aqueousextract  of  liquorice-root,  {fflt/cyrrhtzaglabraj)  from  which 
it  is  extracted  by  adding  to  the  concentrated  liquid  almost  any 
acid,  which  yields  a  flaky  precipitate  collecting  into  a  tarry  mass. 
This  substance,  when  dned,  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  which 
again  deposits  it,  by  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous 
brownish-yellow  mass.  Glycvrrhizin  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  nearly  insoluble  when  the  water  contains  an  acid;  wlule 
it  dissolves  freely  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
Analysis  has  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C^HM0ja,2H0,  and  its  so- 
lution produces,  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  of  the  formula 
2PbO,C,eH«0„. 
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§  1498.  By  causing  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  to  act  on  the  am- 
moniacal  salts  formed  by  the  organic  acids,  or  on  the  corresponding 
amides,  anew  class  of  substances,  called  nitrilSj  is  obtained,  the  com- 
position of  which  may  be  represented  by  cyanhydrates  of  carburetted 
nydroeen,  and  which  regenerate,  by  the  action  of  the  alkalies,  the 
acid  of  the  original  ammoniacal  salt,  by  seizing  on  the  water  and 
disengaging  ammonia.  We  shall  give  some  examples  of  their  curi- 
ous reactions. 

Acetaniiril  C^H^. 

§  1499.  By  heating  crystallized  acetate  of  ammonia  with  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid,  a  liquid  is  obtained  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions. 
in  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  first  digested  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
then  distilled  successively  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  calcined  mag- 
nesia. The  Uquid,  which  is  called  acetonitrily*  boils  at  170.6°,  and 
its  formula  C^H,N  corresponds  to  4  vol.  of  vapour.  In  contact 
with  hydrated  potassa,  ammonia  and  acetic  acid  are  regenerated : 

C,H,N+4HO=C,H30„HO+NH3. 

Potassium  decomposes  it  when  cold,  cyanide  of  potassium  being 
formed,  and  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen  dis- 
engaged. 

Acetonitril  appears  to  be  identical  with  methylocyanohydric  ether 
Cfi^yCJSy  but  alkalies  do  not  act  upon  it  as  upon  other  compound 
etiiers,  since  they  convert  it  into  acetic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Acetonitril  is  also  produced  when  acetamide  C^HjO^fNH,  is  heated 
with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  Acetamide,  which  is  obtained  by 
treating  acetic  ether  with  ammonia,  is  white,  and  crystallizes  in 
prismatic  aciculae,  melting  at  172.4°,  and  boiling  at  about  428°. 

Chloracetate  of  ammonia  (NH3,H0),C4C1,03  and  chloracetamide 
C4CI3O0NH,  furnish,  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  perchlorir 
noted  acetonitril  G^Gl^N,  which  boils  at  177.8°,  and  yields  chlora- 
cetic  acid,  when  the  corresponding  compound  forms  acetic  acid. 

Butyronitril  C,HyN. 

i  1500.  The  butyrate  of  ammonia  and  butyramide,  heated  with 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  yield  but^onitril  CiHtN,  an  oily  liquid, 
boihnff  at  245.8°,  and  which  potassmm  converts  into  cyamide  of 
potassium,  hydrogen,  and  a  new  carburetted  hydrogen.  Its  for- 
mula OgH^  corresponds  to  4  vol.  of  vapour. 

VaUronitril,  Cy^U^S. 

§  1501.  Yaleramide,  heated  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  pro- 
duces valeronitril  GioH^,a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  257°,  which 
18  decomposed  by  potassium,  when  cold,  into  cyanide,  hydrogen, 
and  a  new  carburetted  hydrogen. 


*  It  mmj  be  termed  methyocyanhydrio  acid. — J.  C.B. 
8e2 
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PRODUCTS  OF  CYANOGEN. 


§  1502.  Cyanogen  is  always  a  product  of  the  decompositioii  by 
leat,  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  of  nitrogenous  organic  sabstmees. 
Its  study,  and  that  of  its  numerous  derivatives,  should  therefore  find 
a  place  among  substances  of  the  organic  kingdom ;  but  its  compounds 
play  too  considerable  a  part  in  chemical  processes  and  are  too  fre- 
quently used  in  the  examination  of  the  salts  of  various  metals  to 
fdlow  us  to  postpone  their  consideration  until  the  end  of  the  course. 
These  reasons  have  induced  us  to  describe,  in  the  first  part  of  our 
course,  cvanogen  and  its  compound  with  hydrogen,  cyanohydric 
acid.  TVe  have  seen  that  cyanogen  behaves,  in  its  compounds,  like 
the  simple  metalloid  substances,  particularly  like  chlorine,  and  we 
have  described  in  detail  the  principal  compounds  it  forms  with  the 
metals,  the  simple  and  multiple  cyanides,  which  are  very  important 
C(»npounds,  both  on  account  of  their  use  in  dveing,  and  in  chemical 
analysis.  It  still  remains  to  us  to  describe  the  compounds  of  cya- 
nogen with  several  metalloids,  chlorine,  iodine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and 
several  more  complicated  combinations,  which  present  some  points  of 
peculiar  interest  for  our  chemical  theories. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CYANOGEN  WITH  CHLORINE. 

§  1503.  As  yet  only  two  compounds  of  cyanogen  with  chlorine 
are  known,  the  elementary  composition  of  which  is  exactly  the  same, 
while  their  properties  are  wholly  difierent,  one  of  the  compounds 
being  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  our  climate,  and  the 
other  solid  and  boiling  only  at  about  390®.  The  gaseous  chloride 
of  cyanogen  CyCl  or  C,NC1  is  obtained  by  causing  chlorine  to  act 
on  moist  cyaniae  of  mercury,  which  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  fol- 
loYring  equation : 

HgCy+2Cl==HgCl+CyCl. 

It  is  also  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  cyanohydric  acid,  when  the  gaseous  chlo- 
ride of  cyanogen  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  disengaged  by 
gentljr  heating  the  liquid,  the  gas  being  dried  by  passing  it  over 
chloride  of  calciimi.  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  of  a  strong  odour,  caus- 
ing tears,  liquefying  at  about  10.4°,  and  solidifying  at  —0.4®. 
Thus,  this  substance  passes  through  three  states  in  a  very  small 
change  of  temperature.  Water  dissolves  about  25  times  its  vol^ 
and  alcohol  and  ether  50  times  its  vol.  of  it.  Liquid  chloride  of  cy- 
anogen soon  passes  into  the  solid  modification,  called  solid  chloride 
of  cyanogen.  If,  in  fact,  it  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  it  undergoes  at  first  no  change,  and  if  the  tube  be 
broken,  it  is  wholly  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  while,  in  a  few  days, 
long  prismatic  crystals,  ultimately  occupying  the  whole  mass,  will 
be  found  to  be  developed.     If  the  tube  be  then  broken,  no  gas  is 
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disengaged,  and  we  find  onlj  crystals  melting  at  284^,  and  boiling 
at  374®.  Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  directly  formed,  when  an- 
hydrous pmssic  acid  is  poured  into  a  large  bottle  filled  with  dry 
chlorine  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  density  of  the  vapour  of 
solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
gaseous  chloride,  for  which  reason  the  formula  CyCl  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  gaseous  chloride,  and  the  formula  Cy,Gl,  to  the  solid. 
The  equivalents  of  these  substances  are  therefore  represented  by  4 
gaseous  volumes. 

The  two  chlorides  of  cyanogen  combine  directly  with  ammoniacal 
gas,  and  form  solid  compounds,  of  which  the  formul»  are, 

For  the  gaseous  chloride 2NH3,0yGl. 

"      solid  chloride SNHjjCy^CV 

The  first  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  second  is  insoluble. 
Two  compounds  of  cyanogen  with  bromine  and  iodine  are  also 
known. 

COMPOUNDS  OF  CYANOGEN  WITH  OXYGEN. 

§  1504.  Four  isomeric  compounds  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  are 
known,  cyanic  aeidy  cyanuric  acidy  cyamelidey  and/uZmtntt?  acidj  the 
first  two  of  which  appear  to  present  the  same  relations  of  constitu- 
tion as  the  gaseous  and  solid  chlorides  of  cyanogen. 

By  digesting  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen  Yrith  water,  chlorohydric 
acid  and  a  solid  white  substance,  cyanuric  acid  Cy^O,,  are  formed : 

Cy,Cl3+3HO=3HCl+Cy,0,. 

The  same  compound  is  found  under  many  other  circumstances,  and 
particularly  when  certain  substances  of  animal  origin  are  decom- 
posed. A  solution  of  the  substance  in  hot  water  again  deposits  it,  on 
cooling,  in  crystals,  which  are  hydrated  and  present  the  formula  Oy,03, 
7H0,  while,  when  dried  at  212®,  the  formula  becomes  Cy.OjSHO ; 
that  deposited  from  a  nitric  or  chlorohydric  solution  also  present- 
ing the  latter  composition.  The  3  equiv.  of  water  are  basic,  and  may 
be  replaced  partially  or  wholly  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  base ; 
and,  in  fact,  three  series  of  cyanides  are  known,  of  which  uie  general 
formulae  are 

(RO +2H0),CyA.    (2R0+H0),Cy,0„    3R0,Cy,0,. 

Cyanuric  is  therefore  a  tribasic  acid. 

Cyanuric  acid,  heated  in  a  small  glass  retort,  passes  over  wholly 
in  distillation,  but  is  then  deeply  changed,  for  the  distilled  product 
forms  a  very  volatile  liquid,  of  an  odour  resembling  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  and  which  reddens  litmus  and  behaves  like  a  powerful 
acid.  Its  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  cyanuric  acid  dried 
at  212®,  but  it  forms  only  one  series  of  salts,  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  monobasic  acid.     The  formula  GyO,HO  has  been 
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assigned  to  this  acid,  called  cyanic^  and  to  its  salts  the  general 
formula  RO,CyO. 

Cyanic  acid  is  spontaneously  converted  into  an  isomeric  substance, 
called  cyamelide^  while  the  transformation  does  not  take  place  so 
long  as  the  cyanic  acid  is  kept  at  a  very  low  temperature ;  but,  st 
the  ordinary  temperature,  the  liquid  soon  becomes  clouded,  while  at 
the  same  time  its  temperature  rises  spontaneously,  and  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  solid  mass,  resembling  porcelain.  This  is  cyamelide, 
a  wholly  neutral  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  which  reproduces  the  original  cyanic  acid  by  distillation. 

Cyanic  acid  may  also  be  transformed,  directly,  into  cyanuric  acid, 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  or  acetic  acid  to  a  concentrated 
solution  of  cyanate  of  potassa,  which  converts  the  salt  into  cyanurate. 

Cyanic  acid  may  be  prepared,  directly,  in  several  ways : 

1.  By  passing  cyanogen  gas  through  a  solution  of  potassa  or  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  cyanate  of  potassa  and  cyanide  of  potassium  are 
formed,  the  reaction  being  similar  to  that  of  chlorine  on  alkaline 
lixiviae,  when  it  converts  them  into  hypochlorites,  (§  450) : 

2KO+2Cy=KO,CyO+KCy. 

2.  By  heating  a  mixture  of  prussiate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of 
potassa  or  peroxide  of  manganese,  when  cyanic  acid  passes  over 
in  distillation.  The  mixture  may  also  be  roasted  in  the  air,  and 
then  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  cyanate  of 
potassa. 

3.  By  fusing  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  at  a  red-heat,  and  throw- 
ing litharge  into  the  melted  mass  as  long  as  the  former  is  reduced. 
Boiling  alcohol  then  dissolves  the  cyanate  of  potassa  formed. 

The  fourth  isomeric  modification  of  cyanic  acid,  fulminie  acidj 
is  formed  under  quite  peculiar  conditions.  Mercury  or  silver  being 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  a  very  powerfol 
reaction  ensues,  and  various  products  of  the  oxidation  of  alcohol 
pass  into  the  receiver,  among  which  may  be  distinguished  aldehyde, 
acetic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  nitrous,  acetic,  and  formic  ethers.  A 
crystalline  salt,  which  is  the  fulminate  of  mercury  or  riZver,  is  de- 
posited in  the  retort. 

The  composition  of  fulminie  acid  is  the  same  as  that  of  cyimic 
and  cyanuric  acids,  but  it  is  a  bibasic  acid,  the  formula  of  which 
should  be  written  CyjO„2HO,  since  it  forms,  in  fact,  two  series  of 
salts,  of  which  the  general  formulae  are  (RO+HO),Cy,0,  and  2R0, 
Cy.Oa.  The  formulaB  of  the  fulminates  of  mercury  and  silver  are 
2HgO,Cy,08  and  2AgO,CyaOj, ;  and  by  treating  the  fulminate  of  sil- 
ver with  potassa,  only  one-half  of  the  silver  is  precipitated,  while 
a  double  fulminate,  of  the  formula  (AgO+KO),Cy,0„  is  obtained. 

The  dry  fulminates  detonate  vrith  extreme  violence,  either  by 
percussion  or  when  heated.  Fulminate  of  mercury  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  percussion  caps  for  firearms. 
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They  are  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  by  dissolving  1  part  of  mer- 
cury in  12  of  nitric  acid  of  a  density  of  1.36,  adding  to  the  solution 
11  parts  of  alcohol  at  0.80,  and  then  gently  heating  the  mixture  in 
a  distilling  apparatus,  in  order  to  condense  the  disengaged  volatile 
products,  which  may  be  used  in  another  operation.  The  liquid 
remaining  in  the  retort  deposits  the  fulminate  on  cooling. 

Metallic  Sulphocyanides  and  Sulphocyanohydric  Acid. 

§  1505.  By  heating  to  a  dull-red  an  intimate  mixture  of  2  parts 
of  prussiate  of  potash  and  1  part  of  sulphur,  and  then  treating  it 
with  boiling  alcohol,  9ulphocyanide  of  potassium  ES,GyS  is  depo- 
sited in  small  crystalline  aciculae ;  ana  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
cyanate  of  potassa,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  and  the  base 
18  replaced  by  a  corresponding  quantity  of  sulphur.  A  larger  quan- 
tity 18  obtained  by  heating  46  parts  of  prussiate  of  potash,  17  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  16  of  sulphur,  and  treating  the  mass 
with  boiling  alcohol. 

IS  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  be  distilled  with  phosphoric  acid, 
BtUphaeyanohydric  acid  CyS,HS  is  obtained,  a  large  proportio|^  of 
which  IS,  however,  decomposed.  Acetate  of  lead  may  also  be 
poured  into  the  solution  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  when 
sulphocyanide  of  lead  PbS,GyS  is  precipitated,  and  is  decomposed 
by  sulfhydric  acid,  a  colourless  acid  liquor,  reddening  litmus,  being 
formed. 

Free  sulphocyanohydric  acid,  and  the  alkaline  sulphocyanides, 
yield,  with  sesquisalts  of  iron,  precipitates  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
which  reaction  is  often  used  to  detect  these  salts. 

By  pouring  into  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphocvanide,  6  or  8 
times  its  volume  of  concentrated  chlorohydric  acid,  a  deposit  of 
small  white  aciculae  is  formed,  which  arc  to  be  washed  with  a  small 
Quantity  of  cold  water.  It  is  a  new  acid,  called  persulphocyanohy- 
aricj  of  the  formula  OyS^HS.  This  acid  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  is  deposited  from  it,  on  cooling,  in  small  crystalline  aci- 
culse.  It  is  a  feeble  acid,  which  combines  directly,  without  altera- 
tion, under  certain  conditions,  while  under  other  conditions  it  is 
decomposed.  Persulphocyanohydric  acid,  and  sulphocyanohydrate 
of  ammonia,  yield,  when  heated,  a  great  number  of  new  substances, 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  known. 
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ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

§  1506.  A  large  number  of  volatile  substances,  possessing  gone- 
rally  a  powerful  and  frequently  an  agreeable  odour,  adapting  them 
for  the  toilet,  are  extracted  from  vegetables ;  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  are  liquid,  while  some  are  solid  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature. These  substances  are  in  general  prepared  by  ezpressii^ 
the  juice  of  the  vegetables  which  contain  them,  and  distilling  it  inm 
water,  when  the  essential  oil  passes  over  with  the  water,  and,  as  it 
is  generally  less  volatile  than  the  latter,  the  proportion  which  passes 
over,  compared  Yrith  the  quantity  of  water,  is  the  greater  as  the 
difference  between  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  that  of  the  oil  is 
less.  Parts  of  the  vegetables  themselves,  the  flowers  for  example, 
are  frequently  distilled  with  water,  and  when  the  essential  oil  is 
lighter  than  water,  the  products  are  collected  in  a  bottle  of  peculiar 
shape,  (fig.  684,)  called  z^florence  receiver.  The  bottle  is 
conical,  and  has  a  lateral  tube  communicating  with  the  bot- 
tom, and  of  which  the  orifice  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
mouth  a  of  the  bottle.  The  water  and  oil  distilled  pass 
into  the  bottle  through  the  mouth  a,  the  oil  forming  the 
upper  stratum ;  and  when  the  bottle  is  filled  above  the 
level  of  the  orifice  c,  the  water  escapes  through  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  essential  oil  floats  on  its  surface^  in  a  layer 
of  a  thickness  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  neck 
ifig.  b»4.  ^f  ^YiQ  bottle,  and  which  is  removed  from  time  to  time 
with  a  pipette.  An  ordinary  alembic  is  used  for  distillation,  but 
the  vegetables  subjected  to  the  operation  must  not  be  allowed  to 
reach  a  temperature  above  212°,  in  order  to  avoid  the  generation  of 
empyreumatic  products,  which,  distilling  at  the  same  time  as  the 
essential  oil,  would  injure  its  flavour.  In  order  to  prevent  these 
accidents,  the  vegetables  are  placed  in  bags,  or  metallic  vessels 
pierced  with  holes,  and  kept  above  the  liquid  in  the  cucurbit,  in  the 
space  traversed  by  the  vapour. 

As  the  water  which  has  distilled  over  with  the  essential  oil  gene- 
rally dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it,  suiBScient  to  impart  to  it  its 
odour,  it  is  carefully  collected  and  sold.  Thus,  while  distilling 
orange-flowers  with  water,  a  certain  quantity  of  essence  of  orange- 
flower  collects  at  the  top  of  the  florence  receiver,  while  a  water, 
possessing  a  very  agreeable  smell,  and  which  is  sold  imder  the  name 
of  orange-flower  water ^  is  found  under  it. 

The  quantity  of  essential  oil  which  exists  in  the  portions  of  vege- 
tables subjected  to  distillation  is  frequently  so  small  that  no  sepa- 
rate oil  can  be  obtained,  but  only  an  odoriferpus  water.    The  same 
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thing  occurs  when  the  boiling  point  of  the  essential  oil  is  very  high ; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  the  fresh  water  in  the  cucurbit  is  replaced 
by  water  saturated  with  salt,  which  boils  at  230®,  and  the  vessel 
containing  the  flowers  is  suspended  in  this  water ;  when  the  tension 
of  the  vapour  of  the  oil  is  necessarily  greater  in  this  hotter  space, 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  it  passes  over. 

Some  essential  oils  would  be  very  easily  injured  by  heat,  and  at 
other  times  the  flowers  in  which  they  exist  contain  alterable  princi- 
ples, and  the  distilled  oil  is  far  from  possessing  the  odour  of  the 
flower.  They  are  then  not  distilled,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  sepa- 
rating the  oil  by  dissolving  it  in  a  fixed  oil,  of  itself  inodorous, 
poppy-oil  for  example ;  for  which  purpose  the  flowers  are  spread 
thuuy  over  woollen  cloths  soaked  in  poppy-oil,  when  the  cloths  are 
piled  on  each  other,  and  the  whole  placed  under  a  press. 

Essential  oils  differ  materially  from  each  other,  both  in  their  com- 
pontion  and  chemical  reactions ;  and,  if  due  regard  be  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  compounds  from  which  they  are  derived,  we  are  led  to 
divide  them  among  those  series  most  differing  from  organic  bodies. 
A  great  number  of  oils  contain  only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  while 
others  also  contain  oxvgcn,  and,  lastly,  some  few  contain  sulphur. 
We  shall  therefore  divide  them  into  three  groups,  and  include  in  the 
finti  those  oils  which  are  composed  of  hyarogen  and  carbon  alone ; 
in  the  second,  those  which  contain,  in  addition,  oxygen ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  sulphuretted  essential  oils. 

HYDROCARBURETTED  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

1 1507.  The  composition  of  the  ^cater  number  of  these  oils  cor- 
nqponds  to  the  formula  C^II^,  and  we  therefore  here  find  a  great 
Binnber  of  isomeric  substances,  the  chemical  properties  of  which  are 
•0  mmilar  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  very  delicate  characters  to 
prove  their  non-identity.  The  mobility  of  their  molecular  constitu- 
tion  18  such,  that  by  distilling,  or  forming  them  into  compounds 
from  which  they  are  subsequently  separated,  their  nature  is  changed. 

JEaential  Oil  of  Terpentine  or  Terebethene  CjoH„. 

1 1508.  This  is  the  most  important  of  the  essential  oils,  on  ac- 
eomt  of  its  application  in  the  arts,  being  used  in  the  preparation 
of  vanushes,  and,  in  general,  as  a  solvent  for  certain  substances, 
nhibh  it  deposits,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  on  the  surface  of 
bodies  coated  with  the  solution. 

A  viscous  substance,  called  terpentine^  consisting  essentially  of  a 
feani,  eohphonyj  or  common  resm  dissolved  in  oil  of  terpentine, 
emdee  from  the  trees  of  the  family  of  the  coniferae,  chiefly  from  the 
ptnes.  By  distilling  terpentine  with  water,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
eeeontinl  oil  is  carried  over  by  the  vapour  of  water,  in  which  state  it 
BtaD  contains  a  small  quantity  of  resin,  partly  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  oil  by' contact  with  the  air.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is 
igain  dbtilled  with  water,  dried  by  leaving  it  for  some  time  over 
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chloride  of  calcium,  and  again  distilled  for  the  last  time  by  itself 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  contact  of  the  air. 

The  essential  oil  extracted  from  the  various  terpentines  of  com- 
merce is  far  from  being  identical,  and  appears  to  vary  accordiDg  to 
the  tree  which  has  produced  it.  French  oil  of  terpentine,  prodnoed 
by  the  pinus  maritima  which  grows  in  the  south  of  France,  is  a 
colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  of  a  characteristic  smell  and  an 
acrid  and  burning  taste.  Its  density  at  32^  is  0.875,  while  the 
density  of  its  vapour  is  4.76 ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  its  eqnifir 
lent  is  represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour,  like  that  of  the  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  hitherto  described,  its  formula  should  be  written 
G^Hjg.  Oil  of  terpentine,  which  we  shall  call,  for  brevity's  sake, 
terebentheriy*  boils  at  about  300°,  the  boiling  point  being  raidy 
constant.  It  deviates  polarized  light  to  the  left,  while  the  various 
oils  differ  from  each  other  in  the  intensity  of  their  rotatory  power ; 
some  even  producing  deviation  to  the  right,  as  the  oil  extracted 
from  the  pinu^  tada  of  Carolina,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  England. 
Moreover,  the  same  terebenthen  does  not  maintain  an  identical 
rotatory  power  when  it  is  subjected  to  successive  distiUations, 
and  its  molecular  constitution  appears  to  be  modified  by  the  simple 
process  of  distillation ;  these  modifications  being  much  more  dedaed 
when  the  distillation  is  effected  under  high  pressure,  and,  conse- 
quently,  at  a  more  elevated  temperature.  An  oil  of  terpentine 
having  been  kept  boiling,  for  several  hours,  under  a  pressure  of  8 
or  10  atmospheres,  more  than  one-half  of  it  was  converted  into  an 
isomeric  product  which  did  not  boil  under  464°. 

Terebenthen  dissolves  but  slightly  in  water,  communicating  to 
it,  however,  its  characteristic  odour ;  and  it  dissolves  freely  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  the  fixed  oils.  It  dissolves  a  large  proportion  of 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  several  organic  compounds. 

§  1509.  Terebenthen,  left  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  water, 
deposits  colourless  crystals,  which  have  been  improperly  called  hy- 
drate of  terebenthen^  because  their  composition  corresponds  to  the 
formula  C^II^gOHO.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  this  compound  is 
obtained  by  leaving  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  oil  of  terpentine^  2 
parts  of  ordinary  nitric  acid,  and  1  part  of  alcohol  at  0.80,  to  itself 
for  several  months,  during  which  time  it  is  frequently  shaken; 
when  a  crystalline  magma  is  formed,  which  is  expressed  between 
tissue-paper,  and  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  de» 
posited  in  small  prismatic  crystals  on  cooling.  By  redissolving  it 
in  boiling  alcohol,  it  yields  large  crystals,  which  melt  at  217.4°, 
while,  at  a  more  elevated  temperature,  they  lose  2  equivalents  of 
water,  and  form  a  new  hydrate  C^H^0,4HO,  which  distils  at  about 
482^  without  change.  The  density  of  its  vapour  being  6.26,  the 
equivalent  Cj3Hjj,4HO  is  represented  by  2  volumes. 

*  Called  Camphine  in  the  U.  S.,  irhen  purified  bj^diBtilUtion.— J^.  C.  A 
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§1510.  Terebenthen  combines  readily  with  chlorohydric  acid 
gas,  and  absorbs  large  quantities  of  it,  with  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, the  saturated  liquid  depositing  crystals,  on  cooling,  varying 
in  proportion  according  to  the  nature  of  the  oil,  and  which  are 
purified  by  recrystallization  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  crystals  melt  at 
802®,  the  substance  boiling  at  about  338®,  with  partial  decomposi- 
tion ;  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  G^H^HCl, 
showing  it  to  be  a  chlorohydrate  of  terebenthen^  which  is  somo" 
times  called  artificial  camphor :  it  deviates  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion to  the  left.  The  liquid  which  floats  on  the  crystals,  in  the 
preparation  of  artificial  camphor,  is  itself  a  liquid  chlorohydrate  of 
terebenthen^  of  the  same  composition  as  the  solid  chlorohydrate^ 
but  which  does  not  solidify  at  any  temperature. 

If  solid  chlorohydrate  of  terebenthen  be  passed  over  caustic 
lime  heated  to  reaness,  a  liquid  carburetted  hydrogen  separates 
from  it,  having  the  same  composition  and  boiling  point  as  the  ori- 
ginal terebentnen,  but  difiiering  from  it  by  exerting  no  action  on 
polarized  light :  it  has  been  called  camphilen.  It  also  combines  with 
gaseous  chlorohydric  acid,  yielding,  at  the  same  time,  a  solid  and  a 
fiquid  chlorohydrate  ;  and  it  is  therefore  composed  of  at  least  two 
distinct  liquids,  like  terebenthen  itself.  !By  decomposing  the 
liquid  chlorohydrate  of  terebenthen  by  means  of  lime,  an  essen- 
tial oil  is  separated  having  no  action  on  polarized  light,  and  yield- 
ing only  liquid  chlorohydrate  with  chlorohydric  acid,  which  new  oil 
has  been  called  terebilen.  Bromohydric  and  iodohydric  acids  pro- 
duce compounds  similar  to  those  of  chlorohydric  acid. 

§  1511.  Terebenthen  undergoes  very  curious  isomeric  modifica- 
tions by  contact  with  sulphuric  acid.  By  mixing,  in  a  well-cooled 
fiaak,  oil  of  terpentine  with  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  leaving  tlie  mixture  to  itself  during  24  hours,  shaking  it  fre- 
quently, a  red  and  viscous  liquid  is  obtained ;  and  after  allowing  it 
to  rest  for  some  time,  the  supernatant  oil  is  decanted,  when  a  black 
residue,  saturated  with  acid,  remains  in  the  flask.  If  the  decanted 
oil  be  distilled,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  first  passes  over, 
and  then  an  essential  oU,  having  the  same  composition,  density,  and 
boiling  point  as  terebenthen,  but  difiering  from  it  in  exerting  no 
rotatory  power  on  polarized  light,  and  in  forming  with  chlorohy- 
dric acid  gas  a  compound  of  the  formqla  2CaoH„,HCl,  which  con- 
sequently contains  one-half  less  chlorohydric  acid  than  the  chlo- 
rohydrate of  terebenthen.  This  essential  oil  has  been  called 
ttrebefim 

The  essential  oil  modified  by  sulphuric  acid  is  not  solely  com- 
posed of  tereben,  and  when  it  has  separated  by  distillation,  and  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  590®,  a  new  product  is  obtained,  composed 
of  a  viscous  oil,  which  is  bleached  by  being  distilled  over  an  alloy 
of  potassium  and  antimony,  (§  1017).  This  liquid  is  highly  dichroic  ; 

lignt  which  passes  through  it  normally  being  colourless,  while  that 
YoL.  II.— 8  D 
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obliquely  refracted  by  it,  particularly  at  certain  angles  of  incidence, 
exhibits  a  beautiful  indigo  colour.  Its  density  is  0.940  at  48.2®, 
and  it  has  no  rotatory  power.  It  absorbs  chlorohydric  acid  ns, 
but  without  forming  any  fixed  compound,  for  caroonate  of  hme 
readily  abstracts  the  chlorohydric  acid.  The  name  of  eolcphen 
has  been  given  to  this  gas,  the  composition  of  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  terebcnthen ;  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  obtained  by 
the  direct  distillation  of  resin. 

Chlorine  acts  powerfully  on  terebenthen  and  its  isomeric  oom- 

!>ounds,  chlorohydric  acid  being  disengaged,  while  a  viscous,  eo- 
ourless  liquid  is  formed,  having  the  smell  of  camphor,  and  whidi 
is  quadricAlorinated  terebentheny  its  formula  being  O^H^Cl^. 

Oil  of  LemonSy  or  Citrene  C^Hj,, 

§  1512.  Lemon-peel  contains  an  agreeable-emellinc  essential  oil, 
of  an  identical  composition  with  terebenthen,  and  which  we  shall  call 
cttren.  It  may  be  extracted  by  expressing  the  yellow  part  of  the 
lemon  peel,  but  it  is  more  generally  separated  by  distilling  the  peel 
with  water,  in  which  case  the  smell  of  the  oil  is,  however,  less 
grateful.  Citren  boils  at  about  838^,  and  its  density  is  0.847  si 
71.6^,  while  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  the  same  as  that  of  tere- 
benthen, for  which  reason  it  has  received  the  same  formula  C^H|,; 
but  it  polarizes  to  the  right.  It  combines  with  chlorohydric  gu 
forminr;  a  liquid  and  a  solid  chlorohydrate  having  the  same  composi- 
tion.  These  cldorohydrates  of  citren  contain  twice  as  much  chlo- 
rohydric acid  as  tlie  chlorohydrate  of  terebenthen,  and  their  for- 
mulae  is  therefore  CjoHjj,2HCl. 

Oil  of  OrangeSy  or  Oil  of  NeroU  C^H^g. 

§  1513.  Orange-peel,  like  lemon-peel,  contains  an  essential  oil,  to 
which  it  owes  its  fragrance,  and  of  which  the  formula  C^H^g  is  the 
same.  It  yields,  with  chlorohydric  acid,  a  solid  and  a  liqmd  product, 
of  an  identical  composition  with  the  chlorohydrates  of  citren ;  and 
it  polarizes  to  the  right. 

In  the  bcrgamot,  in  juniper-berries,  in  the  seeds  of  parsley,  and 
many  other  vegetables,  essential  oils  of  the  composition  G^H^  are 
found,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  certain  chemical  properties, 
and  by  their  rotatory  powers,  from  the  essential  oils  just  described.  Es- 
sential oils  of  bcrgamot,  Seville  oranges,  ccdrat,  caraway,  and  limes 
rotate  toward  the  right.  Essential  oils  of  the  same  composition  are 
obtained  in  the  distillation  of  several  organic  substances.  Certain 
kinds  of  bitumen  yield  a  yellowish  liqmd,  petroleUy  which  may  be 
made  perfectly  colourless  by  distilling  it  over  potassium,  and  pre- 
senting the  same  composition  with  oil  of  terpentme.  But  aa  it  boils 
at  536^,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  double,  its  formula  should 
be  written  C^H^ 
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1 1514.  These  oils  being  numerous,  and  their  chemical  properties 
yery  various,  we  shall  describe  only  the  most  important  and  best 
known  of  them. 

CAMPHORS. 

§  1515.  The  name  of  camphors^  or  stearoptenSy  has  been  given  to 
neutral  compounds,  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  volatUe,  hav- 
ing an  odour  resembling  those  of  ordinary  camphor,  and  applicable 
to  the  same  uses.  We  shall  here  treat  only  of  the  camphor  from 
Japan  and  that  from  Borneo. 

Japan  Camphor  C^Hj^O^. 

§  1516.  Japan  camphor  is  extracted  from  the  laurus  camphoray 
the  wood  of  which  tree  contains  it  so  abundantly  that  small  crystals 
of  it  are  seen  in  the  fissures.  The  trunk  and  branches  are  split  into 
small  pieces  and  distilled  with  water  in  iron  boilers,  covered  with  an 
earthen  capital  filled  with  straw  or  small  twigs,  on  which  the  cam- 
phor sublimes  and  crystallizes  in  the  shape  of  crude  camphor.  It 
IS  distilled  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  and  charcoal  in  flat-bottomed 
Tessels,  resembling  those  used  for  the  sublimation  of  chlorohydrate 
of  ammonia,  (§  516,)  when  the  camphor  sublimes  at  the  upper  part, 
and  forms  crystalline,  colourless,  and  transparent  masses,  such  as 
are  found  in  commerce.  At  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  tension 
of  the  vapour  of  camphor  is  very  feeble,  and,  nevertheless,  it  ex- 
hales an  intense  and  characteristic  odour ;  while,  when  kept  in  a 
dose-stoppered  bottle,  the  vapour  condenses  on  its  sides,  and  forms 
small  brilliant  crystals,  remarkable  for  their  sharpness.  Camphor 
melts  at  847®,  and  boils  at  about  410®,  its  density  being  0.986,  and 
the  density  of  its  vapour  5.32.  From  its  great  elasticity  it  is  very 
difficult  to  pulverize.  Its  chemical  composition  corresponds  to  the 
formula  Cj^H,0,  which  is  generally  written  C^H^jO,;  its  equivalent 
then  corresponding  to  4  volumes  of  vapour.  Camphor  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  more  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  it  burns  with  a  white  and  smoky  flame. 
Camphor  obtained  from  the  family  of  the  laurels,  when  dissolved  in 
alcoholy  rotates  toward  the  right. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  readUy  on  camphor,  but  when  dissolved  in 
chloride  of  phosphorus  PCI3,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine, 
it  yields  chlorinated  camphor  C^H^^ClgO^  which  is  separated  from 
the  perchloride  of  phospnorus  by  washing  it  with  water  and  weak 
solutions  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Camphor  absorbs  chlorohvdric  acid  gas,  and  yields  a  colourless 
liquid  of  the  formula  C^Hj^O„HCl,  which  is  readily  destroyed  by 
water,  while  camphor  separates  from  it. 

§  1517.  Alkaline  solutions  exert  no  action  upon  camphor,  but  if  its 
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vapour  be  passed  over  potassic  lime  heated  to  750^  in  a  glass  tabe, 
an  acid  called  camvholic  is  formed,  which  combines  with  the  alkaline 
substance,  and  which  is  then  separated  bj  dissolying  in  water  and 
supersaturating  with  chlorohy^ic  acid.  The  precipitated  cam- 
phoric acid  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  from  wUdi 
it  separates  in  crystals,  melting  at  176^,  and  boiling  at  482^.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
crystallized,  its  formula  is  Cj^jHjjO^,  or  more  properly  0^H,,O^H0| 
which  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour,  for  the  density  of  the 
vapour  of  campholic  acid  is  5.9.  The  formula  of  campholio  add 
differs  from  that  of  camphor  only  by  containing,  in  addition,  the 
elements  of  1  equiv.  of  water.  The  formula  of  campholate  of  ulTer 
is  AgO,C«,H,,03. 

Campholate  of  lime  CaO,CgoH»0,  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
carbonate  of  lime  and  a  peculiar  liquid  called  campholane  CJPi„0. 

CaO,C«H,yO,=CaO,CO,+C,JH„0. 

Campholic  acid,  distilled  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  g^ves 
off  water  and  carbonic  acid,  while  a  carburetted  hydrogen  C^H^ 
called  campholen^  which  boils  at  275^,  is  formed. 

§  1518.  Cold  nitric  acid  dissolves  camphor,  and  parts  with  b 
when  diluted  with  water,  while,  by  the  application  of  heat,  a  peculiar 
acid,  called  camphoric^  is  developed.  Li  order  to  prepare  tnia  add, 
camphor  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  10  times  its  wdght  of  nitric 
acid,  and  as  the  latter  distils  over,  it  is  collected  and  poured  back 
into  the  retort.  At  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid  is  driven  off  by  evaporation,  when  the  camphoric  acid  separates 
in  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  carbonate 
of  potassa,  and  again  separating  it  by  means  of  nitric  add.  Cam- 
phoric acid  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  the  greater  pw- 
tion  of  it  separating  during  cooling,  while  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve 
it  readily.  Its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  CJS^^\ 
and  tlic  camphor,  by  being  converted  into  camphoric  add,  combines 
therefore  with  6  equiv.  of  oxygen,  which  it  takes  from  the  nitric 
acid.  The  formula  of  camphoric  acid  should  be  written  CJIJO^ 
2H0,  because  it  is  a  bibasic  acid,  and  the  general  formula  of  its 
salts  is  2R0yC^l{^fi^.  When  heated  it  is  decomposed  into  water 
and  a  crystallized  substance,  boiling  at  518®,  which,  from  its  com- 
position CjoH^^Oq,  may  be  regarded  as  anhydroui  eampkorie  oM. 
Camphoric  acid,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  rotates  toward  the  right. 

§  1519.  A  species  of  camphor  is  extracted  from  the  labiates,  which, 
in  its  chemical  composition,  appears  identical  with  the  camphor  of 
the  laurels,  but  which  rotates  toward  the  left. 

Borneo  Camphor  Cj^pH^O^ 

§  1520.  From  the  drt/abalanops  camphora  exudes  a  more  or  kss 
viscous  oil,  containing  a  crystalkzable  substance,  of  which  the  pro- 
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pertiea  are  analogous  to  those  of  Japan  camphor.  It  has  been  called 
Borneo  eamphoTj  and  is  often  found  crystallized  in  old  trunks  of 
the  tree  of  the  dryabalanop$  camphora.  The  camphor  imported  from 
Borneo  and  Sumatra  is  in  small,  crystalline,  colourless,  and  trans- 
parent fragments,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  freely  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  melts  at  about  383^,  and  boils  at  about  419^.  Bor- 
neo camphor  differs  from  Japan  camphor  only  by  containing  2  ad- 
ditional equiv.  of  hydrogen,  which  are  consumed  by  heating  it  with 
nitric  acid;  the  Borneo  being  converted  into  Japan  camphor.  The 
liquid  portion  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  dryabalanops  camphara  is 
essentially  composed  of  a  liquid  carburettcd  hydrogen  C^S^^j  caUed 
bomSen^  boiling  at  about  320^,  and  isomeric  with  oil  of  terpentine, 
similarly  to  which  it  polarizes  to  the  left,  its  rotatory  power  being 
mach  greater.  Nitric  acid,  after  some  time,  and  assisted  by  gentle 
heat,  converts  borneen  into  Japan  camphor,  probably  by  the  mere 
absorption  of  oxygen. 

Of  iome  other  Stearoptens  analogous  to  Camphor, 

§  1521.  Stearoptens,  exhibiting  properties  analogous  to  the  cam- 
phors, are  found  m  a  great  number  of  vegetables ;  but  we  shall  only 
mention  them,  for  as  yet  they  possess  but  little  interest,  and  are  but 
little  known. 

Peppermint  contains  a  stcaropten  of  the  formula  C^B^O,,  called 
mentnen  C^H^ ,  which  boils  at  325.4^.  Oil  of  mint  rotates  toward 
the  right. 

Oil  of  cedar  is  composed  of  a  crystallizable  substance  O^H^O,, 
and  a  liquid  carburetted  hydrogen,  cedren  G,  H^,  which  boils  at 
478-4^. 

Oil  of  absinth,  when  purified,  boils  at  399.^2,  and  rotates  to- 
ward the  right:  its  formula  being  C^^fi^  it  is  isomeric  with  Japan 
camphor. 

^e  root  of  elecampane  {inula  hellenium)  contains  a  white  crys- 
talliaable  substance,  heleninj  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melt- 
ing at  161.6^,  boiling  at  about  536^,  and  presenting  the  formula 
C^iH^O^. 

An  essential  oil,  composed  of  a  liquid  portion  and  a  portion  which 
solidifies  at  9.5^,  is  extracted  from  roses;  but  the  composition  of  the 
two  substances  is  not  exactly  known. 

Oil  of  lavender  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  Japan  cam- 

C*  fF,  and  a  volatile  oil,  the  essential  oil  properly  so  called,  which 
been  used  in  the  arts. 

BENZOIC  SERIES. 

Oa  of  Bitter  Almonds  C„H,0,. 

1 1522.  Bitter  almonds  contain  an  essential  oil,  and  a  non-vola- 
tile fatty  oil,  which  latter  is  expressed  by  subjecting  them  to  pres- 
sure ;  and  if  the  pulp  moistened  with  water  be  then  distilled  m  an 
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alembic,  a  volatile  oil,  which  falls  t%  the  bottom  of  the  reoeirer, 
passes  over  with  the  water.  This  is  the  oil  of  bitter  almondMj  mixed 
with  cyanohydric  acid  and  two  new  substances,  bemolne  and  bm- 
zoic  acidy  which  shall  soon  be  described.  They  are  separated  by 
distilling  the  crude  oil  with  lime  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  reduced 
to  a  paste  with  water ;  the  distilled  oil  being  removed  with  a  pipette, 
and  again  distilled  in  a  glass  retort,  collecting  separately  tne  first 
portions,  which  contain  water. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  a  colourless,  very  fluid  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar  odour  resembling  that  of  cyanohydric  acid ;  and  its  density 
is  1.043,  while  it  boils  at  348.8®.  Water  dissolves  about  ^  of  its 
weight  of  it,  while  it  is  indefinitely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Its  formula  is  C^HgOg,  and  it  exerts  no  rotatory  power. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds  rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  V^^Kfi^jKOy 

C,4HoO,+20=.C,,H,O^HO. 

Anhydrous  benzoic  acid  is  therefore  derived  from  the  oil  of  bitter 
almond,  by  the  substitution  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  the  place 
of  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  Benzoic  acid  is  also  formed  when  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassa;  the  hydrated 
potassa  converting,  at  a  high  temperature,  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
wholly  into  benzoic  acid,  hydrogen  being  at  the  same  time  disen- 
gagea.  Chlorine,  in  contact  with  water,  effects  the  transformation 
in  a  very  short  time. 

§  1523.  Dry  chlorine  acts  powerfully  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
disengaging  chlorohydric  acid.  When  the  evolution  of  the  gas  has 
ceased,  the  liquor  is  heated  to  drive  off"  the  dissolved  chlorine,  and 
a  liquid  of  a  penetrating  and  disagreeable  odour  is  obtained,  of  the 
density  1.106,  and  boiling  at  383®,  which  is  monochlorinated  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  C^H^CIO,.  Water,  particularly  when  hot,  decom- 
poses it,  forming  chlorohydric  and  benzoic  acids : 

C„H.C10,+2H0=C„H30„H0+HC1. 

It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  if  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  forms 
still  more  chlorinated  products  with  chlorine.  Bromine  converts  it 
into  monobrominated  oil  C,.H,BrOa ;  and  monoiodinated  oil  C„H,IOg 
is  obtained,  crystallized  in  laminee,  by  distilling  the  monochlorinated 
oil  over  iodide  of  potassium.  By  replacing  the  iodide  of  potasnom 
by  sulphide  of  lead,  or  cyanide  of  mercury,  a  monosulphuretted  oil 
C^HjSO,,  or  a  monoci/anuretted  oil  Cj^HjCyO.,  is  obtained.  Some 
chemists  take  a  different  view  of  the  composition  of  these  various 
bodies,  and  admit  the  existence  of  an  hypothetical  radical  C^Hfl^ 
called  benzoyl^  which,  combined  with  hydrogen,  constitutes  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  C^^H^Og,!!,  thus  forming  a  hydrurtt  of  benzoyl^ 
while  benzoic  acid  is  the  oxide  of  benzoyl  C„HgO,,0.  The  chlori- 
nated, brominated,  cyanurettod,  and  sulphuretted  oils  are  ehloridi$^ 
bromideSj  sulphides^  and  cyanides  of  benzoyL 
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§1524.  The  cUorinated  oil  of  bitter  almonds  absorbs  a  large 
quantity  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  crystal- 
Irne  compound  O^H^NOji,  or  henzamide : 

C,,H,C10,+2NH3-NH3,HC1+C„H30,,NH,. 

By  treating  the  solid  product  of  the  reaction  with  water,  the  am- 
moniacal salt  which  formed  during  the  operation  is  dissolved,  while 
the  henzamide  alone  remains,  and  may  be  crystallized  from  its  solu- 
tion in  alcohol.  The  relation  of  henzamide  C^H^O^NH,  with  the 
benzoate  of  ammonia  (NH3,H0),C,4H^03  is  tlie  same  as  that  of  sul- 
phamide  SOj^NH,  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  (NH3,H0),S0,. 

Benzamide  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  from  it,  on 
cooling,  in  crystals,  which  melt  at  239^,  and  boil  without  change 
at  a  higher  temperature.  Benzamide,  treated  with  a  cold  alkaline 
lye,  undergoes  no  change,  while  at  the  boiline  point  it  yields  ben- 
loate  of  potassa  and  ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  also  decomposes  it, 
lulphate  of  ammonia  and  benzoic  acid  being  formed. 

§1525.  The  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  kept  for  several  weeks  at  a 
temperature  of  100°  to  120°,  with  20  times  its  volume  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia,  gives  rise  to  a  large  number  of  crystals,  which 
are  obtained  isolated  by  removing  the  imaltered  oil  by  ether.  They 
are  dissolved  in  cold  alcohol,  which,  b^  evaporation,  deposits  them 
in  apure  state,  when  their  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
Cjij^t'  It  has  been  called  hydrobeiizamide,  and  its  formation  is 
represented  by  the  following  equation : 

3,C„H,0,+2NH3=C«H„N,+6HO. 

Hydrobenzamide,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  is  readily  converted,  by 
boiline,  into  ammonia  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  If  hydrobenzamide 
be  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  crystalline  flakes  arc 
formed,  which,  by  rec^stallization  in  alcohol,  furnish  colourless 
crystals  of  the  formula  C4,Hj,N2,  like  that  of  the  original  hydroben- 
lamide,  but  which  differ  from  it  widely  in  its  properties.  This  new  sub- 
stance, called  amaririj  is  a  true  organic  base,  which  forms  crystal- 
liiable  salts  with  the  acids.  The  formula  of  chlorohydrate  of  amarin 
is  CJ3,gN„HCl+H0,  while  that  of  the  nitrate,  which  is  but 
dightly  soluble  in  water,  is 

(C«H„N^HO),NO.. 

§  1526.  By  adding  chlorohydric  acid  to  water  which  has  distilled 
nidi  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance, and  evaporating  it  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  residue 
is  composed  of  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia,  and  a  peculiar  substance, 
called  farmohemoylic  acidj  which  is  removed  by  dissolving  it  in 
ether,  when  it  is  deposited  after  evaporation  in  the  form  of  crystal- 
line spangles,  having  the  smell  of  bitter  almonds  and  a  strongly 
acid  reaction.  This  substance  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula 
CjgHgOj,  or  rather  CjaHy03,H0,  the  equivalent  of  water  being 
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replaced,  in  the  salts,  by  1  equivalent  of  base.  The  formula  of  the 
acid  may  bo  written  C^fifi^yC^KO^jKOj  which  would  represent  it 
as  formed  by  the  combination  of  1  equivalent  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
and  1  equivalent  of  formic  acid ;  and  such,  in  fact,  is  the  constitu- 
tion assigned  to  it  by  its  behaviour  in  a  great  number  of  chemical 
reactions :  thus,  with  oxidizing  reagents,  it  yields  carbonic  acid,  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  the  formic  acid  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Benzoic  Acid  Cj^HjO^HO. 

§  1527.  Oil  of  bitter  almonds  rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  Cj^H^O^HO,  which  same 
transformation  is  effected  by  exposing  the  oil  to  oxidizing  reagents. 
Benzoic  acid  is  also  extracted  from  a  large  number  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  in  which  it  generally  does  not  exist  already 
formed,  being  the  product  of  chemical  reactions.  In  the  laboratory 
it  is  obtained  from  the  resin  of  benzoin,  by  various  processes,  the 
most  simple  of  which  consists  in  placing  in  an  earthen  or  cast-iron 
capsule  1  kilog.  of  coarsely  powdered  benzoin,  covering  the  capsule 
with  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper,  the  edges  of  which  are  pasted  to  the 
vessel,  and  then  surmounting  it  with  a  pasteboard  cone.  The  cap* 
sule  being  heated  in  a  sand-bath  for  o  or  4  hours,  the  vapours  of 
benzoic  acid  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  cone,  after  having  tra- 
versed the  tissue-paper,  which  retains  a  small  quantity  of  the  empy- 
reumatic  oily  substances,  which  would  injure  the  product.  This 
process  yields  very  pure  benzoic  acid,  in  the  form  of  snow-white 
crystals  of  an  agreeable  odour,  but  furnishes  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  acid  which  the  benzoin  contains ;  1  kilog.  of  benzoin  yielding 
only  40  gm.  of  benzoic  acid. 

By  the  following  process,  as  much  as  140  gm.  of  benzoic  acid 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  benzoin.  The  resin  of 
benzoin,  finely  powdered,  is  mixed  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  a  liquid  paste, 
which  is  gently  heated  for  several  hours,  stirring  it  continually  to 
prevent  the  melting  of  the  resin.  It  is  then  heated  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  water,  to  dissolve  the  benzoate  of  soda,  and  the  benzoic 
acid  is  separated  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  resin  of  benzoin  may  also  be  treated  with  3  times  its  weight 
of  alcohol  at  0.75,  and  the  benzoic  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
soda  dissolved  in  8  parts  of  water ;  and  2  parts  of  alcohol  being 
finally  added,  the  liquid,  when  decanted,  is  distilled  in  order  to 
separate  the  greater  portion  of  the  alcohol.  The  resin  which  was 
dissolved  in  the  alcoholic  liquor  separates,  while  the  solution  only 
contains  the  benzoate  of  soda,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid^ 
when  the  benzoic  acid  separates  almost  wholly  from  the  liquor  when 
cool.  By  this  method,  1  kilog.  of  benzoin  will  yield  as  much  as  180 
gm.  of  benzoic  acid. 
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Benzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  lamellse  or  in  flexible  and  brilliant 
silky  acicnlse  ;  and  it  has,  of  itself,  but  little  odour,  while  it  gene- 
rally preserves  the  smell  of  benzoin,  particularly  when  it  has  been 
Separed  by  simple  distillation.  It  weakly  reddens  litmus,  melts  at 
:8^,  and  boils  at  464°,  exhaling  copious  vapours  already  at  a  tem- 
perature of  800°  or  400°.  The  density  of  its  vapour  being  4.27,  its 
equivalent  Cj^HgOsHO  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour.  It  re- 
quires for  its  solution  25  parts  of  boiling  and  200  parts  of  cold 
water,  while  it  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  alcohol,  and  is  also  very  solu- 
ble in  eiher. 

The  general  formula  of  the  benzoates  is  TiOjC^Jlfiy  The  ben- 
zoates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  veir  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallize  with  difficulty.  The  benzoate  of  Ume  is  very  soluble  in 
hot  water,  while  cold  water  retains  only  about  ^  of  its  weight  of  it. 
The  benzoate  of  silver  is  prepared  by  double  decomposition,  by 
pouring  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  a  boiling  solution  of 
an  alkaline  benzoate,  when  the  benzoate  of  silver  AgO,G24H.03  is 
precipitated,  during  the  cooling,  in  the  form  of  colouness  needles. 

Chlorine  acts  on  benzoic  acid  when  assisted  by  the  rays  of  the 
son,  and  produces  chlorinated  benzoic  acid,  retaining  the  principal 
properties  and  capacity  of  saturation  of  free  benzoic  acid,  the  same 
products  being  obtained  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  the  alkaline 
hypochlorites  or  with  mixtures  of  cnlorohydric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potassa.  Two  chlorinated  benzoic  acids  have  been  obtained  in  this 
manner: 

Monochlorinated  benzoic  acid C,^H^C103,H0. 

Terchlorinated         "        "   C,,II^C1,0„H0. 

Vinobemoic  Ether  Qfifi.Q^fifi^ 

§  1528.  In  order  to  prepare  this 
ether,  2  parts  of  alcohol,  1  part  of  ben- 
zoic acid,  and  6  parts  of  concentrated 
chlorohydric  acid  are  heated,  in  a  dis- 
tilling apparatus,  the  liquid  acid  which 
distils  being  returned  several  times  to 
the  retort;  when  the  benzoic  acid  is 
thus  almost  wholly  converted  into  ben- 
zoic ether.  But  it  is  better  to  arrange 
the  operation  as  represented  in  fig.  685 : 
the  mixture  is  placed  over  a  water-bath 
in  a  flask  A  which  is  made  to  commu- 
nicate with  a  refrigerator  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  the  distilled  liquid  to  gra- 
dually fall  back  again.  The  liquid  is 
Ilg.  6S6.  treated,  first  with  water,  and  then  with 

weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  remove  the  free  benzoic 
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acid,  after  whicli  the  benzoic  ether  is  dried  bj  digesting  it  oyer 
chloride  of  calcium. 

Benzoic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  an  oleaginous  consistence, 
boiling  at  410^,  and  of  the  density  1.054  at  50^.  The  density  of 
its  yapour  being  5.41,  its  equiyalent  corresponds  to  4  yolumes  of 
yapour,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol. 

MethyXbenzoic  Ether  CJELfi,C^;SLfi^. 

§  1529.  By  replacing,  in  the  preceding  operation,  yinic  by  me- 
thylic  alcohol,  methylbenzoic  ether*  is  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid, 
boiling  at  226.4^. 

Sulphobenzoic  Add  (C^H^03,S,0,),2HO. 

§  1530.  If  yapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  be  introduced  into 
a  dry  and  well-cooled  flask  containing  benzoic  acid,  a  semifluid  mass 
is  formed,  which  is  afterward  treated  with  water  to  dissolye  the 
monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  called  mlvhoben- 
zoicj  while  the  benzoic  acid  is  separated  unchanged.  Tne  acid 
liquid  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  when  sulphobenzoate 
of  baryta  alone  remains  in  the  liquid.  By  adding  chlorohydric 
acid,  crystals  of  acid  aulphobemacUe  of  baryta  (BaO+HO), 
(C^H^OjjSjO^)  separate,  which  are  redissolyed  in  boiling  water  and 
again  crystallized  by  cooling.  Svlphobemoic  acid  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  decomposing  a  solution  of  this  salt  with  sulphuric  acid 
added  by  drops :  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  remains  undecomposed 
even  at  300°,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  by  evapo- 
ration. 

Sulphobenzoic  acid  forms  two  series  of  salts  of  which  the  general 
formulae  are 

2RO,(C,,H,0„S.O), 

(RO+HO),(C^H,03,S.O,). 

It  is  therefore  a  bibasic  salt. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  benzoic  acid  C^H^OLjHO  is  treated  with 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  2  equivalents  of  the  latter  enter  into  the 
new  compound,  but  only  after  having  parted  with  1  equivalent  of 
oxygen,  which  has  formed  water  with  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
given  off  by  the  benzoic  acid ;  according  to  the  equation 

C,,H,0„HO+2S03=(C„H,03,S,0.),2HO. 

Nitrobenzoic  Acid  C„H^(NOJO„HO. 
§  1531.  Dilute  nitric  acid  does  not  act  readily  on  benzoic  acid, 

*  More  properly  called  brnstok  mether, — W,  L.  F. 
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but  if  the  fmning  acid  be  used,  and  in  great  excess,  the  benzoic 
acid  is  dissolved  with  the  disengagement  of  nitrous  vapours,  and 
the  liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  nitrobenzoic  acid  C^^H^ 
(NO JO,,  HO,  which  is  purified  by  rccnrstallizations. 

Nitrobenzoic  acid  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  much  more 
BO  in  boiling  water ;  and  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  If 
crystallized  into  benzoate  of  lime,  it  taJ^es  the  formula 

CaO,C„H,(NO,)03+2HO, 
and  that  of  baryta,  BaO,Ci,H,(NOJO,+4HO. 

From  its  composition  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  molecule  of 
nitrobenzoic  acid  Cj.H/NOJO.,HO  is  merely  that  of  benzoic  acid 
C,^H,03,H0  in  which  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced 
by  the  compoimd  (NOJ ;  and  many  cases  will  subsequently  be  met 
with  in  which  the  same  substitution  may  be  admitted. 

If  a  current  of  chlorohydric  acid  gas  be  passed  throu^  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  nitrobenzoic  acid,  nitrobenzoic  ether  G.U50,G24H^- 
(NOJO3  is  formed,  which  separates  in  colourless  crystals,  fusible  at 
116.6%  and  boiling  at  about  570^. 

Binitrobenzoic  Acid  C,,H,(NOJ,0„HO. 

§  1582.  By  digesting  at  a  gentle  heat  1  part  of  benzoic  acid  with 
12  or  15  parts  of  a  mixture,  in  equal  proportions,  of  Nordhausen 
solphoric  acid  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  we  efiect  the  substitution,  in 
the  molecule  of  benzoic  acid  Gj^H.OjjHO,  of  2  eauivalents  of  the 
compound  NO^  for  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  ana  obtain  binitro- 
benzoic acid  C^H,(N0J,0„H0. 

Bromobenzoic  Add  Cj^H^rO^jHO. 

$  1588.  By  introducing  into  a  very  dry  bottle  benzoate  of  silver, 
and  bromine  contained  in  an  open  tube,  and  leaving  it  to  itself 
after  having  closed  the  bottle,  the  benzoate  of  silver  absorbs  the 
TEDOurs  of  bromine,  bromide  of  silver  being  formed,  while  the  ben- 
zoic acid  combines,  at  the  same  time,  with  tne  equivalent  of  oxygen 
^ven  off  by  the  silver  and  with  1  equivalent  of  bromine.  By 
treating  it  with  ether,  only  the  new  acid  Cj^H^BrO^jHO,  dissolves, 
which  remains  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  important 
to  remark  that  bromobenzoic  acid  has  not  preserved  the  constitution 
of  benzoic  acid,  but  that  it  is  formed  by  the  addition,  and  not  the 
substitution,  of  new  elements. 

Benzoate  of  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. 

{1584.  When  moist  chlorine  is  passed  through  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  crystals  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  are, 
after  some  time,  developed  in  it.  The  composition  of  this  substance 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (20^^00^,0^411303) ;  3  mole- 
culaa  of  the  oil  being  grouped  into  one,  after  one  of  these  molecules 
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has  been  converted  into  benzoic  acid,  by  the  oxidiiing  action  of  the 
moist  chlorine.  Its  composition  would  therefore  be  analogouB  to 
that  of  acetal  (§  1368)  and  of  methjlal,  (§  1432.) 

Benzoin  Ci^H^O,. 

§  1535.  If  crude  oil  of  bitter  almonds  be  shaken  with  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  potassa,  the  oil  sets,  in  a  few  minutes,  into  a  cnrs- 
tallinc  mass ;  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cyanohydric 
acid  being  necessary  to  the  transformation.  The  new  substance  is 
crystallized  by  purifying  it  in  alcohol.  This  substance,  to  which 
the  name  of  b€7i2oin  has  been  given,  presents  exactly  the  same 
composition  as  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  melts  at  248^,  and  may 
be  distilled  without  change.  Though  insoluble  in  cold,  it  is  sliehtly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  rather  freely  so  in  alcohol,  lilted 
with  hydrate  of  potassa,  it  yields  benzoate  of  potassa.  If  it  be 
left,  for  a  long  time,  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  a  white 
powder  is  formed,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  which 
has  been  called  hemolnamide^  and  presents  the  formula  C^fiJS^i  it 
may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  means  of  3  equivalents  of  ben- 
zoin 3(0,^11903)  and  2  of  ammonia,  from  the  equation 

30,,II.O,+2NH,=0^H^,+6HO. 

§  1536.  Benzoin  dissolves  when  heated  with  nitric  acid,  and  a 
new  substance  of  the  formula  O^^H^O^  separates  after  cooling, 
called  benzil^  which  therefore  results  by  the  simple  abstraction  of 

1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  from  the  benzoin.  The  same  compound 
is  obtained  when  chlorine  is  caused  to  act  upon  benzoin  heated  to 
fusion,  when  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  disengaged  in  the  state 
of  chloroliydric  acid.  Benzil  is  crystallized  by  purifying  it  in  al- 
cohol, and  is  a  slightly  yellowish  substance,  melting  at  about  194^. 

Benzil  is  not  changed,  even  at  the  boiling  point,  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassa,  while  in  contact  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  same  alkali,  it  abstracts  1  equivalent  of  water,  and  is  converted 
into  an  acid,  called  bcnzilic,  of  the  formula  O^H^O^  which  results 
from  the  combination  of  the  elements  of  2  equivalents  of  water  with 

2  equivalents  of  benzil : 

0^H,,O,=20,,H,O,+2HO. 

The  same  acid  is  formed  by  heating  benzoin  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa,  saturating  the  hot  solution  with  chlorohydric 
acid,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  when  benzilic  acid  is  deposited  in  crys- 
tals. It  melts  at  248^,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature, 
giving  off  a  certain  quantity  of  benzoic  acid. 

Benzine  O^H^ 

§  1537.  AVhen  benzoic  acid  0,^H,0,,HO  is  heated  with  8  times 
its  weight  of  hydrate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime  la  formed, 
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colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  of  the  formula  C^^H^  and  called 
benzine^  distils  over,  which  is  rectified  over  quicklime.  The  reaction 
is  expressed  by  the  equation 

C,^H,0„HO=«2(CaO,CO,)+CuHe. 

Benzine  is  also  formed  when  benzoic  acid  in  yapour  is  passed 
through  a  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone  and  heated 
to  redness  ;  benzine  and  carbonic  acid  alone  being  formed : 

C^H,0„H0=C„H,+2C0,. 

Benzine  is  also  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  great  number 
of  organic  substances  by  heat :  thus,  a  considerable  proportion  of  it 
IS  found  in  the  volatile  oils  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminat- 
ing gas. 

Benzine  boils  at  186.8°,  and  its  density  is  0.85,  while  that  of  its 
vapour  is  2.38,  its  equivalent  corresponding  to  4  volumes  of  vapour. 
At  82°  it  sets  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  only  at  44.6° ; 
and  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Benzine  is  easily  acted  on  by  dry  chlorine,  when  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun ;  and  if  it  be  poured  into  a  large  well-dried  bottle, 
filled  with  chlorine,  and  the  bottle  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  becomes 
filled  with  white  vapours,  while  the  sides  are  covered  with  white 
crystals  of  the  formula  Gi^HgCl .  The  behaviour  of  this  substance 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  leads  us  to  write  its  formula 
C|.H,C1,93HC1 ;  the  solution,  in  fact,  decomposing  it  by  abstracting 
8HG1 ;  while,  if  the  liquid  be  diluted  with  water,  an  oily  and  co- 
lomrlesa  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  of  the  formula  GijH.Gl,, 
separates,  the  density  of  the  vapour  of  which  being  6.37,  its  equiva- 
lent corresponds  to  4  volumes.  This  is  therefore  terchlorinated 
benzine^  and  the  crystalline  substance  formed  by  the  direct  action 
of  chlorine  on  benzme  may  be  regarded  as  a  terchlorinated  trichlo' 
Tohydrate  of  benzine.  This  same  decomposition  of  the  crystalline 
compound  takes  place  when  it  is  distilled  several  times  alone,  or 
still  better,  over  lime. 

Bromine  yields  with  benzine  an  analogous  product  G^H.Brj, 
8HBr,  which,  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  also  produces 
Urbrominated  benzine  G^^HjBr,. 

$  1538.  Gommon  nitric  acid  acts  but  feebly  on  benzine,  while  if 
it  be  heated  with  the  fuming  acid,  it  dissolves,  and  an  addition  of 
water  precipitates  from  it  a  yellowish  liquid  Cj,H^(NOJ,  nitroben- 
wine*  It  may  be  granted  that  this  substance  is  formed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  1  equivalent  of  the  compoimd  NO^  for  1  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  of  the  benzine.  Nitrobenzine  solidifies  at  32°,  and  melts 
only  at  37.4°,  while  it  boils  at  415.4°  without  change. 

By  causing  a  large  excess  of  fuming  nitric  acid  to  act  for  a  long 
time  on  benzine,  we  can  succeed  in  replacing  2  equivalents  of  hy- 
drogen by  2  equivalents  of  the  compound  (NO J,  and  producing 
Vol.  IL— S  £ 
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binitrobenzine  ©^^^(NO^),,  wliich,  by  the  addition  of  water,  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  By  crystallization 
in  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  in  large  brilliant  lamellse. 

By  subjecting  nitrobenzine  and  binitrobenzine  to  certain  re- 
ducing agents,  they  are  converted  into  two  Yerj  remarkable  sub- 
stances :  anilin  C^gHyN,  and  nitranUin  Cj,^^OJN,  which  are 
true  volatile  organic  bases. 

Sulphobenzinic  acid  CjjH^jSjO^jHO,  and  Sulphobenzine  C,^,,SOg. 

§  1539.  Benzine  is  not  appreciably  acted  on  by  ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid,  while  the  anhydrous  acid  dissolves  it  with  elevation  of 
temperature,  a  viscous  liquid  being  formed,  which,  when  treated  with 
water,  deposits  a  crystalline  precipitate,  sulphobeminej  and  pro- 
duces a  solution  containing,  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  a  new 
acid,  called  sulphobenzinic. 

Sulphobenzine  should  be  puriiSed  by  crystallization  in  alcohol, 
after  which  it  is  a  colourless  substance,  melting  at  212^,  and  boiling 
at  about  750^,  without  change.  Its  formula  is  Cj^H^jSO^  and  the 
following  equation  expresses  the  reaction  which  produces  it : 

C^3+2SO,=C^„SO,+S03,HO. 

By  saturating  the  acid  liquid  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  free 
sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated,  and  a  solution  of  sulphobenzinate  of 
baryta  is  obtained.  By  pouring  sulphate  of  copper  into  the  latter, 
this  salt  is  converted  into  sulphobenzinate  of  copper,  which  crystal- 
lizes readily  according  to  the  formula  CuO,(Cj,H-,S,03). 

When  decomposed  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  it  proauces  isolated  sul- 
phobenzinic acid,  a  very  acid  liquid  which  may  by  crystallized  by 
evaporation. 

Benzone  CigH^O. 

§  1540.  When  benzoate  of  lime  is  subjected  per  ««,  without  any 
addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrated  lime,  to  the  action  of  heat,  witn 
the  benzine,  two  other  products  are  formed :  benzoncy  and  a  crystal- 
line substance  of  which  the  nature  is  not  yet  known.  As  these  two 
latter  substances  boil  at  much  higher  temperatures  than  benzine, 
they  are  easily  separated  from  it,  by  heating  the  mixture  to  428®, 
at  which  temperature  the  benzine  is  wholly  volatilized.  The  residue 
being  cooled  to  —  4^,  nearly  all  the  solid  substance  is  deposited,  and 
the  benzone,  which  remains  fluid,  may  be  decanted. 

Benzone  is  an  oily  liquid  of  the  formula  G^H^O,  the  reaction 
from  which  it  arises  being  expressed  by  the  equation 

CaO,C,,H303=CaO,CO,+C^H,0. 

AMYGDALIN  C^H„N,0^ 

§  1541.  Bitter  almonds  do  not  contain  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
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ready  formed,  but  in  its  stead  a  very  remarkable  sabstance,  called 
amygdalin^  which  is  converted  in  the  oil  by  the  action  of  a  second 
substance,  called  emuhin.  In  order  to  prepare  amygdalin,  bitter 
almonds  are  subjected  to  very  heavy  pressure,  when  a  fatty,  colour- 
less, non-volatile  oil  exudes,  called  oil  of  sweet  almondsy  because  it 
also  exists  in  this  species  of  almond.  The  balance  of  the  oil  is 
then  removed  by  treating  the  crushed  cake  several  times  with  ether; 
after  which  the  pulp  is  boiled  twice  with  alcohol,  to  dissolve  the  amyg- 
dalin,  the  greater  portion  of  the  alcohol  being  afterward  separated 
by  distillation ;  when  the  residue  deposits  the  amygdalin,  on  cooling, 
in  crystalline  lamellae.  Amygdalin  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and 
is  deposited  from  it  in  beautifid  crystals,  of  the  formula  G^IL^.O^ 
+6H0;  the  6  equivalents  of  water  being  disengaged  at  ^8°.  It 
dissolves  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol.     Amygdalin  rotates  toward  the  left. 

When  heated  with  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  formic 
acid,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  by  which  process  it  yields  more  than 
one-half  of  its  weight  of  oil. 

$  1542.  By  pouring  into  a  solution  of  amvgdalin  in  10  parts  of 
water,  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds,  cyanohydric  acid  and  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  readily  known  bv  their  smell,  are  immediately 
formed.  The  name  of  ai/naptase  nas  been  given  to  the  active  sub- 
stance effecting  the  transformation,  which  exists  both  in  sweet  and 
in  bitter  almonds.  In  order  to  prepare  synaptase,  sweet  almonds, 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  previously  expressed,  are  treated  with 
water,  and  to  the  solution  is  added,  first,  acetate  of  lead  in  order 
to  precipitate  a  gummy  matter,  then  acetic  acid  to  coagulate  the 
albumen,  and  lastly,  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol,  after  having  pre- 
cipitated the  excess  of  lead  by  sulfhydric  acid;  when  synaptase  is 
deposited  in  flakes,  which  change,  on  cooling,  into  a  brittle,  gum- 
like substance.  The  action  of  synaptase  on  amygdalin  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  yeast  on  sugars,  its  analogy  with  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  being  perfect,  while  the  products  of  the  reaction 
are  complicated,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  formed. 
One  part  of  synaptase  is  su£Bcient  to  decompose  10  parts  of  amyg- 
dalin. Svnaptase  is  soluble  in  water,  but  it  coagulates  at  140^, 
and  then  loses  all  its  power  over  amygdalin.  In  order  to  produce 
perfect  transformation,  the  amygdalm  must  be  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  the  pulp  must  not  be  immediately  distilled  with  water,  but 
must  be  digested  in  the  cold,  or  better  still,  at  a  temperature  of  86^, 
long  enough  to  allow  the  amygdalin  to  be  wholly  decomposed  by 
the  synaptase.  The  essential  oil  and  the  cyanohydric  acid  are  then 
separatea  by  distillation. 
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ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  SPIR:£A  ULMABIA,  AND  THE  SALICTLIG  SERIES. 

§  1543.  By  distilling  the  flowers  of  the  meadow-sweet  (spir«a 
ulmaria)  with  water,  an  essential  oil  G^^H^O^  is  obtained,  accompanied 
by  a  carbnretted  hydrogen,  isomeric  with  oil  of  terpentine,  and  a 
crystalline  substance  analogous  to  camphor.  The  oil  possesses  acid 
properties,  and  has  hence  been  called  spirot/lous  acid^  and  Balicylou9 
acid  from  its  correlations  with  a  neutral  substance,  salicin,  which 
exists  in  the  bark  of  the  willow.  Salicin  treated  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa  yields,  in  fact,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  oil  of  spiraea;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  comYnence  with  the 
description  of  this  substance,  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate  from 
the  series  of  salicylic  products. 

Salicin  CjgHjjOj^- 

§  1544.  In  order  to  prepare  salicin,  the  bark  of  the  willow  is  ex- 
hausted by  boiling  water,  and  litharge  is  added  to  the  concentrated 
solution  imtil  the  liquid  is  deprived  of  colour.  The  oxide  of  lead  is 
then  partially  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitation  being 
finished  by  sulphide  of  barium,  added  by  drops  to  prevent  its  being 
in  excess.  The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated,  and  then  deposits  impure 
salicin,  which  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  discolouring  it 
by  animal  black  and  recrystallizing  it. 

Salicin  crystallizes  in  white  inodorous  aciculae  of  a  bitter  taste, 
and  without  any  reaction  on  vegetable  colours.  It  loses  nothing  of 
its  weight  at  212^,  melts  at  248^,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  higher 
temperature.  100  parts  of  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  dis- 
solve 5.6  of  salicin,  while  boiling  water  dissolves  it  much  more  freely, 
and  alcohol  also  dissolves  it,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Salicin 
polarizes  toward  the  left. 

Gold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  salicin,  and  it  becomes 
of  a  blood-red  colour ;  which  reaction  is  a  test  of  salicin  in  the  bark 
of  the  willow  and  poplar  tree.  Dilute  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric 
acids  decompose  salicin  at  the  boiling  point  into  glucose  Cj^Hj^O^gi 
and  a  resinous  substance,  called  saliretin  G^H^O,,  according  to  the 
equation 

^MHigOj^=Gi,H„Oi,+ Gj^HgOg. 

§  1545.  Nitric  acid  forms,  with  salicin,  very  various  products,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  more  or  less  dilute.  If  1  part  of  salicin  be  treated 
with  10  parts  of  nitric  acid  at  20°  Baum^,  and  the  mixture  be  left 
to  itself  for  1  or  2  days,  shaking  it  frequently  to  hasten  the  solu- 
tion of  the  salicin,  a  yellow  liquid  is  obtained,  which  deposits  a  white 
substance,  crystallized  in  small  needles,  and  called  heliein.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  scarcely  so  in  cold,  and  its  formula  is 
G^H  ,0,,+3H0,  the  3  equiv.  of  water  being  given  off  at  212®,  with- 
out alteration,  while  it  melts  at  about  347°.    A  solution  of  potassa, 
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baryta,  or  ammonia  decomposes  it  into  glucose  and  oil  of  spirsea 

C«H^O,,+2HO=C^n„0^+C^HeO,. 

Chlorine  acts  readily  upon  hclicin  in  the  presence  of  water,  form- 
ing monocMorinated  helicin  C^Hj^ClO,^,  which  is  decomposed  by  a 
solution  of  potassa  into  glucose  C^^H^.O^,,  and  into  monochlorinated 
oil  of  apirsea  Gj^H^GlO^.  Monobrominated  helicin  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner,  and  undergoes  an  analogous  transformation  with 
potassa. 

Beer-yeast  and  synaptase  exert  a  true  fermenting  action  on  heli- 
cin, decomposing  it  into  glucose  and  oil  of  spiraea,  and  producing 
an  analogous  effect  on  monochlorinated  hclicin,  which  they  decom- 
pose into  clucose,  and  monochlorinated  oil  of  spiraea. 

When  the  nitric  acid  is  more  concentrated,  and  it  is  heated,  the 
salicin  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  an  acid  which  we  shall 
describe  under  the  name  o{  picric  acid. 

Chlorine  does  not  act  so  energetically  on  salicin  except  in  the 

Eresence  of  water,  when  chlorinated  salicins  are  formed,  which  com- 
ine  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  we  thus  have  successively 

Monochlorinated  salicin GmH„GIOj4+4HO, 

Bichlorinated  "      G^H,,G1,0,^+2H0, 

Trichlorinated         "      G^H„Gl30i,+2HO. 

Chromic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of 
potassa,  converts  salicin  into  salicylous  and  formic  acids. 

§  1546.  Beer-yeast  and  albuminous  substances  do  not  act  upon 
salicin,  while  synaptase  exerts  over  it  a  very  remarkable  power,  which 
should  be  classed  among  the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  since  it 
decomposes  it  into  glucose,  and  into  a  new  substance,  called  «aZ2]^enm 
CiiHgO^,  according  to  the  reaction 

C«H^0„+2H0=G„H„0„+G,,H,0,. 

In  order  to  effect  this  transformation,  50  parts  of  powdered  salicin, 
diffused  in  200  parts  of  distilled  water,  are  treated  with  about  3 
parts  of  synaptase,  when  the  whole  is  introduced  into  a  bottle,  which 
u  well  shaken,  and  heated  in  a  water-bath  to  104^.  In  10  or  12 
hours  the  transformation  is  completed,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
saligenin  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  rhombohedral  crystals.  In 
order  to  extract  the  remainder,  the  liquid  is  shaken  with  its  volume 
of  ether,  which  takes  the  saligenin  from  the  water,  and  deposits  it 
on  evaporation.  Glucose  remains  in  the  aqueous  solution,  and  may 
be  easily  recognised  by  its  optical  properties,  or  by  causing  it  to 
ferment  with  yeast. 

Saligenin  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water,  but  it  re- 
quires 15  parts  for  solution  at  the  ordinaiy  temperature,  and  it  is 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  without  possessing  rotatory  power. 
It  melts  at  179.6°,  while  the  prolonged  action  of  heat  converts  it  into 

8i2 
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salirotm,  yrhich  transformation  is  also  very  rapidly  effected  by  dilate 
mineral  acids.  A  mono,  hi,  and  trtchlorinated  saligenin  has  been 
obtained  by  causing  synaptase  to  act  on  mono,  bi,  and  trichlorinated 
salicin ;  which  fact  is  remarkable,  because  it  shows  that  the  Bubstito- 
tion  of  bhlorine  for  hydrogen  in  salicin  does  not  prerent  fermenta- 
tion. 

Salicylous  Acid  Cj^H^OjjHO. 

§  1547.  Wc  have  said  (§  1543)  that  salicylous  acid  is  merely  the 
oil  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  the  meadow-sweet,  by  ^tillation 
with  water.  It  docs  not  exist  in  them  ready  formed,  for  the  flowers 
may  bo  exhausted  by  alcohol  without  obtaining  a  trace  of  it;  bat  it 
is  produced  during  the  distillation  of  the  flowers  with  water ;  probably 
by  a  phenomenon  of  fermentation  analogous  to  that  producing  oU 
01  bitter  almonds,  when  the  pulp  of  the  almond  is  digested  with  tepid 
water.  The  distillation  of  the  flowers  of  the  meadow-sweet  with 
water  yields,  in  addition  to  salicylous  acid,  an  essential  oil,  isomeric 
with  oil  of  terpentine,  and  a  volatile  substance  which  crystallixes. 
But  by  shaking  the  distilled  product  with  caustic  potassa,  the  sali- 
cylous acid  alone  combines  with  the  alkali,  and,  if  the  whole  be  again 
distilled,  the  volatile  oil  and  crystalline  substance  volatilixe  with  the 
water,  while  the  salicylite  of  potassa  remains  in  the  retort.  The 
salt  being  decomposed  by  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  distillation  re- 
commenced, the  salicylous  acid,  set  free,  condenses  in  the  receiver. 

It  is  more  easy  to  obtain  salicylous  acid  from  salicin  by  introdoo- 
ing  a  mbcturc  of  3  parts  of  the  latter  substance  with  8  parts  of  bi- 
chromate of  potassa  and  24  parts  of  water  into  a  retort,  and  shak- 
ing it  frequently  until  complete  solution  is  effected,  when  4^  parts 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  water,  are 
added,  and  the  whole  is  again  shaken.  Reaction  gradually  ensues, 
and  when  it  appears  to  be  terminated,  the  temperature  is  gradually 
raised,  and  the  distilled  products  are  collected  in  a  well-cooled  re- 
ceiver. The  latter  are  composed  of  an  aqueous  solntion,  slightly 
acid,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  formic  acid,  and  a  reddish  oil 
which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  aqueous  liquid.  The  oil  is  de- 
canted and  digested  for  24  hours  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then 
rectified  anew,  by  which  means  perfectly  pure  salicylous  acid  is 
obtained. 

Salicylous  acid,  or  the  essential  oil  of  spireea  tdmaria,  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  assuming  a  red  tinge  on  exposure  to  the  air,  of  an  odour 
similar  to  that  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  staining  the  skin 
yellow,  the  stains  disappearing  as  rapidly  as  those  of  iodine.  It 
boils  at  384.8°,  and  its  density  at  55.4°  is  1.173,  while  the  density 
of  its  vapour  is  4.27,  and  its  equivalent  Cj^H,Oj,HO  is  represented 
by  4  volumes.  It  has  no  rotatory  power.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether;  and 
although  its  solutions  do  not  redden  tincture  of  litmu8|  they  will 
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decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates,  even  when  cold.  It  is  important 
to  remark  that  the  formula  and  density  of  vapour  of  salicylous  acid 
18  the  same  as  that  of  benzoic  acid,  furnishing  a  curious  example  of 
isomerism. 

Salicylous  acid  forms  two  compounds  with  potassa ;  and  salicylite 
of  potassa  KO,C.^H303+2HO  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
mass  when  salicylous  acid  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa.  By  dissolving  it  in  absolute  alcohol,  the  salt  is  deposited 
m  crystalline  lamellae  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  By  means  of 
this  salt,  the  salycylites  of  baryta,  lime,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  and 
silyer  can  be  prepared  by  double  decomposition.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  salicylite  of  potassa  is  readily  decomposed,  and  yields  formi- 
ate  of  potassa  and  a  salt  of  potassa  formed  by  a  black  substance 
CJS,0,o,  to  which  the  name  of  melanic  acid  has  been  given. 

jBy  dissolving  salicylate  of  potassa  in  hot  alcohol,  and  adding  an 
additional  quantity  of  salicylous  acid,  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  depo- 
sits colourless  aciculse  of  a  salt  of  the  formula  (KO+HO),2Cj.H.03, 
which  may  be  called  hUalicylite  of  potassaj  and  is  more  fixed  than 
the  neutral  salicylite. 

Salicylous  acid  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  and  is  converted  into 
yellow  and  crystalline  salicylite  of  ammonia  (NHJ,HO),C^H,0,,  the 
same  compound  being  formed  when  salicylous  acid  is  dissolved  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  ammonia ;  while,  if  the  acid  be  first  dissolved  in 
8  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  ammonia  be  added  by  drops,  yel- 
low aciculse  are  formed,  which  readily  dissolve  when  the  temper- 
ature is  raised.  On  cooling,  the  new  product  is  deposited  in  crystals 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  with  the  formula  C^jH^NjO^—C^aH^ 
(NH^Of ,  ensuing  from  the  following  reaction : 

3(C„HA,HO)+2NH3=CJIJNHJ,0,+6nO. 

It  has  been  called  saJJiydramidey  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  at 
the  boiling  point. 

Salicylous  acid  absorbs  chlorine,  even  when  cold,  and  the  reaction 
takes  place  with  elevation  of  temperature,  chlorohydric  acid  being 
disengaged,  and  the  oil  at  last  becoming  solid.  By  dissolving  it  in 
alcohol,  crystalline,  colourless,  and  pearly  lamellae  are  deposited,  of 
monoehhrinated  %alicylou9  acid  Cj^H^ClOj+HO,  which  forms  well 
marked  salts,  of  the  general  formula  KOyCj^H^GlOj,  and  yields,  with 
ammoniacal  gas,  monochlorinated  aalicylamide  C^Il^fi\J[SH^fi^. 

Bromine  forms  a  monochlorinated  aalicj/lic  acid  G^.H^BrOsyUO. 

If  salicylous  acid  be  heated  with  nitric  acid  of  medium  strength, 
hyponitric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  oil  is  converted  into  a  crys- 
talline mass,  which  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water  after 
having  washed  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  solution 
deposits,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  yellow  prismatic  crystals  of 
mUromlicyhuB  acid  C|^H^(NOJOg,HO,  which  combines  with  bases, 
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and  forms  salts  possessing  detonating  properties  by  an  elevation  of 
temperature. 

Salicylic  Acid  C,^II,0„HO. 

''§1548.  When  salicylous  acid  is  heated  with  an  excess  of  hydrate 
of  potassa,  hydrogen  is  disengaged ;  and  if  the  operation  be  arrested 
at  the  moment  of  the  cessation  of  the  evolution  of  gas,  the  mass  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  an  excess  of  chlorohydric  acid  added,  crys- 
tals are  precipitated,  which  are  purified  by  recrystallization  from 
boiling  water.  They  are  formed  by  a  new  acid,  salicylic  Cj^H^O^HO, 
which  arises  from  the  following  reaction : 

C„HA,H0+K0,H0=K0,C,,H,0,+2H. 

This  acid  results  from  the  simple  combination  of  1  equivalent  of 
salicylous  acid  with  2  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

Salicylic  acid  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  but  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  water:  it  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether;  volatilizes 
without  change,  and  then  produces  crystals  resembling  those  of 
benzoic  acid:  it  reddens  litmus  and  decomposes  the  carbonates. 
It  has  no  action  on  polarized  light.  Bromine  and  chlorine  act  <m 
it  readily,  and  produce  mono  and  bibrominated,  mono  and  bichlo- 
rinated  salicylic  acids. 

Treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  salicylic  acid  is  converted  into  a 
reddish  resinoid  mass,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  and  dissolved 
in  boiling  water :  yellowish,  fusible,  and  volatile  aciculae,  of  nitrih 
salicylic  acid  Cj^H4(N0J0jj,H0  are  deposited  from  the  solution. 

MethyloBalicylic  Ether  C^^fi^C^^fi^. 

§  1549.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  methylic  alcohol,  2 
parts  of  salicylic  acid,  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  this  compound 
ether  is  readily  obtained,  as  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish  liquid, 
boiling  at  428°,  and  of  the  density  1.18  at  50®,  the  density  of  its 
vapour  being  5.42,  and  its  equivalent  C,H30,Cj^H303  corresponding 
to  2  volumes  of  vapour.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Methylosalicylic  ether  exists  ready  formed  in  a  native  essential  oil, 
called  wintergreen,  and  obtained  from  the  gaultheria  procumbent. 
The  oil  of  gualtheria  comes  principally  from  New  Jersey,  where  the 
plant  grows  in  great  abundance.  By  distilling  the  oil,  there  is  dis- 
engaged, first  a  carburetted  hydrogen  isomeric  with  oil  of  terpen- 
tine, and  subsequently  methylosalicylic  ether.* 

Methylosalicylic  ether  is  a  true  acid,  which  combines  with  potassa, 
forming  a  salt  which  crystallizes  in  pearly  spangles.  But  if  an 
excess  of  potassa  be  used,  particularly  when  assisted  by  heat,  the 

*  The  interesting  discoyerj  of  the  artificial  formation  of  this  substance,  bj  C*- 
hoors,  was  first  indicated  by  W.  Proctor,  of  Philadelphia,  who  first  proTed  that  tht 
oil  of  gaultheria  belonged  to  the  salicylic  series. — J.  C.  £. 
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ether  undergoes  the  ordinary  decomposition  of  compound  ethers, 
and  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  salicylic  acid. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  readily  act  on  methylosalicylic  ether,  and 
yield  chlorinated  and  brominated  products : 

Monochlorinated  methylosalicylic  ether CjH30,Ci^H^C105, 

Bichlorinated  "  «    C,H30,C„H,C1,0^ 

Monobrominated  "  "    C,H30,C„H,BrOp 

Bibrominated  "  "    C,H,0,C,,H,Br,0,. 

With  a  hot  solution  of  potassa,  these  substances  are  decomposed 
into  methylic  alcohol  and  mono  or  bichlorinated  or  brominated 
salicylic  acid. 

Faming  nitric  acid  converts  methylosalicylic  ether  into  nUrame- 
thffloialuylic  ether  C,H30,C,JI^(N0  ,)0,. 

By  introducing  into  a  well-corked  bottle  1  volume  of  methylo- 
salicylic ether,  and  5  or  6  volumes  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
ammonia,  the  ether  disappears  after  some  time,  and  by  then  eva- 
porating the  liquid  and  distilling  the  residue,  a  yellow  mass  is  ob- 
tained, which  may  be  converted  into  crystalline  aciculae,  by  solution 
in  boiling  water.  The  formula  of  this  substance  is  G^H,(NH,)0^ 
and  it  is  generated  from  anhydrous  salicylic  acid,  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

C„n,0,+NH,=C„II,(NH,)0.+HO. 

This  substance,  which  has  been  called  mlicylamide^  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  volatilizes  without  alteration,  and 
with  acids  regenerates  ammonia  and  salicylic  acid.  By  causing 
ammonia,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  act  on  chlorinated,  bro- 
minated, or  nitric  products,  derived  from  methylosalicylic  ether, 
mcno  and  bichlorinatedy  mono  and  bibrominatedj  and  nitric  aalzcy- 
kmUde9  are  obtained. 

Lastly,  by  allowing  methylosalicylic  ether  to  fall  on  anhydrous 
lime  or  baryta,  carbonates  of  these  bases,  and  a  new  substance 
C|4HgO^  called  anisohj  are  formed,  the  reaction  being  expressed 
by  the  following  equation : 

C,H30,C„H,0,+2BaO=.2(BaO,CO,)+C„H30,. 

Anisole  is  a  colourless,  very  fluid  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour,  boiling  at  802°,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

VinoBdlicylic  Ether  C^H,0,C„H,0,. 

{ 1550.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  1^ 
part  of  salicylic  acid,  and  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  vino- 
■alieylic  ether,  which,  like  its  analogue  of  the  methylic  series,  com- 
bines with  bases.     It  also  forms  salicylamide  with  ammonia,  and 

produces,  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  chlorinated,  bro- 

42 
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minated,  and  nitric  ethers,  corresponding  to  those  formed  by  me- 
thylosalicylic  ether. 

OIL  OF  CINNAMON  AND  THE  CINNAMIC  SERIES. 

§  1551.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  fonnd  in  commerce,  being  imported 
from  Ceylon  and  China.  That  from  China  is  more  esteemed,  be- 
cause it  has  an  agreeable  smell,  peculiar  to  cinnamon-bark,  while 
the  Ceylon  oil  has  a  mixed  smell  of  cinnamon  and  bed-bugs,  and 
its  composition  appears  to  be  more  complicated.  By  digesting 
powdered  cinnamon-bark  with  water  for  12  hours,  and  then  satnrat- 
mg  the  water  with  sea-salt,  and  subjecting  the  whole  to  distillation, 
a  milky  water  passes  oyer,  which  deposits  an  essential  oil,  of  a  more 
or  less  reddish  yellow,  and  resembling  the  cinnamon-oils  of  com- 
merce. 

Oils  of  cinnamon  appear  to  be  mixtures  of  an  essential  oil,  to 
which  the  name  of  hydruret  of  cinnamyl  has  been  given,  and 
which  we  shall  consider  as  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  properly  so  called, 
with  other  oils  which  have  not  yet  been  studied.  The  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, properly  so  called,  is  separated  by  agitating  the  oil  of  cinnamon 
of  commerce  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  when,  in  a  few  hours, 
long  prismatic  crystals  are  formed,  which  are  separated  and  preased 
between  folds  of  tissue-paper.  Water  readily  decomposes  them, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil  C^^B^fi^  which  is  regarded  as  pure  oil 
of  cinnamon ;  the  water  then  containing  nitric  acid.  The  crystals, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  nitrate  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  pre- 
sent the  formula  CjgHgOyNO^+HO. 

Pure  oil  of  cinnamon  is  a  colourless,  oleaginous  liquid,  which  be- 
comes perfectly  solid  with  nitric  acid,  and  reproduces  the  crystalline 
compound  just  mentioned.  It  absorbs  chlorohydric  acid  gas,  and  forms 
a  compound  CjgHgOjjHCl.  Chlorine  acts  powerfully  upon  it,  and, 
if  its  action  be  exhausted  by  heat,  and  the  product  distilled  in  a 
current  of  chlorine,  we  obtain  white  acicular  crystals  of  quadrir 
chlorinated  oil  of  cinnamon  CjgH^Cl^Oj,  called  also  chlorocinnose. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  converted 
into  a  peculiar  substance  C^H^O^HO,  called  cinnamie  aeidy  which 
may  be  regarded  as  being  derived  from  the  oil  C^HgOj,  by  the 
substitution  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  for  one  of  hydrogen.*  The 
acid  is  also  formed  when  oil  of  cinnamon  is  treated  with  hydrate 
of  potassa,  hydrogen  being  disengaged ;  while,  if  the  action  of  the 
potassa  be  prolonged,  benzoate  of  potassa  KOjC^^H^O,  only  is  found 
in  the  liquid. 

Concentrated  boiling  nitric  acid  converts  oil  of  cinnamon  into  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  and  into  nitrobenzoic  acid. 

*  This  view  is  certainly  incorrect,  because  oxygen  will  not  replace  hjdA>g«L 
The  oil  of  cinnamon  simply  gains  2  eqairalents  of  oxygen,  while  1  equiTalent  of 
water  parts  from  it  and  becomes  basic. —  W.  L,  F. 
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Oinnamic  Acid  Q^JELjO^'RO. 

§  1552.  We  have  said  that  cinnamic  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  oil  of  cinnamon ;  but  it  exists  already  formed  in  balsams  of 
Tola  and  Peru,  from  which  it  is  generally  extracted  by  running  the 
the  balsam  of  Peru  into  milk  of  lime,  which  is  constantly  stirred, 
when  the  resins  of  the  balsam  combine  with  the  lime  and  produce 
insoluble  compounds.  B^  treating  the  whole  with  boiling  water,  the 
dnnamate  of  lime  only  is  dissolved,  and  crystallizes  on  the  cooling 
of  the  liquid ;  and  by  decomposing  a  boiling  solution  of  cinnamate 
of  lime  with  chlorohydric  acid,  the  cinnamic  acid  is  deposited,  on 
oooline,  in  the  form  of  pearly,  colourless  lamellae,  which  melt  at 
264.2^  and  boil  at  about  570^.  The  alkaline  and  alkalino-earthy 
cinnamates,  are  soluble  in  water,  while  the  majority  of  the  other 
metallic  cinnamates  are  insoluble;  and  their  general  formula  is 
BOyCigElyO,,  when  they  contain  no  water  of  crystallization. 

By  causing  chlorohydric  acid  gas  to  act  on  cinnamic  acid  dis- 
Bolved  in  absolute  alcohol  or  in  anhydrous  wood-spirit,  cinnamic 
ethers  €41150,01811703  and  C^HjOjOigHyO,  are  obtained. 

By  heating  1  part  of  cinnamic  with  8  parts  of  concentrated  nitric 
ftdd,  a  spongy  mass  results,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and 
afterward  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquid  depo- 
sitB,  on  cooling,  acicular  crystals,  fusible  at  a  high  temperature,  of 
nitrocinnamic  acid  Gj3H^(NOJ03,HO. 

Oinnamen  C1QH3. 

§  1558.  When  vapours  of  cinnamic  acid  are  passed  through  a 
glasB  tube  heated  to  a  dull-red,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  with  a 
carboretted  hydrogen,  cinnamen  Ci^Hg,  which  condenses  in  the 
fiDim  of  a  colourless  liquid : 

Ci3H,03,HO-Ci3H3+2003. 

The  same  substance  is  obtained  by  decomposing  cinnamate  of  cop- 
per by  heat,  or  subjecting  to  dry  distUlation  certain  resins,  particularly 
fCorox,  a  kind  of  balsam  found  in  commerce.     The  best  method  of 

E sparing  cinnamen  consists  in  mixing  10  kilog.  of  storax  with  8^ 
eg.  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  distilling  the  whole  in  an  alembic 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  when  a  milk^  water  passes  over, 
which  by  resting,  parts  with  the  cinnamen,  which  floats  on  its  sur- 
face. Storax  thus  yields  rather  more  than  y^  of  its  weight  of  cin- 
namen ;  and  the  oil  obtained  is  left  for  some  time  on  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  then  distilled. 

Cinnamen  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  odour,  of  the 
densitv  0.95  at  82<',  and  boiling  at  294.8''.  -  When  heated  to  890'' 
in  a  glass  tube  hermetically  closed,  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeric 
substance,  metacinnamen^  which  is  solid,  and  insoluble  in  water,  al- 
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cohol,  and  ether.      Heated  to   distillation,  metacinnamen   again 
passes  into  the  state  of  cinnamen. 

Chlorine,  when  cold,  reacts  upon  cinnamen,  and  converts  it  into 
a  viscous  fluid,  of  the  foimula  Ci^HgCl^,  but  which  we  shall  write 
GigH^GljIIGl.  Distilled  over  quicklime,  or  treated  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassa,  this  compound  yields  monoehlorinaUd  dnnO' 
men  GigH^Gl.  Monobrominated  cinnamen  C„HfBr  ia  alio  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  its  bromohjdrate  C„HfBr,E[Br. 

Balsams  of  Peru. 

§  1554.  Two  species  of  balsam  of  Peru  are  found  in  commeroe: 
a  liquid  balsam,  which  alone  has  been  properly  studied;  and  a  solid 
and  nearly  black  balsam,  which  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the 
first.  Balsam  of  Peru  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  at  96.8°,  and  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  potassa  added,  when  the  resin  contained  in  the 
balsam  combines  with  the  potassa,  with  which  it  forms  a  compoond 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  while  the  cinnamate  of  potassa  remains 
in  solution.  By  diluting  the  alcoholic  liquid  with  water,  the  cinna- 
mate of  potassa  remains  in  solution,  while  a  complex  oil  separatee, 
retaining  a  small  quantity  of  resin.  This  is  treated  with  oil  of 
naphtha,  which  leaves  the  resin,  and  dissolves  the  oil ;  and  the  latter 
is  cooled  in  a  refrigerating  mixture,  and  treated  with  weak  alcohol, 
equally  cold.  An  oily  portion,  which  is  cinnamelnj  is  thus  ex- 
tracted, and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  depo- 
sits a  crystalline  substance,  metacinnameln. 

Metacinnamein  is  a  solid,  very  fusible  substance,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  isomeric  with  oil  of 
cinnamon,  and  being  changed  by  hydrate  of  potassa  into  cinnamic 
acid,  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen. 

Ginnamem  is  a  liquid,  which  does  not  volatilize  without  change ; 
and  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  decomposes  it,  by  prolonged 
contact,  into  cinnamic  acid  and  a  new  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  wa- 
ter, called  peruvin  GigHijOj.  The  composition  of  cmnamein  conre- 
sponds  to  the  formula  CsiH^Og,  and  it  may  be  represented  by  2 
equivalents  of  anhydrous  cinnamic  acid,  and  1  equivalent  of  pem- 
vin,  according  to  the  equation 

C«H^0«=2(C«H.0,)+C„H„0r 

Balsam  of  Peru  may  therefore  be  considered  as  formed  of  cinna- 
mein,  metacinname'in,  cinnamic  acid,  and  resinous  substances. 

Balsam  of  Tolu. 

§  1555.  Balsam  of  Tolu  is  composed  of  resin,  cinnamic  acid,  and 
a  carburetted  hydrogen,  isomeric  with  oil  of  terpentine,  and  called 
tolen.  This  balsam,  heated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
yields  benzoic  acid,  which  is  probably  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
resin.     Tolen  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boilbg  at  about  320°. 
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COUMABIN  C„H,04. 

S 1556.  The  name  of  eoumarin  has  been  given  to  a  crystalline 
odoriferous  snbstance  extracted  from  the  Tonka  bean,  but  which 
appears  to  exist  in  the  flowers  of  seyeral  plants :  thus,  its  existence 
has  been  detected  in  the  flowers  of  the  melilot,  and  the  sweet  wood- 
ruff, called  tvaldmeister  by  the  Germans,  who  use  it  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  agreeable  beverage,  called  maitrank.  Goumarin  is  pre- 
pared by  digesting  bruised  Tonka  beans  with  alcohol  at  96.8^,  when 
the  alcoholic  liquor,  subjected  to  distillation,  yields  a  syrupy  resi- 
due, which,  on  cooling,  sets  into  a  crystalline  mass.  This  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  and  the  liquid  being  discoloured  by  animal 
black,  the  eoumarin  separates  in  white  crystalline  aciculae  during 
the  cooling. 

Coumarm  melts  at  122°,  and  boils  at  518°,  without  any  change, 
and  its  smell  is  agreeably  aromatic,  while  its  vapours  exert  a  pow- 
erful action  on  the  brain.  It  dissolves  freely  in  boiling*  water,  but 
18  almost  wholly  deposited  from  it  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  cold 
monohydratQd  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  heat ;  and  if  the  liquid 
be  then  diluted  with  water,  a  cheesy  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
diMolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  again,  on  cooling,  in  small 
erjBtalline  aciculse.  It  is  nitrocoumarin  C^^IIJ[1^0^)0^,  melting 
at  838°,  and  then  subliming  without  alteration  in  white  and  pearly 
crystals.  If  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  be  prolonged,  the  eouma- 
rin is  converted  into  trinitrophenic  acid  Ci3H2(N04)Oj,HO,  which 
shall  hereafter  be  described. 

Goumarin  dissolves  in  a  weak  solution  of  potassa,  and  is  preci- 
pitated from  it  without  change  when  the  alkali  is  saturated  with  an 
add;  while,  if  the  solution  is  concentrated,  and  it  be  boiled,  adding 
some  pieces  of  hydrate  of  potassa,  coumaric  acid  C,3H705,HO  is 
formed ;  and  if  the  temperature  be  greatly  raised,  hydrogen  is  dis- 
engaged and  salicylic  acid  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  alkaline 
snbstance,  treated  with  water,  and  then  supersaturated  with  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  deposits  coumaric  acid,  which  is  washed  with  cold  wa- 
ter, to  dissolve  the  salicylic  acid  which  may  have  been  precipitated 
widi  it,  and  then  dissolved  in  ammonia,  which  leaves  the  coumarine 
unchanged.  The  ammoniacal  liquid  is  boiled  to  drive  off  the  excess 
of  ammonia,  when  nitrate  of  silver  is  added,  effecting  a  precipitate 
of  conmarate  of  silver,  which,  with  chlorohydric  acid,  yields  free 
ooomario  acid,  removable  by  means  of  ether. 

Coumaric  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  dissolving  freely  in  boiling,  but  nearly  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  and  melting  at  about  374°.  The  general  formula  of 
the  coumarates  is  ROjCi^YLjO^y  from  which  it  wSl  be  seen  that  an- 
hydrous coumaric  acid  only  differs  from  c6umarin  by  the  addition 
of  1  equivalent  of  water. 

Vol.  IL— 8  P 
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OIL  OF  ANISEED,  AND  TBDB  ANISIC  SERIES. 

§  1557.  By  distilling  aniseed  with  water,  a  slightly  yellowish  essen- 
tial oil  is  obtained,  possessing  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  seed,  and 
which,  at  a  low  temperature,  consolidates  almost  wholly  into  a  crys- 
talline mass.  This  mass  is  pressed  between  tissue-paper,  when  a 
liquid  portion,  of  which  the  nature  is  not  yet  known,  separates ;  and 
it  is  redissolyed  in  alcohol,  which  deposits,  on  eyaporation,  white 
crystalline  lamellae,  fusible  at  64.4°,  and  boiling  at  about  428^. 
This  substance  is  called  concrete  ail  ofaniseedj  and  its  formula 
is  OjoH^Oj.     When  made  liquid  by  heat,  it  rotates  to  the  left. 

Oil  of  aniseed  absorbs  cUorohydric  gas  and  forms  a  compound 
C,oHj202,2HGl ;  while  chlorine  acts  upon  it  and  produces  eompounds 
deriyed  by  substitution :  thus, 

A  trichlorinated  oil • CjipH^Cl^O, 

And  a  quadrichlorinated  oil C^H^Cl^O, 

have  been  separated. 

With  bromine,  a  tribrominated  oil  C^fPfirfi^  and,  with  nitric 
acid,  the  binitric  oil  C^iJlN0^)20„  have  been  obtain^. 

When  oil  of  aniseed  is  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  a  reddish  oil 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  acid  liquid,  by  distilling  which,  after 
having  washed  it  with  water,  two  substances  are  collected;  one 
being  crystalline,  and  a  new  acid,  called  anmc  Ci^H^O^HO ;  and 
the  other  liquid,  and  consisting  of  a  neutral  substance  C^gSfi^ 
to  which  the  name  of  hydruret  of  anisyle  has  been  given.  It  will 
be  seen  that  anisic  acid  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the 
substitution  of  1  equiv.  of  oxygen  for  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen,*  in  the 
molecule  of  hydruret  of  anisyl,  and  there  exists,  therefore,  between 
these  two  substances,  the  same  relation  as  between  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  Cj^HgOj  and  benzoic  acid  Cj^HgOjjHO. 

The  mixture  of  the  two  substances  is  treated  with  a  weak  solution 
of  potassa,  which  dissolves  the  anisic  acid,  when  the  hydruret  of 
anisyl  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Hydruret  of  anisyl  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  absorbs  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  anisic  acid.  Chlorine  acts  upon  it 
and  yields  a  monochlorinated  product  G15H7CIO4.  When  hydruret 
anisyl  is  dropped  on  melted  caustic  potassa,  hydrogen  is  disengaged 
and  anisic  acid  formed. 

Anisic  acid  crystallizes  in  white  inodorous  needles,  which  melt  at 
347°,  and  volatiUzo  without  change,  and  it  dissolves  readily  in  boil- 
ing water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  general  formula  of  its  salts  \a 
RO,Ci,H,0,. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  form  chlorinated  and  brominated  anisio 
acids,  while  nitric  acid  forms  first  a  nitranmc  acid  CijH^(N0J05,H0. 

*  The  hydruret  of  anisyl  takes  up  2  equir.  of  oxygen  and  loses  1  eqnir.  of 
water,  which  becomes  basic  with  the  acid  formed. —  YT.  L,  F. 
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and  then,  if  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric  acid  be  made  to  act  upon  it,  it  forms  trinttranisic  acid 
ij^J^O^OgjRO.  Anisic  acid  yields  anisole  C|4Hg02  by  distilla- 
tion with  caustic  baryta : 

Ci,HyO„HO+2BaO=2(BaO,CO^+CMH30,. 

AnUen  or  Benzoen  C14H,. 

S 1558.  These  names  have  beensiven  to  a  carburetted  hydrogen 
O^Hgy  which  is  to  anisic  acid  CiqE^Oa^HO  what  benzin  CJ3^  is  to 
benxoio  acid  Ci4H50„HO.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  the  resin  of 
balsam  of  tolu,  and  collecting  the  oil,  which  is  again  distilled  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  284° ;  the  distilled  portion  being  recti- 
fied several  times  over  caustic  potassa,  and  dried  over  chloride  of 
calcium.  It  is  a  very  fluid,  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  226.4°,  and 
its  density  is  0.87  at  64.4° ;  while  that  of  its  vapour  is  8.26,  its 
equivalent  0|4Hg  corresponding  therefore  to  4  volumes  of  vapour. 

Chlorine  acts  readily  upon  anisen,  and  yields 

Monochlorintated  anisen C14H7GI, 

Trichlorinated  «      Ci4H4Cl^ 

Sesquichlorinated      "      Ci4HgCl^ 

as  well  as  the  following  compounds,  which  these  substances  form 
with  chlorohydric  acid:  ChH^CI^HCI,  Ci4H,Cl3,2HCl,  CuH^Cl,, 
8HC1. 

$1559.  Nitric  acid  produces  nttranisen  Cj4H7(N04)  and  bini- 
trani$en  CifiJJ^fO^)^'  Nitranisen  yields,  with  sulf hydrate  of  am- 
monia, an  alkaloid  Oi4H^  which  is  called  toluidin;  the  reaction 
being  analogous  to  that  which  forms  anilin  with  nitrobenzin,  (§  1588,) 
according  to  the  equation 

C|4H7(N04)+6(NH3,2HS)=Ci4H^+6S+4HO+6(NH„HS). 

mtranisen  must  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  ammonia  and  sulf- 
hydric  gas  be  successively  passed  through  the  liquid,  which,  after 
being  left  for  some  days  to  itself,  and  then  gently  heated,  is  again 
sabjeoted  to  the  successive  action  of  ammoniacal  and  sulf  hydric  eas, 
ana  is  finally  saturated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and  evaporated  to 
one-third,  when  the  residue  is  distilled  with  caustic  potassa.  The 
toluidin  condenses  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil, 
which,  on  cooling,  sets  into  a  crystalline  mass.  In  order  to  purify 
it,  oxalic  acid  is  added,  and  it  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  oxalate  of  toluidin,  and  leaves  the  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Oxa- 
late of  toluidin  is  decomposed  by  caustic  potassa,  and  the  isolated 
toluidin  coagulates  in  a  crystalline  crust  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid. 

Toluidin  melts  at  104°,  and  boils  at  about  890°,  and  its  salts 

crystallize  readily;  their  general  formula  being  (C|4H^,H0)A. 
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OIL  OF  CUMIN  AND  THE  CUMINIC  SEBIE8. 

§  1560.  Cumin  seed,*  distilled  with  water,  yields  an  essential  oil 
composed  of  carburctted  hydrogen  C^^^^y  cymen^  and  another 
volatile  oil  G^oHjjOj,  called  cuminoU,  When  oil  of  cumin  is  agam 
distilled,  the  cymcn  passes  over  first,  at  about  892^,  which  tempera- 
ture is  maintained  so  long  as  any  thing  passes  oyer,  when  the  re- 
ceiver is  changed  and  the  temperature  raised  by  passing  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  retort :  the  cuminole  then  distih. 

Cuminole  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  the  smell  of  cumin,  and  an 
acrid  and  burning  taste,  and  it  boils  at  428° ;  the  density  of  its  vapour 
being  5.24,  and  its  equivalent  C^HuO,  being  represented  by  4 
volumes  of  vapour.  It  rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
is  converted  into  cuminic  acid  O^qH^jO^jHO,  which  transformation  it 
readily  undergoes  when  boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa, 
or  when  dropped  into  melted  hydrate  of  potassa;  hydrogen  being 
disengaged  in  the  latter  case.  Oxidizing  reagents,  such  as  nitric 
acid,  cmorine  in  the  presence  of  water,  chromic  acid,  etc.,  also  con- 
vert cuminole  into  cuminic  acid. 

Chlorine  acts  on  cuminole  when  exposed  to  diffused  light,  and 
produces  monochlorinated  cuminole  CjoUjiClO,;  while  bromine  forms 
monobrominated  cuminole  C^jjBrO^. 

Cuminic  Acid  CjqHuOjjHO. 

§  1561.  This  acid  is  generally  prepared  by  melting  hydrate  of 
potassa  in  a  retort  having  a  pointed  tube  fitted  to  its  tubulure,  through 
which  the  crude  oil  of  cumin  drops ;  when  the  cymen  is  not  acted 
on,  and  distils  without  change,  while  the  cuminole  is  decomposed  by 
contact  with  the  alkali,  being  converted  into  cuminic  acid,  which 
remains  combined  with  the  potassa.  The  alkaline  mass  being  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  heated  to  ebullition,  an  excess  of  chlorohydric 
acid  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  cuminic  acid  in  flakes;  and  the 
latter,  redissolved  in  alcohol,  are  transformed  into  beautiful  prisma- 
tic tablets. 

Cuminic  acid  melts  at  a  few  degrees  above  212°,  and  boils  at 
about  500°,  subliming  without  alteration  in  crystalline  acicube. 
Hot  water  dissolves  it  slightly,  and  deposits  it  entirely  on  cooling, 
while  it  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  general  fonnnn 
of  the  cuminates  is  ' 

RO,C„H,,0,. 

Cymen  CjoHj^. 

§  1562.  We  have  described  (§  1560)  the  best  method  of  separat- 
ing cymen  from  crude  oil  of  cumin.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of 
an  agreeable  odour,  resembling  that  of  lemon ;  it  boils  at  347°,  and 

*  The  seed  of  cuminum  cymmum. —  W.  L.  F. 
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the  densitj  of  its  yapour  is  4.64,  its  equiyalent  being  represented 
by  4  Tolumes  of  yapour.  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it, 
and  produces  a  compound  acid  GjoH^^SsO^yHO  which  forms  a  solu- 
ble salt  with  baryta. 

ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  CLOVES,  AND  THE  EUGENIC  SERIES. 

§  1563.  GIoYes  and  Jamaica  pimento  yield,  by  distillation  with 
water,  a  yellowish  essential  oil  of  a  complicated  character,  for  four  dis- 
tinct substances  have  already  been  separated  from  it:  a  carbuructted 
hydrogen,  isomeric  with  oil  of  terpentine ;  an  oxygenated  essential 
ou  CjoHiiOs,HO,  called  eugenic  acid,  because  it  possesses  acid  proper- 
ties ;  and  two  neutral  crystalline  substances,  eugenin  and  cariophyllin. 

Water  which  has  been  distilled  over  cloves  gradually  deposits  a 
Babstance  crystallized  in  pearly  spangles,  consisting  of  eugenin 
Cj^uQi,  isomeric  with  eugenic  acid. 

Crude  oil  of  cloves  deposits,  after  some  time,  fine  colourless  aci- 
colsB  of  cariophyllin  GjoU^O,,  isomeric  with  the  camphor  from  the 
iamily  of  the  laurels. 

If  crude  oil  of  cloves  be  mixed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa,  a  crystalline  mass,  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  is  formed, 
which  is  separated  and  distilled  with  water,  when  the  oil,  isomeric 
with  terpentine  alone,  passes  over,  while  the  eugenic  acid  remains 
in  the  residue  in  the  state  of  eugenate  of  potassa.  The  residue  is 
treated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  which  separates  the  eugenic  acid 
from  it  in  the  form  of  a  colourless,  oleaginous  liquid,  boiling  at  473°, 
which  is  distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Eugenic  acid  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  converted  into 
a  resinous  substance.  It  forms  crystallizablc  salts  with  potassa, 
soda,  and  lime,  of  the  general  formula  R0,G^Uji03. 

OIL  OP  POTATO-SPIRIT,*  OR  AMYLIC  ALCOHOL  C..n.A. 

§  1564.  This  oil  is  obtained  when,  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
the  liquors  resulting  from  the  action  of  ferment  on  the  fecula  of  the 
potato  are  distilled ;  and  it  is  also  formed  in  the  distillation  of  cer- 
tain alcoholic  products  obtained  in  the  fermentation  of  the  ccrcalia 
or  of  grapes ;  the  oil,  therefore,  constantly  accompanying^  the  pro- 
ducts of  flJcoholic  fermentation.  Toward  the  close  of  the  (lij(till;ition 
of  brandy  from  fecula,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  oil  is  ribtainecl, 
when  a  milky  water  passes  over,  on  the  surface  of  which,  after  rost- 
ing  for  some  time,  the  oil  floats.  The  composition  of  thi-t  oil  is  very 
complicated,  and  when  distilled,  it  begins  to  boil  at  about  185^^ 
while  its  boiling  point  rises  to  269.6°,  at  which  it  remains  for  some 
time;  the  last  product,  which  is  collected  separately,  being  almost 
wholly  composed  of  the  essential  oil  required.  It  is  piirirHMl  by 
several  rectifications,  and  the  oil  which  boils  exactly  at  201^<)^  slioiild 
alone  be  regarded  as  pure. 

•  Alto  CftUed  fouitl  oU.^  W.  A.  F. 
3f  2 
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Oil  of  potato-spirit  is  an  oily,  colourless  liquid,  of  a  strong  and 
disagreeable  odour  and  an  acrid  and  burning  taste.  Its  density  at 
59°  is  0.818,  while  that  of  its  yapour  is  8.15,  its  equivalent  Oi^HuO, 
corresponding  to  4  Yolumes.  At  —  4.0°  it  solidifies  in  crystalline 
leaflets ;  and  it  stains  paper  like  the  essential  oils,  but  the  spot 
quickly  disappears,  because  the  oil  volatilizes.  Oil  of  potato-spirit 
does  not  ignite  at  the  approach  of  a  burning  substance,  unless  it 
be  at  a  temperature  of  120°  or  140°,  its  vapour  supporting  com- 
bustion only  at  that  degree.  It  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Oil  of  potato 
spirit  rotates  toward  the  left. 

A  large  number  of  compounds  is  derived  from  the  oil,  so  analo- 
gous to  those  obtained  by  means  of  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  diat 
chemists  have  not  hesitated  to  regard  this  oil  as  a  true  alcohol,  to 
which  they  have  given  the  name  of  amyUe  aleohoh  In  our  subse- 
quent investigation  of  these  compoufids,  we  shall  follow  the  same 
order  as  in  those  of  the  vinic  and  methylic  compounds,  since  their 
analogy  will  be  thus  more  easily  understood. 

Action  of  Sulphuric  Acid  on  Amylic  Alcohol. 

§  1565.  By  shaking  together  equal  parts  of  oil  of  potato-spirit 
and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  brown  liquor  is  formed,  which, 
when  saturated  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  yields  sulphate  of  baryta 
and  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta,  the  solution  of  which  is  bleached  hj 
animal  black.  The  liquor,  when  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  yiem 
small  crystalline  lamellae  of  mlphamylate  of  haryta^  of  the  formula 
BaO,(CioHiiO,2S03)+3HO,  which  is  decomposed  at  the  boiling 
point.  Its  solution,  when  decomposed  by  sulphate  of  potassa, 
yields,  after  evaporation  and  dessication  in  vacuo,  a  crystalline  resi- 
due of  Bulphamylate  of  potassa  KO,(CioHiiO,2S03).  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  baryta  be  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  added  drop- 
wise,  a  solution  of  free  sulphamylic  acid  is  obtained,  which,  boil- 
ing readily,  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and  amylic  alcohol 
C,oH,,0,  or  C,oH,,0,HO. 

§  1566.  If  an  excess  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  made  to 
act  on  amylic  alcohol,  and  it  be  heated  to  boiling,  we  obtain  a  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  CiqHiq,  called  amylen^  which  is  to  amylic  alco- 
hol CioHnO,HO  what  defiant  gas  C4H4  is  to  vinic  alcohol  C^HjO, 
HO.  All  reagents  which  abstract  water  from  vinic  alcohol  modify 
amylic  alcohol  in  an  analogous  manner :  thus  both  concentrated  and 
anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  fluoboric  and  fluosilicic  gases,  and  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  produce  the  same  effect  as  concentratea  sulphuric  add. 
As  the  chloride  of  zinc  effects  the  neatest  decomposition,  it  is  gene- 
rally used  in  the  preparation  of  pure  amylen.  Amylic  alcohol  is 
heated  in  a  retort,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  marking  70® 
on  the  hydrometer,  the  retort  being  frequently  shaken  while  the  tem- 
perature rises :  when  the  oil  is  finally  wholly  dissolved,  distillation 
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may  be  begun.  The  liquid,  when  distilled,  is  again  rectified  in  a 
tubulated  retort  furnished  with  a  thermometer^  and  only  the  most 
volatile  part  is  collected. 

Amylen  thus  obtained  is  a  colourless,  very  fluid  liquid,  boiling 
at  102.2°,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  2.45,  its  equivalent 
C|«H|o  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour,  like  that  of  olefiant  gas. 

Amylen  can  form  two  isomeric  products:  paramylen  C^^i^\  and 
metamyleriy  of  which  the  formula  is  G^oH^  or  G^^^.  These  two  pro- 
ducts ffenerallv  arise  at  the  same  time  as  the  amvlen,  and  are  found 
in  the  last  products  of  distillation ;  but  they  may  be  obtained  directly 
by  distilling  amylen  with  chloride  of  zinc  several  times  successively. 
Paramylen  boils  at  about  320°,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is 
double  that  of  amylen ;  for  which  reason  its  formula  has  been  writ- 
ten C30H2Q.  Metamylcn  distils  only  at  570° ;  but  it  probably  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

§  1567.  Amylic  ether  G^oHnO  has  not  yet  been  prepared  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  amylic  alcohol ;  but  it  has  been  obtained 
by  causing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  to  act  on  amylochloro- 
hydric  ether  GiqH^GI,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  odour,  and  boiling  at  230°. 

Compound  Amylic  JSthers,  and  Compound  Amylic  Acids. 

§  1568.  As  yet  we  are  acquainted  neither  with  amylosulphuric 
ether  GioHnO,S03,  nor  with  amylonUric  ether  GjqHuOjNOj;  while 
an  amylonitroue  ether  G,oHi|0,N03  is  produced  by  collecting  in 
amylic  alcohol  the  nitrous  vapours  which  are  disengaged  when 
starch  is  treated  with  nitric  acid.  By  distillation,  the  amylonitrous 
ether  separates  in  the  form  of  a  pale,  yellow  liquid,  which  is  to  be 
washed  several  times  with  water,  and  then  with  a  weak  solution  of 
potassa;  after  which  it  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  redis- 
tilled. It  boils  at  204.8°,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  4.03,  so 
that  its  equivalent  G,oHiiO,N03  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour, 
like  the  corresponding  product  of  the  vinic  series.  The  same  ether 
is  formed  when  nitric  acid  ia  made  to  act  on  amylic  alcohol ;  but  it 
is  then  mixed  with  various  products  of  oxidation,  particularly  with 
valerianic  acid  and  methylic  aldehvdc. 

By  causing  boracic  acid,  melted  and  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  to  act  on  amylic  alcohol,  exactly  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  described  for  alcohol,  (§  1248,)  there  remains  a 
residue  of  amylobiboracic  ether  C|oH||0,2B03,  solid  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, but  assuming  at  about  248°  a  viscous  consbtence  resem- 
bling that  of  fused  glass.  This  substance  resists  a  temperature  of 
570°  without  decomposition,  bums  with  a  green  flame,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  water. 

If  chloride  of  boron  be  made  to  act  on  amylic  alcohol,  an  oily 
liqpiid  is  obtained,  which  boils  wiUiout  change  at  about  527°,  and 
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consists  of  triamylboracic  ether  SCiJEL^fij'BOy    The  density  of  its 
yapour  is  10.55. 

By  dropping  amylic  alcohol  into  chloride  of  silicimn,  shaking  the 
mixture  frequently,  then  distilling  it  and  collecting  only  the  product 
which  passes  over  at  from  608^  to  640^,  a  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
is  to  be  purified  by  several  distillations,  and  which  consists  of  tria- 
myloBilicic  ether  3C,oHiiO,Si03.     Water  decomposes  it  slowly. 

Amylacetic  ether  SCioHiiOyC^HjOs  is  obtained  by  distilling  1  part 
of  amylic  alcohol,  2  parts  of  acetate  of  potassa,  and  1  part  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  the  product  being  washed  with  an  alkaline 
solution,  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectified  a  last  time 
over  litharge.  It  is  a  colourless,  limpid  liquid,  of  an  aromatie 
odour,*  boiling  at  257°,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  being  4.46, 
its  equivalent  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour,  like  the  corre- 
sponding ethers  of  the  vinic  and  mcthylic  scries. 

Oxalic  acid  forms  two  compounds  with  amylic  alcohol,  correspond- 
ing to  those  which  it  produces  with  vinic  and  methylic  alcohols. 
When  amylic  alcohol  is  heated  with  oxalic  acid,  a  liquor  is  obtained, 
which,  when  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  yields  a  soluble  salt 
of  lime,  the  amyloxalate  of  lime,  of  which  the  formula  of  the  crys- 
tals is  CaO,(CioHiiO,2C203)+2HO;  and  a  great  number  of  other 
amyloxalatcs  may  bo  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  by  means 
of  this  salt. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  mixture  of  amylic  alcohol  and  oxalic  add 
be  distilled,  a  liquid  is  obtained,  boiling  at  500°,  and  called  amybx- 
alic  ether  CioHnOjCjOj,  which  rotates  toward  the  right,  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  of  amylic  alcohol.  This  liquid,  treated  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  yields  oxamidc ;  while  if  ammo- 
niacal  gas  be  passed  through  a  solution  of  amyloxalic  ether  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  a  li(|uid  is  obtained  which  deposits,  on  evaporation, 
crystals  of  amyloxamic  ether  0^^^yOy(Cfi^ll^. 

Simple  Ethers  of  the  Amylic  Series. 

§  1569.  We  have  described  (§  1567)  the  mode  of  preparing  simple 
amylic  ether  CjoHjjO.  Amylochlorohydric  ether  C,oH,iCT  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  equal  parts  of  perchloride  of  phosphorus  and 
amylic  alcohol,  wlicn  the  product  is  washed  with  alkaline  water  and 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium.  The  same  substance  is  also  obtained 
by  causing  chlorohydric  acid  to  act,  for  a  long  time,  on  the  same 
alcohol ;  the  liquid  separating  into  3  layers,  of  which  the  upper  one 
contains  the  amylochlorohydric  ether.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of 
an  aromatic  odour,  boiling  at  215.6°,  and  its  equivalent  corresponds 
to  4  volumes.     Chlorine  acts  on  it,  and  when  its  action  is  exhausted, 


*  The  odour  of  amylacetic  ether  closely  resembles  that  of  the  baaana,  and  it  ii 
with  this  substance  that  the  favourite  acidulated  banana-dropi  are  flaTooired.— 
Wt  //.  Jr, 
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by  ezposnre  to  the  rays  of  the  son,  a  chlorinated  product,  of  the 
formula  CioH^Cl^,  is  obtained. 

By  causing  15  parts  of  amylic  alcohol,  8  parts  of  iodine,  and  1 
of  phosphorus  to  react  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  distilling  the  mix- 
ture, we  obtain  a  liquid,  which  is  to  be  purified  by  several  washings, 
drying  oyer  chloride  of  calcium^  and  redistillation.  It  is  amyliodo- 
hjfdric  ether  CjoHiJ. 

By  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphamylate  of  lime  and 
cyanide  of  potassium,  amylocyanohydric  ether  G,oIii,Gy  is  obtained; 
and  chlorohydrate  of  amylen  heated  with  an  alcohohc  solution  of 
monosulphide  of  potassium  produces  amyloBulfhydric  ether  C,oHiiS, 
a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  and  boiling  at 
402.8^.     Its  equivalent  is  represented  by  2  volumes  of  vapour. 

Sulphamylic  alcohol  or  amylic  mercaptan  GioHijS,HS  is  obtained 
be  distilling  amylochlorohydric  ether  GjoHj^Cl  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  sulf  hydrate  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  It  is  an  oleaginous, 
colourless  liquid,  of  an  alliaceous  smell ;  and  it  boils  at  242.6^,  while 
its  density  at  69.8^  is  0.825.  In  contact  with  oxide  of  mercury  it 
yields  iulphamylomercuric  alcohol  GioH^SjHgjS. 

Products  of  the  Oxidation  of  Amylic  Alcohol, 

§  1570.  When  amylic  alcohol  is  subjected  to  oxidizing  agencies,  it 
is  converted  into  an  acid  GiolI^OjjHO,  called  amylic^  identical  with 
an  acid  extract  of  the  valerian  root,  and  called  valerianic  acid. 
This  acid  is  to  amylic  alcohol  G,oHjiO,HO  what  acetic  acid  G4H3O2,, 
HO  is  to  vinic  alcohol  G4ll50,IIO,  and  what  formic  acid  G2H05,IIO 
is  to  methylic  alcohol  G2H30,HO.  An  intermediate  product,  amylic 
aldehyde  GioHjoOj,  corresponding  to  the  aldehyde  of  the  vinic  series, 
has  also  been  obtained,  but  it  is  di£Scult  to  isolate  it  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  oxidation  of  amylic  alcohol. 

By  heating  oil  of  potato-spirit  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  bichromate  of  potassa,  there  pass  over  in  distillation  valerianic 
acid  GjqIIjO,,!!©  and  amylovalerianic  ether  G,oH,iO,G,oHj,05.  If 
it  be  treated  by  a  solution  of  potassa,  the  valerianic  acid  is  dissolved 
in  the  state  of  valerianate  of  potassa,  while  the  amylovalerianic  ether 
remains,  which  in  its  turn  may  be  wholly  transformed  into  valerianic 
acid,  if  its  vapours  be  passed  over  sodic  lime.  The  oil  of  valerian 
is,  in  fact,  converted  into  valerianic  acid,  when  its  vapours  are  passed 
over  sodic  lime  placed  in  a  flask  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  a  tempera- 
ture between  400°  and  480° ;  hydrogen  only  being  disengaged  in 
the  beginning,  while  toward  the  close  of  the  operation  this  gas  is 
accompanied  by  carburetted  hydrogens.  The  flask  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  is  opened  under  water  in  order  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air;  and  the  substance,  diluted  with  water,  is  distilled  with  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquor  collected  in  the  receiver  is  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness;  and, 
lasUy,  the  residue  is  distilled  with  phosphoric  acid,  when  the  vale- 
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rianic  acid  forms  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
receiver. 

§  1571.  In  order  to  extract  valerianic  acid  from  valerian  root,  it 
is  sii£Scient  to  distil  the  root  vrith  a  large  quantity  of  water  acidu- 
lated by  salphuric  acid ;  a  still  larger  quantity  being  obtained  by 
using  the  following  mixture: — 1  kilog.  of  valerian  root,  100  gr.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  60  gm.  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  and  5  litres  of  water. 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  valerian  contains  an  essential  oil, 
valerole  GijHjqOj,  which  is  converted,  by  oxidizing  reagents,  into 
valerianic  acid.  The  distillation  should  not  be  commenced  until 
the  mixture  has  macerated  for  24  hours. 

Valerianic  or  amylic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong 
odour  of  valerian,  and  the  density  0.937  at  62.6^,  while  it  boils  at 
175°;  its  equivalent  CioH903,HO  corresponding  to  4  volumes  of 
vapour.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  but  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  majority  of  the  valerates  are  soluble,  and 
the  alkaline  valerates  crystallize  with  difficulty,  while  that  of  baryta 
forms  small  brilliant  prisms.  Valerate  of  silver  is  insoluble,  and 
presents  the  formula  AgO,CioHgOj. 

Valerianic  acid  is  acted  on  by  chlorine,  even  when  protected  from 
direct  solar  light,  and  is  then  converted  into  trichlarinated  valerianic 
acid  Gi(,HgGl,03,H0.  In  order  that  the  reaction  may  be  complete, 
heat  must  be  applied  toward  the  close,  and  the  current  of  chlorine 
must  be  kept  up  until  no  more  chlorohydric  acid  is  disengaged.  If 
the  action  of  chlorine  be  continued  in  the  sun,  qtuidriehlarinated 
acid  CioHjCl^OjjHO  is  obtained. 

Valerate  of  baryta,  distilled  over  the  fire  in  a  retort,  yields  a 
volatile,  oleaginous  product,  which  is  purified  by  redistillation,  col- 
lecting only  the  product  which  boils  at  212°.  The  formula  of  this 
compound  is  CjqHioOs)  a^nd  it  is  ami/lie  or  valeric  aldehyde^  which 
oxidizing  reagents  readily  convert  into  valerianic  acid;  the  trans- 
formation being  effected  even  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  pre- 
sence of  platinum-sponge.'*' 

ESSENTIAL  OIL  OF  WINE,  OR  (ENANTHIC  ETHER  C^HACmH./)* 

§  1572.  There  exists  in  wine  an  essential  oil,  to  which  the  peculiar 
odour  of  wines,  called  their  bouquet^  has  been  chiefly  attributed.  It 
consists  of  a  compound  vinic  ether,  containing  an  acid  called  cenan- 
tide  (from  oTvoj,  vine,  and  avOoj,  flower.) 

When  large  quantities  of  wine  are  distilled,  an  oQ  volatilizes  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  operation,  which  is  a  mixture  of  vincenanthie 

*  Amylic  ether  is  considered  as  the  oxide  of  a  radical  amyl  CmHu,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ether  is  regarded  as  oxide  of  ethyl,  which  theory  has  gained  mnch 
gpround  since  amyl  has  been  actually  isolated. 

Valerianic  acid  then  assumes  the  formula  (CaHa)CaOt|HO»  or  oxalio  a^d  p^nd 
with  a  radical  vtUyl  C. H„  which  Kolbe  has  isolated. 

See  the  note  to  {  1401.—  W,  L.  F. 
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itiuT  and  free  ctnanthic  acid.  As  the  oenanthic  ether  is  much  more 
volatile  than  the  oenanthic  acid,  they  may  be  imperfectly  separated 
by  distillation;  the  first  products  being  much  richer  in  oenanthio 
eUier.  In  order  to  obtain  pure  oenanthic  ether,  the  crude  oil  is 
shaken  with  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which  dissolves 
the  free  oenanthic  acid,  and  toward  the  close  it  is  heated  to  ebulli- 
tion, so  that  the  oenanthic  ether  may  separate  more  readily  and 
form  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface.  After  being  decanted,  and  again 
Babiected  to  the  same  treatment,  it  is  dried  over  chloride  of  calcium 
andpurified  by  distillation. 

CEinanthic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  very  penetrating  smell 
of  wine,  and  an  acrid  and  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in 
wateir,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  density  is 
0.862,  it  boils  at  446^,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour  is  10.48 ;  its 
eauivalent  C^^fiyCifl^O^,  being  therefore  represented  by  2  volumes 
ot  vapour.  It  is  easily  aecomposed  by  a  hot  solution  of  caustic 
potaesa,  or  soda,  yielding  alcohol  and  oenanthic  acid  which  remains 
combined  with  the  alkali.  By  decomposing  the  alkaline  oenanthate 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  oenanthic  acid  collects  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil,  which  is  merely  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  then  dried  in  vacuo. 

At  the  ordinary  temperature  oenanthic  acid  has  the  consistence 
of  butter,  while  it  becomes  very  fluid  at  a  higher  temperature,  and 
boils  at  about  570^.  It  does  not  sensibly  dissolve  in  water,  but  it 
nevertheless  reddens  litmus.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  freely. 
The  distilled  acid  is  anhydrous,  and  presents  the  formula  Ci^HijO,; 
while,  when  in  contact  with  water,  it  abstracts  1  equiv.  from  it  and 
becomes  monohydrated  acid  Ci^H^sOj^HO.  By  heating  to  302°  a 
mixture  of  5  parts  of  sulphovinate  of  potassa  and  1  part  of  monohy- 
drated oenanthic  acid,  a  vinoenanthic  ether  is  obtained,  which  may 
be  purified  by  a  hot  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  If  a  mixture  of 
wood-spirit,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  oenanthic  acid  be 
heated,  methcenanthic  ether  GjHjOjOi^H^O  is  formed. 

As  vinoenanthic  ether  cannot  be  detected  in  the  fresh  juices  of 
vegetables,  it  is  probably  a  product  of  fermentation. 

CAOUTCHOUC. 

$1578.  Caoutchouc  is  contained  in  the  milky  juice  of  several 
vegetables,  where  it  exists  in  the  form  of  small  globules,  suspended 
in  an  aqneous  liquid,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fatty 

5 lobules  m  milk.  The  chief  importations  of  caoutchouc  are  from 
ava  and  South  America ;  and  it  is  obtained  from  the  siphonia 
eahueha  and  the  ficus  elastica.  The  milky  sap  of  these  trees  con- 
tarns  about  80  per  cent,  of  caoutchouc ;  and  when  left  to  itself,  the 
globules  of  caoutchouc  float  on  the  surface,  because  they  are  lighter 
Uian  water,  and  form  a  thick  cream  on  it;  which  separation  is  more 
easily  efiected  if  the  density  of  the  water  is  increased  by  sea-salt. 


/ 
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In  order  to  collect  the  caoatchouc,  deep  incisions  are  made  into 
the  base  of  the  tree  producing  it,  and  the  liquid  which  exudes  is  re- 
ceived in  earthen  vessels,  whence  it  is  transferred  into  bottles,  which, 
when  hermetically  sealed,  may  be  transported  and  preserved  for  a 
long  time  without  undergoing  any  change.  The  greater  part  of  the 
caoutchouc  found  in  commerce  is  in  the  shape  of  pears,  either  smooth 
or  covered  with  marks,  and  generally  of  a  brown  colour.  The  In- 
dians make  these  pears  by  spreading  successive  layers  of  the  milky 
juice,  which  they  coagulate  in  the  sun,  over  pyriform  clay  moulds ; 
and  when  the  caoutchouc  is  of  sufficient  thickness,  they  dip  the  mould 
in  water  to  soften  the  earth,  which  is  then  emptied  through  the 
mouth  of  the  caoutchouc  bottle.  The  brown  colour  is  owing  to  the 
deposition  of  the  smoke  during  its  desiccation  over  fire. 

Pure  caoutchouc  must  be  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  itself,  by 
mixing  it  with  4  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  allowing  it  to  rest 
for  24  hours,  when  the  globules  of  caoutchouc  float  on  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  cream.  This  cream  is  removed,  and  by  agitation  is 
suspended  with  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  of  which  the  density 
is  increased  by  a  small  quantity  of  sea-salt  and  chlorohydric  acid ; 
when,  after  some  time,  the  caoutchouc  again  collects  on  the  surface, 
and  is  again  removed  and  washed,  and  so  on,  untU  the  water  will  dis- 
solve no  more  of  it ;  after  which  the  substance  is  compressed  between 
paper  and  dried  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Caoutchouc, 
thus  prepared,  is  a  white,  elastic  substance,  of  the 'density  0.925, 
and  containing  87.2  of  carbon  and  12.8  of  hydrogen. 

All  the  useful  articles  of  caoutchouc,  now  so  extensively  applied  in 
the  arts,  are  manufactured  from  the  pyriform  substance,  by  very 
various  mechanical  processes,  the  description  of  which  would  be  out 
of  place.  The  elasticity  and  impermeability  of  caoutchouc  render 
it  valuable  for  many  purposes  in  surgery,  and  it  also  finds  frequent 
use  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  and  physicist.  It  has  recently 
been  used  for  covering  cloths  and  other  stuffs,  to  render  them  water 
and  air  tight. 

Caoutchouc  is  hard  at  a  low  temperature,  but  softens  readily  by 
heat,  and  at  77^  possesses  great  flexibility ;  while  it  melts  at  about 
248°,  and  then  forms  a  viscous  liquid,  which  does  not  recover  its 
original  condition  for  a  very  long  time.  If  it  be  further  heated, 
the  liquid  becomes  more  fluid,  and  remains  indefinitely  viscous  even 
after  cooling.  Melted  caoutchouc,  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of 
some  fatty  oil,  is  used  for  greasing  stopcocks.  It  burns  with  a 
brilliant  and  very  smoky  flame ;  and  by  heating  it  to  distillation,  it 
is  converted  into  several  essential  oils,  of  different  volatile  powers, 
and  which  are  themselves  modified  by  redistillation. 

Caoutchouc  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  although  boiling 
water  softens  it  and  causes  it  to  swell,  but  without  dissolving  it. 
Ether,  the  essential  oils,  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  on  the  contrary, 
dissolve  it  readily,  and  form  solutions,  which  deposit,  after  sponta- 
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neoiu  evaporation,  on  the  objects  to  which  they  have  been  applied, 
an  elastic  and  impervious  coating  of  caoutchouc* 

GUTTA-PEECHA. 

§1674.  A  substance  of  organic  origin  has  lately  been  found, 
closely  resembling  caoutchouc  in  its  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties, and  called  gtUtOrperchay  which  is  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
bands  to  drive  machinery,  and  several  purposes  which  require  great 
solidity  united  to  a  certain  degree  of  flexibility.  It  is  imported 
from  India  and  China,  and  is  probably  the  product  of  some  vegeta- 
ble, although  as  yet  we  have  no  accurate  account  of  its  origin. 

Gkitta-percha  is  of  a  grayish-white  colour,  of  a  consistence  resem- 
bling that  of  horn,  and  not  at  all  elastic ;  but  it  softens  and  be- 
comes more  elastic  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  its  original 
hardness  returning  after  cooling.  It  bums,  like  caoutchouc,  with 
a  brilliant  and  smoky  flame.  Water,  alcohol,  the  acid  or  alkaline 
liqaors,  exert  no  action  upon  it ;  but  ether  and  the  essential  oils 
fint  soften  and  then  dissolve  it.  Its  elementary  composition  differs 
bnt  slightly  from  caoutchouc,  for  87.8  of  carbon  and  12.2  of  hydro- 
gen have  been  found  in  it.f 


RESINS. 

S 1575.  The  name  of  resins  has  been  given  to  certain  solid  sub- 
stances, widely  spread  among  vegetables,  and  which  flow  copiously 
from  some  of  them  in  the  state  of  solution  in  the  essential  oil. 
Besins  are  solid,  non-volatile,  sometimes  colourless,  most  frequently 
of  a  yellow  or  brown  tinge ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  readily 

*TIm  discoreries  of  Goodyear  that  caoutchouc  may  be  modified  in  its  properties 
1w  Tariona  proeeases,  termed  vuleanrnng,  are  too  important  to  pass  oyer  in  utter 
a&noe.  Charles  Goodyear,  of  Connecticut,  United  States,  discorered,  by  years  of 
patient  and  laborious  experiment,  that  sulphur  heated  with  caoutchouc  produced 
what  he  termed  a  drying  effect  upon  the  latter,  rendering  it  more  elastic,  incapable 
of  beeoming  hard  by  frost,  insoluble  in  ether,  the  essential  oils,  &c.  By  a  series 
of  highly  ingenious  mechanical  processes,  the  new  fabric  was  made  to  imitate 
paper,  oTery  kind  of  leather,  and  yarious  kinds  of  dry  goods,  still,  howoyer,  re- 
Uuiing  more  or  less  of  the  original,  yaluable  properties  of  the  rubber.  His  more 
roeont  improyements  consist  in  imparting  to  caoutchouc  any  required  degree  of 
bardneas  between  its  usually  soft  state  and  the  hardness  and  elasticity  of  iyory, 
offoeted  by  an  expansion  of  his  sulphuriiing  process,  and  by  the  addition  of  mate- 
liala  to  the  caoutchouc.  By  this  discoyery  of  Goodyear,  and  through  his  enter- 
prifo  and  patient  perseyerance,  a  single  regetable  product  can  be  made  to  replace 
paper,  leather,  and  dry  goods,  but  with  greater  elasticity  and  durability,— to  re- 
plmoo  whalebone,  horn,  tortoise-shell,  horn,  and  iyory J.  C  B. 

f  Qatta-percha  is  similar  in  its  origin  and  composition  to  caoutchouc,  and  yet 
WMonta  yery  different  external  characters.  The  hardening  effect  produced  by 
Ooodyear'a  sulphuration  of  caoutchouc  seems  to  conyert  the  latter  into  a  substance 
footmbling  gutta-percha  in  its  properties,  and  enables  us  to  comphrehend  how  the 
nao  olaaa  of  plants  may  produce  substances  of  yery  different  external  properties. 
The  VMS  of  gutta-percha  are  rapidly  extending. — J,  C,  Jj. 
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in  absolute  alcohol,  which  frcaaently  deposits  them,  in  the  fonn  of 
crystals,  after  evaporation.  The  majority  of  resins  behave  like  weak 
acids,  and  form  definite  compounds  with  the  alkalies  and  with  other 
metallic  oxides.  We  shall  here  describe  only  the  resins  of  ter- 
pentine, which  have,  as  yet,  been  most  accurately  investigated. 

When  the  terpentine  which  exudes  from  the  pinu$  marititna  is 
distilled  with  water,  the  oil  of  terpentine  distils  with  the  water, 
while  a  substance  called  colophony  remains,  consisting  of  three  resinsi 
possessing  acid  properties,  and  to  which  the  name  otpimaricj  9ylvie^ 
and  pinic  add  have  been  given.  The  elementary  composition  of 
these  three  acids  is  exactly  the  same,  corresponding  to  tne  formnla 

Pimaric  acid  predominates  greatly  over  the  other  two  acid  resins, 
and  colophony  appears  sometimes  to  be  wholly  constituted  of  it. 
In  order  to  obtain  it,  powdered  colophony  is  treated  several  times 
with  a  mixture  of  5  or  6  parts  of  alcohol  and  1  part  of  ether,  when 
the  sylvic  and  pinic  acids  are  dissolved,  while  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pimaric  acid  remains  as  a  residue,  and  is  purified  by  being 
crystallized  repeatedly  from  boiling  alcohol.  Pimaric  acid  cussolvea 
very  readily  in  ether,  while  it  requires  10  parts  of  cold  and  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  alcohol  for  solution.  It  melts  at  about  257°, 
and  then  undergoes  an  isomeric  modification,  which  is  easily  recog- 
nisable by  dissolving  it  in  cold  alcohol,  of  which  it  then  only  requires 
1  part.  However,  this  modification  is  not  fixed,  since,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  pimaric  acid  is  regenerated,  with  its  original  proper- 
ties, in  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  depo- 
sited in  crystals. 

Crystallized  pimaric  acid  is  after  a  time  spontaneously  converted 
into  pinic  acid,  when  it  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  alcohol,  and 
does  not  assume  any  crystalline  form. 

By  distilling  pimaric  acid,  an  oleaginous  substance  is  condensed 
and  congeals  m  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  and  it  is  purified  by  dis- 
solving It  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of 
crystalline  lamellae.  This  substance  is  identical  with  sylvic  acid, 
of  which  we  mentioned  the  presence  in  colophony,  differing  from 
pimaric  acid  by  its  crystalline  form,  melting  at  nearly  the  same 
temperature  of  257°,  and  dissolving  in  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of 
alcohol. 

A  great  number  of  resins  are  found  in  commerce,  which  are 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  the  vegetable  from  which  they  are 
derived;  and  the  chemical  properties  of  all  of  them  are  analogous 
to  those  of  resins  of  terpentine. 

Resins  yield  by  distillation  very  complicated  products:  carburet- 
ted  hydrogens,  which  bum  with  a  brilliant  flame,  and  are  used  as 
illuminating  gases;  besides  essential  and  fixed  oils.  The  following 
products  have  been  separated : 
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Betinaphtha  Ci^H^,  an  oil  boiling  at  226.6''. 
ReHnyl  C„Hu,         "  «         802.0°. 

Retinole  C^K^j  isomeric  with  benzine,  boiling  at  464.0°. 
Setiiterinj  isomeric  with  naphthalin,  a  crystalline  substance  melt- 
ing at  149°,  and  boiling  at  617.0°. 


SULPHURETTED  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

§  1576.  Only  two  sulphuretted  essential  oils  are  as  yet  accurately 
known:  oil  of  mustard,  and  oil  of  garlic;  while  their  number  will, 
without  doubt,  be  greatly  increased  hereafter. 

OIL  OF  GARLIC  C,H.8. 

§  1577.  This  essential  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  cloves  of  garlic 
witii  water,  when  an  extremely  fetid  brown-coloured  oil  passes  over, 
which  is  decanted,  and,  after  distillation  in  a  salt-water  bath,  is  rec- 
tified over  potassium  until  it  is  no  longer  acted  on  by  this  metal. 
Oil  of  garlic  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  a  repulsive  odour,  less  dense 
than  water,  distilling  without  alteration,  and  presenting  the  formula 
CfHfS.  It  has  been  called  sulphide  of  allyly  because  it  has  been 
considered  as  a  compound  of  sulphur  with  a  carburetted  hydrogen 
CfHf,  or  allyh  This  oil  throws  down  precipitates  with  several 
metallic  solutions :  thus,  if  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  be  mixed 
with  an  equally  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury,  a 
white  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  purified  by  being  washed 
in  alcohol,  presents  the  formula  (HgS)2,C6H5S+(HgCl)2,CjHjCl. 
When  alcoholic  solutions  of  oil  of  garlic  and  bichloride  of  platinum 
are  mixed  together,  and  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  a  yellow 

5 precipitate  is  formed,  of  which  the  composition  corresponds  to  the 
brmula  8(PtSj,CjH^S)+PtCL,C6H5Cl.  When  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  oil  of  garlic  is  added  to  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  of  sulphide 
of  silver  is  obtained,  mixed  with  a  white  crystalline  compound, 
which  is  deposited  from  a  solution  in  boiling  water,  when  kept  in  the 
dark,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  white  crystals,  of  a  composition  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula  AgO,N05,GgH20,  which  may  be  considered 
aa  formed  by  the  combination  of  1  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  silver 
with  1  equivalent  of  oil  of  garlic,  the  equivalent  of  sulphur  in  the 
latter  having  been  replaced  by  1  equivalent  of  oxygen.  By 
treating  this  crystalline  substance  with  ammonia,  the  compound 
Cf H5O,  called  oxyde  of  allyl^  is  separated,  in  the  form  of  a  volatile, 
colourless  oil,  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  combines  directly  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  reproducing  the  crystalline  compound  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken. 
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OIL  OF  BLACK  MUSTARD  C.H^NS. 


§  1578.  This  oil  docs  not  exist  already  formed  in  mustard-Beed, 
but  is  developed  in  it,  in  the  presence  of  water,  bj  a  kind  of  fer- 
mentation taking  place  between  the  substances  contained  in  the 
seed,  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur.  The  fatty  oil  contained  in 
the  mustard-seed  is  extracted  by  means  of  a  press ;  when  the  cake 
being  moistened  with  water,  and  left  to  itself  for  scTcral  hours,  the 
seed,  at  first  inodorous,  soon  exhales  the  pungent  smell  of  mustard. 
It  is  then  distilled  with  water,  when  a  yellow  oil,  denser  than  water, 
passes  over  with  the  aqueous  vapours.  By  a  second  distillation 
with  water,  it  loses  colour  sensibly,  but  as  it  still  contains  foreign 
substances,  it  is  distilled  in  a  retort  furnished  with  a  thermometer, 
and  the  liquid  which  distills  below  293^  is  separated,  the  temper- 
ature being  arrested  at  this  point,  when  pure  oil  of  mustard  passes 
over. 

Oil  of  mustard  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  293^,  and  furnishing 
vapours  which  irritate  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  show  the  density  8.4, 
its  equivalent  CgHgNSj  corresponding  to  4  volumes  of  vapour.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water,  and  it 
exerts  no  rotatory  power.  Its  formula  CgH^NS,  may  be  written 
CjH5S,C2N,S,  which  constitutes  oil  of  garlic  C^H^S  and  sulphocya- 
nogen ;  and  in  fact,  the  constitution  of  oil  of  mustard  must  be  thus 
considered,  for  if  it  be  treated  with  monosulphide  of  potassium,  oil 
of  garlic  C^H^S  is  obtained  by  distillation,  while  the  liquid  contains 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  If  the  vapour  of  oil  of  mustard  be 
passed  over  a  mixture  of  lime  and  caustic  soda,  heated  to  248^, 
oxide  of  allyl  G^U^O  is  obtained,  and  the  residue  contains  sulpho- 
cyanides. 

§1579.  Oil  of  mustard  yields,  either  with  ammoniacal  gas  or 
with  liquid  ammonia,  a  crystallized  compound,  thiosinammin 
ChHj^NSjNHj,  which  is  a  true  alkaloid.  This  substance  being  re- 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  liquor,  when  bleached  by  animal 
black,  deposits,  by  evaporation,  the  thiosinammin,  in  the  form  of  pris- 
matic crystals,  of  a  brilliant  white  colour.  It  dissolves  in  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  forming  an  uncrystallizable  compound;  while,  by  adctin^ 
bichloride  of  platinum  to  the  solution,  a  yellow  crystalline  predpi- 
tate  is  formed,  of  which  the  formula  is  (CXNS»NH3),HCl+PtCly 
Thiosinammin  dissolves  also  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids, 
but  the  compounds  do  not  crystallize. 

When  heated  with  oxide  of  lead  or  mercury,  it  parts  wholly  with 
its  sulphur,  and  a  new  alkaloid  Cj^H^N,,  called  sinamminj  is  formed: 

C«H,NS,+NH3+2PbO«C,HeN,+2PbS+2HO. 

Powdered  thiosinammin  is  mixed  with  freshly  precipitated  and 
moist  hydrated  protoxide  of  lead,  and  is  heated  over  a  watcr-batb 
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until  the  filtered  liqnid  is  no  longer  blackened  by  the  addition  of 
potassa ;  after  which  it  is  heated  several  times  with  boiling  alcohol, 
to  dissolve  the  sinammin,  leaving,  after  evaporation,  a  syrupy  mass 
in  which  crystals  are  developed. 

Sinammin  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  but  forms  only  a  small 
nmnber  of  crystallizable  salts  and  its  chlorohydric  solution  yields, 
with  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  a  flaky  yellow  precipitate,  of  the 
formula  CjH^«2HCl+2PtCl^ 

If  oil  of  mustard  be  digested  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead, 
until  an  additional  quantity  of  the  oxide  ceases  to  turn  black,  and 
it  be  then  treated  with  boiling  water,  a  new  substance  Ci^Hi^NjO^ 
called  tinapolinj  is  dissolved,  which  also  possesses  basic  properties, 
the  reaction  from  which  it  arises  being  expressed  by  the  following 
equation: 

2CaH;NS,+6PbO+2HO=C,,Hi^A+4PbS+2(PbO,CO,). 

Synapolin  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  spangles  of  a 
ffrayish  lustre,  and  turns  litmus  blue,  while  its  solution  in  cnlorohy- 
ciric  acid  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  chloride  of  mercury. 

Myronic  Acid  and  Myro%in. 

§  1580.  Black  n;iustard-secd  contains  an  acid  substance,  myronic 
aeidj  combined  with  potassa,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  water  and 
a  peculiar  ferment,  called  myrosiny  also  contained  in  the  seed,  is 
converted  into  oil  of  mustard  by  a  peculiar  fermentation,  called 
iinapic  fermentation.  In  order  to  extract  the  myronatc  of  potassa, 
blacK  mustard-seed,  previously  freed  from  its  fatty  oil  by  pressure, 
18  heated  with  alcohol  to  185^ ;  when  the  ferment,  myrosin,  in  this 
way  coagulates  and  becomes  inactive.  The  substance  is  again  ex- 
pressed and  heated  with  tepid  water,  which  dissolves  the  myronato 
of  potassa ;  and  by  adding  alcohol  to  this  new  solution,  some  muci- 
lagmous  substances  arc  coagulated,  when  the  liquid,  after  evapora- 
tion, deposits  crystals  of  myronate  of  potassa. 

By  pouring  tartaric  acid  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  myronate 
of  potassa,  the  greater  part  of  the  potassa  is  precipitated,  and  a 
very  acid  liquor  remains,  which  leaves,  after  evaporation,  an  uncrys- 
tallizable  syrupy  substance.  The  composition  of  myronic  acid  is 
unknown. 

Myrosin  is  separated  by  exhausting  white  mustard-seed  with  cold 
water,  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  at  a  low  temperature,  and 
adding  alcohol,  which  precipitates  the  myrosin.  Myrosin  cannot  be 
extracted  from  black  mustard-seed,  because  it  forms  oil  of  mustard 
as  soon  as  it  is  moistened  with  water.  No  other  known  ferment 
can  be  substituted  for  myrosin  in  the  sinapic  fermentation. 

8o2 
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OF  SOME  IMPORTANT  PRODUCTS  WHICH  ARE  FORMED  DURING 
THE  DISTILLATION  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES. 

§  1581.  We  shall  include  in  this  chapter  some  important  sub- 
stances produced  by  the  distillation  of  organic  matter,  which  have 
not  yet  been,  with  certainty,  appended  to  any  great  series.  We 
shall  add  the  native  hydrocarburetted  essential  oils,  known  under 
the  name  of  navhtha  and  petroleunij  which  probably  arise  in  the  same 
maimer  &om  tne  bosom  of  the  earth. 

NAPHTHALIN  C.H,. 

§  1582.  This  remarkable  substance  is  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  ^eat  number  of  organic  substances  at  a  lugh  temperature,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it  being  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas  from  bituminous  coal.  Adulterated  with  an  oily 
substance  and  lampblack,  naphthalin  is  deposited  in  crystals  on  the 
sides  of  the  pipes  which  convey  the  gas  from  the  retorts ;  and  it 
must  be  removed,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
completely  choked ;  and  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  generally  extracted 
from  these  deposits.  The  most  simple  method  consists  in  employing 
the  process  described  (§  1527)  for  the  extraction  of  benzoic  acid,  by 
sublimation  from  the  resin  of  benzoin,  the  naphthalin  thus  obtained 
being  nearly  pure ;  and  to  make  it  perfectly  so,  it  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  is  again  deposited,  in  crystals,,  on  cooling. 

Naphthalin  crystallizes  in  beautiful  rhomboidal  laminaB,  of  a  white 
colour  and  greasy  lustre ;  has  a  peculiar,  very  persistent  odour ; 
melts  at  174.2°,  and  boils  at  413.6®,  the  density  of  its  vapour  being 
4.53,  and  its  equivalent  CjoHg  corresponding  to  4  volumes  of  vapour. 
Hot  water  dissolves  a  very  small  quantity  of  it,  for  water,  heated 
with  naphthalin,  becomes  slightly  cloudy  on  cooling.  Alcohol  dis- 
solves one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  it,  while  ether  and  the  essential 
oils  dissolve  it  more  freely. 

§  1583.  Chlorine  acts  readily  on  naphthalin,  which  first  becomes 
liquid  imder  its  action,  but  again  solidifies  if  it  be  prolonged.  If 
the  substance  be  then  expressed  between  tissue-paper  and  crystal- 
lized in  ether,  a  homogeneous  substance  of  the  formula  G2oH^,Gl4  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  1  equivalent 
of  naphthalin  and  4  equivalents  of  chlorine.  The  formula  of  the 
liquid  which  precedes  the  formation  of  this  crystalline  compound  is 
GjoHgyClj;  and  it  results  from  the  combination  of  1  equivalent  of 
naphthalin  with  2  equivalents  of  chlorine.  The  formula  of  the  crys- 
talline compound  may  be  written  G2qHqG12,2HG1,  being  considered 
as  a  compoimd  of  1  equivalent  of  bichlorinated  naphthalin  GjqH^CI, 
with  2  equivalents  of  chlorohydric  acid.  In  fact,  the  substance  is 
in  this  manner  decomposed  by  heat,  chlorohydric  acid  being  disen- 
gaged, while  bichlorinated  naphthalin  G^qH^G^  condenses  in  the  form 
of  a  colourless  liquid.     The  liquid  substance  G^gGl,  being  also 
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decomposed  bj  heat  into  chlorohjdric  acid,  and  into  monochlori- 
nated  naphthdin  CjoH^Cl;  its  formula  may  therefore  be  written 
C|oH,CI,HGl.  These  are  not  the  only  substances  which  may  be 
derived  from  naphthalin  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  since  a  great 
numbers  of  others  exist,  which  are  obtained  by  subjecting  the  first 
two  to  various  reagents,  or  by  causing  chlorine  to  act  on  the  pro- 
ducts they  yield  by  distillation.  We  shall  merely  indicate  the  for- 
mulsd  of  the  principal  of  these  substances : 

Naphthalin ^n^s' 

Monochlorinated  naphthalin CjoH^Gl, 

Bichlorinated  "  CjoH^Clj, 

Trichlorinated  "  C^H^Cl,, 

Quadrichlorinated     "  CjoH.Cl^, 

Sesquichlorinated     ^^  C^oHjCl^ 

Perchlorinated  "  CjoCi^. 

Vfiih  bromine  have  been  obtained 

Monobrominated  naphthalin G^oH^Br, 

Bibrominated  ^^  GsoH^r,, 

Tribrominated  "  C^H^Brj, 

Quadribrominated      ^^  GjoH^Br^. 

By  the  successive  action  of  bromine  and  chlorine, 

Bromobichlorinated  naphthalin G^oH^Br Gl,, 

Bibromobichlorinated     "  Gj^H^BraGl^ 

Bromotrichlorinated       "  Gj^H^BrGlj, 

Bibromotrichlorinated    "  Gj^jBrjClj. 

To  which  may  be  added  the  more  complex  groupings,  considered 
either  as  compounds  with  chlorine  or  bromine,  of  the  original  naph- 
thalin or  chlorinated  or  brominated  naphthalins,  or  as  chlorohydrates 
of  chlorinated  naphthalin,  from  which  two  ways  of  examining  them 
we  shall  write  their  formidse : 

C„H,G1,  or G„H,G1,HG1, 

C«H,G1«G1,  C„H,G1„HG1, 

C„H,Br„Gl,  G«,H,Br,Gl,HGl, 

C»H,Br„Br,  C^.Br^HBr. 

C«H8Cl4  G«n.G1^2HGl, 

C«H,G1,G1,        C„H,Gl3,2HGl, 

C»H,Br,Gl»Br, G„H^r,G1^2IIBr. 

S 1584.  Nitric  acid  reacts  readily  on  naphthalin  at  the  boiling 
point,  converting  it  rapidly  into  an  oil  which  solidifies  on  cooling, 
and  should  be  purified  by  several  crystallizations  in  alcohol.    Its 
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la  being  C^^^QfO^j  it  may  be  considered  as  naphthalin  in 
.  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  1  equiv.  of  the  ccnsipoimd 
By  continuing  the  action  of  the  nitric  add,  we  obtain  buc- 
velj 

Binitranaphthalin CjpHj(NOJ 

Trinitronaphthalin ^»^(^^i^ 

By  causing  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia  to  act  on  an  alcoholic  solu- 
>n  of  mononitronaphthalin  C^^QiO^^  an  organic  base  is  obtained, 
iphthalidam  G^oH^: 

C„H,(NO0+6(NH„2HS)=C„H^+4HO+6S+6(NH^HS). 

This  substance  cirstallizes  in  white  needles,  melting  at  86^,  and 
boiling  at  about  570^,  without  alteration,  which  combine  with  the 
acids  and  form  crystallizable  salts,  the  formula  of  the  chlorohvdrate 
being  CaoH;tf,HCl,  and  that  of  the  sulphate  fC,BftN,H0),80,. 

Under  the  same  circumstances,  binitronaphtnalin  Q^JjSO^  and 
the  trinitronaphthalin  C2oH5(N04)3,  yield  other  alkaloids  CjJcIgN,, 
C20H7N3. 

By  causing  nitric  acid  to  act  on  chlorinated  naphthalins,  there  re- 
sult either  substitutions  of  the  compound  NO4  for  hydrogen,  or  pro- 
ducts of  oxidation  in  which  the  molecule  of  naphthalin  is  modified 
by  the  substitution  of  oxygen  in  the  place  of  hydrogen;  and  in  this 
manner  haye  been  obtained 

Trichlorinated  linitronaphihalin CJ3.jSlj^0^ 

and  the  products  of  oxidation: G^fiXfi^O^ 

C»     CleO^O, 

C„H,C1 0^0^ 
C„H  C1,0»0.. 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  no  carburetted  hydrogen  are  more 
numerous  products  derived  than  from  naphthalin;  ?^ch  probably 
arises  from  the  fact  that  no  other  one  has  been  so  carefully  examined 
in  this  point  of  view. 

§  1585.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  acts  readily  on  naphthalin, 
and  yields  acid  compounds.  By  heating  naphthalin  to  about  194^ 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves  in  it,  and  forms  a 
syrupy  liquid,  generally  reddish,  which,  when  exposed  to  a  moist  air, 
sets  m  a  crystalline  mass,  readily  soluble  in  water,  producing  an  add 
liquid  which  forms,  with  carbonate  of  lead,  two  salts  unequally  so- 
luble in  alcohol.  The  acid  of  which  the  salt  of  lead  is  more  solnble 
in  alcohol  is  by  far  the  more  abundant,  and  has  been  called  mdphh 
naphthalic  actd;  the  general  formula  of  its  dried  salt  being  xlO, 
(CJiLSfiy)  The  other  acid  has  received  the  name  of  iulphenaph 
thic  acidj  but  its  composition  is  not  exactly  known. 

By  causing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  act  on  trichloiinatf 
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and  on  quadrichlorinated  naphthalin,  there  result  acids  perfectly 
analoffons  to  sulphonaphthalic  acid,  forming  salts  of  the  general 
formmae,  when  dried, 

R0,(C„H,C1^SA), 
RO,(C«n,Cl^SA)- 

Bj  substituting  anhydrous  sulphuric  for  monohjdrated  sulphuric 
add,  two  neutral  crystallizable  substances  are  obtained  in  addition 
to  the  same  acid  compounds:  Bulvhonaphthalin^  of  which  the  formula 
u  CiqH^SOj,  and  siUphonaphtnalidey  the  composition  of  which  ap- 
pears to  correspond  to  the  formula  C24Hjo,S02.  These  substances 
are  generally  accompanied  by  a  red  colouring  matter,  of  which  the 
composition  is  not  yet  exactly  known. 

Paraffin. 

§  1586.  A  small  quantity  of  this  substance  is  found  among  the 
products  of  distillation  of  bituminous  coals,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  organic  substances;  and  it  is  concentrated  in  the  sub- 
stances which  volatilize  last,  when  these  products  are  subjected 
to  redistillation.  In  order  to  extract  it,  the  substance  is  heated 
with   concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which   carbonizes  the  greater 

Grtion  of  the  substances  mixed  with  the  paraffin,  when,  if  the  liquid 
allowed  to  rest,  at  a  temperature  of  122°  or  140°,  the  pure  paraf- 
fin forms  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface,  which  solidifies  on  cooling. 
The  substance  is  expressed  several  times  between  tissue-paper, 
which  absorbs  the  oily  portions,  and  it  is  purified  by  solution  in 
boiling  alcohol,  or  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  whence  it  is 
deposited,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  spangles  of  a  greasy 
lustre. 

A  large  quantity  of  paraffin  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  wax  and  lime,  when  the  oily  product  which  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing, after  being  expressed  between  tissue-paper,  furnishes  pure  paraf- 
fin by  crvstallization  in  alcohol  or  in  ether. 

Paraffin  melts  at  116.6°  and  boils  at  about  700°,  while,  if  it  is 
not  carefully  heated,  a  portion  of  it  is  decomposed  and  yields  gaseous 
products.  It  is  distinguished  by  great  stability,  since  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°,  ordinary  nitric 
acid,  and  chlorine,  exert  no  action  upon  it,  to  which  property  it 
owes  its  name,  (from  parum  affinis.)  Paraffin  burns  in  the  air  with 
a  brilliant  flame,  and  very  good  candles  are  made  of  it.  100  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol  dissolve  about  3.5  of  it,  nearly  all  of  which  is  de- 
posited on  cooling. 

The  name  of  eupione  has  been  given  to  volatile  oils  obtained,  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  in  the  preparation  of  paraffin,  which  are 
mixtures  of  various  carburetted  hydrogens,  analogous  to  those  con- 
stituting petroleum. 
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PHENIC  ACID,  PHENOLE,  OR  CARBOLIC  ACID  CttH,0,HO. 

§  1587.  These  various  names  are  given  to  a  product  extracted 
from  coal-tar,  by  distilling  the  oily  part  of  the  tar  and  collecting 
separately  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  800^  and  400^. 
The  liquid  distilled  between  these  two  degrees  is  shaken  several 
times  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassay  to  which 
fragments  of  hydrate  of  potassa  are  added,  when  the  oil  ^sengagea 
a  disagreeable  odour,  and  sets  into  a  crrstalline  mass.  Water  being 
then  added,  and  the  whole  heated  to  Doiling,  the  liquid  separates 
into  two  layers :  a  light,  oily  layer,  which  is  removed,  and  a  heavier, 
aqueous  liquid,  whicn  is  treated  with  chlorohydric  acid.  The  oil 
which  is  thus  separated  by  rising  to  the  surface  is  decanted,  digested 
over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilled  several  times.  This  oil, 
which  is  phenic  acid,  and  becomes  solid  at  a  low  temperature,  is 
also  formed  in  the  distillation  of  salicylic  acid  with  lime,  and  in  that 
of  benzoin. 

Phenic  acid  constitutes,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  white  cirs- 
talline  compound,  melting  at  about  95.0^,  and  boiling  at  870.4^ ; 
of  the  density  1.065  at  64.4^ ;  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  dis- 
solving in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines  with 
potassa  to  a  crystalline  salt  K0,Gi2H^0,  and  forms  analogous  com- 
pounds with  baryta  and  lime.  It  reduces  several  metallic  salts,  par- 
ticularly the  salts  of  silver  and  mercury. 

Chlorine  acts  readily  on  phenic  acid,  and  the  following  phenio 
acids  have  thus  been  obtained: 

Bichlorinated CuH3Cl,0,H0, 

and       Trichlorinatcd CuH,Cl30,H0. 

Bromine  forms  analogous  products. 

Nitric  acid  also  acts  on  phenic  acid,  and  yields  successively 
binitrophenic  acid  Ci2H3(N04)20,HO,  and  trinitrophenic  acid  Ci^IJ^ 
(1^04)30, HO;  which  two  products  are  generally  prepared  by  at- 
tacking directly,  by  nitric  acid,  the  portion  of  oil  of  coal-tar  which 
distils  between  354^  and  374^,  when  a  very  energetic  reaction  ensues, 
furnishing  a  brown  mass,  which  is  washed  with  cold  water  and  dis- 
solved in  ammoniacal  water  heated  to  boiling.  The  liquid  deposits,  on 
cooling,  binitrophenate  of  ammonia,  which  is  to  be  purified  by  several 
crystallizations;  and  which,  by  decomposition  with  chlorohydric 
acid,  yields  binitrophenic  acid.  This  acid,  which  crystallizes  in 
right-angled  prisms,  with  a  rectangular  base,  and  of  a  slightly  yel- 
lowish colour,  is  suddenly  decomposed  by  heat.  It  dissolves  slightly 
in  boiling  water,  and  is  wholly  deposited  from  it  on  cooling,  wluJe 
alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  largely. 

Boiling  nitric  acid  acts  readily  on  binitrophenic  acid,  and  con- 
verts it  into  trinitrophenic  acid  CuH3(N04)30,HO,  which  has  b^n 
known  for  a  long  time  under  difierent  names ;  having  been  called 
Welter' 9  bitter^  nitrocarbonic  acidj  picric  add,  etc.    it  is  obtained 
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bj  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  most  diversified  organic  sub- 
stances, particnlarlj  on  nitrogenous  substances  of  animal  origin, 
such  as  silk,  fibrine,  and  animal  tissues.  Salicin  treated  with  nitric 
acid  yields  a  large  quantity  of  trinitrophenic  acid,  and  we  shall  see 
that  It  is  also  obtained  in  treating  indigo  by  the  same  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  brilliant  yellow  prisms,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
bat  largely  so  in  hot  water,  while  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it 
freely.  It  forms  yellow  crystallizable  salts  with  bases  which  detonate 
when  heated.  ' 

CREASOTE  C^H^Or 

5 1588.  A  liquid  substance,  called  creasotCj  and  possessing  some 
interest  in  being  used  to  allay  toothache,  is  extracted  from  wood-tar 
and  pyroligneous  acid,  by  a  long  and  complicated  process.  The 
wood-tar  is  distilled  until  a  pitchlike  mass  alone  remains,  when  the 
distilled  liquid  separates  in  the  receiver  into  three  layers,  the  lower 
of  which,  containing  the  creasote,  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
soda ;  after  which  the  supernatant  oil  is  decanted  and  again  dis- 
tilled ;  the  first  products,  which  are  lighter  than  water,  being  rejected, 
while  the  heavier  oil  is  collected  and  again  distilled.  This  oil  is 
then  shaken  several  times  with  a  weak  and  hot  solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  washed  until  it  gives  off  no  more  acid,  and  treated 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  density  1.12,  when  the  creasote 
leaves  the  oil,  and  dissolves  in  the  alkaline  liquid,  which  is  separated 
and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  to  oxidize  a  foreign  substance 
which  discolours  the  liquid.  Lastly,  the  solution,  after  being  satu- 
rated with  phosphoric  acid,  is  distilled,  when  the  creasote  volatilizes 
with  the  water  and  separates  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
layer. 

Creasote  is  a  colourless,  oleaginous  liquid,  of  a  penetrating  and 
disagreeable  odour  and  an  acrid  and  burning  taste ;  cauterizing  the 
organic  tisues,  coagulating  albumen,  and  preventing  the  putrefaction 
of  meat.  It  boils,  without  change,  at  about  390^,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms,  with  potassa  and 
soda,  crystalline  compounds,  from  which  acids  separate  it  without 
change ;  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  G^gllj^O^. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  creasote  is  used  in  medicine. 

NAPHTHA,  OR  PETROLEUM. 

5 1589.  In  many  countries,  odoriferous  oils  exude  from  the  ground, 
accompanied  generally  by  hot  or  cold  water,  and  sometimes  by 
combustible  gases ;  and  when  such  liquids  are  collected  in  natural 
or  artificial  reservoirs,  the  oil  floats  on  the  surface.  The  general 
name  oi  petroleum  is  given  to  these  oils,  the  nature  of  which  is  evi- 
dently very  diversified,  for  some  of  them  distil  wholly  without 
change,  while  others  leave  a  considerable  residue  of  fixed  oil,  which 
18  decomposed  by  heat.     The  most  abundant  springs  of  petroleum 
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are  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Baku  in  Persia,  where  jets  of  com- 
bustible gas,  copious  enough  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  use  it  for 
cooking  their  food,  issue  simultaneously  &om  fissures  in  the  ground; 
and  some  springs  of  petroleum  are  also  found  at  Amiano,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Parma.  Petroleum  is  purified  by  distillation  with  water, 
and  the  product  is  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  ail  ofnaphthaj 
or  oil  of  petroleum. 

Oil  of  naphtha,  which  presents  the  density  of  about  0.84,  and  gives 
a  peculiar  odour,  contains  no  oxygen,  and  appears  to  be  formed  by 
the  mixture  of  several  carburetted  hydrogens.  If  it  be  distilled  in  a 
retort  furnished  with  a  thermometer,  ebullition  is  found  to  com- 
mence when  the  thermometer  marks  250°  to  284°,  whUe  the  temper- 
ature gradually  rises,  and  the  last  portions  do  not  distil  below  570°. 
If  the  products  of  distillation  be  collected  separately,  the  most  yola- 
tile  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  194°,  after  which  numerous  products 
pass  over,  boiling  at  higher  and  higher  temperatures,  while  it  has 
hitherto  been  impossible  to  separate  a  liquid  presenting  a  constant 
boiling  point,  mixtures  only  having  been  obtained.  The  composition 
of  the  most  volatile  products  correspond  approximately  to  the  formula 
GH,  and  they  are  isomeric  with  olefiant  gas,  while  the  less  volatile 
products  contain  less  hydrogen. 

The  essential  oils  wmch  form  petroleum  are  remarkable  for  their 
resistance  to  chemical  agents,  since  they  are  scarcely  afiected  by 
concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ;  and  they  are  used  in  toe 
laboratory  for  the  preservation  of  potassium,  (§  426.) 
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§  1590.  The  name  of  fats  is  commonly  assigned  to  substances  of 
organic  origin,  liquid  or  solid,  but  melting  at  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture, which,  when  spread  in  a  liquid  state  on  paper,  render  it  trans- 
lucent, and  make  permanent  stains  on  it,  known  by  the  name  of  grease- 
spots  ;  while  the  chemist  defines  fats  by  certain  chemical  properties, 
and,  particularly,  by  their  manner  of  composition,  as  shall  subse- 
quently be  shown. 

Fatty  substances  are  found  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  and  seem  to  be  identical  in  both;  which  has  led  some 
physiologists  to  the  opinion  that  animals  merely  assimilate  to  them- 
selves those  which  exist  in  vegetables,  without  their  undergoing  any 
chemical  change.  Although  we  shall  reserve  for  the  close  of  this  work 
the  study  of  the  principal  substances  constituting  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, we  shall  not,  in  this  place,  separate  the  fatty  substances  of 
the  two  kingdoms. 

Vegetable  fats  are  generally  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
while  several  of  them  coagulate  and  solidify,  more  or  less  perfecUyi 
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at  a  low  temperature.  They  are  completely  liqnid  only  at  a  high 
heaty  and  at  the  ordinary  temperature  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
viscidity,  called  an  oily  consistence.  The  fat  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals is  solid,  its  firmness  varying  according  to  the  position  it  occu- 
pies in  the  body  of  the  animal ;  while  that  of  fishes  and  cold-blooded 
animals  in  general  is  fluid. 

In  plants,  fat  is  found  chiefly  in  the  seeds  and  pericarp  of  the 
fmit,  in  the  form  of  small  drops  which  fill  peculiar  cells,  and  also 
exists  in  the  shape  of  a  waxlike  substance  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  and  bark.  The  proportion  existing  in  seeds  is  often  very 
considerable :  thus,  flaxseed  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  oil,  and 
rapeseed  35  to  40,  while  the  seed  of  ricinua  communis^  which  fur- 
nishes castor-oil,  contains  as  much  as  60.  The  oil  is  generally  ex- 
tracted merely  by  expressing  the  seeds,  but  in  order  to  render  it 
more  fluid  they  are  heated,  and  then  compressed  between  hot  plates. 
When  the  proportion  of  oil  is  smaller,  fermentation  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  organic  substances 
and  in  order  to  break  up  the  fruit.  Lastly,  in  the  laboratory,  sol- 
vents are  sometimes  used,  chiefly  ether,  which  is  then  driven  off  by 
evaporation. 

Animal  fat  may  be  obtained  either  mechanically  or  by  the  action 
of  heat.  In  order  to  purify  it  in  the  laboratory,  it  is  generally  dis- 
solved in  ether;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  liquid  can  also 
dissolve  some  of  the  foreign  substances  mixed  with  the  fat.  The 
melting  point  of  fat  varies  from  23^  to  140^,  while  at  temperatures 
above  480®  they  yield  copious  and  very  acrid  fumes,  but  do  not 
distil  without  alteration,  whence  they  are  called  fixed  oils.  At  an 
intense  heat  they  are  wholly  decomposed,  and  produce  gases  of 
great  illuminating  power. 

§  1591.  Oils  generally  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  but  in  very 
various  proportions ;  and  while  some  absorb  but  small  quantities  of 
it  without  sensibly  changing  in  appearance,  merely  acquiring  a  dis- 
agreeable smell,  when  they  are  said  to  become  rancid^  others  absorb 
larger  proportions  of  oxygen,  become  covered  with  a  coating  of  a 
resmous  appearance,  and  are  finally  completely  solidified;  and  these 
are  called  drying-oiUy  the  only  ones  which  can  be  used  in  painting. 
Linseed,  nut,  hemp,  poppy,  and  castor-oil  are  drying-oils,  while 
aome  fish-oils  appear  to  possess  the  same  property.  The  fat  of 
warm-blooded  animals,  the  oil  of  almonds,  olive-oil,  rapcseed-oil,  &c. 
are  not  drying-oils. 

The  chemical  action  which  produces  the  solidification  of  drying- 
oila  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  simple  combination  with  oxygen ;  as 
in  the  case  with  linseed-oil,  which  absorbs  large  quantities  of  oxy- 
gen without  disengaging  any  gas ;  but  more  frequently  carbonic  acid, 
and  sometimes  hydrogen,  is  evolved.  Absorption  goes  on  slowly  at 
fixBty  but  subsequently  becomes  more  rapid,  especially  when  the  oil 
18  spread  over  a  large  surface  or  on  porous  bodies.  Drying-oils 
Vol.  VL-^  H 
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dry  more  quickly  when  they  have  been  preyioudy  boiled  with 
litnarge  or  peroxide  of  manganese ;  in  which  case  tnej  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  these  metallic  oxides  in  solution. 

§  1592.  The  greater  part  of  animal  fats  is  formed  of  seyeral 
proximate  principles  united  in  indefinite  proportions ;  and  of  which 
chemists  have  distinguished  only  three :  steariiij  margarine  and  okm» 
These  principles  behave,  in  chemical  reactions,  like  compounds  of 
the  same  substance,  glycerin,  with  a  fatty  acid,  peculiar  to  each  of 
these  principles.  Stearin  and  margarin,  to  which  beef  and  mutton 
fat  owe  their  solidity,  are  converted  into  glycerin,  and  two  fatty  acids, 
which  are  stearic  acid  for  stearin,  and  margaric  aeid  for  margarin ; 
while  olein,  to  which  fats  owe  their  oleaginous  character,  is  trans- 
formed into  glycerin  and  oleic  acid.  In  several  fatty  substances, 
such  as  butter,  we  find,  in  addition,  small  quantities  of  peculiar 
fatty  matters,  called  bvtyrin,  caprin,  and  caproin,  which  may  be 
considered  as  compounds  of  glycerin  with  volatile  acids,  differing  in 
each  of  these  substances,  and  which  have  been  called  buturie^  eaprie^ 
and  caproic  acids.  We  have  shown  that  butyric  acid  is  formed  in 
a  peculiar  fermentation  of  sugar;  and  it  will  now  soon  be  seen  that 
the  same  acid  arises,  as  also  capric  and  caproic  acids,  firom  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  stearin,  margarin,  and  olein.  The  fat  of  the 
goat  contains,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  immediate  principles,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  fat,  called  hircitij  which  behaves  like  a 
compound  of  glycerin  and  a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  hircic  acid.  Lastly, 
another  fatty  substance  is  found  in  fish-oils,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  compound  of  glycerin  and  a  peculiar  acid,  called  phocenicj  ap- 
pearing to  be  identical  with  valerianic  acid. 

A  peculiar  fat  substance  is  extracted  from  the  head  of  the  sperm 
whale,  called  spermaceti,  the  constitution  of  which  is  very  different 
from  that  of  otoer  animal  fatB,  since  it  does  not  contain  glycerin,  but 
in  its  stead  another  neutral  substance,  called  ethal;  wmle  the  fat 
acid  which  is  combined  with  the  ethal  has  received  the  name  of 
ethalic  add. 

Lastly,  the  various  kinds  of  wax,  which  should  be  classed  among 
the  fats,  from  the  definition  given  of  the  latter,  (§  1590,)  differ  com- 
pletely from  it  in  their  chemical  composition,  as  shall  presently  be 
shown. 

§  1593.  Stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic  acids  are  weak  acids,  which 
are  displaced  from  their  compounds  by  a  majority  of  the  other 
acids ;  and  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  m  alcohol,  and 
very  feebly  in  ether.  They  are  less  easily  melted  than  the  proxi- 
mate fatty  principles  which  produced  them,  and  they  do  not  distil 
without  alteration  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
They  are  then  decomposed  at  a  temperature  above  670^,  yielding 
very  complicated  products ;  but  they  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  be- 
cause the  distillation  is  then  effected  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

§  1594.  The  chemical  operations  by  which  natural  fat  snbstanoea 
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are  oonverted  into  glycerin  and  fat  acids  are  known  by  the  general 
name  of  icqHmiJieation.  They  are  various ;  and  the  saponification 
of  fats  may  be  effected  either  by  alkalies  or  by  powerful  acids,  or 
by  the  action  of  heat  alone. 

ff  fats  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  570°,  in  an  apparatus  tra- 
Tersed  by  a  current  of  steam,  under  a  pressure  inferior  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  glycerin  is  converted  into  several  products 
Bolnble  in  water ;  while  the  fat  acids,  set  free,  distil  without  altera- 
tion ;  thus  furnishing  an  example  of  saponification  by  heat  alone. 

The  action  of  hot  alkaline  lixivi»  decomposes  fats  and  oils  into 
glycerin,  which  dissolves  in  the  aqueous  liquid,  and  into  fat  acids, 
which  combine  with  the  alkali  and  form  salts,  commonly  called 
9oap9j  which  are  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  liquor,  but  readily  dissolve 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  This  operation,  called  saponifi- 
cation hjf  haseSj  may  be  effected  not  only  by  alkaline  bases,  such 
as  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  but  also  by  other  metallic  oxides 
which  possess  powerful  basic  properties,  such  as  baryta,  strontia, 
lime,  and  the  protoxides  of  lead  and  zinc.  The  other  metallic  oxides 
no  longer  produce  the  saponification  of  fats,  that  is,  their  decom- 
position into  glycerin  and  fat  acids ;  while  they  may  combine  with  the 
isolated  fat  acids  and  form  insoluble  soaps.  Water  is  generated 
daring  saponification,  for  the  united  weight  of  the  glycerin  and  fat 
acids  IS  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  original  fat.  The  neutral 
alkaline  carbonates  can  also  effect  the  saponification  of  fats,  in 
which  case  they  part  with  one-half  of  their  alkali,  which  produces 
saponification,  while  the  other  half  retains  all  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  shape  of  bicarbonate ;  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged  only  if 
heat  is  applied,  because  the  bicarbonate  is  then  decomposed. 

Powerful  acids,  such  as  sulphuric,  also  effect  the  saponification 
of  fats ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  acid  be  not  very  great,  the  fat  acid 
18  isolated,  the  glycerin  combining  with  the  animal  acid  to  form  a 
compound  acid.  If  the  weight  of  the  mineral  acid  exceed  the  half 
of  that  of  the  fat  acid,  it  often  combines  with  the  latter,  producing 
mtlphoglifcericj  sulphostearicy  sulphomargaricy  and  %ulpholeic  acids. 
Smaller  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  are  however  sometimes  used  to 
purify  the  oils  intended  for  burning  in  lamps,  in  which  case  the  acid 
selects  the  foreign  substances  more  easily  acted  on,  contained  in  the 
<u]s,  dissolving  tnem,  and  effecting  only  an  insensible  saponification. 

§  1595.  No  fatty  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  which  does  not 
even  moisten  them;  while  they  are  somewhat  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  ether  and  the  essential  oils  dissolving  them 
much  more  freely.  The  liquid  fats  are  the  best  solvents  of  solid 
fats.  We  have  seen  that  natural  fats  are  rarely  simple,  nearly 
always  mixtures  or  indefinite  compounds  of  various  different  fatty 
sabstances,  which  are  separated  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
When  the  fat  is  solid,  it  is  sufficient  to  melt  it,  and  allow  it  to  cool 
slowly,  to  observe  in  it  the  forming  of  solid  lumps,  the  nature  of 
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which  diffdrs  from  the  liquid  part.  So  again,  certain  fatty  oils, 
olive-oil,  for  example,  deposits,  by  slow  cooling,  more  or  less  copious 
flocculi,  which  differ  from  the  liquid  portion ;  and  by  expressing 
these  solidified  portions  between  tissue-paper,  a  large  quantity  of 
interstitial  liquid  oil  can  be  separated,  furnishing  a  mixture  of 
stearin  and  margarin,  adulterated  merely  with  a  small  quantity  of 
olein.  The  proportions  of  stearin  and  margarin  in  the  substances 
expressed  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  original  fats.  When 
they  are  yielded  by  mutton  or  beef  fat,  or  lard,  they  are  composed 
almost  wholly  of  stearin ;  while,  if  furnished  by  human  fat  or  olive- 
oil,  they  consist  chiefly  of  margarin.  These  suDStances  may  be  more 
perfectly  isolated  by  a  proper  use  of  solvents. 

The  immediate  fluid  constituent  of  animal  fats,  olein,  is  still  more 
difficult  to  isolate,  the  oil  which  flows  from  the  compression  of  such 
fats  being  olein  saturated  with  stearin  or  margarin.  The  most  fluid 
vegetable  oils  are  themselves  olein,  containing  more  or  less  stearin 
and  margarin  in  solution ;  and  by  cooling  them  gradually  and  de- 
canting the  fluid,  a  large  portion  of  the  solid  constituent  may  be 
separated ;  or  the  oil  may  also  be  shaken  with  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  olein  much  more  freely  than  the  stearin  and  margarin, 
ai^d  the  alcoholic  solution  may  be  evaporated:  but  all  these  pro- 
cesses never  effect  a  perfect  separation.  It  is  moreover  highly  pro- 
bable that  stearin,  margarin,  and  olein  are  not  merely  mixed  in  the 
majority  of  fats,  and  that  they  are  in  the  state  of  indefinite  com- 
pounds. 

Olein  does  not  appear  to  be  identical  in  the  various  vegetable  oils, 
since  several  chemical  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  it  differs  in 
the  drying  and  non-drying  oils.  If,  for  example,  a  non-drying  oil, 
such  as  olive-oil,  be  agitated  with  a  small  quantity  of  hyponitric 
acid,  or  with  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury,  which  contains 
hyponitric  acid,  the  oil  becomes  completely  solid  after  some  time, 
and  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  substance,  elaidin.  Drying-oils 
do  not  possess  this  property,  which  thus  furnishes  a  test,  applicable 
to  commercial  purposes,  of  the  purity  of  olive-oil,  which  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  other  vegetable  oils,  and  particularly  with 
poppy-oil. 

Fat  acids  which  are  capable  of  crystallization  may  be  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  since  they  at  the  same  time  form  a  great 
number  of  definite  compounds,  their  properties  and  chemical  com- 
position have  been  more  accurately  ascertained  than  those  of  the 
fats  which  furnish  them.  Nevertheless,  imcertainties  still  exist,  on 
account  of  the  very  high  value  of  their  chemical  equivalents ;  the 
smallest  errors  in  analyses  corresponding  to  1  or  several  equivalents 
of  simple  elements,  and  sufficing  to  change  the  formulae. 

We  shall  examine  only  the  most  important  and  most  common 
fatty  substances,  commencing  with  the  study  of  glycerin,  which  is 
an  essential  and  constant  principle  of  the  majority  of  these  substances. 
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Glycerin  C^jHyO^jHO. 

§  1596.  The  most  simple  method  of  preparing  glycerin  consists 
in  heating  fats  with  protoxide  of  lead,  in  the  presence  of  water, 
when  saponification  is  soon  effected,  an  insoluble  soap  of  lead  being 
formed,  while  the  glycerin  remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  subjected  to  a  current  of  sulf  hydric  gas,  which 
precipitates  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  dissolved  in  it  in  the 
state  of  sulphide ;  after  which  it  is  concentrated  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  the  evaporation  completed  in  vacuo. 

Glycerin,  dried  in  vacuo  at  212^,  is  a  syrupy,  colourless,  inodor- 
ous liquid,  tasting  like  sugar,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  de- 
rived its  name,  (yxvxv;,  sweet,)  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding 
very  complex  products ;  among  which  is  remarked  an  oily,  colourless, 
extremely  disagreeable-smelling  liquid,  called  acrolein^  and  present- 
ing the  formula  Cfifi^,  Oxidizing  substances,  such  as  ordinary 
nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, form  with  glycerin,  oxalic,  formic,  and  carbonic  acids.  Ghlorme 
and  bromine  act  on  glycerin,  and  form  chlorinated  and  brominated 
compounds,  which  can  only  be  expressed  in  equivalents  by  doubling 
the  ordinary  formula  of  glycerin,  that  is,  by  writing  it  G^^fi^ffiHOy 
which  furnishes, 

Original  glycerin C^^fi^^^^TlO^ 

Trichlorinated  "  ^^^uG^O^^ 

Tribrominated  "  C^JEL^Jirfi^^. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  decide  the  question,  owing  to  the  want  of  means 
of  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  chlorinated  and  brominated  sub- 
stances, inasmuch  as  they  do  not  crystallize. 

By  mixing  2  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  1  part  of 
glycerin,  combination  ensues,  nvith  elevation  of  temperature;  and 
by  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  for  some  time,  shaking  it  frequently, 
an  acid  compound,  %ulphoglyceric  acid,  is  produced,  which  forms 
soluble  salts  with  lime  and  oxide  of  lead ;  the  lime-salt  being  pre- 
pared by  adding  water  to  the  mixture,  saturating  it  with  chalk,  and 
filtering  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  lime.  The  liquor,  when  evaporated, 
yields  sulphoglycerato  of  lime,  of  which  the  formula,  when  it  is 
dried  at  248°  in  vacuo,  is  CaO(CeIl705,2S03),  and  which  dissolves 
in  one-half  of  its  weight  in  water,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Glycerin  also  becomes  heated  when  it  is  mixed  with  anhydrous 
or  hydrated  phosphoric  acid;  aphosphoglyceric  acid,  which  dissolves 
in  water,  beins  formed.  By  saturating  the  liquid  with  carbonate 
of  baryta,  and  lastly  by  caustic  baryta,  the  free  phosphoric  acid  is 
precipitated  in  the  state  of  phosphate  of  baryta,  while  the  liquid 
contains  photphoglycerate  of  baryta,  which  is  separated  by  evapora- 
Z,jl2  44 
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lion.     The  formula  of  this  salt,  dried  at  284^  is  SB9kOy{0fi,Og, 

^^^} 
Phosphoglyceric  acid  has  been  found  ready  formed  in  the  yolk 

of  eggs. 

Sulphoglyceric  and  phosphoglycerio  acids  yield  a  large  quantity 

of  acrolein  when  they  are  decomposed  by  heat;  which  is,  in  fact,  the 

best  method  of  preparing  this  substance. 

Stearin  and  Stearic  Acid. 

§  1597.  The  most  efficient  method  of  isolating  stearin  consists  in 
melting  tallow  with  oil  of  terpentine,  when  the  oil,  after  being  de- 
canted, deposits  a  solid  substance  on  cooling,  which  is  subjected  to 
pressure  between  the  folds  of  tissue-paper  in  a  press.  After  being 
similarly  treated  several  times,  it  is  dissolyed  in  ether,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  heat,  when  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  again  deposited 
on  cooling.  The  stearin  thus  obtained  is  considered  as  pure. 
Chemical  analysis,  added  to  the  knowledge  of  its  products  of  sapo- 
nification, have  assigned  to  stearin  the  formula  Ci^H^^Oi^  which  is 
more  properly  written  {C^B^0^+K0)y2CfJI^0y 

Stearin  is  therefore  admitted  to  be  an  acid  compound,  analogous 
to  sulphovinic  acid  (C4H0O,H())2SO3,  and  formed  by  the  combination 
of  2  equiv.  of  stearic  acid  C^H^Of  with  1  equiy.  of  glycerin  and  1 
equiv.  of  water. 

Stearin  crystallized  in  ether  forms  small  white  lamellss,  of  a 
pearly  lustre,  melting  at  from  140^  to  144^,  and  setting,  on  cooling, 
into  a  white  opake  mass,  presenting  no  appearance  of  crystalliza- 
tion. It  is  completely  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  8  parts 
of  boiling  alcohol,  separating  from  it  almost  entirely  on  cooling; 
while  ether  dissolves  a  large  proportion  of  it  at  the  boiUng  point,  \mt 
when  cooled  only  retains  about  ^. 

§  1598.  Stearic  acid  is  an  important  article  of  commerce,  of  which 
candles,  called  stearic  candles^  are  made.  It  is  prepared  by  sapo- 
nifying beef  or  mutton  suet  by  lime :  500  kilog.  of  suet  and  800 
litres  of  water  are  placed  in  a  wooden  vat,  holding  2000  litres,  and 
lined  with  lead,  and  heated  by  steam  conveyed  directly  into  the  vat 
by  means  of  a  circular  tube  pierced  with  holes;  and  when  the  suet 
is  melted,  about  600  litres  of  a  solution  of  lime,  containing  60  kilog. 
of  quicklime,  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  continually  stirred.  After 
6  or  7  hours,  the  saponification  is  terminated,  and  the  soap  of  lime 
has  formed  a  consistent  mass,  which  becomes  very  hard  on  cooline. 
It  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  water,  in  vats  similar  to  the  first,  and  heated  by  steam, 
when  the  fatty  acids,  set  free,  form  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of 
the  acid  liquids. 

The  melted  fat  is  decanted,  and  washed  several  times,  while  hot, 
with  water  charged  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  fresh  water; 
and  it  is  finally  run  into  tin  moulds,  forming  cakes  of  8  or  4  kilogs. 
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in  weight.  This  mass,  which  is  still  a  mixture  of  stearic,  margaric, 
and  otoic  adds,  is  fibrst  powerfully  compressed  when  cold,  in  order 
to  express  the  greater  part  of  the  oleic  acid,  and  then  at  a  tempera- 
tore  of  90^  or  100^,  to  drive  out  the  remainder.  The  oleic  acid  thus 
expressed  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  contains  nearly  all  the 
margaric,  besides  a  certain  quantity  of  stearic  acid.  The  cakes 
remaining  after  this  compression  are  again  melted,  in  contact  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  last  traces  of 
lime  from  the  fatty  substance;  after  which  it  is  freed  from  the  ad- 
hering acid  by  washing  it  in  boiling  water.  It  is  then  poured  into 
moulos,  where  it  becomes  solid,  and  is  thus  brought  into  commerce 
as  refined  stearic  acid,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

§  1599.  Large  quantities  of  solid  fat  acids  are  now  prepared  for 
the  manufacture  of  stearic  candles  by  a  very  ingenious  process,  in 
which  saponification  by  sulphuric  acid  is  combined  with  distillation 
of  the  fat  acids,  in  intensely  heated  steam,  having  but  little  tension. 
This  process  enables  the  use  of  fats  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  most 
inferior  qualities. 

The  fats,  placed  in  boilers  heated  by  steam,  are  first  treated  with 
a  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  varies  from  6  to  15 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fat.  The  temperature 
being  raised  to  21^^,  and  kept  at  that  point  for  15  or  20  hours, 
under  constant  stirring,  the  fat  acids  are  set  free,  and  the  glycerin 
18  almost  wholly  converted  into  sulphoglyceric  acid ;  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  foreign  substances  are  destroyed  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  yielding  carbonaceous  residues  and  products  soluble  in  water. 
The  fat  acids  are  washed  with  water,  and  then  placed  in  a  dbtilling 
apparatus,  through  which  steam  heated  to  about  600^  is  passed, 
with  an  elastic  force  inferior  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the 
fat  acids  distil  with  the  water,  and  by  pressure  can  be  brought  into 
a  state  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

§  1600.  Very  pure  stearic  acid  may  be  obtained,  for  laboratory 
purposes,  by  crystallizing  the  stearic  acid  of  commerce  several  times 
in  boiling  alcohol. 

Stearic  acid  yields,  by  slow  cooling,  beautiful  and  pearly  crystals, 
melting  at  158^,  and  at  a  temperature  of  570^  giving  off  vapour 
without  alteration.  It  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo,  and  is  completely 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  formula  of  crvstallized  stearic  acid  is  CfgH^O;,  which  should  be 
written  C0gH0sO5,2HO,  since  2  equiv.  of  a  base  may  be  substituted 
for  2  equiv.  of  water;  showing  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  bibasic  acid. 

The  acid  forms  two  salts  with  potassa:  bipotassic  stearate  2K0, 
CjgH^Oj,  and  monopotassic  stearate  (K0+H0),C^HL05.*  The 
former  is  obtained  by  treating  stearic  acid  with  an  equ^  weight  of 

*  These  salts  would  with  more  propriety  be  called  basic  and  neutral  stearates 
of  potassa. — W,  L.  F, 
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The  best  method  of  preparing  margario  add  consists  in  saponify- 
ing human  fat  or  olive-oil  by  potassa,  and  pouring  acetate  of  lead 
into  the  solution,  which  yields  a  precipitate  of  mar^arate  and  oleate 
of  lead.  The  precipitate  being  treated  several  tmies  with  ether, 
which  completely  dissolves  the  oleate  of  lead,  and  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  margarate,  the  remaining  margarate  of  lead  is  decom- 
posed by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  margaric  acid  arising  from  it  is 
purified  by  crystallization  in  alcohol.  In  its  physical  properties, 
margaric  closely  resembles  stearic  acid,  but  it  melts  at  a  lower 
temperature,  viz.  at  140^.  It  forms  two  salts  with  potassa :  the 
bipotasMte  margarate  2KO,C08H0qO0,  and  the  manopotassic  marga- 
rate (KO+HO),C^H0qO^  ;  which  are  formed  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  corresponding  stearates,  and  nearly  resemble  them. 

OUie  Acid  C^Rsfij^RO. 

§1602.  In  order  to  separate  this  acid,  oils  very  rich  in  olein,  such 
as  olive-oil  and  oil  of  almonds,  are  saponified  by  potassa ;  when  the 
soap  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid,  and  the  fatty  acids  which  separ 
rate  are  decanted.  The  latter  are  digested  in  a  water-bath  with 
one-half  of  their  weight  of  finely-powdered  oxide  of  lead,  thus  form- 
ing a  soap  of  lead,  consisting  of  both  the  oleate  and  the  margarate. 
This  soap  is  digested  for  24  hours  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  oleate,  and  the  etherial  liquor  being  evapo- 
rated, the  oleate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  chlorohydric  acid.  The 
oleic  acid  thus  obtained  is,  however,  not  pure,  and  must  be  redis- 
solved  in  ammonia,  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  oleate 
of  baryta  must  be  purified  by  several  crystallizations  in  boiling  alco- 
hol. Lastly,  the  oleate  of  baryta  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid, 
operating  in  a  bottle  perfectly  fitted  and  well  corked,  to  prevent  the 
oleic  acid  from  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Oleic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  solidifying  below  53.6°,  and 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essen- 
tial oils.  It  does  not  redden  litmus,  even  when  dissolved  in  alcohol; 
and  it  readily  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air.  The  formula  C30H3O3, 
HO,  which  has  generally  been  assigned  to  this  acid,  should  probably 
be  doubled  and  written  07,11^0^,2110,  in  which  latter  case  the  acid 
would  be  considered  as  bibasic.  Oleic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
but  may  nevertheless  be  distilled  in  vacuo.  The  products  of  its 
decomposition  are  very  various ;  and  a  fatty  acid,  called  sebiunc^ 
which  characterizes  oleic  acid  under  these  circumstances,  is  remarked 
among  them.  Treated  with  nitrous  acid,  oleic  acid  is  easily  trans- 
formed into  an  isomeric  modification,  elaidic  acid,  which  sets  into  a 
crystalline  mass,  and  which  shows  a  very  strong  acid  reaction.  It 
dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  partly  from  it,  on  cooling, 
in  large  crystalline  lamellae,  which  melt  only  at  111.2°.  7^  of  m- 
trous  acid  will  effect  the  transformation  of  oleic  acid,  but  it  rapidly 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  used.    Elaidic  acid 
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oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air,  particularly  if  it  be  heated  to  140^  or 
160°. 

The  alkaline  oleates  are  readily  formed  by  dissolving  oleic  acid 
in  alkaline  lixivise,  or  by  treating  the  alkaline  carbonates  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  oleic  acid ;  other  metallic  oleates  being  prerared 
by  double  decomposition.  The  formula  of  oleate  of  banrta  is  JBaO, 
C^Kgfiy  A  large  quantity  of  water  decomposes  the  alkaLne  oleates, 
salts  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  base  being  deposited ;  which 
decomposition  is  however  less  readily  effected  than  in  the  stearates 
and  margarates. 

ACTION  OP  SULPHUBIC  ACD)  ON  THE  NATURAL  FATS. 

§  1603.  When  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  act  on  stearin,  the  latter 
is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  when  in  contact  with  the 
hydrated  alkalies;  stearic  acid  being  set  free,  and  the  glycerin 
combining  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphoglyceric  acid.  It 
is  as  yet  unknown  what  reaction  sulphuric  acid  exerts  on  margarin 
or  on  olein  when  isolated ;  the  reaction  on  the  natural  fats,  which 
are  mixtures  or  compounds  of  these  two  substances,  and  particularly 
on  olive-oil,  having  hitherto  only  been  studied. 

When  oUve-oil  is  treated  with  one-half  of  its  weight  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  by  placing  the  bottle  containing  the  hir o  sub- 
stances in  a  refrigerating  mixture,  in  order  to  prevent  an  elevation 
of  temperature,  a  homogeneous  liquid  of  a  viscous  consistence  is 
formed,  composed  of  sulphoglyceric  acid  and  two  new  compound 
acids,  called  sulphomargaric  and  sulpJiokic.  By  adding  a  great 
excess  of  cold  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphomargaric  and  sulpholeic 
acids  are  separated  from  the  sulphoglyceric  acid,  which  remains  in 
solution,  while  they  form  an  oily  coating  on  the  surface,  which  is 
removed  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  free  it  from 
the  sulphuric  acid.  These  acids  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  form  well-defined  salts.  Their  aqueous  solution  decom- 
poses spontaneously  in  the  cold,  and  more  rapidly  at  the  boiling 
point,  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  new  fat  acids,  which  appear  to  differ 
from  margaric  and  oleic  acids  only  by  the  addition  of  1  or  more 
equivalents  of  water.  Margarin  yields  the  three  acids,  metafnar- 
garicy  hydromargaricy  and  hydromargaritie ;  while  oleic  acid  fur- 
nishes but  two,  metoleic  and  hydroUic  acids.  The  three  acids 
derived  from  margarin  are  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  meta- 
margaric  acid  melting  at  122°,  hydromargaric  at  140°,  and  hydro- 
margaritie at  154°;  while  metoleic  and  hydroleic  acids  are  oily 
liquids.  All  the  new  fat  acids,  being  insoluble  in  water,  are  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Metoleic  and  hydroleic  acids,  carefully  heated  in  a  retort,  are 
decomposed,  and  cfisengage  pure  carbonic  acid,  while,  together  with 
some  empyreumatic  substances,  an  oily  liquid,  composed  of  two  iso- 
meric carburetted  hydrogens,  presenting  the  composition  of  olefiant 
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gaSy  condense  in  the  receiver,  and  may  be  separated  by  distillation 
at  different  temperatures.  The  first,  oleen^  boils  at  131°,  has  a 
disagreeable  ana  penetrating  odour,  and  the  density  of  its  vapour 
has  Deen  found  to  be  2.87,  while  its  formula  is  GiJlI^  which  is 
represented  by  4  volumes  of  vapour.  The  second  compound,  elaeny 
the  formula  of  which  appears  to  bo  Ciglli,,  boils  at  230°. 

ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID  ON  STEARIC,  MARQARIC,  AND  OLEIC  ACIDS. 

§  1604.  Nitric  acid  reacts  energetically  on  the  fat  acids,  forming 
with  them  very  complicated  products,  among  which  are  some  new 
and  highly  interesting  acids.  Since  during  the  first  periods  of  the 
reaction  of  nitric  on  stearic  acid  the  latter  is  converted  into  margaric 
acid,  the  products  afforded  by  margaric  and  oleic  acids  only  remain 
to  be  described.  The  ultimate  products  of  the  reaction  are  very 
complicated,  and  may  be  divided  mto  two  classes :  the  volatile  acids 
which  condense  in  the  receiver,  and  the  fixed  or  slightly  volatile 
adds  which  remain  in  the  retort.  We  shall  here  enumerate  them 
with  their  formula,  in  order  that  the  curious  relation  between  them 
may  be  more  easily  seen.  The  fourth  column  contains  the  carbu- 
retted  hydrogens  from  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived 
by  substitution. 

VolatUe  Adda. 


Formic 

acid  ... 

...  CjHjO^ 

Acetic 

(( 

...  C4II4O4 

Acetonic 

a 

...  C,II,0, 

Butyric 

a 

...  0^11^,04 

Valerianic 

ti 

...   CioIIjoO^ 

Caproic 

it 

....  C,,II,,04 

(Enanthylic 

a 

....  0,411,404 

Caprylic 

a 

...     0,JI|^04 

Pelargonic 

a 

....  0,^11|h04 

Capric 

u 

....     0„II,;,04 

0411303,110 04II. 

0.11.03,110 O.II. 

C«  II,  03,110 C,H,o 

C,oIl9  03,HO C,oH„ 

c„ii„03,iio c„n,4 

C,4lI„03,IIO    C,4ll,. 

C,JI,A,HO C,.H„ 

OujIIitOsjHO  CiaHjj, 

C«II,,03,II0 C„Ha. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  equivalent  of  basic  water  be  not  sepa- 
rated in  the  formula,  all  those  acids  may  be  regarded  as  compounds 
of  4  equivalents  of  oxygon  with  carburettcd  hydrogen  isomeric  with 
olefiant  gas.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  basic  water  be  isolated,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  3  equivalents 
of  oxygen  for  8  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  carburctted  hydrogens 
of  wmch  the  general  formula  is  Cj^H^^,  (n  being  a  whole  number :) 
but  only  one  of  these  carburetted  hydrogens,  the  protocarbu- 
retted  d3H4,  is  as  yet  known  with  certainty.* 

*  Thii  theory  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  note  to  {1401,  where  it  is  also 
■hewn  that  the  aoids  in  the  abore  table  may  more  properly  be  considered  as 
osaUo  aoid  pidred  with  one  oquiv.  of  a  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  general 
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Succinic  Acid  Cf}lfit^2R0. 

§  1606.  Succinic  acid  is  produced  not  only  by  the  action  of  nitric 
add  on  fatty  acids,  but  is  also  found  under  other  remarkable  cir- 
oumstances.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  distilling  amber ^  a  sub- 
stance of  organic  origin,  sometimes  found  in  Sitrata  of  lignite,  and 
occurring  in  lar^e  quantities  in  the  alluvial  sands  of  the  Baltic. 
Amber  distilled  m  a  glass  retort  yields  an  acid  water,  and  empy- 
reumatic  oils,  which  remain  in  the  paper  through  which  the  acid 
liquid  is  filtered.  The  latter  being  saturated  with  chlorine  in  order 
to  destroy  some  foreign  substances,  and  then  evaporated,  the  suc- 
cinic acid  is  deposited  in  crystals. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  impure  asparagin  left  to  itself  for  some  time 
is  converted  by  a  species  of  fermentation  into  succinate  of  ammonia. 
Impure  neutral  malate  of  lime,  such  as  is  directly  obtained  from  the 
hemes  of  the  service-tree,  left  for  several  months,  under  a  layer  of 
water,  in  a  vessel  covered  merely  by  a  sheet  of  paper,  undergoes  an 
analogous  fermentation,  the  liquor  becoming  covered  with  mucilage, 
while  crystals  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  lime  are  deposited  on  tne 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  acicular  crystals  of  succinic  acid  are  developed 
on  the  deposit  of  malato  of  lime. 

Succinic  acid  melts  at  365^,  boils  without  alteration  at  473^,  and 
may  be  sublimed  at  much  lower  temperatures.  Gold  water  dissolves 
about  \  of  its  weight  of  it,  and  boiling  water  about  \ ;  and  it  also 
dissolves  in  considerable  quantity  in  alcohol,  but  very  slightly  in 
ether.  The  formula  of  succinic  acid,  crystallized  in  water,  is  CgH^Og, 
which  is  generally  written  0^11^0^,2110,  since  2  eciuiv.  of  base  may 
be  substitued  for  2  equiv.  of  water.  At  284°  it  loses  1  equiv.  of 
water,  and  after  several  distillations  becomes  perfectly  anhydrous ; 
its  composition  then  corresponding  to  the  formula  G^Il^O^. 

Nitric  acid  and  chlorine  uo  not  sensibly  act  on  succinic  acid,  while 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  compound  acid  with  it,  called 
rndphouuccinic. 

Adipic  Acid  C,aH30^2HO. 

S 1607.  This  acid  is  formed  by  the  reaction  of  nitric  on  oleic  acid, 
being  deposited  after  the  suberic  and  pimclic  acids,  which  are  less 
soluble.  The  best  method  of  preparing  it  coi^sists  in  boiling,  in  a 
large  retort  furnished  with  its  receiver,  tallow  with  nitric  acid  of 
commerce,  renewed  until  the  fatty  substance  has  entirely  disappeared. 
The  distilled  portions  are  returned  to  the  retort,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  nitric  acid  is  continued  until  crystals  appear  in  the  receiver, 
after  which  the  liquid  is  concentrated  in  a  water-bath,  when  it 
o:agulates  into  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  washed,  first  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  then  with  the  same  acid  more  diluted,  and  lastly 
with  fresh  water.  Treated  again  with  boiling  water,  it  dissolves 
and  deposits,  on  cooling,  very  pure  crystals  of  adipic  acid. 
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This  acid  melts  at  266^,  may  be  distilled  without  alteration,  and 
forms  well-marked  salts,  of  which  the  general  formula  is  2B0, 
Gi^HgOg.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  adipio  acid  is  saturated  with 
chlorohydric  acid  gas,  an  oil  is  obtained  having  the  smell  of  pippin 
apples,  and  known  by  the  name  of  adipic  ether  2CJBifijCj^^0^ 

Suberic  Acid  CwHu0^2H0. 

§  1608.  Suberic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  fats, 
being  the  first  deposited  when  the  liquid  is  crystallized ;  while  it  has 
also  been  directly  obtained  by  causing  the  same  acid  to  act  on  cork, 
which  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  it.  The  rasped 
cork  being  boiled  with  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  the  acid  liquid  is  con- 
centrated by  distillation,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  suberic  acid  is 
deposited,  and  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water  and 
recrystallization. 

Suberic  acid  forms  small,  hard,  granular  crystals,  soluble  in  about 
2  parts  of  boiling  water,  which  scarcely  retains  ^  after  cooling, 
while  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  especidly  at  the  boiling 
point.  The  alkaline  suberates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  nitrate  of 
silver  effects  in  their  solution  a  precipitate  of  suberate  of  silver,  of 
the  formula  2 AgO,CieHijO<,. 

By  saturating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  suberic  acid  with  chlorohydric 
acid  gas,  vinomberic  ether  ^G^B^fi^G^^Jd^  is  obtained,  as  an  olea- 
ginous, colourless  liquid,  which  boils  at  about  500^. 

Sehacic  Acid  GJl^fi^fiiRO. 

§  1609.  It  has  been  mentioned  ^§  1602)  that  sebacic  acid  is  con* 
stantly  formed  in  the  distillation  ot  substances  containing  olein  or 
oleic  acid,  and  that  it  is  regarded  as  characteristic  of  these  sub- 
stances :  it  is  separated  by  treating  the  distilled  products  several 
times  with  boiling  water.  Acetate  of  lead  is  poured  into  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  salt  of  lead  precipitated  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid,  when  the  sebacic  acid  is  deposited  from  the  boiling  aqueous 
solution  in  the  form  of  crystalline,  pearly  lamellae.  This  acid  melts 
at  260.6°,  distils  without  alteration,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  eold, 
but  much  more  freely  in  boiling  water,  while  alcohol  and  ether  dis- 
solve it  readily.  It  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  the  alkalies  of 
the  general  formula  2RO,CaoHigOg.  It  produces  a  compound  ether 
2C4H50,C2oHiqO^  under  tiie  same  circumstances  as  the  preceding 
acids.* 


*  The  admirable  examination  of  the  fats  and  fat  acids  by  Chevreul  was  the  firtt 
investigation  which  gave  an  insight  into  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds. 
But  more  recent  inyestigations  have  dereloped  the  singular  transformations  to 
which  they  are  subject;  such  as,  the  action  of  solphoric  acid,  their  oxidation  into 
other  acids,  &c.—  W,  L,  F, 
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OF  SOBIE  VOLATILE  ACIDS  EXTRACTED  FROM  NATURAL  FATS. 

Hircie  Acid. 

§  1610.  Hircio  acid  is  obtained  by  saponifying  the  fat  of  the  goat 
by  an  alkali,  and  decomposing  the  soap  resulting  by  tartaric  acid; 
after  which  the  aqueous  liquid  is  separated  and  distilled,  when 
the  hircio  acid,  being  volatile,  passes  into  the  receiver.  It  is 
saturated  with  water  of  barvta,  and  the  hircate  of  baryta,  which  is 
obtained  by  evaporation,  is  accomposed  by  distilling  it  with  sulphuric 
add  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water,  when  the  hircie  acid  forms  an 
oily  stratum  on  the  surface  of  the  water  which  condenses  in  the 
receiver.  It  has  a  decided  goatlike  smell,  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  easily  so  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  its  composition  is  un- 
known. 

Phocenic  Acid. 

S 1611.  The  oil  of  the  sperm  whale  and  dolphin  yields,  by  saponi- 
fication, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fat  acids,  a  peculiar  volatile 
add,  called  phocenic^  which  appears  to  bo  identical  with  valerianic 
add. 

Oaproicj  CapriCy  and  Caprylic  Acids. 

§  1612.  These  three  acids  are  found  among  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  oleic  by  nitric  acid,  and  are  also  obtained  mixed  with 
butyric  acid  when  butter  is  saponified  by  the  alkalies.  It  is  admitted 
that  butyric,  capric,  caproic,  and  caprylic  acid  in  butter  are  com- 
bined with  glycerin,  and  form  peculiar  substances :  butyrin,  caprin, 
caproin,  and  caprylin. 

in  order  to  prepare  these  substances,  butter  is  kept  for  a  long  time 
at  a  temperature  approaching  its  melting  point,  when  a  liquid  por- 
tion separates,  in  which  the  Dutyrin,  caprin,  caproin,  and  caprylin 
are  principally  concentrated.  This  oily  portion  is  treated,  after 
being  decanted,  with  an  equal  part  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  shaken 
frequently;  the  alcoholic  solution  leaving  by  evaporation  an  oil  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  butyrin,  caprin,  caproin,  and  caprylin. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  butyric,  capric,  and  caproic  acids  are  to 
be  isolated,  the  butter  is  saponified  with  an  alkali,  and  the  soap 
decomposed  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  when  the  acids 
sought  remain  in  the  watery  liquid;  which  is  separated  and  distilled. 
The  adds,  being  volatile,  pass  over,  and  are  then  saturated  with 
caustic  baryta,  and  evaporated,  which  furnishes  a  mixture  of  buty- 
rate,  caprate,  caprylatc,  and  caproate  of  baryta.  The  salts  are 
separated  by  crystallization,  the  caprate  of  baryta  being  first  de- 
posited, then  the  caprylate,  the  caproate,  and  lastly  the  butyrate. 
The  acid  of  each  of  these  salts  may  be  easily  separated  by  distil- 
ling them  with  a  small  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  its 
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feight  of  water,  when  the  acid  parses  into  the  receiver  with  the 
^ater,  and  forms  an  oily  coating  on  its  surface. 

Capric  acid  is  liquid  above  62.6^,  bat  solidifies  into  crystalline 
aciculse  when  the  temperature  is  lower;  and  it  is  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol.  The  formula  of  free  capric 
acid  is  G^igOj^HO,  that  of  the  caprates  beincp  ROyG^oHj^Oj. 

Caprylic  add  is  solid  below  57.2^,  and  boils  at  about  464^. 
Water  dissolves  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  it,  even  at  the  boiline 
point,  while  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  and  the  genertu 
formula  of  the  caprylates  is  ROjCj^Hj^Oj. 

Oapraic  acid  is  an  oily  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
does  not  solidify  even  at  14^,  while  it  boils  at  about  410^,  and  dis- 
solves in  75  parts  of  water  and  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol.  The 
general  formula  of  its  salts  is  R0,G|2Hii03. 

These  various  acids  form  compound  vinic  and  methylic  ethers, 
which  may  be  obtained  bv  passing  chlorohydric  acid  gas  through 
alcohol  or  wood-spirit  holdiug  the  acids  in  solution. 

PALH-OIL. 

§  1613.  This  oil,  which  is  imported  chiefly  from  Ghiinea,  has,  of  late 
years,  become  an  object  of  great  commercial  importance.  It  is  gene< 
rally  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  melts  at  a  temperature  varying 
from  80^  to  86^.  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  olein,  margarin,  and 
a  new  fatty  substance,  called  palmitirtj  which  is  extracted  by  express- 
ing the  oil  and  washing  the  residue  several  times  with  alcohol,  when 
the  palmitin  is  isolated  and  purified  by  being  washed  in  ether. 
Palmitin  forms  crystalline  aciculse,  mcltmg  at  118.4^,  but  decom- 
posing at  a  high  temperature ;  and  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
even  at  the  boiling  point,  but  dissolves  largely  in  ether.  Alkalies 
convert  it  into  glycerin,  and  into  a  new  acid  called  palmitic.  Its 
composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  G-oH^gOg,  which  is  written 
CgH402,Gg4Hj20g;  the  formula  of  free  palmitic  acid  being  C^JO^ 
2H0. 

CASTOR-OIL. 

§  1614.  Gastor-oil  is  extracted  from  the  ricintu  communi$j  and 
forms  a  white  or  somewhat  yellowish  oil,  slightly  fluid,  which  soon 
becomes  rancid  in  the  air.    When  saponified,  it  yields  glycerin,  and 
three  new  fatty  acids:  stearoricinic,  called  also  margaritie^  rieinie, 
and  oleoricinic  or  elalodic  acids.    By  decomposing,  by  an  acid,  soaj 
made  with  castor-oil,  an  oil  separates,  which  partially  coagulates  a 
the  ordinary  temperature.     The  solid  part  being  separated  and  es 
pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  the^esidue  is  dissolved  in  boilir 
alcohol,  when,  on  cooling,  pearly  crystalline  lamellae  of  stearoridi} 
acid  separate,  which  melt  only  at  266°.     The  greater  portion 
the  oil  which  has  been  separated  by  expression  from  the  stearc 
cinic  acid  coagulates  at  28.4°,  and  is  also  separated^  by  express 
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between  tiasne-paper,  from  the  portion  wliich  remains  liquid,  when 
it  constitutes  ricinic  aoid,  which  melts  at  71.6^,  and  may  be  distilled 
without  alteration.  Lastly,  the  name  of  oleoricinic  add  has  been 
given  to  the  portion  of  the  acid  oil  which  did  not  become  solid  at 
28.4^. 

SPERMACETI 

§  1615.  A  peculiar  fat  oil,  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few 
days,  deposits  a  crystalline  substance  called  spermaceti^  is  extracted 
from  the  brain  of  the  sperm  whale.  The  crystalline  mass  is  ex- 
pressed to  separate  the  part  which  remains  liquid,  and  digested  in 
a  hot  lye  of  potassa,  while  the  oily  fluid  is  washed  several  times  with 
boilinff  water,  and  poured  into  crystallizing  vessels,  in  which  it 
solidifies  into  crystalline  masses,  constituting  the  cakes  of  spermaceti 
found  in  commerce.  In  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  it 
18  necessary  to  crystallize  it  several  times  in  alcohol,  when  it  takes 
the  name  of  cetin. 

Cetin  is  a  white  substance  of  a  crystalline  texture,  almost  inodor- 
ous, melting  at  120.2°,  and  solidifvmg,  by  slow  cooling,  into  a  mass 
composed  of  larse  crystalline  lamellae.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
100  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  dissolve  16  parts  of  it,  but  retain  only 
8  after  cooling ;  while  ether  and  the  essential  oils  dissolve  it  freely. 
Its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  C^jH^O,.  Spermaceti  is 
saponified  by  potassa,  but  it  differs  from  all  &t  substances  we  have 
hitherto  described  by  yielding  no  glycerin,  but  in  its  place  another 
very  remarkable  neutral  substance,  called  ethalj  while  the  fat  acid 
which  combines  with  the  alkali  has  received  the  name  of  ethalic  acid. 
The  saponification  of  spermaceti  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  other  fats,  since  it  can  only  be  effected  by  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  assisted  by  heat,  and  continued  for  several  days;  or 
better,  by  melting  2  parts  of  spermaceti  in  a  capsule  and  adding  1 
part  of  caustic  potassa  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  stirring  it  con- 
stantly. After  some  time,  as  soon  as  the  substance  has  become  com- 
pletely solid,  it  is  treated  with  boiling  water  and  chlorohydric  acid, 
when  the  ethalic  acid  separates  and  forms  an  oily  layer  on  the  sur- 
fjMe  of  the  liquid.  The  oil  being  decanted,  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  by  potassa,  is  again  saturated  with  chlorohydric  acid,  and 
the  oil  obtained  is  heated  with  hydrated  lime,  when  the  ethalic  acid 
alone  combines  with  the  lime,  leaving  the  ethal  isolated.  The  latter 
18  removed  by  boiling  alcohol,  which  is  then  driven  off  by  distillar 
tion,  and  it  is  finally  crystallized  by  dissolving  it  in  ether. 

Ethal  melts  at  118.4°,  crystallizing  readily,  on  cooling,  in  brilliant 
lamellsB,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  distilled  without  alteration.  Its 
composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  CjjH^O,,  and  exhibits  seve- 
ral reactions  which  assimilate  it  to  alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  on  which 
account  it  has  even  been  called  ethalic  alcohol 
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§  1616.  If  a  mixture  of  etlud  and  eoncentnted  solphiiric  sdd  be 
heated,  stirring  it  frequently,  an  acid  prodnct  is  obtained  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  ofpure  snlphnric  add  and  a  compoond  acid,  Mulph- 
ethalic  add  (CsUsO+HO),2Sa,  which  is  to  ethal  CsH^O, 
what  sulphorinic  acid  (C^HjO+HO),2SO,  is  to  alcohol  C^H^O^ 
The  acid  mass  being  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  saturated  with  potassa, 
sulphate  of  potassa  is  precipitated,  while  the  sulphethalate  of  po- 
tassa (C3sH3,0+H0^2SOj  remains  in  solution,  and  crystallizes  by 
eyaporating  the  liquid. 

By  heating  in  a  retort  equal  volumes  of  ethal  and  perchloride  of 
phosphorus,  chlorohydric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  protochloride  of 
phosphorus  first  distils,  then  the  perchloride,  and  laistly  an  oily  pro- 
duct of  the  composition  CJB^Clj  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cKlorohydrie  ether  of  ethalic  alcohol  CsHjiOj-  In  order  to  obtain 
it  pure,  it  should  be  distiUed  a  second  time  with  perchloride  of 
phosphorus,  washed  with  water,  and  distiUed  over  a  small  quantity 
of  quicklime. 

By  heating  ethal  with  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  potasmc  lime  to 
a  temperature  of  410^  to  430^,  pure  hydrogen  is  disennged,  and 
ethalic  acid  C^H^Oj^HO  is  formed,  which  is  to  ethauc  alcohol 
CsjH^O,  what  acetic  acid  C^HjO^HO  is  to  vinic  alcohol  C^H^O^ 
In  order  to  separate  this  acid,  the  alkaline  mass  is  diluted  with 
water  and  saturated  with  chlorohydric  add,  when  the  ethalic  acid 
separates  in  the  form  of  flocculi,  but  always  mixed  with  unaltered 
ethal.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  heated  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
baryta,  which  combines  with  the  ethalic  add,  after  which  it  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol  to  dissolve 
the  ethal.  The  residue,  which  is  composed  only  of  ethalate  of  ba- 
ryta, is  decomposed  by  chlorohydric  acid,  while  the  ethalic  add,  set 
free,  is  purified  by  solution  in  ether. 

§  1617.  We  have  shown  (§  1615^  that  spermaceti  is  converted  by 
saponification  into  ethal  and  ethaUc  add ;  and  a  large  quantity  of 
the  latter  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  spermaceti 
soaps  by  acids. 

Ethalic  acid  melts  at  about  140^,  crystalliring,  on  cooling,  in 
brilliant  aciculse ;  and  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  veiy  soluUe  in 
alcohol  and  ether.     The  general  formula  of  its  salts  is  RO,(C33H3|03). 

As  ethalic  acid  exists  in  palm-oil,  either  isolated  or  combined 
with  glycerin,  it  has  also  received  the  name  o( palmitic  acid. 

By  mstilling  ethal  several  times  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  add, 
a  volatile  liquid  of  the  formula  GJ3^  is  obtained,  which  has  been 
called  ceten^  and  forms  in  the  series  of  ethalic  alcohol  the  analogue 
of  olefiant  gas  in  the  vinic  series.  This  liquid  boils  at  about  52?^ 
without  alteration,  and  its  formula  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of 
vapour. 
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$1618.  Chemists  give  the  name  of  wax  to  substances  arising 
firom  yarious  sources,  the  type  of  which,  beeswax,  will  alone  occupy 
our  attention,  because  it  is  best  known ;  and  we  shall  omit  the  other 
substances  produced  by  vegetables,  which  frequently  resemble  ordi- 
nary wax  only  in  appearance  or  in  physical  properties. 

Wax  forms  the  solid  portions  of  the  honeycomb ;  and  when  the 
honey  has  been  remoyed  by  expression,  the  wax  is  melted  with  hot 
water,  and  washed  several  times  with  water,  when  a  yellow  substance 
remains,  the  smell  of  which  resembles  that  of  honey.  By  exposing 
it  in  large  sheets  on  the  grass  to  the  action  of  moist  air  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  odoriferous  and  colouring  substances  are  de- 
stroyed, and  white  wax  remains ;  the  bleaching  being  more  promptly 
effected  by  chlorine  or  the  alkaline  hypochlorites,  and  by  oxidizing 
reagents  m  general.  White  wax  contains  less  carbon  and  more 
oxygen  than  yellow  wax. 

Bleached  wax  is  translucent  to  a  certain  degree,  shows  a  density 
yarying  from  0.960  to  0.996,  is  hard  and  brittle  at  32®,  but  very 
malleable  at  86®,  and  molts  at  about  149®.  Boiling  alcohol  sepa- 
rates it  into,  (1]  mt/riciny  almost  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol; 
(2)  ceriny  also  called  cerotic  acidy  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  de- 
posited from  it,  on  cooling,  in  small  crystalline  aciculse ;  and  (3)  into 
eeroleiny  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  alcohol  when  cooled.  The 
proportions  of  these  substances  vary. 

Wax  yields,  by  distillation,  a  small  quantity  of  acid  water,  com- 
bustible gases,  and  liquid  oils,  isomeric  with  defiant  ^as,  besides  a 
solid  substance,  composed  essentially  of  margaric  acid  and  a  crys- 
tallizable  substance  very  analogous  to  parafiSn.  By  distilling  it 
with  lime,  yellow  oils  of  complex  composition  are  first  obtained,  and 
then  a  large  quantity  of  the  crystalline  substance  about  to  be  de- 
Boribed. 

Oerin  or  Cerotic  Acid  C^^O^^C^B.gfi^yRO. 

§  1619.  When  wax  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  alcohol,  and  the 
liquor  allowed  to  cool,  the  deposit  which  is  formed  is  composed 
chiefly  of  cerin  and  myricin,  which  must  be  again  dissolved  in  boiling 
alcohol,  until  the  substance  deposited  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid 
melts  only  at  158®.  It  is  redissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  acetate 
of  lead  is  added,  the  precipitate  of  cerotate  of  lead  being  washed, 
when  hot,  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  then  decomposed  by  acetic 
add.  The  cerotic  acid  is  crystallized  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling 
alcohol ;  and  the  pure  acid,  which  melts  at  172.4®,  is  insoluble  in 
water. 

Myricin. 

§  1620.  Myricin  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  200  parts  of 
boiling  alcohol  being  required  to  dissolve  1  of  it,  which  is  again 
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jsiie^L  doHng  the  cooling,  in  white  flakes;  while  it  reqoires 

a:  100  jATis  of  cold  ether  for  solution.     It  melta  ms  161.6^,  uid 

tl V  sublimes  without  change  at  a  hi^rher  temperature.     Its  ele- 

•ntarr  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  CJS^O^;   and 

len  heated  for  a  Ion?  time  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 

>ta5sa,  it  15  convened  into  palmitic  acid  C^^H^^OyHO,  which 

lains  combined  with  the  potassa.  and  a  neutral  subetance, 

JgjH^O^  which  in  ii5  chemical  reactions  resembles  ethal. 

C^rokin, 

§  1621.  Cerolein,  which  remains  in  solution  in  the  cold  alcoholic 
liquor  with  which  wax  has  been  treated,  is  separated  bj  evaporation 
from  alcohoL  and  appears  as  a  soft  substance,  fusible  at  84.2°,  rery 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  cold  ether,  and  reddening  litmus.  It  contains 
more  oxv^n  than  cerin  and  mrricin. 


ORGA^flC  COLOUBISG  MATTEBS. 

§  1622.  While  vegetables  contain  rerj  various  colouring  matters^ 
uneqnallv  «ii5:nbate<l  through  their  various  parts^  thev  also  fre- 
quentlv  enclose  substances  which  are  colourless,  or  nearlv  so,  con- 
stitu:::^^  a  part  of  the  living  vegetable,  but  which  acquire  verr 
beantifol  colours  bv  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or  the  reaction 
of  vanoos  chemical  agents. 

Xearlv  all  or^ranic  colouring  matters  change  in  the  air,  especiaDy 
when  exp-i'sed  to  the  sun.  and  undergo  partial  combustion,  being 
convene^]  into  colourless  substances :  and  the  quality  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  drjien^is  upon  the  time  in  which  this  change  is  effected. 
Chemical  ajenis  generally  modify  the  shade  of  organic  colouring 
matters,  forming  compoun*is  with  them  or  converting  them  into 
other  substances  equally  coloured,  which  properties  are  frequently 
afpliei  in  dyeing.  The  metallic  oxides  especially  combine  with  a 
p-eat  number  of  colouring  matters  possessing  acid  properties :  and 
the  majority  of  the  oxides,  such  as  that  of  alumina,  tin,  etc.,  thus 
form  insoluble  compoun^is.  exhibiting  often  very  beautiful  colours;, 
and  which  are  used,  under  the  name  of  lakeSj  for  painting  in  oil  and 
in  water-colours. 

Very  porous  charcoal,  particularly  animal  black,  absorba  the 
majority  of  organic  colouring  matters  dissolved  in  water,  withaiift 
alteration,  and  again  deposits  them  if  a  small  quantity  of  alkali  be 
added  to  the  water :  wix^dy  and  animal  fibre  possessing  tne  same 
property.  Moist  chlorine  destrovs  all  organic  colouring  matterai 
by  exerting  on  them  a  powerful  oxidizing  action,  owing  to  the  de- 
composition of  water;   and  sulphurous  add  also  bleaches  thcB| 
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either  by  removing  their  oxygen,  or  by  combining  with  the  substance 
^thoat  altering  it,  and  thus  forming  colourless  compounds. 

A  large  numoer  of  reducing  substances,  such  as  nascent  hydro- 
gen, sulf hydric  acid,  the  alkaline  sulphides,  the  hydrated  protoxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  etc.,  bleach  colouring  matters  by  abstract- 
inetheir  oxygen. 

We  shall  here  treat  only  of  the  organic  colouring  matters  used 
in  dyeing. 

COLOURING  MATTERS  OF  MADDER. 

§  1623.  Madder,  {mbia  tinctorum,)  also  known  by  the  name  of 
alizariy  is  one  of  the  most  important  dyestuffs,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  Levant  and  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  in  France, 
particularly  in  Alsace  and  the  county  of  Avignon.  Madder  con- 
tains several  colouring  matters,  the  majority  of  which  are  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  known ;  and  the  plant,  while  growing,  contains  only 
a  yellow  sap,  without  any  red-colouring  principle,  the  same  being 
true  of  the  root ;  while,  when  the  latter  has  been  separated  from 
the  plant  and  dried  in  the  air,  a  red  substance  is  developed  which 
imparts  its  colour  to  all  the  ligneous  portions. 

In  dyeing,  sometimes  crude  madder  is  used,  and  sometimes  that 
which  has  undergone  several  preparations,  of  which  the  intention  is 
to  reduce  the  colouring  matter  to  a  smaller  volume,  or  to  destroy 
some  of  the  colouring  principles,  the  presence  of  which  affect  the 
shade  of  the  red  colour. 

When  ground  madder  is  exhausted  by  cold  water,  a  yellow 
colouring  matter,  or  xanihinj  very  soluble  in  water;  is  extracted 
from  it ;  and  if  the  residue  be  treated  with  one-half  of  its  weight  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  heated  to  212°,  a  large  portion  of  the 
ligneous  matter  is  altered,  becoming  soluble  in  water,  and,  after 
several  washings,  yielding  a  bro^ni  substance,  easily  pulverized  after 
desiccation,  and  constituting  the  article  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  garancin  or  madder-red.  Madder-red  contains  another 
colouring  matter  of  a  beautiful  red  hue,  called  alizarin^  mixed  with 
some  other  colouring  principles.  When  treated  with  boiling  alco- 
holy  it  furnishes  a  beautifully  red  solution,  which  deposits,  on  eva- 
poration, a  substance  of  an  ochrous  yellow  colour,  and  named  colorin. 
Colorin  is  chiefly  formed  of  alizarin,  fatt^  matters,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  other  colouring  matters ;  and  if  it  be  carefully  heated,  it 
emits  yellow  vapours,  which  condense  in  the  form  of  bright-red 
needles,  constituting  alizarin,  mixed  merely  with  a  small  quantity 
of  empyreumatic  oil,  from  which  it  may  easily  be  freed  by  crystal- 
lising it  in  weak  alcohol. 

Alizarin  presents  all  the  characters  of  a  definite  compound,  and 
its  analysis  has  led  to  the  formula  CgoHgO^.  It  forms  very  fine 
aciculsB  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol.    It 
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di-N-olves  readilv  in  alkaline  lixi^-ise  and  ammonia,  famishing  solu- 
ly^zis  of  a  viok't  colour,  and  yieWing  blai«h  precipitates  with  solu- 
tions of  barrta.  strontian,  and  lime :  concentrated  Eulphuric  acid 
alio  dissolves  it,  forming  a  brown  liquid,  from  which  the  alizarin  is 
precipitated  unchanged  upon  the  addition  of  water. 

?  1  o24.  Very  variously  coloured  products  have  been  obtained  by 
diiforont  mctho<ls  of  treating  madder-root,  which,  however,  do  not 
exhibit  the  characters  of  definite  substances,  and  are  probably  onlv 
mixtures.  When  madder-root,  pre\"iously  washed,  is  boiled  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  alum,  a  red  liqtiid  is  obtained,  depositing, 
on  cooling,  a  brownish-red  substance,  which  is  separated,  while  the 
filtered  liquid  is  of  a  pure  re^l,  and  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
gradually  deposits  the  colouring  matter,  a  mere  trace  of  it  remain- 
ing in  the  solution  after  24  hours.  The  precipitate,  after  being 
washed,  first  with  weak  boiling  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  with 
cold  water,  is  redissolved  in  alcohol,  which  solution  is  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  treated  several  times  with  ether,  when  a  colouring 
matter  dissolves,  called  i^urpuren  or  madder-purple,  which  remains 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  in  the  form  of  a  bright-red  pow- 
der. This  substance  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  and  its  analysis  has  led  to  the 
formula  Cs^Hj/J,, :  but  as  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  crystallized 
form,  it  is  difficult  to  assert  that  it  is  a  simple  substance. 

The  name  of  madder-red  is  given  to  a  colouring  matter  found 
in  the  brown  precipitate  deposited  by  a  hot  decoction  of  madder,  on 
cooling;  which  substance  sublimes  at  about  437°,  forming  crystals 
of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  and  of  a  composition  corresponding  to  the 
formula  C^Ij/Ji^. 

By  dissolving  the  colouring  matters  of  madder  in  a  solution  of 
alum,  and  then  adding  carbonate  of  soda,  pecipitates  of  very  beau- 
tiful colour  and  great  stability  are  obtained,  consisting  of  compounds 
of  alumina  with  the  colouring  matters,  and  called  madder-lakeSj 
which  are  used  in  painting. 

COLOURING  MATTERS  OF  LOGWOOD. 

§  1G25.  The  name  of  hematin  has  been  given  to  the  substance 
to  which  logwood  owes  its  value  as  a  dyestuff.  It  is  readily  ob- 
tained by  making  a  decoction  of  powdered  loewood,  CTaporating  it 
to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  when  hematin  is 
deposited  in  crystals,  varying  in  depth  of  colour  according  to  their 
size,  but  producing  a  yellow  powder.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
hematin  is  colourless  in  the  air,  but  if  ammonia  be  added,  it  assumes 
an  intense  red  hue ;  the  substance  produced  by  this  reaction  being 
named  hematein,  which  is  granular  and  crystalline,  showing  a  violet- 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  turns 
it  of  a  deep  purple  colour.  Hematein  appears  to  differ  from  hemar 
tin  by  containing  1  equiv.  less  of  water,  the  formula  of  dzied 
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hematin  being  CifH^O^HO,  and  that  of  hematein  Ci^HgO^ ;  while 
the  formnla  of  hematin  crystallized  from  an  aqueous  solution  is 
CJB[,0^H0+2H0. 

Hematin  possesses  the  properties  of  a  feeble  acid,  its  aqueous 
Bolution  being  precipitated  by  baryta  and  acetate  of  lead.  Hema- 
tate  of  lead,  decomposed  by  aqueous  sulf  hydric  acid,  forms  a  liquid 
which  deposits  nearly  colourless  crystals  of  hematin  on  evaporation. 

COLOURING  MATTERS  OF  SAFFLOWER. 

§  1626.  The  safflower  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  produces  colours 
which  vary  from  a  delicate  rose  to  a  deep  poppy  hue.  Several  colour- 
ing matters  exist  in  the  flowers ;  and  when  they  are  exhausted  by 
water,  they  yield  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  useless  in  dyeing,  which 
combines  with  bases ;  the  formula  of  its  compound  with  oxide  of  lead 

being  8PbO,C,,H,oOio. 

If  safflower,  exhausted  by  cold  water,  be  treated  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  a  red  solution  is  obtained,  by  accurately  neu- 
tralising which  with  acetic  acid,  and  dipping  cotton  into  it,  the  red 
oolouring  matter,  or  carthaminy  is  precipitated.  As  soon  as  the 
liquid  is  nearly  bleached,  the  cotton  is  removed,  and  treated  with 
water  containing  ^  of  carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  carthamin  dis- 
solves, and,  if  citric  acid  be  added  to  the  liquid,  is  again  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  crimson  flakes.  The  precipitate  being  redissolved  in 
alcohol  and  evaporated,  a  deep-green  substance  is  obtained,  which 
changes  colour  when  seen  in  different  lights.  The  formula  GnH^O; 
has  been  assigned  to  carthamin. 

BRAZIL  OR  PERNAMBUCO  WOOD. 

§  1627.  Decoctions  of  Brazil  or  Pemambuco  wood  arc  used  in 
dyeing,  and  produce  red  colours  which  are  not  very  permanent. 
iThe  colouring  principle  of  this  wood,  called  brazilinj  has  been  ob- 
tained'in  small  orange-coloured  crystalline  aciculse,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  but  of  unknown  composition.  Brazilin  assumes 
a  purple  hue  on  contact  with  the  alkalies,  while  the  action  of  acid 
and  of  ammonia  converts  it  into  a  new  substance,  brazHein^  which  is 
of  a  deep  purple. 

WELD. 

§  1628.  Weld  {reseda  luteola)  contains  a  colouring  principle  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour,  called  ItUeolifiy  which  is  extracted  bv  boiling 
water,  ana  appears  as  a  yellow  substance,  soluble  without  decompo- 
ntion,  and  subliming  in  small  aciculse.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  yet  the  small  quantity  which  dissolves  in  it  is  suffi- 
dent  to  afford  beautiful  dyes,  remarkable  for  their  stability. 

QUERCITRON. 

§1629.  The  name  of  quereitrin  has  been  given  to  a  colouring 
principle  found  in  the  bark  of  a  certain  species  of  oak,  the  quercu9 
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nigra,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  treating  the  powdered  bark 
with  alcohol,  precipitating  the  tannin  by  gelatin,  evaporating  the 
liquid,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol  and  then  in  water. 
Quercitrin  is  a  yellow  crystalline  substance,  of  the  formula  CiiH^Oiq, 
which  dissolves  in  100  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  4  or  5  of  absolute 
alcohol. 

ARNOTTO. 

§  1630.  This  is  the  name  of  a  reddish-yellow  substance,  arising 
from  the  fermentation  of  the  bixia  orellana,  and  imported  from 
Brazil,  Guiana,  and  the  East  Indies.  Amotto  contains  two  dis- 
tinct colouring  matters,  one  of  which  is  yellow,  and  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether ;  while  the  other, 
which  is  red,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  highly  so  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

BED  SANDEBS. 

§  1631.  The  name  of  santalin  has  been  given  to  the  collection  of 
colouring  matters  of  the  wood  of  the  pterocarpus  santalinuMj  and  it 
is  extracted  by  treating  this  wood,  ground  to  powder,  by  alcohol, 
when  the  solution  is  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  leaves,  after 
evaporation,  a  resinous  substance  of  the  same  colour.  It  dissolves 
in  the  alkaline  lixiviss,  and  turns  them  of  a  violet  colour. 

INDIAN-YELLOW. 

§  1632.  A  substance  used  in  dyeing,  and  known  by  the  names  of 
purree  and  Indian  yellow^  is  imported  from  China  and  the  Indies, 
but  its  origin  is  unknown.  It  dissolves  in  water  acidulated  with 
chlorohvdric  acid,  while  a  crystalline  substance  separates,  called 
euxanthic  acidy  which  forms  nearly  one-half  of  the  weight  of  Indian 
yellow;  some  foreign  substances  being  precipitated  at  the  same 
time.  In  order  to  prepare  pure  euxanthic  acid,  Indian  yellow  is  treated 
with  acetic  acid,  ana  acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the  liquid,  when 
euxanthate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  and  may  be  decomposed  by  snlf* 
hydric  acid.  By  boiling  the  liquid,  the  euxanthic  acid  is  dissolved, 
and  crystallizes,  on  cooling,  in  long,  yellow,  silky  needles,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  formula,  when  dried 
at  212^,  is  G^HigO,, ;  while,  if  it  be  heated  still  further,  the  euxan- 
thic acid  melts  and  evolves  vapours  which  solidify  in  small  crvstals, 
constituting  a  new  substance,  euxanthone  G^^fii^f  which  is  also  ob- 
tained either  by  the  distillation  of  euxanthate  of  lead  or  by  causing 
concentrated  sulphuric  or  chlorohydric  acid  to  act  on  euxanthic 
acid.     We  have,  moreover, 

C42Hi80a=C^Hi,Ou+2CO,+6HO. 

Euxanthone  possesses  no  acid  properties.  With  chlorine,  bromine, 
or  nitric  acid,  euxanthic  acid  yields  products  by  substitution,  with 
the  formula  C«HjieCl,Oa,  C^U^firfin,  C«Hi7(N0J0a.    The  chio- 
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rinated  and  brominated  cuxanthic  acids  dissolved  in  concentrated 
Bolphnric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  water,  yield  chlorinated  euxan- 
thone  C^iqCI^Ou  or  brominated  G JSi^^rjO^. 

CAROTIN. 

S  1688.  Carotin,  the  red-colouring  matter  of  carrots,  is  extracted 

S  diluting  carrot-juice  with  4  or  5  times  its  Yolume  of  water,  and 
m  addins  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  colouring  matter 
with  the  albumen  and  fatty  substances.  The  latter  are  separated 
by  boiling  the  precipitate  for  some  time  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  which  dissolves  them ;  and  the  carotin  is  purified  by  boiling 
It  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  digesting  it,  first  with  ordinary, 
and  then  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  siu>stance,  when  dried,  is 
treated  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  dissoRes  the  carotin,  after 
which  f  of  the  hquid  are  separated  by  distillation,  anhydrous  alco- 
hol is  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
when,  after  some  time,  small  copper-coloured  crystals  of  pure  caro- 
tin are  deposited.  Carotin  melts  at  about  338°,  but  is  decomposed 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Its  elementary  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  oil 
of  terpentine,  but  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  equivalent  are  known. 

GREEN  AND  YELLOW  COLOURING  MATTER  OF  LEAVES. 

$1684.  The  green-colouring  matter  of  leaves,  or  chlorophyll^ 
exists  in  them  but  in  a  very  small  quantity,  and  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  extract  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  best  method  known  con- 
sists in  digesting  the  leaves  for  several  days  with  ether ;  after  which 
the  liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  greater 
portion  of  the  residue  is  composed  of  a  substance  analogous  to  wax 
and  of  chlorophyll.  It  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits, 
on  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the  wax ;  and  the  alcohol  being  again 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  boil- 
ing alcohol^  wax  still  separates  on  cooling.  The  solution  is  finally 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with  concentrated  chlorohydric 
add,  which  yields  a  beautiful  green  solution.  The  liquid  is  satu- 
rated and  filtered,  after  having  introduced  some  pieces  of  marble 
into  it,  when  the  chlorophyll,  which  is  rendered  insoluble,  being 
precipitated,  is  washed  with  weak  chlorohydric  acid,  and  then  with 
fresh  water. 

Chlorophyll  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric  acids  dissolve  it  without 
change;  a  large  quantity  of  water  precipitating  it  again.  From  an 
analysis  made  of  it,  the  composition  of  chlorophyll,  dried  at  266^, 
would  correspond  to  the  formula  CigE^f  Og. 

The  name  of  xanthophyll  has  been  given  to  the  yellow-colouring 

matter  of  autumnal  leaves;  but  nothing  is  with  certainty  known  as 

to  its  nature. 
Vol.  IL— 8  E 
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COCHINEAL. 

§  1635.  The  cochineal  {eocciu  cacti)  is  a  small  insect  found  on  the 
nopal,  {opuntia  cocdniUifera^  and  fiirnishing  the  most  brilliant  red 
colours  for  dyeing;  those  found  in  commerce  being  composed  only 
of  the  dried  insects.  When  these  are  boiled  with  water,  a  red  liquid 
is  produced,  which  is  clouded  by  the  addition  of  alum  or  bitartrate 
of  potassa;  a  precipitate  being  formed  which  remains  a  long  time 
in  suspension,  and  which  consists  of  the  colouring  matter  and  yari- 
ous  fatty  and  albuminous  substances,  constituting  the  carmine  of 
commerce.  If  cochineal  be  boiled  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  alum  be  added  to  the  liquid,  red  precipitates  of  alumina, 
combined  with  the  colouring  matter,  are  formed,  known  by  the  name 
of  carmine  lake. 

The  name  of  carmin  has  been  giyen  to  the  colouring  matter  of 
cochineal,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  been  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity.  The  powdered  cochineal  is  treated  with  ether  to 
dissolve  the  fatty  matters,  and  then  with  boiling  alcohol  to  dissolye 
the  carmin,  which  is  deposited  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid. 
In  order  to  purify  it,  it  is  dissolyed  in  alcohol  to  which  an  equal 
yolume  of  ether  has  been  added,  when  the  carmin  is  slowly  deposited 
in  the  form  of  small  purplish-red  grains.  The  substance  thus 
obtained  melts  at  104°,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  Acids  heighten  its  red  colour,  while  alkalies 
turn  it  of  a  yiolet  hue. 

ARCHIL  AND  LITMUS. 

§  1636.  The  name  of  archil  is  given  in  commerce  to  some  very  com- 
plex colouring  substances  extracted  from  various  species  of  lichens, 
among  which  may  be  distinguished  the  hcanora  parellay  the  vario- 
laria  decUbata,  the  roccella  tinctartay  etc.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
archil,  the  lichens  are  mashed,  and  macerated  in  wooden  troughs 
with  a  mixture  of  urine  and  ammonia,  or  urine  and  lime,  when  the 
substance  ferments  after  some  time,  and  is  frequently  stirred  and 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  77°  or  86°.  After  several  months  the 
archil  is  ready  for  commerce,  and  is  put  into  barrels. 

The  litmus  used  in  the  laboratory  is  prepared  from  the  same  lichens, 
and  by  a  similar  fermentation. 

The  colouring  principles  of  archil  and  litmus  have  hitherto  not 
been  isolated  with  certainty,  although  several  red,  non-crystallicie 
substances  have  been  separated,  to  which  various  names  have  been 
given,  but  which  exhibit  none  of  the  characters  from  which  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  definite  compounds.  But  by  operating 
directly  on  the  lichens,  perfectly  well-defined  crystallizable  sub- 
stances have  been  extracted,  from  which  the  colouring  matters  of 
archil  and  litmus  probably  originate  during  the  fermentation  of  the 
plant. 
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By  exhausting  the  roccella  tinctoria  or  the  lecanora  parella  by 
ether,  and  concentrating  the  etherial  solution  by  distillation,  greenish 
erystals  of  an  acid  substance,  termed  lecanoric  actdy  are  separated, 
which  are  purified  by  washing  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether 
and  crystallizing  them  several  times  in  alcohol.  Pure  lecanoric 
acid  is  colourless,  and  requires  for  solution  250  parts  of  boiling  water, 
being  still  less  soluble  in  cold  water;  while  it  dissolves  in  15  parts 
of  alcohol  and  in  80  of  ether.  It  reddens  litmus  and  decomposes  the 
carbonates,  and  the  general  formula  of  its  salts  is  BO,GjjtHgO^.  If 
lecanoric  acid  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  absolute  alcohol,  lecanaric 
ether  C4HsO,CuH308  is  formed,  which  is  separated  by  evaporating  to 
dryness  and  again  treating  with  boiling  water,  which,  on  cooling, 
deposits  it  in  the  form  of  small  crystals,  which  may  be  sublimed 
without  alteration.  A  methylUcanoric  ether  C2H30,Cj8Hg08  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner. 

§  1687.  Lecanoric  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonic  acid 
and  a  new  substance,  ordn^  which  volatilizes.  It  undergoes  the  same 
decomposition  when  heated  with  the  alkalies,  or  treated  even  with 
oold  sulphuric  acid.  The  best  method  of  preparing  orcin  consists 
in  boiling  lecanoric  acid  with  an  excess  of  water  of  baryta,  precipi- 
tating the  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  and  filtering  the  boiling  liquid, 
which,  after  evaporation,  furnishes  crystals  of  impure  orcin.  These 
being  redissolved  in  water,  the  liquid  is  boiled  for  some  time  with 
alumina  or  recently  precipitated  sesquioxide  of  iron;  when  the 
filtered  liquor  deposits,  on  evaporation,  pure  orcin,  in  long,  slightly 
yellowish  prismatic  crystals,  which  first  part  with  water  by  heat, 
and  then  sublime  without  alteration.  Orcin  dissolves  readily  in 
alcohol.  The  formula  of  its  hydrated  crystals  is  C,gH804,3HO,  and 
it  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  furnishing  a  compound  of  the 
formula  6PbO,CieH80,. 

Ammonia,  oxygen,  and  water  convert  orcin  into  a  colouring 
substance,  orcetUy  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  colouring  prin- 
ciples of  archil.  The  reaction  is  arrested  when  the  substance 
communicates  a  beautiful  violet  colour  to  the  water;  for  if  it  werej. 
prolonged,  new  substances  would  be  formed,  which  would  turn  thei^ 
water  to  a  brown  colour.  ^ 

According   to   an  analysis,   the  formula  of  orcein   would  be^ 
Gi^H^NO* ;  and  it  produces,  with  potassa  and  soda,  violet-red  solu- 
tions, ana  with  ammonia  a  beautiful  violet  colour. 

1 1638.  By  exhausting  the  lecanora  parella,  divided  into  small 

Sieces,  by  boiling  water,  a  yellowish-brown  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
eposits,  on  cooling,  crystalline  flocculi  of  an  acid  substance,  called 
erjfthrie  acidy  while  the  mother  liquid  contains  another  substance, 
vicroerythrinj  which  is  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  erythric  acid 
oy  boilmg  water.  Ervthric  acid  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol, 
and  constitutes  a  white  crystalline  substance,  requiring  more  than 
200  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water  for  solution,  the  greater  per- 
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tion  of  it  being  deposited  on  cooling.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alcoLol 
and  in  ether,  and  its  solutions  redden  litmus.  Its  composition  cor- 
responds to  the  formula  G34H,90i5,4HO ;  and  when  heated,  it  first 
melts,  and  is  then  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  orcin,  which  sublimes. 
The  cold  alkalies  dissolve  it  without  change,  while  if  it  be  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  orcin  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed.  A  solu- 
tion of  erythrate  of  ammonia,  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  produces  a 
liquid  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 

If  erythric  acid  be  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  a  compound, 
eryihric  ether  {CJlfi+^iRO^C^^O^^^  formerly  called  pBeudoery- 
thrin,  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates 
from  it,  on  cooling,  in  crystalline  aciculs^  or  in  oily  drops  which 
soon  become  solid. 

The  picroerythrin  remaining  in  the  mother  liquid  which  has  de- 
posited the  erythric  acid,  and  which  is  formed  oirectly  by  boiling 
erythric  acid  for  a  lone  time  with  water,  differs  in  its  composition 
from  the  latter  acid  only  by  containing  5  additional  equivalents  of 
water,  its  formula  being  G^iB^O^.  The  picroerythrin  remains, 
after  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  is 
converted  into  orcin  and  carbonic  acid,  either  by  heat  alone  or  by 
boiling  it  with  alkalies. 

By  exposing  erythric  acid  dissolved  in  hot  water  to  the  air  for 
several  days,  the  liquor  turns  brown,  and  then  contains  two  new 
crystallizable  substances,  called  amaryihrin  and  telerythrifij  the 
first  of  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  while  the  second 
is  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  thus  furnishing  an  easy  means  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  first.  The  composition  of  these  substances  is 
unknown. 

INDIGO. 

§  1639.  Indigo  is  found  in  a  great  number  of  vegetables,  particu- 
larly in  plants  of  the  genus  indigofera^  in  the  polygonum  tinctoriumj 
and  in  woad;  beij:ig  chiefly  obtained  from  the  indigoferous  plants. 
After  the  flowering  of  the  plant,  the  leaves  which  contain  the 
greater  proportion  of  indigo  are  removed,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  and 
then  they  are,  after  being  crushed,  infused  for  2  or  3  hoiurs  with  8 
times  their  volume  of  cold  water.  The  solution,  after  being  strained 
through  a  cloth,  is  stirred  in  the  air  for  some  time ;  after  which  5 
litres  of  lime  water  for  every  10  kilog.  of  dried  leaves  are  added, 
when  the  liquid  soon  turns  blue  and  deposits  indigo.  The  deposit 
is  separated,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  boning  water,  and, 
after  being  drained  on  a  cloth,  is  subjected  to  heavy  pressure.  This 
substance,  after  being  dried  in  the  air  and  cut  in  pieces,  constitutes 
the  indigo  of  commerce,  which  is,  however,  very  impure,  and  con- 
tains only  about  45  per  cent,  of  real  indigo  or  indigotin^  the  balance 
consisting  of  resinous  substances,  fecula,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  saline  substances.     In  order  to  remove  the 
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greater  portion  of  these  foreign  substances,  the  powdered  indigo  is 
irashed  successively  with  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  weak  solutions 
of  chlorohydric  acid. 

Pore  indigotin  is  obtained  by  heating  indigo  in  a  glass  tube  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  until  crystals  begin  to  sublime  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tube,  the  temperature  being  kept  as  low  as  possible ; 
when  the  indigotin  volatilizes  with  a  violet  vapour,  as  deep  coloured 
as  that  of  iodine,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  beautiful  crystal- 
line needles  of  a  purplish  violet  colour.  The  same  vapours  are 
evolved  when  indigo  is  thrown  on  a  hot  body,  but  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  indigotin  is  then  decomposed. 

Indigotin  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  alcohol 
and  ether ;  and  its  composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  Ci^H^NOj. 

§  1640.  Dilute  acids  do  not  act  on  indigotin,  while  concentrated 
and  particularly  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  it  readily,  and 
produce  a  beautiful  blue  liquid ;  the  reaction  being  not  owing  to 
solution,  but  rather  to  an  actual  combination  of  the  indigotin  with 
Bolphuric  acid. 

When  indigo  is  digested  with  about  5  parts  of  monohydrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  raising  the  temperature  to  about  122^,  the  indigo  dis- 
solves, and  forms  a  liquid  of  a  very  intense  purple,  depositing  a  blue 
precipitate  when  diluted  with  water,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  washed  with  water  acidulated  with  chlorohydric  acid  until  the 
washings  contain  no  more  sulphuric  acid,  when  it  is  dried  by  heat- 
ing it  to  248°  in  vacuo.  This  compound,  called  indiga-purpley  or 
sulphopurpurie  acidj  has  the  formula  GjgHjNOsySOj,  and  dissolves 
in  pure,  but  is  insoluble  in  acidulated  water.  It  forms,  with  the 
alkalies,  purple  compounds  which  are  precipitated  in  flocculi. 

By  treating,  on  the  contrary,  1  part  of  indigo  with  15  or  20  parts 
of  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  8  or  10  parts  of  Nordhausen 
acid,  and  keeping  the  mixture  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of 
122°  or  140°,  a  beautifully  blue  liquid  is  obtained,  which  contains 
another  compound  of  indigotin  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphindtgotic 
acid.  By  adding  to  this  hquid  40  or  50  times  its  volume  of  water, 
a  small  quantity  of  indigo-purple,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
sometimes  separates.  The  liquid  being  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
potassa,  a  precipitate  of  sulphindigotate  of  potassa  is  formed,  which 
IS  soluble  in  fresh  water,  but  insoluble  in  water  highly  charged  with 
sulphate  of  potassa.  It  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  po- 
tassa,  which  not  only  dissolves  the  sulphindigotate,  but  also  removes 
the  sulphate  of  potassa;  and  lastly,  it  is  treated  several  times  with 
alcohol,  which  removes  the  acetate  of  potassa  without  dissolving  the 
Bolphindigotate. 

The  formula  of  sulphindigotate  of  potassa  is  K0,(Ci^H^N02, 

S^Ok),  showing  the  indigo  to  have  lost  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen,  which 

combined  with  1  equiv.  of  oxygen  given  off  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 

and  which  separates  in  the  state  of  water  when  sulphindigotic  acid 
8k2 
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is  combined  with  bases.     Several  other  sulphindi^otates  may  be 
obtained  from  the  potassa  salt  by  double  decomposition. 

Lastly,  by  causing  a  larger  quantity  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  to 
act  on  indigo,  a  new  acid  is  formed,  together  with  the  sulphindigotic 
acid,  forming,  with  the  alkalies,  more  soluble  salts  than  the  sulphin- 
digotates.  This  acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown,  has 
received  the  name  of  hypornlphindigotie  acid. 

White  Indigo, 

§  1641.  When  blue  indigo  is  subjected  to  reducing  agents,  it  com- 
bines with  the  hydrogen  set  free,  and  is  converted  mto  a  colourless 
substance,  called  white  indigo^  or  colourless  indigotiuy  which  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air  again  passes  into  the  state  of  blue  indigo.  It  is 
prepared  by  placing  in  a  barrel  holding  1  hectolitre,  a  ^  kilog.  of 
indigo  of  commerce,  1  kilog.  of  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron, 
and  1^  kilog.  of  lime ;  after  which  the  barrel  is  filled  with  tepid 
water,  shaken  actively,  and  hermetically  closed.  After  two  days, 
the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  o£f  by  a  siphon,  and  conveyed 
into  large  bottles  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  at  the  bottom  of  wUch 
acetic  or  chlorohydric  acid,  charged  with  sulphuric  acid  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  saturate  the  lime,  has  been  placed.  The  liquid  imme- 
diately becomes  clouded,  grayish-white  flakes  being  precipitated, 
which  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  rapidly  washed,  first  with  water 
charged  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  then  with  recently  boiled  fresh 
water.  The  filter  is  expressed  between  tissue-paper  and  the  sub- 
stance dried  in  vacuo. 

This  substance  is  white  indigo,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
it  from  absorbing  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  it 
should  be  kept  in  bottles  filled  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  does  not  act  on  litmus,  and 
is  decomposed  by  heat.  It  rapidly  turns  blue  in  water  containing 
air,  and  does  not  combine  directly  with  the  weak  acids ;  although 
during  the  reduction  of  sulphindigotic  aci(\  by  sulf  hydric  acid  a 
colourless  substance  is  obtained,  which  is  probably  a  compound  of 
colourless  indigo  with  sulphuric  acid.  Nordhausen  acid  dissolves 
it,  but  the  liquid  is  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour ;  and  all  oxidising 
agents  convert  it  instantly  into  indigo-blue.  White  indigo  readily 
combines  with  bases,  furnishing  several  soluble  compounds ;  which 
is  the  case  with  the  alkalies,  ammonia,  lime,  baryta,  and  magnesia ; 
the  solutions  being  yellowish,  but  soon  turning  blue  in  the  air.  The 
other  metallic  oxides  form  insoluble  compounds,  which  are  easily 
obtained  by  double  decomposition.  The  composition  of  white  indi- 
go corresponds  to  the  formula  Gi^H^O,,  and  difiers  from  that  of 
blue  indigo  Ci^H^NOj  only  by  containing  2  additional  equivalents  of 
hydrogen. 
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Products  of  the  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Indigo. 

§1642.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo  produces  isatin 
C10H5NO4,  remarkable  for  the  numerous  substances  which  have  been 
derived  from  it.  A  liquid  paste  is  made  with  1  kilog.  of  indigo  of 
commerce  and  water,  which  is  carefully  heated  in  a  porcelain  cap- 
Bule,  nitric  acid  being  gradually  introduced  with  constant  stirring, 
nntil  600  or  700  gm.  of  acid  are  added.  The  indigo  has  then  dis- 
appeared, and  the  liquid,  which  is  more  or  less  brown-coloured, 
contains  the  isatin,  mixed  with  several  other  substances,  which  have 
not  yet  been  examined.  The  liquid,  being  diluted  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  boiling  liquid  rapidly 
filtered,  when  the  isatin  is  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  reddish  mamil- 
lary crystals.  The  deposit  remaining  is  heated  with  the  mother 
liquid  which  has  deposited  the  first  crystallization  of  isatin,  which 
famishes  an  additional  quantity ;  and  this  process  is  repeated  until 
no  more  isatin  is  deposited. 

Isatin  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  indigo  with  a  mixture  of 
bichromate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  dbsolved  in  20  or  80  parts 
of  water. 

Isatin  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  largely  so  in  boiling 
water,  and  still  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol ;  and  its  solutions  do 
not  act  upon  litmus.  When  heated,  it  first  melts,  and  then  gives 
off  vapours  of  unaltered  isatin,  the  greater  portion  of  the  substance 
being  nevertheless  decomposed,  and  leaving  a  copious  carbonaceous 
residue.  Concentrated  nitric  acid,  when  cold,  readily  dissolves 
isatin,  forming  a  brownish-red  liquid,  which  deposits  unaltered  isa- 
tin ;  while  if  the  liquid  be  boiled,  lively  reaction  ensues,  and  oxalic 
acid  is  formed. 

Isatin  is  easily  acted  on  by  chlorine,  and  yields  products  derived 
by  substitution.  The  isatin  must  be  diluted  with  water,  and  a 
current  of  chlorine  passed  through,  when  monochlorinated  isatin 
C,^H4C1N04  is  first  formed ;  while  if  the  action  of  the  chlorine  be 
prolonged,  hichlorinated  isatin  C^ JI^Cl^NO^  is  produced ;  the  same 
compounds  being  obtained  by  causing  chlorine  to  act  on  indigo. 
Bichlorinatcd  isatin  is  more  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  than 
monochlorinated  isatin.  Isatin  and  indigo,  in  contact  with  melted 
hydrate  of  potassa,  evolve  hydrogen,  and  anilin  is  formed,  (§  1684 ;) 
while,  under  similar  circumstances,  monochlorinated  isatin  produces 
monochlorinated  anilin,  and  hichlorinated  isatin  hichlorinated  anilin. 

When  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa  is  poured  over  isatin, 
there  results  first  a  violet-coloured  liquid,  which  by  boiling,  and 
after  being  diluted  with  water,  is  converted  into  a  yellowish  solu- 
tion, depositing  crystals  on  evaporation.  Here  isatin  has  seized 
upon  the  elements  of  1  equiv.  of  water,  and  been  converted  into  a 
new  acid,  called  isatic^  the  formula  of  isatate  of  potassa  being  KO, 
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With  ammonia,  isatin  and  isatic  acid  form  numerous  compounds, 
ifliich  will  not  occupy  our  attention. 

By  subjecting  isatin  to  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  it  is  changed 
into  isathi/d  CjeH^NO^,  by  a  reaction  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
converts  blue  into  white  indigo.  Srdf  hydrate  of  ammonia  being 
poured  into  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin,  and  the  mixture  al- 
lowed to  rest  for  some  days  in  a  well-corked  bottle,  sulphur  is  depo- 
sited, at  the  same  time  with  laminated  crystals  of  isathyd,  which 
are  colourless  or  slightly  grayish.  They  are  insoluble  in  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  m  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  they  are  depo- 
sited on  cooling ;  and  they  are  decomposed  by  heat.  By  treating 
monochlorinated  and  bichlorinated  isatin  in  the  same  manner,  there 
results  monochlorinated  isathyd  Gi^H^ClNO^  and  bichlorinated  iaor 
thyd  Ci«H,Cyf O4. 

If  sulf  hydric  acid  be  substituted  for  sulf  hydrate  of  ammonia,  the 
isatin  is  not  satisfied  with  1  equiv.  of  hydrogen,  but  also  exchanges 
2  equiv.  of  oxygen  for  2  equiv.  of  sulphur,. and  furnishes  anew  sub- 
stance, bisulphisathyd  G^gH^NOjSj,  which,  when  treated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  forms  a  red  liquid,  depositing  colour- 
less crystals  of  aulphisathyd  CigH^NOjS. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  bisulphisathyd  be  heated  with  a  highly 
concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  the  2  equiv.  of  sulphur  are  removed^ 
and  a  rose-coloured  liquid  is  obtained,  holding  a  rose-coloured  sub- 
stance in  solution,  of  the  same  elementary  composition  with  white 
indigo,  and  which  has  received  the  name  of  indin. 


ACTION  OP  VEGETABLES  ON  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

§1643.  Vegetables  derive  the  materials  necessary  for  their 
growth,  principally  from  the  atmosphere ;  but  as  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  this  phenomenon  are  not  well  imderstood,  we  shall 
only  mention  what  is  most  accurately  known  on  the  subject. 

All  vegetables  spring  from  a  seed  which  is  the  product  of  a  simi- 
lar vegetable,  and  if  properly  dried  and  preserved  from  moisture  and 
the  attacks  of  insects,  appears  to  be  able  to  retain  its  germinating 
principle  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  But  if  it  come  into 
contact  with  water,  and  the  temperature  be  not  too  low,  it  soon 
swells,  while  its  woody  envelope  cracks,  and  filaments,  or  radicles, 
which  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  earth,  start  from  one  side,  and 
from  the  other  rises  a  small  stem,  the  gemiy  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, into  the  air.  These  primary  developments  of  vegetable  life 
take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  amylaceous  matter  of  the  seed,  in 
which  is  formed  a  nitrogenous  principle,  called  diastase  in  the  ce- 
realia,  the  special  oflSce  of  which  is  to  convert  rapidly  the  starch  into 
dextrin  and  sugar,  that  is,  into  soluble  principles,  which,  by  means 
of  agencies  as  yet  unknown,  are  again  organized,  and  transformed 
into  cellulose,  in  its  turn  serving  for  the  formation  of  the  primary 
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cellular  tissues  of  the  germ  and  radicles.  During  this  first  epoch  of 
vegetable  life,  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  presence  of  oxy- 
gen appears  essential,  for  moistened  seeds  will  not  germinate  in  an 
atmosphere  deprived  of  this  gas.  The  portions  of  the  seed  which 
famish  the  amylaceous  substance,  the  cotyledoru^y  have  then  lost 
their  consistence,  and  wither. 

When  it  reaches  the  air,  the  germ  assumes  a  green  colour,  and 
throws  out  the  primary  leaves.  The  phenomena  of  assimilation  are 
then  wholly  changed,  and  the  new  vegetable  seeks  the  elements  ne- 
cessary to  its  growth,  principally  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  its  green 
portions,  the  leaves  chiefly,  under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  ab- 
sorbing the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  assimilate  to  themselves  the 
carbon,  and  give  out  oxygen  into  the  atmosphere ;  while  they  also 
possess  themselves  of  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  serves 
for  the  formation  of  the  nitrogenous  principles  essential  to  them. 
The  hydrogen  is  evidently  furnished  by  the  water  which  arises  both 
from  the  vapour  disseminated  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  moisture 
of  the  soil.  The  greater  portion  of  the  water  remains  as  such  in 
the  vegetable,  and  forms  the  sap,  which  serves  to  transport,  through 
the  various  parts  of  the  plant,  the  nutrient  principles,  rendered  solu- 
ble by  actions  at  present  unknown ;  while  another  part  of  the  water 
is  probably  decomposed,  by  the  action  of  the  vegetative  forces,  into 
hydrocen  which  is  assimilated,  and  into  oxygen  which  is  disengaged 
with  that  arising  from  the  more  or  less  complete  decomposition  of 
the  carbonic  acid. 

§  1644.  In  this  theory  of  vegetable  growth,  we  have  supposed  the 
earth  to  play  but  an  unimportant  part,  and  to  serve  merely  as  a 
base  on  which  the  plant  is  erected,  and  whence,  by  means  of  its 
roots,  it  can  procure  the  greater  portion  of  water  necessary  for  sap ; 
but  the  daily  experience  of  the  farmer  proves  that  its  part  is  less 
passive.  When  the  soil  is  deprived  of  organic  substances  in  decom- 
position, it  is  known  to  have  lost  its  fertility,  and  to  give  birth  to  a 
small  number  of  dwarfish  plants,  which  struggle  with  difficulty 
through  the  various  phases  of  an  ephemeral  existence ;  and  in  order 
to  restore  its  fertility,  it  must  be  supplied  with  organic  detritus, 
principally  animal  substances,  known  by  the  name  of  manures. 
Manures  supply  the  roots  with  organic,  chiefly  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, which  the  vegetable  assimilates  to  itself;  while  they  also 
fiimish  mineral  principles,  either  already  soluble  or  rendered  so  by 
the  chemical  agencies  developed  in  the  earth.  These  constituents, 
which  are  found  again  in  the  ashes  of  the  vegetable,  are  necessary 
to  its  well-being ;  and  when  they  are  wanting  in  the  soil,  or  do  not 
exist  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  plants  wither,  and  are  unable  to  con- 
struct the  mineral  framework  which  appears  to  be  essential  to  some 
of  them. 

1 1645.  The  following  are  some  experiments  in  support  of  this 
tiieory: — 
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The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  green  portions  of 
vegetables  can  be  very  easily  demonstrated.  By  placing  fresh 
leaves  in  a  bell-glass,  partly  filled  with  water,  and  partly  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  exposing  the  glass  to  the  sun,  the  carbonic  acid 
disappears,  and  after  some  time  is  replaced  by  a  rather  smaller 
quantity  of  oxygen ;  and  as  carbonic  acid  contains  a  volume  of 
oxygen  equal  to  its  own,  we  may  conclude  from  this  experiment 
that  all  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  set  free.  The  car- 
bonic acid,  very  probably,  is  only  partially  decomposed  by  the 
vegetable,  being,  for  example,  reduced  to  the  state  of  carbonic  oxide, 
which  enters  into  the  constitution  of  new  organic  substances,  the 
remainder  of  the  oxygen  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
water.  If  part  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  be  placed  in  a  bell-glass  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  into  which  has  been  introduced  a  mixture  in 
known  proportions  of  atmospheric  air  and  carbonic  acid,  it  will  be 
easy  to  ascertain  that  the  gas  which  escapes  from  the  bell-glass  is 
almost  wholly  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  that  the  latter  is 
replaced  by  oxygen. 

This  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  leaves  takes  place 
only  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  and  the  difiuse  lisht  of 
day;  while  in  the  dark,  or  when  exposed  to  artificial  light,  an 
inverse  action  ensues.  Experiment  shows  that  in  this  case,  they 
evolve  carbonic  acid  and  absorb  oxygen,  while  if  the  effects  of  the 
day  be  compared  with  those  of  the  night,  the  former  will  be  found 
to  exceed  the  latter  greatly,  and  consequently  the  action  resulting 
is  that  which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
Those  parts  of  the  vegetable  which  are  improvided  with  the  green 
parenchyma^  the  roots,  chiefly  behave  with  regard  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  even  in  the  sun,  like  the  green  parts  in  the  dark,  since 
they  absorb  oxygen  and  evolve  carbonic  acid.  The  absorption  of 
oxygen  appears  to  be  essential  to  them,  for  a  vegetable  soon 
perishes  when  its  roots  are  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  this  ga£. 

The  following  experiment  proves  very  conclusively  the  manner  in 
which  a  plant  grows  at  the  expense  of  the  elements  of  atmospheric 
air: — A  known  weight  of  seed  is  sown  in  a  soil  formed  of  pounded 
bricks  or  quartzoso  sand  previously  calcined  and  washed,  this 
artificial  soil  being  placed  under  a  bell-glass  so  arranged  as  to  be 
kept  properly  moist,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  while  a  current  of  air, 
to  which  1  or  2  hundredths  of  carbonic  acid  ffas  are  added  to  assist 
the  development  of  the  vegetable,  is  passed  through  the  bell-glass. 
The  seeds  soon  germinate,  the  plants  grow,  and  pass  through  the 
various  phases  of  vegetable  life,  without,  however,  ever  attaining 
the  development  and  strength  they  would  have  acquired  in  a  fertile 
soil.  They  are  then  removed,  and  the  absolute  quantities  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  which  they  contain  are  ascertained 
by  chemical  experiment.  It  is  evident  that  the  soil  could  aflTord 
them  nothing,  as  it  is  unchangeable,  and  at  aU  events  contains  neither 
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carbon  nor  nitrogen ;  and  therefore,  if  they  have  not  borrowed  their 
carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  air,  they  can  contain  only  the  carbon 
and  nitrogen  vhich  existed  in  the  seeds.  Now,  it  is  easy  to 
analyze  a  sample  of  seed  identical  with  that  which  has  germinated, 
and  determine  by  calculation  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  contained  in 
the  seeds  which  haye  yegetated ;  and  b^  comparing  this  quantity  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  with  that  found  m  the  plants,  the  latter  will 
be  found  to  be  much  larger.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that 
the  plant  has  absorbed  carbon  and  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 

§1646.  We  haye  shown  (§95)  that  atmospheric  air  contains  only 
firom  4  to  6  ten-thousandths  of  carbonic  acid,  which  yery  small 
proportion  is  still  sufficient  to  furnish  the  carbon  which  accumulates 
in  the  yegetables  coyering  the  earth.  But  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air,  which  thus  disappears,  is  constantly  reproduced  and  restored  to 
the  atmosphere  by  the  respiration  of  animals,  the  decomposition  of 
vegetables,  and  the  chemical  reactions  taking  place  in  the  interior 
of  the  globe.  Moreoyer,  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  total  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  it 
contains  includes  a  quantity  of  carbon  greater  than  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom ;  and  the  continual  agitation  of  the  atmosphere 
mixes  all  its  component  parts,  and  assists  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
add  by  plants  by  constantly  renewing  the  air  which  surrounds 
them. 
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§  1647.  The  body  of  every  animated  being  may  be  considered 
as  a  laboratory  in  which  extremely  numerous  chemical  reactions 
are  performed,  the  majority  of  which  are  very  complicated  and  as 
yet  but  little  understood ;  as  well  upon  the  substances  which  al- 
ready constitute  the  being,  as  on  the  new  substances  taken  in  as  food. 
In  the  present  state  of  science,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
all  these  reactions  are  owing,  solely,  to  forces  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  determine  the  chemical  metamorphoses  witnessed 
in  the  laboratory,  or  the  unknown  and  undefinable  cause,  which  is 
called  life  or  vitality j  introduces  into  it  some  special  forces.'*'  Even 
admitting  that  we  can  explain,  without  resorting  to  other  agents 
than  the  ordinary  chemical  forces,  all  the  chemical  modifications  of 
substances  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  economy,  we  should  still  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  special,  and  so  to  say,  intelligent 
actions,  in  order  to  explain  the  varied,  and  yet  so  clearly  marked 
forms  which  solid  matter  assumes  in  the  composition  of  the  various 

*  We  use  here  the  word/oreer,  becaase  it  in  generftUjoBed  in  this  sense ;  but  it 
Bnut  not  be  forgotten  that  it  in  no  wise  satisfies  the  definition  of  it  given  in  me- 
ehanlci.  It  merely  expresses  the  efficient  and  unknown  canse  of  complicated 
dfecte,  the  exact  analysis  of  which  is  at  the  present  day  as  yet  impossible. 
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organic  forms,  so  different  from  those  assumed  by  matter  when  it 
simply  obeys  the  laws  of  molecular  attraction,  without  regard  to 
the  organism.  A  single  substance,  modified  by  the  vital  forces, 
may  assume  the  most  varied  organic  forms,  and  different  states  of 
aggregation,  which  frequently  alter  its  apparent  properties  so 
greatly  as  to  lead  us,  at  first  sight,  to  consider  them  as  different 
substances.  The  progress  of  substances  in  the  economy  is  governed 
by  laws  and  directed  by  mechanical  arrangements,  generally  of 
difficult  explanation,  and  acting  by  instinct,  which  impel  these  sub- 
stances successively  into  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  elaborated 
and  fitted  for  the  special  functions  assigned  to  them  in  the 
organism. 

The  study  of  the  modification  of  matter  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  economy,  therefore,  presents  difficulties  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  chemical  phenomena  observed  in  the  laboratory.  They 
occur  between  substances  generally  of  very  complex  composition, 
of  extreme  mobility,  and  difficult  definition  by  the  characters  we 
have  adopted  for  mineral  substances.  At  each  step  we  meet  with 
those  mysterious  agencies,  by  which  very  small  quantities  of  certain 
substances  of  a  nature  still  problematical,  execute,  without  any  ap- 
parent intervention  of  their  chemical  elements,  reactions  between 
incomparably  larger  quantities  of  other  substances:  phenomena 
of  which  many  examples  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  and  from  the  explanation  of  which  chemists  generally 
extricate  themselves  by  calling  them  phenomena  of  contactj  or 
fermentations. 

Again,  other  circumstances  increase  the  difficulty  of  this  study. 
Substances  are  modified  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy,  suc- 
cessively, and  in  special  organs  which  it  is  impossible  to  detach 
from  the  organized  being  in  order  to  study  the  reactions  which 
take  place  in  each  of  them,  without  altering  completely  the  con- 
ditions which  would  have  existed  in  the  animated  being.  Lastly, 
in  the  laboratory,  chemical  reactions  are  studied  in  unassailable 
vessels  which  play  no  part  in  the  phenomena,  which  is  altogether 
different  in  organized  beings,  chemical  reactions  being  there  effected 
in  vessels  the  substance  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  shares  in  the 
reaction,  and  thus  immeasurably  complicates  the  phenomena. 

We  have  been  satisfied  with  describing  the  substances  of  vegetables, 
uninfluenced  by  vegetative  life,  and  have  not  touched  upon  their 
modifications  in  the  plant,  since  we  could  have  advanced  but  a  few 
vague  and  uncertain  notions.  Our  knowledge  of  the  modifications 
of  substances  in  the  animal  economy  are  not  much  more  accurate ; 
and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  stating  any  rash  opinions,  we  should 
observe  the  same  caution,  and  only  describe  the  property  of  those 
substances  when  they  are  no  longer  influenced  by  vitality.  But 
here  the  question  becomes  much  more  important,  on  account  of  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  medical  sciences,  in  which  our  acquaint- 
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ftnce  with  the  chemical  reactions  ensuing  in  the  human  body  in 
health  or  in  disease  is  of  the  highest  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  may 
furnish  valuable  means  of  diagnosis,  or  may  discover  the  treatment 
applicable  to  various  pathological  conditions. 

We  shall  describe  the  most  important  and  best-known  animal 
substances,  with  their  properties,  when  they  are  uninfluenced  by 
vitality;  and  then  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  opinions 
on  the  chemical  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  economy. 

SOLID  ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES. 

§  1^8.  We  shall  begin  with  the  study  of  the  solids  which  form 
the  various  organs  of  animals,  and  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  labora- 
tory and  apparatus  in  which  are  performed  the  great  phenomena  of 
life.  We  shall  divide  them  into  the  bones,  teeth,  cartilages,  the 
corneous  tissue,  the  skin,  and  the  various  membranes,  muscular  flesh, 
fatty  substances,  and  the  cerebral  substance. 

§  1649.  Bones. — ^Bones  form  the  framework,  or  what  is  called 
the  Mkeletan  of  vertebrated  animals.  They  are  composed  of  an  organic 
portion,  the  cartilaginous  substance^  and  of  earthy  matter,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  constituting  in 
the  mammiferie  about  }  of  the  weight  of  the  bone.  The  bones  are 
covered  externally  with  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  periosteum^  which 
contains  the  external  blood-vessels  distributed  to  the  bones,  and 
supplies  them  with  matter  for  increment.  Internally  is  found  an- 
otner  membrane,  the  medullary^  which  also  receives  blood-vessels. 

When  a  bone  is  suspended  for  several  days  in  a  weak  solution  of 
chlorohydric  acid,  the  earthy  salts  are  dissolved,  and  there  remains 
only  the  cartilage,  retaining  exactly  the  shape  of  the  bone,  but  re- 
da<^  to  a  soft  and  translucent  substance.  It  is  necessary  to  renew 
the  liquid  several  times,  and  lastly  to  wash  the  cartilage  with  fresh 
water  until  no  traces  of  acid  remain.  When  dried,  the  cartilaginous 
substance  partly  loses  its  translucency  and  becomes  brittle.  £ther 
separates  a  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  from  it. 

Cartilage  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  ultimately  dissolves  wholly 
in  boiling  water,  being  converted  into  a  substance  commonly  callcil 
gelatin.  We  subjoin  the  average  composition  of  the  bones  of  an 
adult  man  and  that  of  an  ox,  in  a  state  of  health : 

Mmh.  Ox. 

Organic  matter 33.30  88.80 

Basic  phosphate  of  lime  with  a  small  quantity 

of  fluoride  of  calcium 53.04  57.85 

Carbonate  of  lime .^. 11.30  8.85 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1.16  2.05 

Soda  and  chloride  of  sodium 1.20  3.45 

100.00  100.00 

The  composition  of  the  bones  of  the  other  mammalia  and  of  birds 

is  analogous,  while  in  fishes  the  proportion  of  the  organic  and  earthy 
Vol.  II.— 8  L  46 
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matters  varies  conaderably,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  bony 
fi$het^  whose  bones  contain  hu^e  quantities  of  calcareous  salts,  and 
cartUoffinous  JUheM,  whose  bones  are  nearly  destitnte  of  these  salts. 
The  proportion  of  cartilaginous  matter  bemg  always  greater  in  the 
bones  of  fishes  than  in  those  of  other  vertebrated  animals,  the 
former  are  the  more  flexible. 

§  1650.  Teeth. — ^The  composition  of  the  teeth  of  the  mammalia 
does  not  difler  mnch  firom  that  of  their  bones,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  analysis: 

MSB.  Ox. 

Cartilapnons  matter 28.0  31.0 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  fluoride  of  caldmn 64.3  63.1 

Carbonate  of  lime 5.3  1.4 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1.0  2.1 

Soda  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodimn...    1.4  2.4 

100.0  100.0 

The  part  of  the  tooth  beyond  the  gmn  is  covered  with  a  white, 
very  hard  enamel,  almost  wholly  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of  flnoride  of  caldom.  The 
enamel  of  human  teeth  has  been  found  to  contain  about  90.0  of  cal- 
careous and  magnesian  phosphates,  and  8.0  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

§  1651.  Cabtilages. — ^The  name  eartUage  has  been  given  to  a 
dry,  elastic  tissue,  containing  only  a  few  hundredths  of  earthy  salts, 
and  very  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  economy,  sometimes  serv- 
ing to  connect  the  ends  of  bones  which  move  on  each  other,  and  some- 
times being  prolongations  of  the  bones,  as  in  the  ribs,  for  example, 
and  fumishmg  them  an  elasticity  suitable  to  their  functions;  while 
it  finally  sometimes  forms  the  solid  part  of  certain  organs,  as  the 
nose,  ear,  the  trachea,  etc.  The  chemical  nature  of  all  cartilages 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  same,  for  while  some  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  cartilage  of  the  bones,  and  are  converted,  by  boQing  water, 
into  gelatin,  others,  such  as  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  and  ear,  do 
not  undergo  this  transformation.  Cartilages  are  characterised  by 
corpuscles  of  peculiar  form,  caUed  eartUaginauM  eorpuMclet. 

§  1652.  Corneous,  ok  hobxt  matter. — The  horns,  nails,  claws, 
and  hoofs  of  animals  are  formed  of  substances  possessing  very  similar 
properties,  and  which  hitherto  have  been  regarded  as  identical:  they 
are  designated  by  the  general  name  of  homy  matter.  They  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  soften  in  boiling  water,  and  their  composi- 
tion is  as  follows: 

Gov  Hornn  BoftJo  HoraB.  Bomb  5rfk. 

Carbon 50.8 51.4 51.1 

Hydrogen 6.8 6.8  6.8 

Oxvffen 23. 

Iphur 
Nitrogen 16.3 .17.4 16.9 


s^i^s;;;:::::::::::::::::;:::  ie } ^4.4 25.2 


100.0      100.0      100.0 
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§  1658.  Hair,  Feathers,  Scales. — Human  hair,  as  well  as  that 
of  animals,  is  composed  of  an  organic  matter  which  docs  not  appear 
to  differ  essentially  from  horn  in  its  chemical  composition  and  its 
behayionr  with  reagents.     They  contain  several  fatty  substances, 

SneraUy  coloured,  from  which  their  hue  is  ordinarily  derived.  The 
ithers  of  birds  closely  resemble  horn ;  the  same  being  true  of  the 
scales  of  reptiles.  For  want  of  accurate  experiments,  the  identity 
of  all  these  substances  is  admitted. 

The  composition  of  fish-scalcs,  on  the  contrary,  resembles  that  of 
bone,  since  they  contain  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
from  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  40  to  55  per 
cent,  of  organic  matter. 

§  1654.  Skin  and  Membranes. — The  skin  of  animals  is  divided 
into  three  principal  parts:  1st,  the  skin,  properly  so  called,  or 
dermOj  which  envelops  immediately  the  muscles  and  bones;  2dly, 
the  papillary  tissue^  formed  by  a  delicate,  extremely  sensible  tissue, 
traversed  by  small  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  containing  the  pig- 
ment which  colours  the  skin  so  variously  in  the  different  races  of 
men  throughout  the  globe;  and,  3dly,  the  outer  covering,  or  epider- 
miij  a  simple  pellicle,  very  thin,  but  very  resisting,  pierced  by 
numerous  small  orifices,  through  some  of  which  the  hairs  pass,  while 
others  give  exit  to  the  fluids  of  perspiration ;  and  still  others  allow 
certain  fatty  substances  to  exude.  The  skin,  which  is  soft  and 
flexible  when  washed  in  water,  becomes  hard  and  coriaceous  by 
drying.  When  dipped  in  a  solution  of  tannin,  it  combines  with  it 
without  falling  to  pieces,  and  becomes  imputresciblc,  which  con- 
stitutes the  process  of  tanning.  When  boiled  with  water  it  dissolves 
entirely  into  a  gelatinous  substance,  commonly  called  glue;  but  the 
transformation  does  not  take  place  in  the  mucous  membranes,  which 
appear  to  consist  of  substances  differing  from  those  of  the  skin. 

1 1655.  Muscular  Tissue. — Meat,  or  flesh,  is  the  collection  of 
several  organs,  called  muscles^  each  of  which  is  formed  by  an  assem- 
blage of  fibres  united  in  bundles.  A  multitude  of  nerves  and  canals, 
through  which  various  fluids  circulate,  traverse  this  tissue  in  all 
directions ;  thus  rendering  muscular  flesh  a  very  complicated  assem- 
blage. The  substance  iiN-nich  constitutes  the  muscular  network  is 
called /irin,  which  of  itself  is  colourless;  flesh  owing  its  red  colour 
to  the  blood  which  fills  an  infinity  of  small  capillary  vessels  distri- 
buted throughout  it. 

One  hunored  parts  of  beef  are  reduced,  by  desiccation,  to  25 
parts,  and,  after  incineration,  there  remains  about  1^  part  of  salts, 
composed  chiefly  of  phosphates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  lime,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  alkaline  chlorides. 

By  exhausting  finely  chopped  beef  by  cold  water,  about  6  hun- 
drecUhs  of  it  are  dissolved,  one-half  of  which  is  composed  of  albu- 
men, and  other  materials  of  the  blood  coagulable  by  heat.  If 
therefore  the  liquid  be  boiled,  there  remains  in  solution  only  3  hun< 
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canyaa  bag,  the  filtered  liquid  being  used  in  treating  an  additional 
quantity  <n  meat.  The  liquid,  being  then  heated  to  212^  in  a  water- 
bath,  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albuminous  substances,  is  evapo- 
rated after  beins  filtered,  and  the  new  deposits  which  form  are  sepa- 
rated. When  the  liquid  is  reduced  by  evaporation  to  }  of  its  vo- 
lume, water  of  baryta  is  added,  furnishing  a  precipitate  of  various 
phosphates  and  sulphates,  which  are  to  be  separated.  The  evapo- 
ration is  continued  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  -j^  of  its  original 
volume,  and  it  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  warm 
place,  when  crystalline  aciculae  of  creatin  are  formed,  which  are  to 
oe  washed  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  and  redissolved  in  boiling 
water,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  them  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Lean  meat  is  best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  that  of  fowls  and  the 
weasel  yielding  the  largest  proportion  of  creatin :  100  kilog.  of 
beef  yield  62  gm.,  and  100  kilog.  of  horseflesh  have  furnished 
72  cm. 

Creatin  is  a  neutral,  inodorous,  and  colourless  substance,  soluble 
in  75  parts  of  cold  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water ; 
and  separating,  on  cooling,  from  its  saturated  aqueous  solution,  in 
the  form  of  prismatic  crystals,  which  lose  18  per  cent,  of  water 
when  dried  at  212^.  It  aissolves  in  90  parts  of  absolute  alcohol ; 
and  the  formula  of  crystallized  creatin  is  C8H9N3O4+2HO. 

Creatin  it  not  affected  by  very  dilute  acids,  while  concentrated 
acids  abstract  4  equiv.  of  water  from  it,  and  convert  it  into  a  sub- 
stance CgHyNjOj,  or  creatinine  which  is  a  true  organic  alkali,  pos- 
sessing a  very  strong  alkaline  reaction  comparable  with  that  of 
ammonia,  and  forming  crystallizable  salts  with  all  the  bases. 

Creatin  also  dissolves  without  alteration  in  very  dilute  alkaline 
lyes,  while  the  concentrated  alkalies  decompose  it,  ammonia  being 
evolved,  besides  carbonic  acid  which  combines  with  the  alkali,  and 
a  new  organic  base,  sarcoain  C^HyNO^.  The  decomposition  is  gene- 
rally effected  by  boiling  creatin  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
baryta,  the  reaction  being  expressed  by  the  following  equation : 

C8HiiN,Oe+2BaO+2HO=CeH,NO,+2NH3+2(BaO,COj). 

Sarcosin  crystallizes  in  right  prisms,  with  a  rhombic  base ;  exerts 
no  reaction  upon  coloured  reagents ;  but  forms  crystallizable  salts 
with  several  of  the  acids.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

§  1659.  Inosic  Acid  CjoHgNjOio^HO. — This  acid  remains  in  the 
mother  liquid  which  has  deposited  creatin,  and  is  extremely  soluble 
in  water ;  while,  if  alcohol  be  added,  the  liquid  becomes  milky,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  small  yellowish  crystals  of  inosate  of 
potassa,  or  baryta,  if  the  latter  base  has  been  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  creatin,  are  developed.  The  crystals  being  redissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  chloride  of  barium  added,  crystals  of  inosate  of 
baryta  are  deposited,  on  cooling,  which  may  be  purified  by  several 
crystallizations,  and  then  take  the  formula  BaO,CioHjNjOio+7HO. 
8l2 
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By  decomposing  it  by  sulpliaric  acid,  free  inosic  acid  is  obtained, 
which  docs  not  crystallize  in  an  aqueous  solution  unless  alo(^ol 
be  added.     The  formula  of  inosate  of  silver  is  AgO,CioEyT,0„^ 

§  1660.  Gelatinous  Substances. — We  have  mentioned  that  the 
skin,  the  cartilaginous  substance  of  the  bones,  and  the  cartilages 
properly  so  called,  when  boiled  with  water,  ultimately  dissoTye 
wholly,  and  form  a  viscous  liquid,  which  becomes  gelatinous  on  cooling. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  substances  formed  un- 
der these  circumstances  were  identical,  and  the  general  name  of  gela^ 
tin  was  assigned  to  them ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  there  are  two : 
one  being  albrded  by  the  skin,  intestinal  membranes,  and  tendons, 
which  has  retained  the  name  of  gelatin^  while  the  other,  called 
chondriny  is  furnished  by  the  cartilaginous  substance. 

The  chemical  reactions  and  composition  of  these  two  substances 
differ  from  each  other,  since  solutions  of  chondrin  are  precipitated 
by  sulphate  of  alumina,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  which  do  not 
affect  solutions  of  gelatin.  The  formula  C^^^^fii^  has  been  given 
to  chondrin,  and  that  of  C^^H^^fi^  to  gelatin ;  but  these  formulse 
are  very  uncertain,  because  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
purity  of  the  substances  and  of  determining  their  equivalents,  no 
definite  compound  with  them  being  known  with  certainty.  In  the 
applications  of  the  two  substances  no  distinction  is  made,  and  they 
are  generally  indiscriminately  called  gelatin  and  glue. 

Pure  gelatin  is  colourless  and  transparent,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
fish-gluey  or  ichthgocollay  found  in  commerce.  When  heated  it  melts, 
and  congeals  on  cooling  into  a  remarkably  coherent  mass.  Gold 
water  merely  softens  and  swells,  without  dissolving  it,  while  boiling 
water  dissolves  it,  and  forms  a  viscid  liquid,  which  coagulates  into 
a  more  or  less  consistent  jelly  on  cooling.  Alcohol  precipitates 
gelatin  from  its  aqueous  solution.  Prolonged  ebullition  with  water 
destroys  gelatin,  and  it  afterward  no  longer  coagulates.  We  have 
already  said  (§1458)  that  tannin  completely  precipitates  gelatin 
from  its  solutions. 

§  1661.  Glue  is  manufactured  from  leather  scraps,  tendons,  horns, 
and  hoofs  of  animals.  As  animal  substances  putrefy  readily,  they 
are  soaked,  if  they  cannot  be  immediately  used,  for  15  or  20  days 
in  milk  of  lime,  and  then  dried  in  the  air,  which  prevents  their  fer- 
mentation. When  required  for  use  they  are  digested  for  some  time 
in  water,  which  causes  them  to  swell  and  removes  the  lime. 

Animal  substances  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  glue  are 
placed  in  boilers  with  water,  rapidly  heated  to  boiling,  which  is 
stirred,  from  time  to  time,  the  operation  being  continued  until  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  taken  from  the  kettle  congeals  on  cooling. 
The  liquid  is  then  decanted  into  a  second  kettle,  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  nearly  212°,  in  order  that  the  liquid  may  not  become  too 
viscid  before  depositing  the  substances  it  holds  in  suspension ;  and 
after  some  hours,  it  is  run  into  moulds  made  of  pine-wood,  and 
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allowed  to  cooL  When  the  glue  sets,  which  generally  takes  place 
in  15  or  18  hours,  the  moulds  are  carried  to  a  well-ventilated  and 
cool  drring-room,  where  the  glue  is  separated  by  a  flexible  and 
wetted  knife,  and  spread  upon  a  table  likewise  wetted.  It  is  imme- 
diately cut  into  small  sheets  by  means  of  a  brass  wire,  and  spread 
on  nets  to  dry,  whence  commercial  glue  usually  shows  the  prints  of 
the  threads  of  the  net.  The  residue  in  the  boiler,  treated  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  boiling  water,  may  afford  more  glue. 

§  1662.  Gelatin  is  extracted  from  bones  by  two  different  pro- 
cesses. In  the  first,  the  bones  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam, 
under  hiffh  pressure,  in  a  Fapin's  digester,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  gelatin  dissolves  in  the  water,  while  the  bones  still  retain  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  allow  of  their  being  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  animal  black.  If  it  be  desired  to  prepare  selatin  for  alimentary 
purposes,  the  temperature  should  not  be  raised  above  223^  or  226^, 
and  beef-bones  only  should  be  used,  because  the  bones  of  sheep  or 
hogs  would  give  the  gelatin  a  disagreeable  taste  and  smell. 

By  the  second  process,  which  yields  more  gelatin  than  the  pre- 
ceding, the  bones  are  crushed  between  rollers  and  boiled  for  some 
time  with  water,  in  order  to  extract  the  grease  which  is  separated. 
They  are  then  digested  for  24  hours  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  calcareous  salts;  for  which  purpose 
a  weight  of  chlorohydric  acid,  at  22^  Baum^,  equal  to  that  of  the 
bones,  is  used,  but  it  serves  for  several  times.  The  bones,  deprived 
of  their  calcareous  salts,  are  washed  until  the  water  is  free  from 
acidity;  after  which  they  are  boiled  with  water  in  a  cast-iron  kettle. 
Not  more  than  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  obtain  a  solution 
of  gelatin  which  will  set  on  cooling  should  be  used,  and  added  at 
8  different  times,  because  the  solution  of  gelatin  is  injured  by  too 
lomz  boiling. 

Fish-glue,  or  ichthyocoUay  is  prepared  from  the  swimming-bladder 
of  the  sturgeon  by  merely  drying  it;  and  is  chiefly  used  in  refining 
wines ;  but  pure  gelatin,  obtained  from  bones,  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  Fish-glue  softens  in  cold  water,  and  readily  dissolves  when 
the  temperature  is  raised.  When  poured  into  a  slightly  acidulated 
liquid  the  solution  coagulates,  and  its  filaments  carry  down,  as  in  a 
net,  the  mucilaginous  substances  in  the  liquid. 

Mouth-slue  is  made  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatin,  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  and  gum-arabic ;  the  solution 
being  boiled  in  order  to  dissolve  the  gelatin  completely,  and  the 
liquid  poured  into  moulds  made  of  oiled  paper,  where  it  becomes 
solid. 

§  1663.  Sugar  of  gelatin^  or  glycocollj  C4H5NO4. — Sulphuric 
acid  effects  a  very  remarkable  change  in  gelatin,  and  converts  it 
into  a  crystallizable  substance  of  a  sweet  taste,  acting  the  part  of 
a  feeble  alkali,  and  called  glycocolly  or,  more  improperly,  sugar 
ofgehtm.    In  order  to  prepare  it,  1  part  of  gelatin  is  digested 
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for  24  hours  with  2  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  10 
parts  of  water  being  added,  it  is  boiled  for  5  hours.  The  liquid, 
saturated  with  chalk,  and  then  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  deposits,  after  some  time,  crystals  of  glycocoU;  their  forma- 
tion taking  place  very  slowly,  sometimes  requiring  a  whole  month 
for  completion.  Boilmg  alkaline  solutions  effect  the  same  change 
in  gelatin,  in  which  case  ammonia  is  disengaged. 

But  the  best  method  of  preparing  pure  glycocoU  consists  in  boil- 
ing, with  4  times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  peculiar 
acid  found  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals,  which  we  shall  soon 
describe  under  the  name  of  hippuric.  Hippuric  acid  G|gHgN05,H0 
then  separates  into  benzoic  acid  Gj^H^OjjHO,  which  is  almost  wholly 
deposited  on  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  and  into  glycocoU  C4H5NO4, 
which  remains  in  solution  in  combination  with  the  chlorohydbric  acid. 
The  chlorohydrate  of  glycocoU  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water- 
bath,  and  purified  by  several  crystallizations  in  water,  after  which 
it  is  supersaturated  with  anmionia,  and  asain  treated  with  highly 
concentrated  alcohol,  which  precipitates  the  glycocoU  in  the  form 
of  small  crystals.  The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  foUowing 
equation : 

C^HgN05,HO+2HO«C„H,03,HO+C,H^O,. 

GlycocoU  is  a  white  substance,  having  a  sweet  taste,  but  which 
does  not  ferment.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  forms  crystaUizable  compounds  with  the  majority  of 
the  acids,  without  exerting  any  action  on  red  Utmus.  It  also  com« 
bines  with  potassa  and  several  metalUc  oxides. 

§  1664.  Fatty  Substances. — We  shall  not  again  refer  to  the 
fatty  substances  which  are  found  in  animals,  since  they  are  identical 
with  those  existing  in  vegetables,  and  which  have  been  minutely 
described  (§  1590  et  sea.) 

§  1665.  Cerebral  Substance. — The  cerebral  substance  is  com- 
posed essentially  of, 

1st.  A  solid  fat  acid,  containing  phosphorus,  and  caUed  eerebrie 
acid; 

2d.  A  liquid  fat  acid,  also  containing  phosphorus,  caUed  oleophoM- 
phoric  acid; 

3d.  A  pecuUar  fatty  matter,  or  cholesteririy  which  shaU  be  de- 
scribed when  treating  of  bile; 

4th.  Small  quantities  of  ordinary  fatty  substances,  such  as  stearin, 
margarin,  and  olein. 

Gerebric  acid  is  a  white  substance,  which  may  be  obtained  in 
crystalUne  granules,  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol  and  boiling  ether, 
whUe  cold  ether  retains  but  a  small  quantity  of  it.  It  melts  when 
heated,  and  is  very  easily  decomposed.  It  combines  with  bases 
without  forming  crystaUizable  salts,  and  its  analysis  exhibits 
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Carbon 66.7 

Hydrogen 10.6 

Nitrosen 2.8 

Phospnoros 0.9 

Oxygen 19.5 

iooo 

Bat  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  matter  subjected  to  analysis 
was  a  simple  substance. 

Oleophosphoric  acid  is  a  yellowish  oil,  insoluble  in  water  and  cold 
alcohol,  but  veir  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  It  combines 
with  bases,  but  iorms  no  crystallizable  salts.  By  contact  with  water, 
it  is  spontaneously  decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid,  which  dis- 
Bolyes,  and  an  oily  substance  analogous  to  and  perhaps  identical 
with  olein.  , 

OP  CERTAIN  CHEMICAL  PHENOMENA  WHICH  OCCUR  IN  THE 

ANIMAL  ECONOMY. 

§  1666.  The  substances  we  have  just  enumerated  form  the  labora- 
tory and  apparatus  in  which  all  the  chemical  reactions  of  the 
economy  take  place ;  but  it  is  important  to  remark  that  these  sub- 
stances do  not  act  an  inert  or  merely  formal  part;  influenced  by 
the  nervous  system,  they  not  only  assume  the  shapes  and  movements 
necessary  for  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  but  also  intervene  in  the 
chemical  reactions  by  being  constantly  dissolved  and  renewed.  Wo 
shall  give  the  general  name  oi  nutrition  to  the  collection  of  chemical 
phenomena  which  occur  successively  in  alimentary  substances,  from 
the  moment  they  are  taken  into  the  mouth,  until,  after  having  tra- 
versed the  whole  of  the  general  circulation,  they  are  rejected  in  the 
ffaseous  state,  with  the  air  expired,  or  in  the  state  of  solids  and 
liquids,  in  the  urine  or  excrements. 

The  phenomena  of  nutrition,  starting  from  the  ingestion  of  food, 
follow  and  succeed  each  other  in  this  order : 

1st.  Digestion, 

2d.  Respiration, 

3d.  Circulation, 

4th.  Excretion. 
§  1667.  We  shall  give  an  idea  of  the  various  apparatus  in  which 
these  phenomena  are  produced,  by  describing  the  liquids  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  alimentary  substances,  and  to  which 
physiologists  attribute  the  chief  modifications  of  these  substances  in 
the  economy.  In  order  to  render  our  explanation  more  clear,  we 
have  figured  (fig.  686)  the  various  organs  and  circulatory  apparatus 
in  which  the  chemical  phenomena  talke  place  in  man,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  their  actual  form ;  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  represent  the  relative  positions  they  occupy  in 
the  body,  where  they  are  dovetailed  into  and  cover  each  other. 


• 
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g  16€8.  The  object  of  digestion  is  to  modify,  disaggreg&t^  and 
dissolve  alimentary  sabstances,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pMB  asb- 
Bcuuently  into  the  general  circulation. 

The  various  acts  of  the  function  of  digestion  are  as  foUon: 
From  the  month,  where  the  food  is  chewed  by  the  tetth  and 
moistened  with  saliva,  it  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach  A,  paanng 
through  the  cesophagoa  0.    The  function  of  the  saliva  is  eliiefiy 
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physicaly  and  assists  the  mastication  and  deglutition  of  food.  The 
saliya  may,  however,  act  chemically,  by  effecting  the  transformation 
of  the  starch  into  dextrin  and  glucose ;  the  latter  action  being  pro- 
bably very  limited,  because  at  a  later  period  the  food  comes  into 
contact  with  several  other  juices  which  effect  the  same  transformation. 

Having  reached  the  stomach  A,  the  food  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  special  juice,  called  gastric^  secreted  by  the  parietes  of  the 
stomach,  and  furnished  by  peculiar  vessels  belonging  to  the  sanguine 
circulation.  The  eastric  juice  modifies,  dissolves,  or  digests  only 
the  nitrogenous  ahmentary  principles,  such  as  the  albumen,  fibrin, 
casein,  without  in  any  way  altering  the  fatty  substances,  and  merely 
producing  the  hydration  of  the  amylaceous  matter. 

When  the  food  has  remained  for  some  time  in  the  stomach  A,  it 
leaves  it,  impregnated  with  gastric  juice,  and  passes  into  the  duode- 
num a,  where  it  first  meets  with  the  bile,  brought  from  the  gaU- 
hladder  B  and  liver  F,  by  the  duct  cd,  called  ductus  choledachus. 
The  action  of  the  bile  on  food  is  not  well  known,  and  some  physio- 
logists even  believe  it  to  act  no  part  in  the  phenomena  of  digestion, 
and  consider  it  as  merely  an  excrementary  fluid, 

§  1669.  In  the  duodenum  the  food  is  moistened,  not  only  by  the 
,bile,  but  also  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  supplied  to  the  duodenum  by 
the  pancreatic  duct,  e,  which  juice  is  produced  in  a  peculiar  organ, 
the  pancreas  C,  where  it  is  extracted  from  the  fluids  carried  into 
the  latter  by  the  circulation.  The  pancreatic  juice  acts,  instanta^ 
netmsljfj  on  the  non-nitrogenous  alimentary  substances,  converting 
the  fecula  into  glucose,  and  the  fatty  matters  into  an  emulsion, 
which  renders  them  fit  for  absorption. 

§  1670.  The  alimentary  substances,  modified  by  the  successive 
influence  of  the  gastric  juice,  bile,  and  pancreatic  juice,  pass  from 
the  duodenum  a  into  the  small  intestine  D,D, ...  a  tube  of  considerable 
sise,  extending  from  the  duodenum  to  the  coecum  E,  which  itself 
communicates  with  the  large  intestine  EE'E"E"'.  The  extremely 
long  parietes  of  the  small  intestine  chiefly  effect  the  absorption  of 
the  digested  food  and  its  passage  into  the  circulation.  The  ali- 
mentary substances  which  reach  the  intestine  in  a  condition  to  be 
absorbed,  are  of  two  kinds :  Ist.  Nitrogenous  substances,  dissolved 
by  the  gastric  juice,  and  amylaceous  substances,  converted  into 
dextrin  and  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  saliva  and  the  pancreatic 
juice ;  and,  2d.  The  fatty  substances  which  have  been  made  into  an 
emulsion,  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  without  being  dissolved. 

A  special  system  of  absorbent  vessels,  termmating  in  the  small 
intestine,  is  contrived  for  each  of  these  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
absorbable  alimentary  substances :  1st.  The  system  of  the  vena  porta 
fff\  which  absorbs  the  nitrogenous  and  saccharine  matters, 
and  conveys  them,  with  the  venous  blood  of  the  intestines  and  the 
roleen  R,  into  the  liver  F,  where  they  undergo  peculiar  modifica- 
tions, to  pass  thence  in  the  right  auricle  Q  of  the  heart;  and, 
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2d.  The  system  of  chyltferaus  veueU  g^  g^  g,  which  absorbs  only  the 
fatty  substances,  and  conducts  them  into  die  left  $ubelavian  vein  t,  t^ 
to  pass  thence  directly  into  the  right  anricle  G  of  the  heart,  without 
traversing  the  liver.  In  the  small  intestine  is  effected  the  division 
between  uie  digested  alimentary  sabstances,  which  are  to  be  ab$orbed 
by  the  organism,  and  are  called,  on  that  account,  accrementitiaut 
Mubitances,  and  those  which,  remaining  nntonched,  or  having  been 
insofficiently  modified  by  the  digestive  flnids,  are  rejected  externally, 
and  consist  of  the  exerementitunu  9uUtanee$  OTfwee$. 

§  1671.  The  dimensions  and  developments  of  the  whole  digestive 
apparatus,  stomach,  duodenum,  and  small  intestine,  vanr  greatly 
in  different  classes  of  animals :  in  the  carnivorous,  the  fooa  of  which 
is  much  more  easily  dissolved  by  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices, 
they  are  relatively  much  less  developed  than  in  the  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, of  which  the  food,  being  highly  charged  with  ligneous  matter, 
dissolves  with  much  greater  diffioilty. 

§  1672.  The  residue  of  the  alimentai^  matter  passes  firom  the 
small  into  the  large  intestine  EEHB'^'^',  where  it  remains  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time,  and  probably  experiences  new  modi- 
fications and  peculiar  absorptions.  It  there  acquires  a  disagree- 
able and  peculiar  odour,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  and  is 
finally  rejected,  in  the  state  of  excrement,  by  the  anus  H. 

CmCULATIOK  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

§  1673.  We  have  followed  the  course  of  the  alimentary  matters 
through  the  primse  vise,  from  their  entrance  at  the  mouth  to  the 
absorption  of  the  digested  portion  into  the  general  circulation,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  residue  by  the  anus.  In  following  the  new  route 
of  the  digested  portion,  we  shall  find  it  ministering  to  the  growth 
and  renovation  of  the  organs,  to  the  production  of  juices  essential 
to  the  chemical  operations  we  have  enumerated,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  necessary  to  the  animal,  to  be  excreted,  finally,  either 
in  gaseous  compounds,  with  the  gases  of  respiration,  or  in  solution 
in  the  urine  or  sweat,  or  in  forming  peculiar  fluids,  such  as  milk, 
semen,  etc. 

After  their  absorption  by  the  vena  porta  J5^',  or  by  the  chyli- 
ferous  vessels  g^  g^  g,  the  digested  alimentary  principles  reach,  by 
various  routes,  the  general  circulation,  that  is,  the  right  ventricle  I 
of  the  heart,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the  venous  blood,  wluch 
arrives  from  all  parts  of  the  body  through  the  upper  vena  cava  mm' 
and  the  lower  nn'n"^  after  having  effected  alimentation,  and  been 
subjected  to  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  etc.,  which  shall  pre- 
sently be  described.  The  instinctive  contractions  of  the  ventricle  I 
drive  all  this  mixture  through  the  pulmonary  artery  WV  into  the 
lungs  P,  P,  where  it  meets  with  air,  and  produces  die  phenomena 
of  respiration.  The  blood,  before  reaching  the  lungs,  has  a  deep 
brown  colour,  and  is  venouM  blood;  while  as  soon  as  it  eomes  into 
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contact  with  the  air  in  the  lungs,  it  turns  of  a  bright  red,  and  gives 
off  the  greater  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  it  contained,  which  is«n 
esBentitu  product  of  the  chemical  reactions  it  experienced  in  its  nu- 
trient functions,  replacing  it  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  and 
thus  constituting  arterial  blood,  which  returns  to  the  left  ventricle  J 
of  the  heart  through  the  pulmonary  veins  o,  o.  The  heart  impels 
it  into  the  aortic  or  arterial  system  K,  K,  K,...  to  be  distributed  to 
all  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  principal  forces  which  effect  this 
circulation  appear  to  be  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  J,  as 
well  as  the  contractive  forces  of  the  arterial  coats.  If  the  arterial 
blood  experiences  chemical  changes  between  leaving  the  heart  and 
entering  the  or^ns,  they  are  as  yet  unknown. 

The  arterial  blood,  after  reaching  the  tissues  of  each  organ,  that 
is,  after  having  entered  the  capillary  circulation,  experiences  che- 
mical modifications,  differing  in  each  organ.  The  oxygen  which  it 
had  absorbed  by  contact  with  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  which  had 
effected  its  red  colour,  gradually  disappears,  producing  the  pheno- 
mena of  oxidation,  while  it  is  replaced  more  or  less  completely  by 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  products  of  oxidation ;  the  blood 
then  receiving  its  brown  colour,  and  becoming  venous. 

Arterial  blood  may  be  considered  as  of  the  same  composition  at 
the  moment  of  entering  each  organ,  which  is  not  true  of  venous 
blood,  the  latter  certainly  undergoing  special  modifications  in  the 
various  organs  through  wnich  it  passes,  and  which  it  nourishes.  It 
18  this  blood,  modified  by  the  various  functions  it  has  fulfilled  in  the 
organs,  which  separates  into  two  different  liquids,  venous  blood 

Eroperly  so  called,  and  lymphy  both  of  which  return  to  the  right 
eart  GrI  by  special  muscular  systems,  and  are  there  mixed  with  the 
new  liquids  arising  from  digestion,  to  form  a  new  blood,  possessing  all 
the  necessary  nutritive  powers,  and  which  again  resumes  the  round  of 
the  circulation.  The  course  of  the  blood  from  the  right  heart  GI,  to 
the  left  heart  JL,  passing  through  the  capillary  system  of  the  lungs,  is 
called  the  lesser  circulation^  while  its  return  from  the  left  heart  to 
the  right,  passing  through  the  capillary  tissue  of  the  organs  of  the 
body,  is  the  greater  circulation, 

§  1674.  We  have  said  that  the  arterial  blood,  passing  through 
the  capillary  tissue  of  the  organs,  is  chemically  modified  and  con- 
verted into  venous  blood  and  lymph:  now,  it  happens  that  while 
traversing  certain  capillary  tissues,  the  blood  gives  out  certain 
liquid  or  gaseous  products.  When  the  products,  thus  separated, 
are  to  be  used  for  special  purposes,  they  are  called  secretions  ;  but 
when,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  be  rejected,  they  are  termed  ex- 
cretions.    The  principal  secretions  are, 

1st.  The  gastric  juice,  secreted  by  the  stomach. 

2d.  The  pancreatic  juice,  formed  in  the  pancreas,  whence  it 
passes  into  the  duodenum. 
Vol.  IL— 8  M 
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3d.  The  bOe,  produced  in  the  liver,  and  accumulated  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

4th.  The  intestinal  jmce,  which  app^urs  to  be  secreted  by  the 
intestines,  but  is  perhaps  only  an  alteration  of  the  foregoing  mges- 
tive  jnices. 

5th.  The  saliva,  secreted  in  the  month  by  the  galiwuy  fflands. 

6th.  The  semen  of  male  •tiim^litj  formed  in  the  testes. 

7th.  Milk,  secreted  by  the  mammary  ghtndt,  and  collecting  in 
the  spongy  tissue  constituting  the  mammse. 

8th.  ^e  water  of  the  amnios  surrounding  the  foetus,  in  pregnant 
females. 

Among  the  excretions,  we  distinguish, 

1st.  ^e  sweat,  excreted  by  peculiar  glands,  the  Budcrifennu, 
of  which  the  orifices  open  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

2d.  The  urine  which  arises  from  a  peculiar  analysis  of  the  arterial 
blood  in  passing,  during  the  greater  circulation,  through  the  kidr 
neff$  M,  SI,  which  analysb  separates  firom  it  a  liquid  charged  with 
mineral  salts  and  highly  oxygenated  organic  substances,  such  as 
urea  and  uric  acid ;  wmch  substances,  being  only  the  rendue  of 
chemical  changes  in  the  food,  must  be  rejected.  The  urine  is  con- 
veyed by  special  ducts,  the  ureten  uu%  into  the  bladder  Y,  where 
it  collects,  until  the  animal  expels  it  by  the  urinary  passages  r. 

3d.  The  gaseous  products  expelled  by  the  act  of  respiration. 

4th.  Gases  arising  in  greater  or  less  quantity  during  the  digestion 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and  which  are  emitted 
either  from  the  mouth  or  from  the  anus. 

RESPIRATION  AND  ANDIAL  HEAT. 

§  1675.  It  has  been  long  since  considered  as  an  established  fact 
that  the  phenomenon  of  respiration  consists  in  a  combustion  constandy 
•taking  place  in  the  lungs,  between  a  portion  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  blood,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air, 
which  explains  why  arterial  differs  from  venous  blood  by  contain- 
ing less  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  theory 
now  most  received  by  physiologists.  According  to  them,  the  venous 
blood,  having  reached  the  lungs,  disengages  carbonic  acid,  and  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  which  it  carries  in  a  state  of  solution  into  the  arterial 
system  and  the  capillaries  attached  to  it,  the  dissolved  oxygen  effect- 
ing in  its  course  the  oxidizing  processes  necessary  to  animal  life,  while 
the  carbonic  acid  formed  dissolves  in  the  blood,  and  is  disengaged 
only  when  the  blood,  having  returned  to  the  lungs,  comes  again  in 
contact  with  the  air.  The  exchange  of  the  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  is  effected  through  the  very  deucate  membrane  which  lines  the 
air-cells  of  the  lunes,  and  according  to  some,  ensues  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ordinanr  laws  of  the  solution  of  eases  in  liquids  ex- 
posed to  atmospheres  of  known  composition,  whde  others  regard  it 
as  a  special  endatmose  performed  by  the  porous  membrane.     In  all 
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eases,  carbonic  acid  would  no  longer  be  formed  solely  in  the  longs, 
bat  in  all  parts  of  the  circulation. 

The  change  of  colour,  so  well  marked  and  so  instantaneous,  of  the 
yenous  blood  by  contact  with  the  air,  is  not  easily  explained  by  a 
simple  solution  of  oxygen  gas ;  and  it  appears  to  us  more  probable 
that  the  oxygen  forms,  with  certain  substances  in  the  blood,  a  true 
chemical  compound, -which  again  gives  off  its  oxygen  readily  enough 
to  effect  instantaneously  the  oxidation  of  other  substances.  The 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  this  oxidation  in  the  capillaries  would 
remain  dissolved  in  the  blood,  on  account  of  the  high  pressure  to 
which  the  latter  is  subjected,  which  pressure  must  be  admitted  in 
order  to  explain  the  passage  of  so  thick  a  fluid  through  such  narrow 
tabes.  The  carbonic  acid  would  be  then  more  readily  evolved  when 
the  blood  reached  the  lungs,  because  it  would  there  bo  subjected 
only  to  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

§  1676.  We  shall  regard  all  the  gases  exhaled  by  the  animal  as 
products  of  respiration.  They  belong  to  three  distinct  orders  of 
limctions:  the  pulmonary  respiration,  cutaneous  exhalation,  and 
exhalation  through  the  intestinal  canal.  In  warm-blooded  animals 
the  second  is  much  less  active  than  the  first,  while  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  equally, and  perhaps  more  energetic; 
for  example,  in  frogs,  which  can  live  for  several  days  deprived  of 
their  lungs,  by  breathing  through  the  skin;  or  in  salamanders, 
which  have  lived  for  several  months  after  the  loss  of  their  head, 
and  the  cicatrization  of  the  wound.  The  ensemble  of  these  func- 
tions is  generally  called  by  physiologists  perspiration. 

§1677.  Warm-blooded  animals,  living  on  their  ordinary  food, 
always  exhale  nitrogen,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  since  it  rarely 
exceeds  ih  of  the  weight  of  all  the  oxygen  consumed  by  respiration. 
When  these  animals  are  in  a  state  of  inanition,  there  is  frequently 
an  absorption  of  nitrogen,  the  quantity  absorbed  being  in  proportions 
as  small  as  that  exhaled  in  the  preceding  case.  It  is  very  frequent 
in  birds  in  a  state  of  inanition,  though  rare  in  mammiferous  animals. 
These  alternations  of  absorption  and  exhalation  of  nitrogen  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  two  phenomena  always  occur  simultaneously, 
while  experiment  only  demonstrates  the  variable  and  always  small 
result  of  their  opposite  effects,  which  then  might  be  individually 
much  greater  than  is  supposed. 

Gold-blooded  animals  also  appear  to  exhale  small  quantities  of 
nitrogen. 

1678.  The  total  quantity  of  oxygen  which  the  animal  takes  from 
the  air,  in  the  act  of  respiration,  is  not  always  again  found  in  the 
carbonic  acid  exhaled,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  most  frequently  dis- 
appearing in  other  non-gaseous  compounds,  which  remain  in  the 
animal  economy,  or  are  expelled  from  it  with  the  excrementitious 
matters — ^principally  with  the  urine.  The  ratio  between  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  found  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  whole  quantity  of 
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oxygen  consumed,  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  food,  and 
varies  very  little  in  animals  living  on  the  same  aliments,  though 
they  may  belong  to  very  different  species.  The  greatest  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  in  the  state  of  non-gaseous  compounds  takes  place 
when  animals  are  fed  on  meat ;  the  ratio  between  the  weight  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  whole  oxygen  con- 
sumed, being  then,  comprised  between  0.67  and  0.74.  Tms  ratio  is 
greater  when  animals  are  fed  on  vegetables ;  and  in  rabbits  sub- 
jected to  this  regimen,  it  has  varied  from  0.85  to  0.95.  It  is  still 
greater  when  animals  are  fed  on  bread  or  grain ;  for  it  may  equal, 
and  sometimes  even  exceed  unity,  so  that  the  animal  then  evolves 
in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  greater  than  that 
which  it  has  taken  from  the  atmospheric  air,  the  excess  of  oxygen 
necessarily  proceeding  from  the  food.  In  a  rabbit  fed  temporarily 
on  bread  and  bran,  the  ratio  between  the  oxygen  contained  in  the 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  and  the  whole  quantity  of  o^gen  consumed 
was  0.997 ;  while  in  chickens  fed  on  grain  it  varied  from  0.90  to 
1.03 ;  and  lastly,  in  animals  absolutely  dieted,  the  ratio  was  nearly 
the  same  as  when  they  are  fed  on  meat.  In  fact,  the  carbon  fur- 
nished for  respiration  can,  in  this  case,  only  arise  from  themselves, 
that  act  being  then  accomplished  in  them,  as  if  they  were  car- 
niverous,  even  though  they  were  birds  which  naturally  feed  on 
grain. 

1679.  In  the  mammiferae  and  in  birds,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  formed  by  contact  with  the  body,  and  which  is  disengaged  by 
the  intestinal  canal,  is  always  very  small,  since  it  rarely  reaches  ^ 
of  that  furnished  by  the  pulmonary  respiration.  Small  quantities 
of  hydrogen  and  protocarburetted  hydrogens  traces  of  ammonia,  and 
excessively  small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  gases,  are  disengaged 
through  the  same  passages.  To  recapitulate,  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  the  pulmonary  respiration  predominates  so  greatly  over 
the  secondary  causes  of  exhalation  and  absorption  which  accompany 
it,  that  all  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  it  may  be  inferred 
from  observations  made  on  the  whole  respiration,  as  though  it  alone 
were  active.  On  the  contrary,  in  cold-blooded  animals,  the  cu- 
taneous respiration  predominates  to  so  great  a  degree  that  froes 
have  continued  to  breathe  for  several  days  when  deprived  of  their 
lungs,  nearly  with  the  same  energy,  absorbing  and  evolving  the 
same  gases,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  as  well  as  in  nearly  the 
same  absolute  quantities. 

§  1680.  Hibernating  animals,  as  the  marmot,  during  their  wak- 
ing life,  breathe  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  other  animals, 
while  the  phenomenon  is  wholly  changed  during  their  sleep,  their 
temperature  ihen  exceeding  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  only 
by  a  few  degrees,  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen  bemg  excessively 
feeble,  and  generally  less  than  ^  of  that  required  by  the  same  ani- 
mals when  awake.     Bather  less  than  one-half  of  this  oxygen  only 
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18  found  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  the  balance  being  assimilated 
internally  in  the  shape  of  non-gaseous  compounds,  and  being  pro- 
bably piutly  used  to  form  water,  a  small  portion  of  which  is  lost  by 
Eerspiration,  on  account  of  the  low  temperature  of  the  animal.  It 
ence  follows  that  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  less 
than  that  of  the  oxygon  absorbed,  and  the  animal  increases  in 
weight  by  perspiration.  This  increase,  however,  does  not  take 
place  continuously,  for,  every  few  days,  the  animal  generally  par- 
tially awakens  and  expels  his  urine.  When  the  marmot  fully 
awwes,  his  respiration  becomes  extremely  active,  much  more  so 
than  when  he  has  been  awake  for  some  time ;  and  his  temperature 
rises  rapidly,  while  his  limbs  gradually  lose  their  numbness,  and 
the  animal  is  seized  with  a  violent  shivering,  caused  by  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold,  which  he  did  not  feel  during  sleep.  The  conditions  of 
existence  are  no  longer  the  same  in  the  two  states  of  the  same  ani- 
maL  The  waking  marmot  becomes  asphyxiated,  like  the  other 
mammifersB,  in  an  atmosphere  poor  in  oxygen,  while  in  the  torpid 
state  he  would  be  unaffected  by  it.  He  cannot,  however,  bring 
himself  voluntarily  to  this  state,  in  order  to  continue  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  which  his  instinct  tells  him  must  prove  fatal  to  him. 

I I08I.  The  respiration  of  animals  does  not  appear  to  be  changed 
in  an  atmosphere  richer  in  oxygen  than  ordinary  atmospheric  air, 
nor  even  in  pure  oxygen ;  the  same  being  true  of  an  atmosphere 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  provided  it  contain 
also  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen.  Lastly,  if  the  nitroecn  of  our 
ordinary  atmosphere  be  replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen, 
the  animal  breathes  as  usual,  without  any  mjurious  effects. 

§  1682.  The  internal  combustion  of  the  carbon  which  serves  to 
form  carbonic  acid  is  certainly  one  of  the  sources  of  animal  heat. 
This  fact  is  evident,  not  only  as  being  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  evolution  of  heat  which  always  ensues  on  the  combustion  of 
carbon,  either  by  active  burning  or  in  solutions,  as  in  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation, but  IS  also  manifested  in  the  variations  of  respiration, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  maintaining  the  constancy  of  tem- 
perature. Thus,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  by  the  same 
animal,  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  equal  periods, 
are  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  depression  of  the  surrounding 
temperature ;  and  it  is  also  greater  when  the  nitrogen  of  its  artificiiJ 
atmosphere  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  the  relative  refrigerating  power 
of  which  is  much  greater.  On  this  account,  animals  of  the  same  class 
consume,  in  a  given  time,  a  quantity  of  oxygen  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  size;  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  being  proportionally 
much  greater  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  animal.  For  example, 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  for  100  gm.  of  substance  is  10  times 
greater  in  sparrows  than  in  fowls. 

It  has  long  since  been  admitted  that  the  heat  evolved  by  an  animal 

in  a  given  time  is  precisely  equal  to  that  which,  by  a  vivid  combustion 
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in  oxygen,  the  carbon  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  produced  would 
afford,  and  the  hydrogen  which  would  form  water  with  that  portion 
of  oxygen  consumed,  which  is  not  found  in  the  carbonic  acid.  It 
is  higmy  probable  that  animal  heat  is  wholly  produced  by  chemi- 
cal reactions  ensuing  in  the  economy;  but  me  phenomenon  is  too 
complex  to  allow  of  its  calculation  firom  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed. The  substances  consumed  by  respiration  generally  consist 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  often  in  considerable 
proportion ;  and  when  they  are  completely  destroyed  by  respiration, 
the  oxygen  they  contain  contributes  to  tke  formation  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  heat  evolved  is  necessarily  very  different  firom 
that  which  carbon  and  hydrogen,  supposed  to  be  free,  would  give 
off  in  burning.  These  substances,  moreover,  are  never  completely 
consumed;  a  portion  being  converted  into  other  substances,  which 
play  special  parts  in  the  animal  economy,  or  which  escape  in  the 
excretions,  in  the  state  of  highly  oxidized  matters,  (urea,  uric  acid.) 
Now,  in  all  these  transformations  and  asumilations  of  substances  in 
the  organs,  heat  is  evolved  or  absorbed;  but  the  phenomena  are 
evidently  so  complicated  that  we  shall  probably  never  be  able  to 
make  them  the  subject  of  calculation. 


§  1683.  We  shall  now  describe  more  in  detail  the  prindpal  pro- 
perties and  chemical  composition  of  the  liquids  which  are  loxmd  in 
the  animal  economy. 

BLOOD. 

§  1684.  The  blood  is  a  liquid  which  circulates  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  animal  economy,  and  furnishes  the  organs  with  the  materials 
necessary  for  their  life  and  growth.  In  vertebrated  anim^lg^  such 
as  man,  the  mammiferse,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  the  blood  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour ;  while  in  the  invertebrata,  as  in  insects,  the  cms- 
tacese,  mollusks,  and  zoophytes,  it  is  much  more  fluid  and  colourless, 
or  merely  tinged  of  a  yellow,  green,  rose,  or  lilac  hue.  The  blood  is 
much  denser  and  thicker  in  man  and  the  warm-blooded  animals,  such 
as  the  mammiferse  and  birds,  than  in  cold-blooded  animals;  its 
density  and  viscidity  varying  according  to  the  food  and  the  more 
or  less  recent  loss  of  blood  which  the  animal  may  have  sustained. 
In  an  adult  man,  the  average  density  of  the  blood  is  1.054  at  59^ ; 
being  somewhat  less  in  females,  particularly  during  pregnancy^ 
when  it  falls  to  1.045. 

Two  kinds  of  blood  are  distinguished  in  man  and  warm-blooded 
animals :  arterial  bloody  which  is  of  a  vermilion  red,  and  venou$  Nood, 
the  colour  of  which  is  darker  and  of  a  brownish  red,  which  peculiar 
colour  is  produced,  as  we  have  shown,  (§  1673,)  by  tilie  action  of  the 
atmospheric  oxygen  on  the  blood;  and  it  therefore  exists  only  in 
•niinalH  which  breathe  in  the  air,  and  is  not  observed  during  intra* 
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life.    He  colour  of  fixtal  blood  is  intermedtivte  between  tliai 
venous  and  arterial  blood  of  adult  age. 
85.  When  fresh  blood  of  a  vertebrated  animal  ia  examined 
the  microscope,  it  ia  Been  to  be  formed  of  a  colourless,  or 
nearly  colourless  liquid,  in  which  red  bodies,  aimilar  in  form,  and 
"  id  blood-globuleg,  are  disseminated,  which  arc  eh nract eristic  of 
each  genus  of  animals.     They  form  in  man  and  the  greater  part  of 
'""le  other  mammiferte  small,  circular,  flattened  disks;  while  in  birds, 
sptiles,  and  fishes,  they  are  elliptical.     Their  diameter  in  man  is 
lout  jij  of  a  millimetre,  being  smaller  in  the  majority  of  other 
lammlferie,  and  in  the  goat  attaining  only  about  gh-     ^  birds, 
Uiese  globules  are  larger  than  in  the  mammifcrn:! ;  while  they  attain 
their  greatest  size  in  the  family  of  the  batractuana  and  reptiles :  thus, 
in  the  blood  of  the  frog,  they  are  nearly  ^of  n.  millimetre  in  length 
And  A  in  breadth.     Lastly,  in  fishes,  the  globules  are  intermediate 
in  size,  between  those  of  birds  and  those  of  reptiles. 
Fig.  687  represents  the  blood-globules  of  the  frog,  consisting  of 
flattened  elliptical  disks,  of  which 
the  central  part,  less  coloured  and 
protruding,  is   surrounded   by  a 
kind    of    deep-coloured    border. 
Their   anatomical  study   by  the 
microscope  and  powerful  chemical 
reagents  shows  them  to  be  com- 
posed of  twocntirelydistinclparls, 
a  central  nucleus  and  an  envelope 
resembling  a  small  bladder,  con- 
taining a  coloured  gelatinous  and 
very  elastic  substance.  When  any 
part  of  »  frog,  sufficiently  thin  to 
be  translucent,  such  as  the  web  of 
the  foot  or  the  tongue,  ia  examined 
rtader  the  microscope,  the  globlues  will  be  seen  to  be  rapidly  carried 
ithrougb  the  capillaries  with  the  watery  fluid,  and  to  be  momentarily 
QOmpressed  in  order  to  pasa  through  the  smallest  tubes,     filood- 
globulee  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  their  natural  liquid ; 
while,  when  water  is  added,  they  swell,  probably  in  consequence  of 
endoamosc,  and  tend  toward  a  spherical  shape.    The  central  nucleus 
does  not  appear  to  undergo  any  change.     Certain  acids,  such  as 
phosphoric,  oxalic,  citric,  and  acetic,  rapidly  dissolve  the  external 
envelope  and  expose  the  nucleus ;  while  alkaline  liquids  dissolve  the 
whole  globule.     The  globules  remain  unchanged,  and  without  any 
ipreciable  alteration  of  form,  in  a  solution  of  sugar  or  gum,  and  in 
eral  saline  solutions,  such  aa  those  of  nitrate  of  potassa  or  soda, 
'  chloride  of  potassium  and  of  sodium.     Fig.  688  represents  the 
lobulea  of  human  blood,  in  which,  as  in  the  blood-globules  of  the 
'  ler  munmiferse,  the  central  portion  is  less  projecting  than  the 
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fluid,  yellowish  and  transparent,  called  the  serum  ;  and  the  other, 
gelatinous  and  elastic,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  called  the  clot^  co- 
aguium^  or  erMuamentum  of  the  blood.     The  coagulation  of  blood  is 

Croduced  by  the  fibrin,  which  remains  in  solution  so  long  ns  the 
lood  is  under  the  influence  of  vitality,  but  separates  from  it  when 
it  is  removed  from  the  animal  economy,  carrying  with  it  the  blood- 
fflobnles,  in  the  same  way  that  soluble  albumen,  used  for  the  clari- 
fication of  a  muddy  liquor,  carries  down  the  corpuscles  which  exist 
in  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  coagulated  by  heat.  If,  instead  of  allowing 
the  blood  to  rest,  it  is  beaten  with  rods,  the  fibrin  still  coagulates, 
and  forms  whitish  and  elastic  filaments,  which  adhere  to  the  rods, 
the  blood-globules  not  being  included,  because  they  are  detached 
by  the  agitation  of  the  fluid.  Defibrinated  blood  no  longer  coagu- 
lates, it  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  on  the  blood  of  frogs,  the  globules 
of  which  are  too  largo  to  pass  through  filtering-paper,  that  fibrin  is 
really  in  solution  in  the  serous  liqmd,  and  docs  not  constitute  any 
part  of  the  globules,  as  was  long  supposed.  It  is  sufiicient  to  pour 
upon  a  filter,  previously  moistened,  the  blood  of  a  frog,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  extraction,  to  show  that  a  portion  of  the  liquid  passes 
through  tho  filter  before  the  commencement  of  coagulation ;  and 
after  collecting  this  portion  in  a  watch-glass,  the  microscope  will 
exhibit  in  it,  after  a  short  time,  a  colourless  clot,  which  may  be 
made  visible  by  collecting  it  on  a  needle.  This  experiment  does 
not  succeed  in  human  blood,  nor  in  that  of  other  mammiform,  be- 
cause the  fluid  is  more  viscid  and  tho  globules  are  sufiicicntly  small 
to  pass  through  the  paper. 

The  blood-globules  are  not  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the 
ooagulum,  but  fall  toward  the  lower  part,  while  tho  upper  strata 
generally  contain  but  very  few  of  them ;  in  which  case  they  contract 
Btill  further,  and  form  a  sort  of  pellicle,  called  the  huffy  coat  of  the 
blood.  By  forcibly  compressing  tho  clot,  the  greater  part  of  the 
liquid  serum  may  be  expressed  from  it. 

Serum  is  a  yellow,  slightly  viscid  fluid,  of  a  density  ranging  from 
1.027  to  1.029:  it  has  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and  coagulates  at 
about  108.8®,  which  property  it  owes  to  the  albumen. 

Several  saline  substances  prevent  tho  coagulation  of  the  blood: 
as,  for  example,  sulphate  of  soda,  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium,  nitrate  of  potassa,  borax,  etc. ;  and  the  proportion  of  these 
salts  must  bo  about  \  of  the  weight  of  the  blood.  The  dilute  mine- 
ral acids  also  prevent  tho  coagulation  of  blood,  but  impart  to  it  an 
oily  consistence.  A  temperature  of  86®  or  104®  appears  to  be  the 
most  favourable  for  coagulation,  while  cold  retards  it  considerably. 

Healthy  human  venous  blood  yields 

Goagulum 18.0 

Serum .87,0 

100.0 
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r  Fibrin 0.30^ 

Coagulmn<  p,  ,   ,     f  Hematosin 0.20  >18.00 

(     0      es  I  ^ll)^InJno^^g  matter 12.60  j 

"Water 79.00 

Q  J  Albumen 7.00 

»erum....<  patty  substances 0.06 

(^Various  salts  with  mineral  bases 0.94 

100.00 

§1688.  Hematosin,  or  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood,  has 
probably  not  yet  been  extracted  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  hsa  not 
Deen  obtained  crystallized.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  blood  previously  defibrinated  by 
beating;  until,  by  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminous  substances,  the 
liquid  becomes  like  a  thick  broth  of  a  brown  colour.  This  mass 
being  diluted  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  filtered  through  mus- 
lin, and  compressed,  the  residue  is  treated  several  times  with  alco- 
hol acidulated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
liquid  has  lost  its  colour,  and  the  albuminous  matter  is  thus  almost 
completely  bleached.  The  alcoholic  liquor  is  supersaturated  by 
ammonia,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness;  when  the  residue,  which 
is  composed  of  hematosin,  mixed  with  some  fatty  and  some  alkaline 
substances,  is  treated  successively  by  ether,  alcohol,  and  water, 
which  dissolve  the  foreign  substances  and  leave  the  colouring  mat- 
ter. It  is  then  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  ammoniacal  alcohol,  and 
again  separating  it  by  evaporation ;  the  hematosin  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  blackish-red  amorphous  mass,  which  is  tasteless  and  ino- 
dorous, and  insoluble,  when  cold,  in  alcohol,  water,  or  ether ;  while  it 
dissolves  readily  in  alcoholic  solutions  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammo- 
nia, which  it  colours  intensely  red.  This  substance  contains  as 
much  as  10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  which  appears  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  globules. 

§  1689.  The  quantitative  analysis  of  blood  is  very  difficult,  and 
no  very  accurate  process  is  yet  known ;  the  following  being  that 
most  generally  adopted  by  physiologists : 

The  blood  is  first  beaten  with  a  brush,  until  the  fibrin  is  separated 
as  perfectly  as  possible,  in  whitish  filaments,  which  are  carefully 
collected,  and  weighed,  after  being  washed,  on  a  cloth,  with  water, 
and  then  dried  at  212^  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  Three 
or  four  times  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 
being  added  to  the  defibrinated  liquid,  in  order  to  prevent  the  alter- 
ation of  the  globules,  it  is  rapidly  filtered,  causing  bubbles  of  air 
to  pass  constantly  through  the  liquid  in  the  filter,  to  prevent  the 
globules  from  adhering  to  each  other.  In  this  particular  case,  the 
blood-globules  do  not  pass  through  the  filter,  and  the  sulphate  of 
soda  prevents  the  coagulation  of  the  small  quantity  of  fibnn  which 
may  still  remain  in  the  liquid.     The  globules  are  washed  with  a 
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iolution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  dried  in  vacuo,  and  then  treated  suc- 
ceflBively  with  ether  which  dissolves  the  fatty  matter,  with  alcohol 
which  cussolves  a  small  quantity  of  foreign  organic  matter,  and 
with  water  which  removes  the  sulphate  of  soda.  The  dried  globules 
are  insoluble  in  these  various  liquids,  and  undergo  no  change ;  and 
after  bein^  again  dried,  they  are  weighed. 

This  bemg  done,  another  portion  of  the  same  blood  is  allowed  to 
coagulate  spontaneously,  and  the  crassamentum  being  separated  as 
completely  as  possible  from  the  serum,  they  are  weighed  sepa- 
rately. The  serum  is  then  evaporated  in  a  water-ba&,  and  the 
residue  dried  at  212^  or  in  vacuo,  by  which  means  is  ascertained 
the  proportion  of  dry  substances  and  of  water  constituting  the  fluid. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  crassamentum  is  perfectly  dried  at  212^,  and 
its  loss  of  weight  is  supposed  to  represent  the  water  of  the  serum 
which  was  contained  in  the  coagulum;  when,  by  a  proportion 
founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  serum,  above 
given,  the  weight  of  the  serum  contained  and  the  weight  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  serum  which  remained  in  the  dried  coagulum  is 
ascertained.  The  latter  weight,  subtracted  from  that  of  the  dried 
coagulum,  represents  the  united  weight  of  the  fibrin  and  globules, 
which  should  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  fibrin  and 
globules  obtained  separately  in  the  first  analysis.  The  fatty  sub- 
stances are  separated  from  the  dried  coagulum  and  from  the  residue 
of  the  evaporation  of  the  serum  by  treating  them  with  ether. 

Lastly,  the  mineral  salts  are  obtained  by  incinerating  separately 
the  coagulum  and  dried  serum,  and  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the 
ashes,  which  may  be  then  subjected  to  a  special  analysis,  if  a  8u£S- 
cient  quantity  of  blood  has  been  operated  on.  By  subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  ashes  and  that  of  the  fatty  matter  found  in  the  serum 
firom  the  weight  of  the  dried  serum,  and  taking  into  account  the 
serum  interposed  in  the  coagulum,  the  weight  of  the  albuminoid 
substances  is  obtained,  added  to  a  small  quantity  of  other  organic 
substances. 

LYMPH. 

§  1690.  Lymph  is  a  liquid  brought  from  all  the  organs  of  the 
body,  by  a  system  of  vessels  called  lymphatie.  It  is  a  limpid, 
sUgntly  viscid  fluid,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  coagulating 
spontaneously  like  blood.  Its  composition  resembles  that  of  fluid 
blood,  with  the  exception  of  the  coloured  corpuscles;  while  fibrin, 
albumen,  and  the  saline  substances  peculiar  to  blood  are  also  found 
in  lymph. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  which  convey  the  lymph  from  the  intes- 
tines, perform,  during  digestion,  the  function  of  absorbing  the  fatty 
matters;  in  consequence  of  which  the  lymph  at  this  time  acquires 
an  opaline  and  whitish  tinge,  resembling  milk.  The  name  of  chyle 
is  given  to  this  mixture  of  intestinal  lymph  with  the  fatty  matter. 
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and  the  lymphatics  of  the  intestine  have  received  the  name  of  chy- 
Uferous  or  lacteal  veneUj  firom  their  fimction  of  conTeying  the 
white  chyle. 

LIQUIDS  WHICH  APPEAR  TO  PLAY  A  PART  IN  DIGESTION. 

§  1691.  Various  liquids  occur  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  animals, 
secreted  by  special  organs  enumerated  §1667  et  $eq.y  and  the  prin- 
cipal duty  of  which  appears  to  be  to  effect  the  solution  of  aliment- 
ary substances  and  tilieir  passage  into  the  blood.  Physiologists 
divide  them  into 

Ist.  Saliva. 

2d.  Grastric  juice. 

8d.Bae. 

4th.  Pancreatic  juice. 

5th.  Intestinal  juice. 
As  the  chemical  nature  of  these  various  fluids  is  far  firom  being 
precisely  ascertained,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  genend 
mformation  on  the  subject. 

SALIVA 

§  1692.  Saliva,  the  liquid  which  moistens  the  month,  is  secreted 
by  peculiar  glands,  called  9alivary^  in  various  quantities,  according 
to  the  wants  of  the  animal ;  the  fluid  being  introduced  most  abun- 
dantly into  the  mouth  during  mastication,  while  its  chief  function 
appears  to  be  to  assist  deglutition.  The  saliva,  as  it  exudes  from 
the  mouth,  is  a  ropy  and  opaline  fluid,  which,  when  allowed  to  rest, 
separates  into  an  upper  clear  and  fluid  portion,  and  a  lower  more 
viscid  portion,  in  which  swim  filaments  of  mucus  and  remains  of 
organic  substances.  The  density  of  saliva  is  but  little  greater  than 
that  of  water,  since  it  rarely  exceeds  1.008,  and  its  reaction  is  gene- 
rally slightly  alkaline.  It  precipitates  several  metallic  solutions, 
and  deposits,  at  the  boiling  point,  some  coagulated  principles.  Ab- 
solute alcohol  precipitates  from  saliva  a  peculiar  matter,  called  pty- 
alinj  to  which  physiologists  attribute  a  special  function,  because  it 
converts  starch  into  dextrin  in  a  pretty  short  space  of  time,  and 
subsequently  into  glucose ;  but  this  property  is  Imown  to  belong  to 
all  albuminous  substances.  To  the  saliva  is  attributed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  deposits  which  adhere  to  the  teeth,  commonly  called 
dental  tartar^  but  which  consist  of  earthy  phosphates  and  carbon- 
ates, mixed  with  mucus  and  other  organic  substances  which  are  as 
yet  unknown. 

GASTRIC  JUICE. 

§1693.  The  gastric  juice  is  secreted  by  the  parietes  of  the 
stomach,  var^g  in  quantity  with  that  of  the  food  to  be  dieted; 
and  its  duty  is  to  effect  the  solution  of  nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
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stances,  for  it  appears  to  exert  no  action  on  fecnla  or  fatty  matters, 
aince  the  latter  leave  the  stomach  without  any  remarkable  change, 
and  meet  in  the  intestine  only  the  fluids  which,  by  affecting  their 
solution  or  disaggregation,  enable  them  to  be  absorbed. 

When  freed  by  filtration  from  certain  mucilaginous  substances 
and  organic  remains,  gastric  juice  is  a  colourless  and  limpid  fluid, 
baring  a  saline  taste,  and  a  feeble  but  peculiar  odour,  which  varies 
in  dirorent  animals ;  and  it  always  exerts  a  decided  acid  reaction 
on  litmus.  It  may  be  preserved  imchanged  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  in  the  air,  and  without  losing  the  property  of  effecting  the 
solution  of  nitrogenous  alimentary  substances.  The  essential  con- 
stituents of  gastric  juice  are  alkaline  salts,  certain  organic  sub- 
stances, and  a  free  acid;  the  whole  being  dissolved  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  forms  98  or  99  per  cent,  of  the  juice.  The 
salts  of  gastric  juice  are  chiefly  alkaline  chlorides  and  sulphates,  in 
which  soda  predominates,  the  phosphates  being  found  only  in  a 
very  small  proportion.  In  addition,  small  quantities  of  sulphate, 
carbonate,  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  also  met  with. 

Gastric  juice  is  divided  into  two  organic  compounds:  a  mucilagi- 
nous substance,  the  nature  and  functions  of  which  are  not  deter- 
mined, and  a  special  nitrogenous  substance,  to  which  the  greatest 
share  in  the  phenomenon  of  digestion  is  attributed,  known  by  the 
names  of  chymosiny  pepsiuj  and  gasterase.  It  may  be  precipitated 
from  gastric  juice  by  alcohol  and  acetate  of  lead,  or  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  evaporation,  it  being  in  both  cases  obtained  in  an  amor- 
phous form,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  it  is  a 
simple  and  definite  substance. 

The  acidity  of  gastric  juice  appears  to  be  always  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  small  quantity  of  free  lactic  acid. 

When  meat,  cut  into  thin  slices,  is  dipped  into  gastric  juice,  it  is 
seen,  at  first,  to  swell  and  become  translucent,  after  which  it  gra- 
dually disag^egates,  and  finally  is  wholly  dissolved.  From  this 
powerful  action  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  gastric  juice  would 
act  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  but  they  are  covered  by  a  mucus, 
which  is  constantly  renewed,  and  preserves  them  from  contact  with 
the  juice ;  while,  after  death,  this  mucus  becomes  putrid,  and  the 
gastric  juice  then  attacks  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 

BILE. 

§  1694.  Bile  is  a  liquid  secreted  by  the  liver,  and  collected  in 
a  special  receptacle,  the  gdOrhladdery  placed  immediately  below  the 
secreting  organ. 

Bile  IS  a  ropy  fluid,  in  man  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  of  a 
brownish-green  in  the  ox,  and  of  an  emerald-green  in  birds,  amphi- 
bious animals,  and  fishes.  It  has  a  peculiar  nauseous  smell  and  a 
bitter  taste.  When  poured  into  water,  it  first  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fluid,  but  dissolves,  on  stirring,  almost  wholly,  forming  a 
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frothy  liquor.  The  reaction  exerted  by  bile  on  organic  colouring 
matters  is  not  constant:  it  is  frequently  alkaline^  sometimes  neutral, 
and  sometimes  sensibly  acid.  Bile  soon  undergoes  a  change  in  the 
air,  and  putrefies,  emitting  a  very  disa^eeable  odour ;  and  it  coa- 
gulates by  boiling.     Acids  efiect  a  copious  precipitate  in  it. 

Although  bile  has  been  studied  by  a  great  number  of  chemists, 
they  are  not  yet  determined  as  to  its  nature,  owing  to  the  great 
mobility  of  its  constituent  principles  in  the  presence  of  chemical 
agents. 

Bile  may  be  considered  as  a  soap,  with  soda  for  its  base,  and 
formed  by  two  acids,  called  eJiolic  and  eholeicj  and  containing,  in  addi- 
tion, small  quantities  of  a  crystallizable  fatty  substance,  or  eholeatermj 
fatty  acids,  and  yarious  salts,  of  which  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  and 
magnesia,  form  the  bases.  The  formula  of  cholic  acid,  which  con- 
stitutes the  greater  portion  of  bile,  is  GJl^O^ ;  and  by  being  boiled 
with  caustic  potassa,  it  is  conyerted  into  glycocoll  C4H5NO4,  and  a 
new  acid,  called  eholalic,  C^^O^'E.O : 

C„H^NOu=C,H^O,+C^H350^HO+HO. 

But  if  the  boiling  be  prolonged  for  some  time,  the  cholalic  acid  is 
itself  converted  into  a  substance  of  a  resinous  appearance,  dy$ly$in^ 
to  which  the  formula  C4gBi^O„2tLO  has  been  assigned.  The  fol- 
lowing equation  represents  the  final  reaction: 

C«H«N0i,-CAN0,+C«H«0e,2H0. 

Cholalic  acid  crystallizes  readily  in  alcohol  or  in  ether,  the  for- 
mula of  its  crystals  being  C^gHj^O^HO+SHO.  They  are  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  while  they  dissolve  readily  in  solutions  of 
the  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,  but  the  salts  thus  formed 
do  not  crystallize  by  evaporation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  cholalic  acid  be  neutralized  by  potassa,  and  ether  added 
to  it,  colourless  needles  of  cholalate  of  potassa  KO,C4gH3gO0  are  de- 
posited. At  a  temperature  of  892^,  crystallized  cholalic  acid 
C^H3^0j,HO+5HO  is  converted  into  a  new  acid,  eholoidie 
G4gH„0^,3HO ;  and  if  it  be  heated  to  570^,  it  is  changed  into  dysly- 
sin  CJS^O^fitSO'j  water  only  being  parted  with  dunng  these  suc- 
cessive changes. 

The  second  acid  of  bile,  or  choleic  acid,  which  contains  a  large 
amount  of  sulphur,  has  hitherto  not  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Boiling  alkaline  solutions  convert  it  into  cholalic  acid  and 
a  neutral  sulphuretted  substance,  taurin  C^H^NS^O^  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  crystalline  forms.  Taurin  is  also  formed  by  boil- 
ing bile  with  chlorohydric  acid.  It  is  a  substance  very  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  exerting 
no  action  on  coloured  reagents. 
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Biliary  Oalailij  and  Chole%terin  CJl^fi. 

§1695.  Concretions  of  diversified  forms  and  size,  called  biliary 
eaieulij  are  frequently  developed  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary 
dacts.  They  are  essentially  composed  of  a  fatty,  crystallizable 
Bubfltance,  cholesteriny  mixed  with  substances  of  a  resinous  appear- 
ance and  mucus.  When  the  powdered  calculi  are  treated  with 
boiline  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  is  bleached  by  animal  black,  beautiful 
eryBtiuline,  brilliant,  and  colourless  lamellae  of  cholestcrin  separate 
on  cooling.  It  is  a  neutral,  insipid,  and  inodorous  substance, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and  very  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It 
mdts  at  278.6^,  being  decomposed  onl^  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
«nd  it  resists  the  action  of  alkaline  lixiviae. 

Cholesterin  is  deposited  from  its  alcoholic  solutions  in  the  state 
of  hydrated  cholesterin,  which  loses  all  its  water  at  212^.  The 
composition  of  dried  cholesterin  corresponds  to  G20H22O,  but  its  true 
formula  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  for  no  definite  compound  of 
it  18  known.  Chlorine  forms  products  of  substitution  with  it,  its 
action  stopping  at  quadrichlorinated  cholesterin  G^qH^CI^O. 

PANCREATIC  JUICE. 

§  1696.  The  functions  of  the  pancreatic  juice  appear  to  be  to 
effect  the  disaggregation  of  fatty  substances,  and  to  enable  them  to 
pass  into  the  circulation,  (§  1669.)  In  fact,  by  mixing,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  100^  or  104^,  (which  is  that  of  warm-blooded  animals,) 
pancreatic  iuice  with  oil,  butter,  or  fat,  these  substances  are  rapidly 
converted  into  an  emulsion,  and  yield  a  whitish  and  creamy  fluid ; 
being,  moreover,  chemically  altered  and  separated  into  fatty  acids 
and  glycerin.  Of  all  the  various  fluids  in  the  animal  economy,  pan- 
creatic juice  is  the  only  one  which  exerts  this  remarkable  action  on 
fats. 

Pancreatic  juice  is  a  colourless,  adhesive  fluid,  which  becomes 
frothy  by  shaking,  and  constantly  displays  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Heat  coagulates  it  completely  into  a  single  mass,  in  which  respect 
it  closely  resembles  white  of  egg,  but  differs  from  it  in  many  special 
properties.  If  alcohol  be  poured  into  pancreatic  juice,  the  active 
coagulated  principle  is  precipitated,  but  is  wholly  redissolved  in  cold 
water,  even  after  desiccation,  while  the  white  of  egg,  when  coa^ated 
by  alcohol,  is  insoluble  in  water.  In  addition  to  the  organic  sub- 
stances, pancreatic  juice  contains  alkaline  carbonates  and  chlorides, 
and  some  few  phosphates;  the  predominating  base  being  soda. 

INTESTINAL  JIHGE. 

§  1697.  The  name  of  intestinal  Juice  is  given  to  a  fluid  secreted 
by  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  which  the  liquefaction  of  amylaceous 
and  ligneous  substances  is  partly  attributed ;  but  the  juice  has  hitherto 
not  been  obtained  separately,  being  always  mixed  with  other  diges- 
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tire  juices.  Th«  mistnre  exhibits  aometiines  an  alkaline,  sometimes 
an  acid  reaction,  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  food ;  bnt  nothing 
accurate  is  known  concerning  its  compo^tiDn. 

CHYLS. 

§  169S.  Chvle  is  the  fluid  contuned  in  the  chyliferons  vessels. 
When  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct,  which  is  the  common  trunk  of 
these  vessels,  it  b  general];^  clouded  and  milky;  its  reaction  being 
always  alkaline.  Its  opacity  is  owing  to  the  fatty  matter  which 
exists  in  it  aa  an  emulsion;  and  the  microscope  detects  in  it  two 
kinds  of  colonrless  globules,  some  of  which  are  fatty,  while  others 
constitute  a  peculiar  substance,  called  eh^le-globulet,  the  shape  of 
which  is  irregular. 

When  exposed  to  the  air,  chyle  soon  coagulates  and  divides  into 
two  portions:  a  colourless,  or  slightly  radish  coagulom,  and  a 
colourless  liquid,  termed  terum  of  the  chyle;  the  fatty  matter  OEigin- 
ally  in  suspension  collecting  on  the  surface  of  the  aemm.  The 
coagulation  of  chyle,  like  that  of  the  blood,  is  owing  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  fibrin,  which  becomes  insoluble,  and  carries  with  it  other 
Bobstances;  while  the  serum  chiefly  contains  albumen,  which  coagu- 
lates when  the  fluid  is  boiled.  The  relative  proportions  of  the 
coagnlum  and  serum  are  veiy  variable,  according  to  the  species  of 
animal,  and,  above  all,  accormng  to  the  food.  The  chyle  of  a  horse 
yields  from  1.1  to  5.G  per  cent,  of  fresh  and  from  0.2  to  1.7  of  dried 
coagnlum;  while  that  of  the  dog  yields  from  1.3  to  5.7  of  the  same 
substance  when  moist,  and  from  0.2  to  0.6  when  dried. 

HILE. 

§  1699.  Milk  is  a  liquid  secreted  by  special  glands,  called  mam- 

mary,  in  the  females  of  animals,  after  delivery.     It  is  white  and 

opake,  and  serves  aa  a  type  of  all  fluids  of  analogous  appearance, 

I  which  are  then  said  to  be  mUky. 

I  The  opacity  of  milk  is  owing  to  a 

I  multitude  of  small  fatty  globuks,  of 

I  &oni  1  to  8  hundredths  of  a  milli- 

I  metre  in  diameter,  which  are  sub- 

I  pended  in  it  in  a  state  of  emulsion. 


These  globules  are  easily  seen  by 
esaminmg  a  thin  film  of  milk  with 


I  a  microscope,  when  they  present 
I  the  appearance  represented  in  fig. 
I  689.  When  milk  is  allowed  to 
I  rest,  the  fatty  globules,  by  virtue 
I  of  their  low  specific  gravity,  rise 
I  to  the  surface,  and  form  a  coat  of 
*^K-  M9.  cream. 

Ether  does  not  remove  the  fatty  glonbles  by  simply  being  shaken 
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triih  milk;  irlule,  if  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  be  added  to  it,  and 
the  liquid  be  then  boiled,  the  globules  unite,  and  may  be  dissolved  by 
ether.  If  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  sea-salt 
be  Btirred  in  milk,  and  the  whole  then  filtered,  the  globules  are 
arrested,  and  the  fluid  which  passes  through  is  nearly  transparent. 

Milk  contains,  in  addition  to  the  fatty  substance,  a  nitrogenous 
substance,  which  we  shall  describe  under  the  name  of  casein,  and  to 
which  it  owes  its  principal  nutrient  qualities,  a  peculiar  sugar,  sugar 
qf  mZJb,  albuminous  substances,  and  mineral  salts,  all  of  which 
e»8t  in  it  in  different  proportions,  not  only  in  the  different  species 
of  animals,  but  even  in  the  same  individual.  They  depend  greatly 
on  the  food,  the  greatest  variations  being  fbimd  in  the  fatty  matter, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  same  quantity  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  milking.  The  transparent  part  of  milk,  or  tvhei/y  is  much 
more  constant,  and  is  appreciably  the  same  in  the  different  periods 
of  the  same  milking.  The  fatty  globules,  collected  together,  form 
iutUr. 

Milk  is  habitually  alkaline,  but  it  soon  sours  in  the  air,  particu- 
larly in  warm  or  stormy  weather,  lactic  acid  being  developed,  which 
oauses  the  coagulation  of  the  casein.  The  caseous  matter  separates 
in  clots,  carrying  with  it  the  fatty  globules ;  and  the  milk  is  then 
said  to  be  turned.  This  change  is  avoided,  without  injuring  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  by  the  addition  of  2  or  3  thousandths  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda;  while  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  any  acid  will 
turn  it.  Fresh  milk  does  not  coagulate  by  boiling,  but  its  surface 
becomes  covered  with  white  pellicles  of  an  albuminous  substance, 
which  contains  the  fatty  globules;  and  when  the  milk  boils,  these 
pellicles  prevent  the  escape  of  the  steam,  causing  the  liquid  to  boil 
over  if  the  vessel  be  not  removed  from  the  fire. 

§  1700.   An  accurate  analysis  of  milk  is  a  delicate  operation, 

requiring  a  considerable  length  of  time.    The  milk  being  evaporated 

to  dryness  in  a  procelain  capsule  heated  in  a  water-bath,  the  residue 

is  dried  at  248°,  and  weighed;  the  weight  of  the  residue  reaching 

11  or  12  hundredths  in  cow's  milk  of  good  quality.     It  is  treated 

with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  which  dissolves  only  the  fatty 

matter ;  after  which  the  latter,  being  separated,  is  evaporated  and 

weighed.     The  casein,  sugar  of  milk,  and  the  salts  remain  in  the 

residue  after  the  treatment  by  alcohol  and  ether,  and  are  weighed 

together  after  being  dried,  when  the  residue  is  incinerated,  and 

yields  the  mineral  salts,  by  subtracting  the  weieht  of  which  from 

that  of  the  residue,  the  casein  and  sugar  of  muk  are  determined. 

The  sugar  is  more  accurately  determined  by  optical  experiments,  for 

it  possesses  considerable  rotatory  power  on  the  plane  of  polarization. 

For  this  purpose  the  rotatory  power  a  of  a  certain  weight  p  of  sugar 

of  milk,  dissolved  in  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water,  and  observed 

in  a  tube  0.8  m.  in  length,  being  first  ascertained,  a  certain  quantity 

of  fresh  milk  is  heated  to  105°  or  120°,  and  treated  with  a  few  cubic 
8x2 
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centimetres  of  acetic  acid,  which  coagulates  the  casein  and  fatty 
matter.  It  is  filtered,  and  some  cubic  centimetres  of  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances, thus  furnishing  a  perfectly  lunpid  liquid  after  filtering. 
The  rotatory  power  a'  of  thu  liquid  in  the  tube  of  0.8  m.  in  length 
being  ascertained,  the  proportion  x  of  sugar  contained  in  it  is  then 
given  by  the  proportion 

a\a!  \\f\x\ 

in  which  x  does  not  represent  exactly  the  proportion  of  sugar  exist- 
ing in  100  cubic  centimetres  of  milk,  because,  before  subjecting  the 
liquor  to  optical  examination,  several  liquids  were  added  to  the  milk, 
while,  if  the  quantity  of  the  liquids  added  be  exactly  known,  a  cor- 
rection can  be  made  which  furnishes  the  exact  proportion  of  sugar 
in  the  milk  subjected  to  analysis. 

The  casein  is  ascertained  differentially. 

§  1701.  The  richness  of  various  kinds  of  milk  in  fatty  matters 
may  be  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  experiment  with  a  small  in- 
strument called  a  lactoscape;  the  experiment  being  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  degree  of  opacity  of  various  kinds  of  milk,  reduced  to 
the  same  density,  is  verjr  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
fatty  matter  they  contain  in  suspension.  The  lactoscope  is  a  species 
of  small  opera-glass,  formed  by  two  plane  glasses,  which  may  be 
gradually  brought  into  contact  and  separated  by  means  of  a  very 
fine  screw,  the  separation  of  the  glasses  being  shown  by  a  circular 
graduation  marked  on  their  rims.  A  small  funnel  at  the  upper  part 
serves  for  the  introduction  of  the  milk  between  the  glasses,  while  on 
the  other  side  is  the  handle  of  the  apparatus.  When  the  glasses 
are  in  contact  and  the  division  marks  0,  the  milk  is  poured  into 
the  funnel,  the  glasses  bein^  separated  by  turning  the  movable 
mounting,  while  the  milk  falls  between  the  glasses.  The  experi- 
menter then  stands  before  a  candle  at  the  distance  of  about  1  metre, 
and  having  brought  the  glasses  together  until  the  flame  becomes 
distinctly  visible,  he  gradually  separates  them  until  the  exact  moment 
at  which  the  flame  ceases  to  be  visible.  The  relative  richness  in 
fatty  matters  of  various  samples  of  milk  is  given  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  the  degrees  of  separation  of  the  glasses  at  the  moment 
of  the  £sappearance  of  the  flame. 

The  mineral  salts  contained  in  1000  parts  of  cow's  milk  have 
been  found  to  consist  of 

Phosphate  of  lime 1.805 

"  magnesia 0.170 

"  iron .^ 0.032 

"  soda 0.225 

Chloride  of  sodium 1.S50 

Carbonate  of  soda 0.115 

8.697 
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The  analyses  made  of  yarious  kinds  of  milk  have  furnished,  as  an 
uTerage,  the  following  compositions : 

Oow.  An.  Goat         Mjoe.        Bitbh.       Hainan. 

Water 87.4  90.5  82.0  89.6  66.3  88.6 

Butter 4.0  1.4  4.5  trace  14.8  2.6 

Sugar  of   milk   and 

soluble  salts 5.0  6.4  4.5  8.7  2.9  ^4.9 

Casein,  albumen,  and 

insoluble  salts 8.6  1.7  9.0  1.7  16.0  3.9 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

S 1702.  The  first  milk  furnished  by  the  mammae  after  delivery  is 
called  eoloHrum,  and  differs  greatly  in  appearance  from  the  milk 
which  flows  some  days  subsequently,  beins  less  fluid,  exhibiting  the 
consistence  of  serum,  and  showing  a  yellowish  colour,  while  the 
microscope  detects  in  it  globules  of  fat,  mucus,  and  irregularly 
shaped  granules.  To  the  colostnun  are  attributed  purgative  pro- 
perties, which  free  the  child  from  the  meconium  collected  in  its  in-  . 
testines. 

Sugar  of  Milk  C^H^O^^. 

§  1703.  Sugar  of  milk,  or  lactin,  is  extracted  by  pouring  into 
milk  an  acid  which  causes  the  coagulation  of  the  casein,  and  then 
filtering  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the  proper  degree  of  concen- 
tration, when  the  latter  gradually  deposits  sugar  of  milk,  which 
forms  semi-transparent  and  very  hard  crusts  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  Sugar  of  milk  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Switzerland,  where 
the  fluids  which  remain  after  the  separation  of  the  butter  and 
casein  are  likewise  used  in  making  Gruy^re  cheese. 

The  taste  of  sugar  of  milk  is  sweet  and  agreeable,  and  milk  owes 
its  sweetness  to  it.  It  rotates  toward  the  right.  Heated  to  248^, 
it  loses  2  equiv.  of  water  without  melting,  while  at  300^  it  loses 
8  equiv.,  and  its  composition  is  then  represented  by  the  formula 
C^iHjjOi,,  which  is  also  the  case  when  it  is  combined  with  oxide  of 
lead.  Sugar  of  milk  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  cold,  and  2  parts  of 
boiling  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Dilute  acids 
convert  it  into  glucose ;  while  nitric  acid,  when  heated  with  it,  yields 
oxalic  and  mucic  acids,  the  production  of  which  latter  distinguishes 
sugar  of  milk  from  the  other  sugars  we  have  described.  Sugar  of 
muk  undergoes  alcoholic,  lactic,  or  butyric  fermentation,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ferment  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed;  the  casein  and  albuminous  substances  producing  these 
various  fermentations.  If  fresh  milk  be  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  104*^,  sugar  of  milk  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation,  while 
if  the  milk  be  previously  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  the  casein 
is  changed  and  produces  lactic  fermentation.     It  sMould  be  re- 
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marked  that  the  elementary  composition  of  lactic  acid  Cfifi^B^O 
is  the  same  as  that  of  sugar  of  inilk;  and  it  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed, that  in  lactic  fermentation  the  latter  merely  experiences  an 
isomeric  modification. 

Caseirij  or  Caseum. 

§  M^04.  In  order  to  separate  casein  from  milk,  a  certain  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with 
casein,  precipitated  in  clots,  and  carrying  with  it  the  greater  portion 
of  the  butyrous  matter.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  dissolyes  the  caseous  matter,  forming  a  syrupy 
and  cloudy  liquor.  If  this  be  kept  for  some  time  at  a  temperature 
of  68^  or  77^,  the  fatty  substance  forms  a  coat  on  the  surface.  The 
inferior  aqueous  liquid  bein^  drawn  off  by  a  siphon,  and  sulphuric 
acid  adde4  which  again  precipitates  the  casein,  the  latter  is  boiled 
with  water  to  remoye  the  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  portion  of  the  casein 
is  dissolyed,  which  must  be  precipitated  anew  by  carefully  saturating 
the  acid  Jiquid  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  casein  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then,  after  being  dried,  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  which  dissolye  die  balance  of  the  fatty  substances. 
The  casein  is  then  considered  as  pure,  although  it  possesses  no  cha- 
racter by  which  it  may  be  ascertained  to  be  a  simple  substance. 

Casein  is  a  white  substance,  resembling  in  appearance  coagulated 
but  pulyerulent  albumen.  It  is  inodorous,  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  always  reddens  litmus,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  if  this  reaction  be  peculiar  to  it.  It  dissolyes  in 
alkaline  liquids,  from  which  acids  precipitate  it ;  and  nearly  all  the 
acids  precipitate  it  from  milk,  whOe  the  precipitate,  which  is  a  com- 

f)ound  of  casein  with  the  acid,  is  redissolyed  in  an  excess  of  the 
atter  acid.  The  sulphuric  and  chlorohydric  compounds  are  less 
soluble,  and  when  they  are  decomposed  by  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
dr  by  that  of  lime  or  baryta,  the  casein  dissolyes  and  combines  with 
a  portion  of  the  base. 


Man^facture  of  Butter. 


^ 


§1705.  Butter  which  is  merely  the  aggregation  of  the  fatty 
globules  of  milk,  is  obtained  from  the  cream  which  forms  on  the 
surface  of  this  fluid  when  it  is  allowed  to  rest.  The  cream  is 
poured  into  machines  called  chumSj  the  forms  of  which  yary  in 
different  countries ;  one  of  the  best  being  a  small  barrel,  haying 
internally  a  dasher  reyolying  on  an  axis.  The  dasher  is  rapidly 
turned,  when  the  small  fatty  globules  of  the  milk  adhere  to  each 
other,  and  form,  after  some  time,  grains  of  butter,  which  separate 
from  the  watery  fluid,  or  buttermilkj  containing  the  casein,  sugar  of 
milk,  and  otker  soluble  principles.     The  chum  is  then  stopped,  the 
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lid  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  covering  of  thin  muslin  stretched 
over  wire-gauze.  After  churning  slowly  for  a  short  time,  nearly 
all  the  buttermilk  flows  out,  and  fresh  water  being  substituted  for 
it,  the  chum  is  again  set  in  motion ;  which  washings  are  repeated 
until  the  water  comes  out  perfectly  clear,  when  the  butter  is  removed 
firom  the  chum.  Pure  butter  may  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of 
margarin,  olein,  and  small  quantities  of  butyrin,  caprin,  and 
caproin. 

The  excellence  of  butter  depends  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  but  also  on  its  manufacture,  since  it  is  essential  to  use  fresh 
cream,  which  can  only  be  done  on  large  farms,  for  in  small  ones  it 
18  necessary  to  save  the  cream  of  several  days  to  have  enough  for  a 
churning.  Butter  will  keep  longer  when  well  freed  from  butter- 
milk, since  the  caseous  and  albuminous  principles  of  the  latter 
change  first,  and  produce  acid  fermentations,  which  separate  the 
butyric  acid  and  other  volatile  acids,  imparting  to  the  butter  a  disa- 
greeable, rancid  taste.  The  decomposition  of  these  substances  is 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodiimi,  or  by  salting  the 
autter. 

Manufacture  of  Cheese. 

§1706.  Cheese  is  a  mixture,  in  different  proportions,  of  coagu- 
lated caseous  matter  and  butter,  and  is  generally  prepared  from 
skimmed  milk,  which  has  consequently  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
fatty  substances.  When  sufficiently  compressed  it  is  hard,  trans- 
lucent, yellowish,  and  possessing  a  greasy  lustre,  due  to  the  butter  it 
contains,  and  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  it  by  ether.  The 
caseous  matter  separates  in  the  form  of  cheese,  when  milk  is  left 
for  some  time,  and  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature,  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  young  calves,  called 
rennet.  The  active  principle  of  the  rennet  is  called  chymosinj  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  isolated  with  certainty,  and  nothing  accurate  is 
known  concerning  \i%  manner  of  action.  By  maintaimng  the  tem- 
perature at  77°  or  86®,  the  caseous  matter  sets  into  mass,  which  is 
constantly  agitated  for  some  time  until  it  becomes  sufficiently  solid ; 
after  which  it  is  placed  on  a  cloth,  in  a  mould,  and  allowed  to  drain. 
If  a  hard  cheese,  and  one  that  will  keep  for  a  long  time  is  desired, 
the  substance  is  pressed  in  the  mould,  so  as  to  drive  out  the  greater 
portion  of  the  liquid.  The  cheeses  are  then  laid  on  boards  in  a 
room,  and  left  there  for  some  time,  their  surface  being  frequently 
sprinkled  with  common  salt. 

The  various  kinds  of  cheese  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  milk 
used  in  their  manufacture,  the  proportion  of  cream  left  in  it,  and 
lastly,  on  the  method  employed  for  its  manufacture. 

48 
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EXCRETIONS  OP  THE  ANIMAL  ECONOMY. 

§  ITOT.  A  great  number  of  products,  which  have  escaped  assimi- 
lation, are  rejected  from  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  water  which 
exipted  in  the  food  or  drink,  or  that  which  was  formed  by  the  che- 
mical reactions  which  take  place  in  the  animal  economy,  are  ex- 
pelled, either  in  the  nrine,  or  in  the  excrement  or  f<Bce%  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  by  perspiration,  or  lastly,  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
with  the  heated  gases  which  escape  from  the  air-passages  in  the  act 
of  respiration.  The  urine  contains  solid  substances  in  solution, 
which  arise  from  the  various  chemical  reactions  effected  by  vital 
action ;  while  the  excrements  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  composed 
of  insoluble  substances  and  substances  in  solution  in  water.  Lastly, 
gases,  called  intestinalj  frequently  escape  from  the  intestinal  canal, 
which  are  formed  in  the  chemical  reactions  ensuing  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines. 
We  shall  successively  describe, 

1st.  The  urine  of  animals. 

2d.  The  excrements,  or  fa&ces. 

3d.  The  intestinal  gases. 

4th.  The  sweat. 

5th.  The  saseous  products  formed  by  the  act  of  respiration. 
The  latter  products  having  already  been  described,  the  first  four 
only  will  occupy  our  attention. 

URINE. 

§1708.  The  urine  is  formed  from  the  blood,  by  an  analysis  of 
this  fluid  in  the  kidneys ;  and  its  composition  varies  in  dmerent 
animals,  the  difference  depending  chiefly  on  the  food.  In  the  car- 
nivorous mammiferae,  the  urine  contams,  in  addition  to  mineral 
salts,  albmninous  and  mucilaginous  matter,  and  two  substances  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  spoken,  urea  and  uric  acid.  Urea  often 
constitutes,  of  itself  alone,  more  than  one-half  of  the  solid  sub- 
stances. The  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  contains  much  less  urea, 
while  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
acid,  called  hippuric.  The  urine  of  all  the  mammiferse  in  a  state 
of  inanition  is  similar,  and  resembles  that  of  animals  fed  on  meat, 
which  might  be  expected,  since  the  life  of  an  animal  in  a  state  of 
inanition  is  supported  at  the  expense  of  its  own  substance.  Birds 
and  fishes  have  no  particular  apparatus  for  the  escape  of  the  urine, 
which  is  voided  with  their  excrement.  The  urine  of  the  batrachians, 
of  frogs  for  example,  is  very  liquid,  and  contains  only  a  trace  of  urea, 
while  that  of  reptiles  is  nearly  solid,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of  uric 
acid. 

The  quantity  of  urine  voided  by  the  same  mammiferous  animal 
varies  with  its  food,  and  even  changes  with  the  same  food,  accord- 
ing to  the  surrounding  temperature,  a  condition  of  repose  or  mo- 
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tion,  and  the  pathological  state  of  the  subject.  The  volume  of  urine 
eracuated  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  perspiration:  thus,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  the  urine  is  more  copious  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  and  in  cold  more  so  than  in  hot  climates.  The  chemi- 
cal composition  of  urine  is  not  less  variable  in  the  same  indiviaual. 
that  formed  during  digestion  being  always  more  rich  in  urea.  On 
an  average,  an  adult  man  forms,  in  24  hours,  80  to  40  gm.  of  urea, 
which  are  evacuated  with  the  urine. 

We  shall  describe,  with  some  minuteness,  the  principal  organic 
substances  found  in  the  urine  of  animals,  these  substances  being 
interesting,  not  only  to  the  physiologist,  but  also  to  the  chemist, 
once  they  assist  in  the  production  of  many  curious  metamorphoses. 

Urea  C,H^N,Oy 

§  1709.  Urea  is  obtained  by  evaporating  fresh  urine  until  it  is 
reduced  to  ^  of  its  volume,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  gradually  adding 
nitric  entirely  free  from  nitrous  acia,  until  no  more  precipitate  is  ef- 
ected;  when  the  urea  thus  forms  a  compound  with  the  acid,  nitrate 
of  urea,  which  is  very  slightly  soluble  when  cold,  and  is  deposited  in 
small  coloured  crystals.  They  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and,  after  being  expressed  between 
blotting-paper,  are  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  liquid 
boiled,  for  a  few  moments,  with  animal  charcoal,  deprived  of  its 
calcareous  salts  by  chlorohydric  acid ;  when  the  salt  is  again  al- 
lowed to  crystallize,  by  cooling.  The  nitrate  of  urea  is  obtained 
perfectly  pure  after  several  crystallizations,  and  is  then  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  sets  the  urea  free,  and  with  the  nitrate 
of  baryta  first  formed  remains  in  the  liquid.  The  latter  is  evapo- 
rated to  drvness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  urea  alone,  depositing  it  again  on  cooling,  or  by  eva- 
poration, in  long  prismatic  crystals. 

Urea  may  also  be  artificially  produced  by  combining  cyanic  acid 
C2N0,H0  with  ammonia  Nil,;  the  composition  of  cyanate  of  am- 
monia rNH3,HO),C2NO  being  identical  with  that  of  urea  CjH^NjOj, 
and  bemg,  when  left  in  water,  immediately  converted  into  its  iso- 
meric substance,  urea.  The  following  process,  founded  on  the  above, 
furnishes  the  means  of  obtaining  large  quantities  of  very  pure  urea : 
Cyanate  of  potassa  is  first  formed,  by  heating  to  a  nascent  red-heat, 
in  a  retort,  a  mixture  of  28  parts  of  dried  prussiate  of  potash  and 
14  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  (§  1504 ;)  after  which  it  is  ^ssolved  in 
water,  treated  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  again  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  cyanate  of  am- 
monia converted  into  urea,  and  leaves  sulphate  of  potassa.  The 
alcoholic  liquor,  when  evaporated,  yields  beautiful  crystals  of  urea. 

Urea  is  a  colourless,  inodorous  substance,  of  a  fresh  taste,  very 
soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  almost  insoluble  in  ether. 
ItB  solutions  do  not  act  upon  litmus,  although  it  combines  with  a 
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great  number  of  acids,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts  which  exhibit 
the  same  rules  of  composition  as  the  organic  alkalies.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference  between  urea  and  the  alkaloids,  that  it  does 
not  combine  indiscriminately  with  all  the  acids :  thus,  it  forms  no 
compound  with  lactic  acid,  the  acid  properties  of  which  are,  never- 
theless, well  marked.  It  melts  at  248^  without  change,  being  at  a 
higher  temperature  decomposed  into  ammonia,  which  is  disengaged, 
aim  into  cyanuric  acid,  which  remains  in  the  retort;  and  if  it  be 
further  heated,  the  cyanuric  acid  is  converted  into  its  isomeric  mo- 
dification, cyanic  acid,  which  passes  over  in  distillation.  The  urea 
is  in  this  way  separated  into  ammonia  NH^,  and  into  cyanic  acid 
C^NOyHO ;  and  if  these  products  are  united  in  water,  they  again 
form  urea.  A  certain  quantity  of  urea  is  always  formed  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  because  the  cyanic  acid,  at  the  moment  of  distil- 
lation, meets  with  the  anmionia  evolved  during  the  first  period  of 
its  decomposition. 

Urea  combines  with  several  metallic  oxides,  particularly  with  the 
oxide  of  lead,  which  it  dissolves ;  and  it  also  forms  definite  and  crystal- 
lizable compounds  with  chloride  of  sodium,  chlorohydrate  of  ammo- 
nia, corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  other  substances. 
Hyponitric  acid  soon  destroys  urea,  by  decomposing  it  into  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen,  and  moist  chlorine  produces  the  same  effect. 

Nitrate  of  mercury  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  likewise  decomposes 
urea,  at  the  boiling  point,  into  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen;  and  as 
the  other  components  of  urine  do  not  disengage  carbonic  acid  under 
the  same  circumstances,  this  reaction  may  be  used  for  ascertaining 
very  exactly  the  quantity  of  urea  in  a  sample  of  urine,  by  collecting 
the  carbonic  acid  in  a  weighed  bulb-apparatus  containing  a  concen^ 
trated  solution  of  caustic  potassa;  the  increase  of  weight  of  the 
apparatus,  multiplied  by  the  number  1.371,  giving  the  weight  of  the 
urea. 

A  solution  of  urea,  heated  to  284^  in  a  glass  tube  hermetically 
closed,  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  taking  up  the 
elements  of  4  equiv.  of  water : 

C2H,NA+4HO=2[(NH3,HO),COJ. 

A  prolonged  ebullition  with  the  caustic  alkalies  or  mineral  acids 
effects  the  same  decomposition,  which  also  ensues  in  urea  dissolved 
in  urine,  when  the  latter  is  left  to  rest  for  several  days ;  the  albu- 
minous substances  contained  in  it  exerting  a  special  kind  of  fer- 
mentation on  the  urea.  In  consequence  of  this  decomposition,  pu- 
trefied urine  is  highly  ammoniacal. 

Nitrate  of  urea  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  urea  with 
nitric  acid,  and  we  have  mentioned  that  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  small  crystals  when  nitric  acid  is  poured  into  a  concentrated 
solution  of  urea.    K  heat  be  applied,  the  nitrate  of  urea  crystallizes 
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on  cooling  in  beautifal  crystals,  of  the  formula  (C3H^N202,HO),N05, 
and  which  dissolve  in  10  times  their  weight  of  cold  water. 

Oxalate  of  urea  is  still  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than  the  nitrate, 

and  its  formula  is  (CjH,NjOj,HO),C,03-. 

Urea  absorbs  immediately  chlorohydric  acid  gas,  and  is  converted 
into  the  ehhrohydrate  CjH^NjOjjHCl,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Uric  Acid  CioH,N,0,. 

§  1710.  Healthy  human  urine  generally  contains  1  part  of  uric 
acid- for  every  30  parts  of  urea;  which  quantity  may  vary  according 
to  the  food.  Uric  acid  being  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  often  de- 
posited during  the  cooling  of  urine,  in  the  form  of  small  granular  crys- 
tak,  generally  of  a  red  colour.  The  excrement  of  birds  and  serpents 
contams  very  considerable  quantities  of  it;  and  guano^*  which  has 
been  used  during  the  last  few  years  .as  a  manure,  and  is  merely  the 
excrement  of  sea-birds,  contains  a  large  proportion  of  uric  acid. 

In  the  laboratory,  uric  acid  is  generally  obtained  from  the  excre- 
ment of  the  boa  serpent.  The  powdered  excrement  being  heated 
with  a  solution  of  potassa,  which  dissolves  the  uric  acid  and  some 
other  substances,  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  an  excess  of  chlorohydric 
acid  added,  when  the  uric  acid  is  almost  wholly  precipitated,  since 
it  requires  about  1000  parts  of  water  for  solution.  The  acid  is 
purified  by  dissolving  it  several  times  in  alkalies  and  precipitating 
it  by  chlorohydric  acid. 

Pure  uric  acid  forms  small  crystalline  lamellae,  white,  soft  to  the 
touch,  inodorous,  and  tasteless:  it  feebly  reddens  litmus,  and  com- 
bines with  all  bases,  the  alkaline  urates  alone  being  soluble.  The 
acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

§  1711.  Oxidizing  reagents  decompose  uric  acid  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner,  producing  many  new  substances,  of  which  we  can  here 
only  give  a  superficial  description. 

By  heating  water  containing  uric  acid  in  suspension  with  bin- 
oxide  of  lead,  the  uric  acid  dissolves  with  a  copious  evolution  of  car- 

*  Bunzen  giyes  the  foUowing  as  the  ETerage  composition  of  the  finer  qnaUties 
of  guano : 

Urate  of  ammonia 9.0 

Oxalate  of  ammonia 10.6 

Oxalate  of  lime 7.0 

Phosphate  of  ammonia. 6.0 

Double  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia 2.6 

Sulphate  of  potassa 5.6 

Sulphate  of  soda 8.8 

Chlorohydrate  of  ammonia 4.2 

Phosphate  of  lime 14.8 

Clay  and  sand 1.7 

Water  and  undeterminable  organic  substances 86.3 

100.0 

The  result  is  calculated  from  numerous  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  guano, 
made  by  Tarious  chemists. — IT.  L,  F, 
Vol.  XL— 8  0 
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bonic  acid,  and  the  liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  neutral  substance 
G4H3N2O3,  which  has  already  been  found  in  me  li<|uor  amnii  of  the 
cow,  and  named  allantoin.  It  crystallizes  in  white  prisms,  much 
more  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  and,  when  heated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  urea;  while 
it  forms  chlorohydrate  of  urea  with  chlorohydric  add;  a  peculiar 
acid  G10H7N4O9,  called  aUanturiCj  being  formed  simultaneously  in 
both  cases,  which  is  also  produced  when  uric  acid  or  allantoin  is 
boiled  with  water  and  binoxide  of  lead. 

If  uric  acid  be  heated  with  4  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  of 
the  density  1.4,  the  former  dissolves  with  effervescence,  and  the 
liquid  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  crystallized  substance,a{202:a7i  GgH4N20io, 
which  reddens  litmus.  This  substance,  treated  when  cold  by  alkaJies, 
is  converted  into  an  acid  G4HNO4,  called  allozanicj  which  crystal- 
lizes in  aciculsB,  and  forms  perfectly  well-defined  salts.  The  allox- 
anate  of  barvta,  which  may  be  directly  prepared  by  heating  to  140^ 
a  mixture  01  alloxan  and  an  excess  01  baryta,  is  decomposed  at  the 
boiling  point  into  carbonate  of  baryta  and  a  new  salt  of  baryta, 
mesozahte  of  baryta  2BaO,G304,  from  which  the  mesoxalic  acid 
may  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  formula  of  ci^tallized 
mesoxalic  acid  is  G304,2HO ;  its  2  equivalents  of  water  bemg  basic, 
and  the  anhydrous  acid,  as  it  exists  in  the  salts,  containing  only 
carbon  and  oxygen. 

Alloxanic  acid  alone,  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  gives 
off  carbonic  acid,  and  is  separated  into  two  substances :  leucoturic  acid 
G9H3N2O5,  which  is  almost  wholly  precipitated  in  small  granular 
crystals  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid;  and  diffluan  G^iSfi^y  a 
neutral  substance,  highly  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  yieldiing  alloxan  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 

Lastly,  when  a  solution  of  alloxan  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  a  yellow  nitrogenous  acid  is  formed,  called  mycomelinic 
acid  GigHjoISgOio)  almost  insoluble  in  cold  and  very  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  water.     It  forms  yellow  salts  with  .bases. 

We  have  shown  that  by  heating  uric  acid  with  4  times  its  weight 
of  nitric  acid,  alloxan  GgH^NjOjo  is  obtained ;  and  if  the  Quantity  of 
nitric  acid  be  doubled,  and  the  action  prolonged,  or  if  the  alloxan 
be  heated  with  this  acid,  a  new  substance,  jE7araiamc  acid  GeN,04,2HO 
is  formed,  which  remains  in  solution,  but  is  deposited  by  evaporation 
in  colourless  crystalline  lamellae.  Parabanic  acid  heated  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia  is  converted  into  ozalurie  acid  GgN^HjOpHO 
which  is  itself,  by  continued  boiling  with  water,  separated  into  oxalic 
acid  and  oxalate  of  urea. 

By  causing  sulphurous  acid  and  ammonia  to  act  successively  on 
alloxan,  a  new  acid  of  a  very  complicated  composition  is  produced, 
called  thionuric  acid  G8H^30,4S,.  For  this  purpose,  cold  sulphurous 
acid  is  added  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan,  until 
the  latter  smells  of  the  acid ;  after  which  it  is  saturated  with  carbonate 
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of  ammonia,  caustic  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  whole  boiled,  when 
the  thionurate  of  ammonia  crystallizes  on  cooling.  By  pouring 
acetate  of  lead  into  a  solution  of  this  salt,  thionurate  of  lead  is  pre- 
d^tated,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulf  hydrio  acid,  yields  free 
thionuric  acid,  crystallizing  in  small  aciculse  which  redden  litmus. 

If  chlorohydric  acid  be  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  thionurate 
of  ammonia,  very  fine  silky  needles  of  a  new  substance,  uramil 
Cfi^fi^  are  deposited,  which,  though  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolve  readily  in  am- 
monia. The  ammoniacal  solution  turns  of  a  reddish-purple  colour 
in  the  air,  and  then  deposits  ^een  crystalline  aciculse  of  a  metallic 
lustre.     Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  alloxan. 

By  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  thionurate  of  ammonia, 
we  do  not  obtain  uramil,  but  uramilic  acid  Gifi^^^fi^^  which  is 
deposited  by  evaporation  in  a  water-bath  in  the  form  of  prismatic 
crystals  or  silky  aciculse,  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water.     Uramilic  acid  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  bases. 

By  treating  uric  acid  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine,  or 
boiling  it  with  82  parts  of  water,  and  adding  nitric  acid  by  drops 
until  the  uric  acid  is  dissolved,  it  is  converted  into  a  neutral  sud- 
stance,  alloxantin  GgH^NjOio?  which  is  deposited  by  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  in  colourless  or  slightly  yellowisn  crystals,  turning  red  by 
contact  with  the  air  and  in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  assuming 
a  metallic  lustre.  Oxidizing  reagents  convert  alloxantin  into 
alloxan,  and  the  former  is  also  obtained  by  treating  alloxan  with 
reducing  substances,  particularly  with  sulf  hydric  acid,  protochloride 
of  tin,  or  by  zinc  in  the  presence  of  chlorohydric  acid. 

When  alloxan  is  converted  into  alloxantin  by  sulf  hydric  acid,  the 
liquid,  by  being  boiled,  still  maintaining  the  current  of  sulf  hydric 
gas,  furnishes  a  new  acid,  dialuric  acid  C^^fi^^  ^^<^^  is  deposited 
in  crystals  on  cooling,  and  possesses  active  acid  properties. 

The  majority  of  the  products  derived  from  uric  acid  produce,  in 
the  presence  of  ammonia,  a  neutral  substance,  murexid  GuH^N^O^ 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  rose  colour.  In  order  to  prepare  it 
readily,  1  part  of  alloxan  and  27  narts  of  alloxantin  are  diissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  the  liquid  has  cooled  to  158^,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  added,  but  not  in  excess.  The  liquid  then  deposits 
crystals  of  murexid,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  while  it 
turns  it  of  an  intense  purple  colour.  Its  crystals  are  red  and  dis- 
play the  greenish  reflection  of  the  wings  of  the  Spanish  fly;  it  is 
msoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Murexid  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalies  and  acids  into  several 
products,  among  which  may  be  distinguished  alloxan,  alloxantin,  and 
a  new  crystalline  substance,  murexan  Gfi^^fi^^  crystallizing  in 
small  silky,  colourless  spangles,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  and  ammoniacal  vapours,  it  assumes  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  and  is  converted  into  murexid;  exhibiting  a  phenomenon 
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analogous  to  that  of  colourless  areiny  which  under  the  same  circum- 
stances is  converted  into  coloured  orcein. 

On  evaporating  rapidly  by  boiling  a  solution  of  alloxantin  in 
chlorohydric  acid,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  the  liquid  deposits  crys- 
tals of  a  new  acid,  called  aUituric  acid  CsH^NjOsyHO.  If  dilute 
nitric  be  substituted  for  the  chlorohydric  acid,  and  the  liquid  be 
treated  with  sulf  hydric  acid  as  soon  as  the  allozantin  is  dissolved, 
alloxan  is  deposited;  and  when  the  liquid  is  decanted  and  mixed 
with  nitric  acid  it  deposits  an  ammoniacal  salt,  formed  by  a  new 
acid,  called  dilituricj  the  composition  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown. 

§  1712.  The  rapid  enumeration  of  the  numerous  products  derived, 
thus  far,  from  uric  acid,  proves  very  clearly  the  extreme  mobility 
of  certain  organic  molecular  groupings. 

Hippuric  Acid  C^HgNO^jHO. 

§  1718.  EQppuric  acid  exists  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals 
and  of  young  children.  It  is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  fresh 
urine  of  a  horse  to  ^  of  its  volume,  and  adding  chlorohydric  acid ; 
when  the  liquid,  on  being  left  to  itself,  deposits  coloured  crystals  of 
impure  hippuric  acid.  They  are  redissolved  in  boiling  water,  when 
the  liquid,  after  being  bleached  by  animal  charcoal,  deposits  white 
prismatic  crystals  of  very  pure  hippuric  acid,  on  cooling.  Hippuric 
acid  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  dii^olves 
freely  in  alcohol,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  ether;  and  it  forms, 
with  bases,  salts  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  crystalline  forms. 
Under  many  circiunstances,  hippuric  yields  benzoic  acid.  When 
heated,  it  first  melts,  and  is  then  decomposed,  giving  rise  to  cyano- 
hydric  acid,  ahd  a  copious  sublimation  of  benzoic  acid,  besides  se- 
veral other  substances,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  known. 

If  a  solution  of  hippuric  acid  be  boiled  with  powerful  acids,  the 
hippuric  acid  undergoes  a  very  remarkable  decomposition,  already 
mentioned,  (§1663,)  being  separated  into  glycocoU  and  benzoic  acid: 

Ci3H3NO^HO+2HO=Ci,H,03,HO+C,H,NO„HO. 

Hippuric  acid  also  furnishes  benzoic  acid  when  it  is  treated  with 
oxidizing  reagents,  as,  for  example,  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solution 
with  brown  oxide  of  lead,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese;  carbonic  acid  being  disengaged  at  the  same  time. 
Benzoic  acid  is  also  formed  when  it  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  temperature  exceeding  248°. 

Lastly,  under  the  influence  of  certain  ferments,  hippuric  acid  is 
decomposed,  and  yields  benzoic  acid.  These  ferments  naturally 
exist  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals;  and  if  the  urine  of  a 
horse  be  allowed  to  become  putrid,  and  be  then  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  a  copious  crystallization  of  benzoic  acid  is  separated. 
This  furnishes  an  economical  method  of  preparing  this  acid,  which 
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is  also  frequently  found,  ready  formed,  though  in  small  quantities, 
in  the  urine  of  the  herbivorae. 

Beciprocally,  benzoic  acid  is  readily  converted,  in  the  animal 
economy,  into  hippuric  acid ;  and,  after  eating  a  small  quantity  of 
benzoic  acid  mixed  with  our  food,  we  shall  find  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  arising  from  the  digestion  of  this 
food.  Healthy  human  urine  almost  always  contains  a  very  small 
quantity  of  hippuric  acid. 

ANALYSIS  OF  URINE. 

§  1T14.  The  substances  generally  looked  for  in  hmnan  urine  are 
urea,  uric  acid,  and  the  salts ;  the  other  principles,  such  as  creatin, 
hippuric  acid,  and  albuminous  substances,  generally  existing  in  a 
quantity  too  small  to  allow  of  their  accurate  quantitative  determi- 
nation. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  urea,  the  urine  is  evaporated  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  urea,  to- 
gether with  a  small  quantity  of  unknown  matter,  while  the  uric 
acid,  urates,  and  mineral  salts  remain  in  the  residue.  It  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  again  evaporated,  when  nitrate  of 
urea  remains  and  is  weighed.  It  is,  however,  always  to  be  feared 
that  some  of  the  urea  may  be  destroyed  during  the  evaporation, 
because  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  may  be  formed  by  the  reac- 
tion of  foreign  organic  matters  on  nitric  acid,  and  we  have  shown 
(§  1709)  that  nitrous  acid  readily  destroys  urea.  It  is  therefore 
much  more  exact  to  determine  the  urea  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  which  is  evolved  when  a  known  weight  of  urine  is  decomposed 
by  a  mixed  solution  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  mercury.  (§  1709.) 

The  uric  acid  is  separated  by  pouring  chlorohydric  acid  on  the 
residue  of  urine  which  did  not  dissolve  in  the  alcohol,  and  treating 
it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  weak  alcohol,  when  the  mineral  salts 
are  wholly  dissolved,  while  the  uric  acid  alone  remains,  and  is 
weighed  after  desiccation. 

The  mineral  salts  are  obtained  by  evaporating  another  portion 
of  urine  and  incinerating  the  residue.  The  alteration  which  the 
original  salts  may  have  undergone  by  roasting  must  necessarily  be 
taken  into  account. 

We  have  said  that  urea  forms  more  than  one-half  of  the  residue 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  urine ;  and  as  this  substance  contains 
about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  nitrogen,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food  will  be  included  in  it.  The  proportion  of 
urea  and  uric  acid  is  much  greater  when  animal  food  is  used  than 
when  the  subject  feeds  on  vegetables. 

§  1715.  In  various  diseases  the  urine  is  greatly  changed,  and  ren- 
ders the  physician  valuable  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  altera- 
tions which  have  taken  place  in  the  economy.  In  a  peculiar  disease 
8o2 
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called  diabetes  mellitus,  the  urine  is  loaded  with  a  considerable  qaan« 
tity  of  fermentable  sugar,  called  diabetic  sugavy  which  appears  to  be 
identical  with  glucose.  Persons  affected  with  this  disease  suffer 
constantly  from  thirst,  drink  largely,  and  pass  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  unne.  The  sugar  is  separated  by  evaporating  the  urine  in  a 
water-bath,  and  treating  the  residue  with  weak  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  saccharine  matter.  The  liquid  is  bleached  by  animal 
charcoal,  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
and  kept  for  a  lone  time  at  a  low  temperature ;  when  the  su^ar  is 
deposited  in  the  shape  of  little  pyramids,  which  are  washed  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  purified  by  recrystallization. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  in  diabetic  urine  may  be  ascertained  very 
exactly  by  optical  experiments.    (See  note  to  page  478.) 

CALCULI  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

§  1716.  Concretions,  which  sometimes  attain  a  considerable  size, 
are  frequently  found  in  the  bladder,  and  are  called  urinary  or  veri- 
cat  calculi.  They  are  formed  of  very  various  substances,  and  are 
divided  into, 

Ist.  Calculi  of  uric  acid,  which  are  the  most  common,  and  are 
known  by  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  uric  acid,  particu- 
larly by  that  of  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  and  producing  a  rose  colour 
when  the  solution  is  evaporated  in  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

2d.  Calculi  of  urate  of  ammonia,  which  exhibit,  with  nitric  acid, 
the  same  phenomena  as  calculi  of  free  uric  acid,  but  which  evolve, 
in  addition,  ammonia  when  they  are  heated  with  potassa. 

3d.  Calculi  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  dissolve  readily  and  with- 
out effervescence  in  dilute  chlorohydric  acid.  By  an  excess  of  sesqui 
oxide  of  iron  added  to  the  liquid,  and  then  supersaturating  it  with 
perfectly  caustic  ammonia,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated, in  combination  with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  (§  865,)  while 
the  lime  remaining  in  solution  may  be  precipitated  by  oxalate  of 
ammonia. 

4th.  Calculi  of  a  compound  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia, 
which  also  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  chlorcmydric  acid.  After 
having  precipitated  the  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  as  in  the  preceding  calculi,  carbonate  or  oxalate 
of  ammonia  is  added,  which  precipitates  the  lime,  if  any  be  present, 
while  the  magnesia  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  separated  by 
the  processes  indicated,  (§  592.)  The  ammonia  is  deparated  by  heat- 
ing another  portion  of  the  calculus  with  hydrated  potassa.  The 
majority  of  urinary  calculi  are  complicated,  being  composed  of  a 
nucleus  of  uric  acid  of  greater  or  less  size,  around  which  are  formed 
concentric  concretions  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia. 

5th.  Calculi  of  oxalate  of  lime,  called  also  mulberry  catcuU^  be- 
cause their  rugose  and  mamillated  surface  resembles  that  fruit. 
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They  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  chlorohydric  acid,  but  readily  in 
concentrated  nitric  acid,  which  converts  the  oxalic  into  carbonic 
acid.  The  lime  is  separated  by  the  processes  indicated  §594. 
By  heatins  these  calculi  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  gaseous, 
inflammable  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  carbon  is  disen- 
gaged. 

6th.  Calculi  of  cystin.  These  calculi  are  very  rare,  and  are 
formed  by  a  sulphuretted  organic  matter,  easily  recognised  by  its 
chemical  properties. 

Cvstin  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  dissolving  powdered 
cystic  calculi  in  ammonia,  filtering  the  solution,  and  then  evaporat- 
ing, when  the  cystin  separates  in  small  crystals,  which  do  not  retain 
the  ammonia.  The  composition  of  cystin  corresponds  to  the  formula 
G^HgNO^Sg,  and  it  is  a  colourless,  crystalline,  inodorous  substance, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  dissolving  readily  in  ammonia. 
With  the  acids  it  plays  the  part  of  a  weak  base,  readily  dissolving 
in  them,  without  forming  fixed  compounds. 

SWEAT. 

§  1717.  Sweat  is  a  liquid  of  acid  reaction,  which  exudes  from 
particular  openings  in  the  skin.  It  contains  some  unknown  animal 
substances,  and  some  mineral  salts,  among  which  have  been  found 
chloride  of  sodium,  chlorohydrate  of  ammonia,  the  sulphates  and 
phosphates  of  potassa  and  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  traces  of 
oxide  of  iron. 

EXCREMENTS. 

§  1718.  The  excrements  of  mammiferous  animals  are  composed 
chiefly  of  animal  substances  which  have  escaped  liquefaction  during 
their  passage  through  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  contain,  in 
addition,  fatty  matters,  and  several  soluble  and  insoluble  substances, 
the  nature  of  which  is  unknown.  In  the  newly-born  infant,  the 
intestinal  canal  contains  a  brown  substance,  called  meconium^  which 
the  child  voids  during  the  few  first  days  of  extra-uterine  life,  the 
excrements  soon  changing  when  it  is  fed  on  milk.  Meconium  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  cholesterin,  and  a  substance  analo- 
gous to  casein  of  milk. 

Birds  void  their  excrement  and  urine  through  the  same  canal, 
and  they  contain  a  large  quantity  of  uric  acid,  besides  some  un- 
known substances. 

INTESTINAL  GASES. 

§  1719.  Grases  are  always  evolved  during  digestion,  their  Quantity 
varying  with  the  food  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  individual. 
These  gases  are  essentially  composed  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  hy- 
drogen, carburetted  hydrogen,  and  frequently  of  a  small  quantity 
of  sulf  hydric  acid.  The  proportions  of  the  gases  range  between 
widely  extended  limits. 
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OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS 
OF  ORGANIC  ORIGIN,  USED  IN  THE  ARTS,  OR  IN  DOMES- 
TIC  ECONOMY. 

§  1720.  We  shall  close  the  present  work  by  a  brief  account  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  principal  products,  of  organic  origin,  which 
are  used  in  the  arts,  or  in  domestic  economy.  We  shall,  in  this  de- 
scription, dwell  only  on  the  general  chemical  principles  of  these 
several  manufactures,  without  touching  upon  the  mechanical  part, 
which  is  foreign  to  our  subject,  and  would  require  details,  the  de- 
scription of  wMch  would  exceed  our  limits. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BREAD. 

§  1721.  Bread  is  made  from  the  fixnit  of  the  cerealia,  that  is,  from 
the  product  of  the  grinding  of  the  grain,  freed,  by  sifting  or  boUinffy 
from  the  cortical  portions,  called  bran.  Bran  still  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  starch  and  nutritious  matter,  while  the  woody 
substance  which  constitutes  the  envelope  of  the  grain,  and  which  is 
of  difficult  digestion,  exists  in  the  proportion  of  aoout  8  hundredths ; 
thisproportion  varying  with  the  method  of  bolting. 

Wheat-flour,  which  is  the  richest  in  gluten,  is  generally  used  in 
making  bread,  although,  in  countries  where  wheat  cannot  be  grown, 
the  inhabitants  use  barley  or  rye-flour,  or  mixtures  of  these  cerealia, 
called  mesKn,  (mdteil,)  which  is  obtained  by  sowing  them  together. 
A  small  quantity  of  rye-flour  is  often  added  to  wheat-flour,  in  order 
to  give  the  bread  more  flavour. 

The  following  is  the  average  composition  of  the  principal  wheat- 
flours  consumed  in  France: 

Unbolted  flour  of  Flour  of  hard  Floor  of  ioft 

natiTe  wheat.  wheat  from  Odean.  wheat  frtMa  Odeai. 

Water 10.0 12.0 10.0 

Dry  gluten 11.0 14.6 12.0 

Starch 71.0 57.6 63.3 

Glucose 4.7 8.5 7.4 

Dextrin 3.3 5.0 5.8 

Bran 0.0 2.3 1.5 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

§  1722.  The  various  processes  in  bread-making  are  mixing  the 
flour  with  water,  kneading,  fermentation  or  rising,  moulding  it  into 
loaves,  and  bakmg.  By  the  first,  the  starch  and  gluten  are  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  the  soluble  principles,  such  as  dextrin,  glu- 
cose, and  the  aJbuminous  principles,  dissolved;  but  as  the  paste, 
kneaded  merely  with  water,  would  produce  a  hard  bread,  dSSBcult 
of  digestion,  the  light  and  pufiy  consistence  seen  in  well-made  bread 
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is  imparted  to  the  crumb  through  a  ferment  added  to  the  paste, 
which  acts  on  the  dextrin  and  glucose,  by  effecting  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation.  The  gases  which  are  disengaged  during  fermentation 
swell  the  paste,  to  which  the  gluten  gives  elasticity;  and,  if  it  be 
well  made,  all  the  small  gaseous  bubbles  remain  in  the  bread.  The 
ferment  is  generally  made  by  taking,  at  the  close  of  each  opera- 
tion, a  portion  of  tne  paste,  and  setting  it  aside  for  some  time ; 
when  it  is  called  leaven  or  ruing.  In  large  cities,  or  wherever 
breweries  are  found,  a  small  quantity  of  beer-yeast  is  added  to  the 
rising  to  give  it  more  activity ;  but  the  quantity  must  be  carefully 
related,  as  too  much  would  give  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  bread. 

The  following  is  the  process  adopted  in  the  Paris  bakeries : — The 
leaven  being  left,  for  7  or  8  hours,  in  a  gentle  and  uniform  tem- 
perature, swells  visibly  and  disengages  an  alcoholic  odour,  when  it 
constitutes  what  is  called  head-yeast,  (levain  de  chef.)  It  is  kneaded 
with  a  quantity  of  water  and  flour  sufiScient  to  double  its  volume, 
still  retaining  the  consistence  of  a  firm  paste,  and  is  again  allowed 
to  rest  for  6  hours.  After  this  time,  when  the  paste  has  become 
levain  de  premierej  an  additional  quantity  of  water  and  flour  is 
added,  and  it  is  again  mixed,  the  proportion  of  water  being  greater 
than  in  the  previous  operation;  which  process  yields  levain  de 
seconde.  Lastly,  a  similar  addition  is  made  to  the  levain  de  seconde 
as  was  made  to  the  levain  de  premiere,  the  paste  being  carefully 
worked,  and  a  levain  de  tous  points  obtained,  the  volume  of  which 
should  be,  in  winter,  nearly  one-half  of  that  of  the  dough  intended  for 
baking,  and  in  summer  only  one-third.  A  certain  quantity  of  salt 
is  generally  added,  to  heighten  the  flavour  of  the  bread ;  J  kilog.  of 
salt  being  used  for  every  150  kilog.  of  flour,  in  the  Paris  bakeries. 

The  dough  is  then  kneaded.  The  quantity  of  water  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  paste  being  first  added  to  the  rising,  it  is 
mixed  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  homogeneous, 
fluid  paste,  to  wiiich  the  flour  is  gradually  added,  and  which  is  then 
called  the  sponge.  When  the  dough  has  been  sufiSciently  worked, 
it  is  collected  into  a  single  mass,  then  again  thoroughly  worked  by 
turning  it  in  all  directions,  and  finally  let  fall  into  the  trough  witn 
its  whole  weight. 

The  kneading  being  terminated,  the  dough  is  divided  into  loaves, 
which  are  weighed  to  ascertain  if  they  reach  the  legal  standard,  ac- 
cording to  which  115  or  117  of  dough  should  give  100  of  baked 
bread.  They  are  then  dusted  with  flour  or  Indian  corn  meal,  and 
placed  on  tables  in  front  of  the  oven,  to  keep  them  at  the  proper 
temperature ;  when  more  active  fermentation  ensues,  while  the  loaves 
^raaually  swell,  until  they  have  attained  the  proper  size  to  be  placed 
m  the  oven.  The  fermentation  must  not  be  too  much  prolonged, 
because  it  might  degenerate  into  acetic  fermentation,  which  would 
liquefy  a  portion  of  the  gluten,  and  thus  diminish  the  consistency 
of  the  dough. 
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The  oven  is  generally  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  heated  by  wood 
or  fagots  of  little  value.  The  fuel  should  be  properly  distributed, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  nearly  uniform  temperature;  and  bakers  remove 
about  80  to  35  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  in  the  state  of  hot  coaU. 
The  proper  temperature  for  baking  bread  is  about  670®. 

The  largest  loaves  are  first  introduced,  and  then  the  smallest,  which 
are  placea  in  the  front  part,  because  they  are  to  be  first  withdrawn ; 
and  the  door  is  then  closed.  The  heat  dilates  the  gases,  arrests  the 
fermentation,  vaporizes  a  portion  of  the  water,  and  gives  consist- 
ency to  the  gluten  and  amylaceous  matter,  which  retain  the  shape 
they  have  assumed.  The  inside  of  the  loaf,  or  crumby  does  not 
attain  a  temperature  above  212®,  on  account  of  the  continual  evolu- 
tion of  steam,  while  the  outer  portion,  or  eru9t,  is  completely  dried, 
and  has  become  torrefied  by  having  reached  a  temperature  of  about 
400®.  Round  loaves  weighing  8  pounds  remain  about  60  minutes 
in  the  oven,  and  split  loaves  of  4  pounds  from  86  to  40  minutes. 
When  removed  from  the  oven,  they  are  laid  upright,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  break  before  having  acquired  all  tneir  consistency, 
and  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  vapours  may  pass 
oflF  more  easily. 

The  manufacture  of  bread  has  of  late  years  been  much  assisted 
by  the  introduction  of  mechanical  kneading  and  aerothermal  ovens, 
which  effect  a  more  uniform  baking. 

BREWING. 

§  1723.  Beer  is  an  alcoholic  beverage,  made  from  the  amylaceous 
substance  of  the  cerealia,  chiefly  from  barley,  the  price  of  which  is 
lowest.  The  process  of  brewing  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct 
stages:  1.  The  malting ^  of  which  the  object  is  to  produce  in  the 
barley  the  principle  which  effects  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dex- 
trin and  glucose,  and  which  essentially  consists  in  causing  the  barley 
to  sprout  under  the  influence  of  a  proper  temperature  and  degree 
of  moisture,  diastase  being  formed  at  the  origin  of  the  sprouts,  and 
in  the  succeeding  operation  converting  the  starch  into  soluble  dex- 
trin and  glucose.  2.  The  preparation  of  the  wort^  (mofit,)  or  sac- 
charification  of  the  malt,  which  consists  in  treating  the  ground  malt 
with  water  at  a  suitable  temperature,  in  order  to  cause  the  diastase 
to  act  on  the  starch  and  dissolve  the  dextrin  and  glucose  which 
result  from  this  action.  8.  The  boiling  with  hops,  which  consists 
in  heating  the  wort  with  hops  in  order  to  give  it  a  peculiar  taste  and 
aroma.  4.  Fermentation,  which  consists  in  mixing  the  cooled  wort 
with  a  ferment,  in  order  to  effect  the  conversion  of  glucose  into 
alcohol. 

The  barley  is  first  placed  in  large  vats  of  mason-work,  with  4 
times  its  volume  of  water,  being  stirred  frequently  to  expel  the 
bubbles  of  air  between  the  grains,  while  those  which  arise  on  the 
surface,  being  generally  defective,  are  skimmed  off.     The  object  of 
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ttiis  process  is  chiefly  to  swell  the  grains,  in  order  that  they  may 
sprout  more  easily;  and  it  lasts  24  or  36  hours  in  winter,  during 
which  time  the  water  is  renewed  3  times;  while  in  suomier  it  re- 
quires only  10  or  12  hours,  but  the  water  must  be  renewed  4  or  5 
times. 

The  barley  thus  swollen  is  carried  to  the  malt-house,  a  kind  of 
cave  or  cellar,  the  floor  of  which  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  to 
avoid  all  injurious  fermentations.  Germination  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  moisture,  air,  and  a  temperature  of  from  59^  to  62^,  which 
conditions  are  most  readily  realized  in  spring  or  autumn ;  whence 
the  name  of  March  beer  is  given  to  that  made  in  the  spring,  and  is 
considered  superior  to  that  made  in  any  other  season.  In  nie  malt- 
house  the  barley  is  spread  in  a  layer  of  about  1\  feet  in  depth,  and 
thus  left  until  it  becomes  heated;  but  when  it  begins  to  sprout,  the 
thickness  of  the  layer  is  reduced  to  1  foot,  and  then  to  3  inches 
when  the  germination  approaches  the  proper  point.     It  is  also  fre- 

Juently  stirred  in  order  to  renew  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  layer, 
n  the  hot  season,  the  germination  is  terminated  in  10  or  12  days; 
while  it  requires  15  or  20  days  toward  the  close  of  autumn,  the 
sprout  having  then  become  f  as  long  as  the  grain. 

When  the  barley  has  properly  sprouted,  it  is  dried  rapidly,  in  order 
to  arrest  the  loss  of  the  amylaceous  matter  which  woidd  ensue  from 
a  longer  growth  of  the  sprout  and  radicles.  The  diying  is  first 
made  in  the  open  air,  by  spreading  the  gram  over  the  floor  of  a 
well-aired  granary,  and  then  in  a  stove  traversed  by  a  current  of 
hot  air,  and  called  a  maU-kiln.  Desiccation  renders  the  radicles  of 
the  barley  very  brittle,  but  they  are  easily  removed  by  sifting  them 
in  a  mnnowing-machine  or  fan.  The  sprouted  barley  thus  freed 
from  the  radicles  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  when  it  imbibes 
a  small  quantity  of  moisture,  which  facilitates  its  grinding.  This 
operation  is  effected  between  horizontal  stones,  kept  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other  that  the  grain  is  broken  and  torn  without 
being  reduced  to  flour.  The  product  is  maUj  which  is  stowed  away 
for  future  use. 

§  1724.  The  saccharification  of  the  malt  is  effected  in  large  wooden 
vats,  having  a  double  bottom  pierced  with  holes,  intended  to  support 
the  barley  and  facilitate  the  introduction  and  escape  of  the  liquid. 
In  the  space  between  the  two  bottoms  are  the  discharging-tube  and 
one  which  conveys  hot  water.  When  the  malt  is  placed  m  the  vat, 
water  at  140^,  and  equal  in  weight  to  1^  times  that  of  the  malt,  is 

f  cured  in,  the  mixture  being  actively  stirred  with  a  kind  of  fork, 
t  is  then  allowed  to  rest  for  ^  an  hour,  imtil  the  malt  is  thoroughly 
moistened,  when  water  at  196°  is  added  until  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  attains  167°,  which  is  the  most  favourable  for  saccha- 
rification; after  which  it  is  again  stirred,  the  vat  covered,  and  the 
reaction  allowed  to  continue  for  3  hours.     The  saccharine  fluid,  or 
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wartj  is  then  conyeyed  into  a  reservoir,  and  thence  into  the  boilers 
intended  for  the  decoction  of  hops. 

As  the  first  digestion  with  water  only  abstracts  from  the  malt  0.6 
of  the  saccharine  matter  it  can  furnish,  an  additional  quantity  of 
water  at  176^  is  added,  equal  to  one-half  of  that  used  m  the  first 
operation,  and  is  allowed  to  act  for  1  hour,  the  liquid  produced  being 
added  to  the  first.  Lastly,  the  malt  is  exhausted  by  water  at  212^, 
and  a  liquid  obtained  which  is  used  in  making  smaU-beer.  The 
exhausted  malt"*"  is  used  as  food  for  animals. 

The  wort  is  heated  to  ebullition  with  hops  in  boilers,  which  must 
be  kept  covered  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  essential  oil  to  which 
beer  owes  its  aroma,  and  are  furnished  with  an  apparatus  which 
constantly  stirs  the  mixture.  The  strength  of  the  wort  is  sometimes 
increased  by  the  addition  of  glucose,  (§  1806,)  molasses,  or  raw  sugar. 
The  wort  thus  hopped  is  conveyed  into  reservoirs,  where  it  is  clari- 
fied by  rest,  and  then  run  ofif  into  other  reservoirs,  where  it  is  cooled 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  'by  allowing  the  liquid  layer  only  a  thickness 
of  4  or  5  inches ;  the  cooling  vats  being  placed  in  large  rooms  sur- 
rounded by  Venetian  blinds,  in  order  to  afford  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  The  proportion  of  hops  is  about  1  kilog.  for  every  hectolitre 
of  table-beer,  and  2  kilog.  for  every  hectolitre  of  strong-beer. 

When  the  wort  is  cooled,  it  is  poured  into  a  fermenting  vat  or 
tun,  and  a  quantity  of  yeast  added,  varying,  according  to  the  season 
and  strength  of  the  wort,  from  2  to  4  kilog.  for  every  1000  litres, 
and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about  68^.  The  fermenting- 
house  should  be  well  aired,  in  order  to  allow  the  carbonic  acid  to 
pass  off"  rapidly.  The  fermentation  lasts  from  24  to  48  hours,  pro- 
ducing a  large  quantity  of  froth,  which  falls  from  the  tun  into  spouts 
arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  when  collected  and  expressed 
in  bags,  constitutes  beer-yeast 

The  tuns  are  always  kept  full  by  adding  the  liquid  separated 
^from  the  froth.  The  fermentation  of  table-beer  is  completed  in  Small 
casks  filled  to  the  bung,  and  placed  on  a  scaffolding  over  a  spout  which 
carries  off"  the  froth  still  arising  from  the  liquor ;  and  when  the  fer- 
mentation is  finished  the  kegs  are  plugged,  and  the  beer  only  requires 
a  clarification  with  fish-glue. 

Strong-beer  is  allowed  to  ferment  slowly  for  several  weeks  after 
the  fermentation  in  the  tun,  in  large  vats,  holding  as  much  as  2600 
gallons. 

CIDER  AND  PERRY. 

§  1725.  An  alcoholic  liquor,  called  cider,  is  prepared  from  apples, 
and  constitutes  almost  the  sole  drink  in  Normandy  and  Picardy; 
while  pears  yield  a  similar  beverage,  called  perry.  In  the  making 
of  cider,  a  certain  quantity  of  pears  is  often  added  to  the  apples,  to 
give  the  liquor  a  higher  fiavour. 

*  Called,  in  this  conntiy,  graint, — Tbaivs. 
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In  order  to  make  cider,  the  apples  are  crushed  in  a  vertical  mill, 
turning  in  a  stone  trough,  with  a  pressure  not  ereat  enough  to  mash 
the  seeds,  which  would  injure  the  flavour  of  Uie  cider.  About  10 
or  15  per  cent,  of  water  is  generally  added.  The  mashed  apples 
being  put  into  heaps,  and  left  for  24  hours,  the  cellular-tissue  begins 
to  separate,  and  fermentation  develops  a  peculiar  colouring  matter, 
which  gives  cider  its  yellow  tinge.  After  this  maceration,  the  pulp 
is  pressed,  and  500  kUog.  of  juice  are  generally  extracted  from  1000 
kilog.  of  apples.  The  apple-mash  is  again  ground,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  about  250  litres  of  water,  and  expressed ;  the  liquid  thus 
obtained  yields  cider  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  apple-juice  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  vats  or  barrels,  where  it 
is  freed  from  various  substances,  which  are  either  deposited  or  float 
on  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  froth.  It  is  drawn  off*  into  large 
hogsheads,  which  are  but  loosely  corked,  in  order  to  give  exit  to 
the  carbonic  acid  generated  during  fermentation.  During  this 
second  stage  of  fermentation,  the  cider  retains  a  sweet  taste,  much 
admired  by  some  persons ;  but  in  countries  where  cider  is  the  general 
beverage,  fermentation  is  allowed  to  continue  to  its  completion,  by 
which  the  liquor  acquires  an  acid  and  slightly  bitter  taste. 

WINE-MAKING. 

§  1726.  Grapes  contain  extremely  numerous  proximate  principles: 
cellulose,  pectin  and  its  congeners,  (§1296,)  grape-sugar,  tannin, 
albuminous  substances,  yellow,  blue,  and  red  colouring  matters,  fatty 
substances,  tartrates  of  potassa  and  lime,  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  etc. 
etc.  Wine  derives  its  alcohol  from  glucose;  while  the  colouring 
matters  and  tannin,  which  exist  chiefly  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit  and 
the  grape-stems  or  stalk,  impart  difierent  shades  to  the  various  wines, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  the  colouring  principles  predominates. 
These  principles  are  not  all  equally  fixed ;  the  blue  colour  changing 
first,  while  violet-coloured  wines  become  more  red  with  age,  and 
acquire  a  yellowish  tinge  when  they  are  very  old,  because  the  red 
principle  is  destroyed  before  the  yellow. 

In  wine-making,  the  grapes  are,  in  the  first  place,  pressed,  most 
frequently  by  the  feet  of  men,  who  walk  about  in  the  vat.  In  the 
manufacture  of  white  wine,  the  pulp  alone  is  pressed ;  while,  if  red 
wine  is  to  be  made,  the  pulp  is  left  for  several  days  to  itself,  to  allow 
fermentation  to  take  place,  and  the  liquor  to  dissolve  the  colouring 
matters  and  tannin  of  the  skins  of  the  fruit  and  of  the  stalks.  The 
pressing  is  frequently  repeated,  when  the  tissues  are  party  broken 
up  by  fermentation ;  but  this  is  an  operation  requiring  caution,  as 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  copiously  evolved,  might  asphyxiate  the 
workmen.  For  wines  of  superior  quality,  a  partial  picking  is  often 
performed,  that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  the  stalks  are  removed,  when 
the  latter  are  too  abundant,  as  is  the  case  in  years  when  grapes 
are  not  very  plenty.    The  vats  in  which  the  first  fermentation  is 
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effected  are  left  open,  though  it  would  probably  be  better  to  keep 
them  closed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contact  of  air,  which  often  pro- 
duces acetic  fermentation  in  the  scum  collected  on  the  surface.  The 
duration  of  the  fermentation  varies  with  the  temperature  and  nature 
of  the  grape,  and  is  known  to  be  terminated  by  the  almost  complete 
cessation  of  the  evolution  of  gas,  and  the  colour  of  the  wine,  which 
contains  a  su£Bcient  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter.  For  ordinary 
wines,  it  lasts  from  3  to  8  days ;  while  in  some  localities  it  is  con- 
tinued for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  the  vats  being  then  closed  after 
the  eighth  day. 

When  fermentation  has  ceased,  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  by  a 
stopcock,  and  the  mtut  is  expressed;  the  latter  being  generally 
diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  again  subjectea  to  pres- 
sure, yielding  a  very  weak  wine,  called  piquette,  which  soon  turns 
sour.  The  wine  which  flows  spontaneously  and  that  separated  by 
compression  of  the  pulp  are  generally  mixed  together,  but  are  kept 
separate  in  the  malung  of  wmes  of  superior  quality,  because  that 
yielded  by  expression  always  contains  some  add  principles  fur- 
nished by  the  stalks  and  seeds. 

The  wine  is  received  into  hogsheads,  which  are  generally  not 
closed,  because  fermentation  goes  on  slowly,  and  carbonic  acid  is 
for  a  long  time  evolved.  When  this  ceases,  the  wine  is  again  drawn 
off,  and,  about  the  month  of  March  or  April,  the  fining  is  com- 
menced. 

Red  wines  are  commonly  fined  with  white  of  eggs,  bullock's 
blood,  or  gelatin,  which  substances  combine  with  the  tannin  and  a 
portion  of  the  colouring  principle,  and  carry  down,  by  coagulating, 
the  substances  in  suspension  which  muddied  the  wine.  To  fine 
white  wines,  which  contain  but  little  tannin,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
fish-glue,  because  it  coagulates  much  more  rapidly. 

In  bad  years,  when  the  grapes  do  not  ripen  perfectly,  the  quality 
of  the  wines  is  greatly  improved  by  adding  a  certain  quantity  of 
glucose  to  the  fermenting-vat. 

Sparkling  wines,  such  as  champagne,  are  prepared  from  a  black 
grape,  the  juice  of  which  generally  contains  more  sugar  than  the 
white  grape ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  colouring  the  juice,  great  care 
is  taken  not  to  rupture  the  husk  of  the  grape  or  of  the  stalks.  The 
grapes,  gathered  in  warm  weather,  are  earned  with  great  care  to  the 
press,  when,  by  a  first  and  gentle  pressure,  the  juice  which  is  to 
make  wine  of  first  quality  is  obtained,  while  the  must,  being  again 
stamped,  and  more  powerfully  expressed,  furnishes  a  juice  from 
which  pink  champagne  is  made.  A  third  and  fourth  pressing  is 
sometimes  made,  but  the  products  are  added  to  the  ordinary  red 
wines.  The  white  or  pink  juice  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  large 
hotheads,  where  it  is  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  its  yeast, 
which  floats  ^n  the  surface  with  the  scum.  In  24  hours  the  juice 
is  drawn  off  into  other  hogsheads,  which  are  kept  nearly  filled,  and 
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imperfectly  closed,  so  as  to  allow  the  disengagement  of  carbonic 
add.  In  a  month  it  is  drawn  off  and  fined  for  the  first  time,  a 
second  fining  being  applied  after  the  following  month,  after  having 
drawn  it  ofi^  and  a  third  one  in  the  month  of  April,  when  it  is 
bottled.  Three  to  five  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  sugar-candy,  dis- 
solved in  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  then  added  to  the  wine.  The 
bottles  are  very  carefully  closed  with  corks,  held  down  by  iron  wire, 
and  surmounted  by  a  metallic  cap ;  and  they  are  laid  upon  their 
side,  a  lath  of  wood  being  placed  between  each  two  bottles.  A  por- 
tion of  the  sugar  added  undergoes  alcoholic  fermentation,  under  the 
influence  of  the  yeast  which  still  exists  in  the  wine,  but  the  carbonic 
acid,  finding  no  escape,  remains  in  solution  in  the  liquor,  which  also 
retains  a  sweet  taste,  produced  by  the  portion  of  the  sugar  which 
has  not  fermented.  ^        *^  ^ 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BEET-SUGAR. 

§  1727.  The  sugar-beet  cultivated  in  France  for  the  production 
of  beet-sugar,  is  the  species  called  the  white  Siberian  tugar-beet^ 
and  shows  the  following  average  composition : 

Water 83.5 

Sugar 10.5 

CeUulose 0.8 

Albuminous  substances 1.5 

Various  organic  substances,  and  mineral  salts    3.7 

100.0 

The  beets  are  taken  .out  of  the  ground  when  they  have  acquired 
their  full  growth,  and  carefully  separated  from  those  which  have 
been  injured  by  the  operation,  since  the  latter  do  not  keep,  and 
should  be  used  immediately.  The  beets  are  made  into  heaps  in  the 
field,  and  covered  with  leaves,  until  there  is  danger  of  frost,  when 
they  must  be  housed,  or  buried  in  pits.  The  upper  part  of  the 
root,  at  the  starting-point  of  the  stalk,  is  cut  off,  because  this  por- 
tion is  harder  and  contains  but  little  sugar. 

The  beets,  after  being  cleansed  and  washed,  are  thrown  into  a 
machine  which  reduces  them  to  as  fine  a  pulp  as  possible  and 
breaks  up  the  cells.  The  pulp  is  placed  in  woollen  bags,  laid  on 
each  other,  and  between  which  metallic  plates  are  introduced ;  after 
which  the  mass  is  compressed  by  a  screw-press,  and  the  juice  which 
flows  out,  and  which  constitutes  about  0.4  of  the  juice  contained, 
collected.  The  bags  and  plates  are  then  placed  under  the  platform 
of  an  hydraulic  press,  which  is  unscrewed  after  having  maintained 
the  pressure  for  about  10  minutes,  when  the  bags  are  placed  two 
by  two  between  two  plates,  and  again  still  more  powerfully  com- 

Cressed.    In  this  manner,  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  beet-root  juice  may 
e  extracted,  only  about  15  parts  being  left  in  the  pulp. 
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§  1728.  As  the  juice  soon  changes,  it  is  essential  to  jraise  it,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  to  a  high  temperature,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
ferments ;  and  to  saturate  with  lune  the  free  acids,  which  would 
soon  convert  a  portion  of  the  sugar  into  sugar  turning  to  the  left. 
For  this  purpose,  the  juice,  on  leaving  the  press,  is  conveyed  into  a 
double-bottomed  boiler,  heated  by  steam,  and  the  temperature  is 
rapidly  raised  to  140°  or  158°,  after  which  it  is  conveyed  into 
another  boiler,  also  heated  by  steam,  where  the  defeeatianj  or  treat- 
ment with  lime,  is  effected.  Hydrated  lime  is  usually  made  by 
pouring  on  quicklime  10  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and, 
when  the  lime  is  entirely  slacked,  passing  it  over  a  metallic  sieve, 
which  arrests  the  grains  of  sand  and  the  non-decarbonated  portions. 
The  juice  is  first  heated  to  167°  in  the  defecating  boiler,  the 
milk  of  lime  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred,  to  render  the 
mixture  homogeneous ;  when  the  temperature  is  raised  to  212°,  the 
supply  of  steam  being  cut  off  when  ebullition  commences.  The 
lime  combines  with  the  free  acids,  the  albuminous  substances,  the 
fatty  and  colouring  matters,  and  produces  insoluble  compounds, 
effecting  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  clarification,  by  carrying 
down,  with  the  insoluble  compounds,  organic  remains  which  were 
suspended  in  the  juice.  A  thick  scum  having  formed  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  the  latter  is  kept  from  boiling,  in  order  to  prevent  it^ 
rupture  by  the  bubbles  of  steam.  The  proportion  of  hme  added 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  beets  and  with  their  freshness ;  only 
3  lbs.  for  1000  pints  of  juice  being  used  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season  and  with  fresh  beets,  which  quantity  is  gradually  increased, 
and  frequently  reaches  10  lbs.,  before  the  close  of  the  season.  An 
excess  of  lime  remains  in  the  liquor,  and  forms  a  deliquescent  com- 
pound with  a  portion  of  the  sugar,  which  must  be  lessened  as  much 
as  possible,  because  it  causes  a  loss  of  sugar.  In  some  factories,  it 
has  been  endeavoured  to  saturate  it  with  a  proper  quantity  of  acid. 

§  1729.  When  the  defecation  is  terminated,  the  liquor  is  drawn 
off  and  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  the  filters  used  for  this  pur- 
pose being  large  sheet-iron  cylinders,  having  a  false  bottom,  pierced 
with  holes,  like  a  cullender.  A  cloth  is  extended  over  the  bottom, 
on  which  is  spread  very  coarsely  powdered  animal  .charcoal,  added 
in  successive  layers,  until  it  fills  the  cylinders  to  IJ  foot  from  the 
top,  when  another  cloth  is  laid  upon  it,  and  is  covered  by  another  me- 
tallic plate  pierced  with  holes ;  each  filter  receiving  6000  to  8000  lbs. 
of  charcoal.  The  filters  should  be  kept  constantly  filled  with  fluid, 
which  is  easily  done  by  means  of  a  stopcock.  After  this  process,  by 
which  the  juice  loses  a  portion  of  its  colouring  matter,  and  the  lime 
in  excess,  which  adhere  to  the  charcoal,  it  is  conveyed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  into  the  concentrating  boilers,  which  are  generally  shallow, 
and  are  heated  by  the  circulation  of  high-pressure  steam  through 
copper  tubes  arranged  over  their  bottoms.  The  juice  is  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  70°  in  10  or  12  minutes.     The  workman  judges, 
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by  Bignfl  learned  hj  experience  alone,  if  it  is  properly  concentrated, 
or  if  the  boiling  is  completed.  Daring  the  ebullition,  which  termi- 
mates  at  a  temperature  of  266^  to  275^,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  sugar  is  altered,  and,  to  diminish  the  loss,  the  evaporation  must 
be  effected  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  operation  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  boiling  in  vacuo,  that  is  in  close  boilers,  heated  by  steam, 
and  brought  into  communication  with  worms  and  receivers  in  which 
a  vacuum  is  made ;  when  ebullition  takes  place  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, the  quantity  of  sugar  changed  is  much  smaller. 

§  1730.  When  the  syrup  is  properly  boiled,  it  is  collected  in  a 
cooler,  which  usually  receives  the  products  of  5  or  6  boilings ;  and 
its  temperature  then  falls  to  about  176°.  Crystallization  then  com- 
mences, but  as  soon  as  any  crystals  form,  they  are  detached  from 
the  sides,  and  the  syrup  stirred  to  bring  them  again  into  suspen- 
sion. When  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  130°  or  122°,  the  syrup 
is  poured  into  larse  conical  moulds  of  metal  or  baked  clay,  resting 
on  the  point,  which  is  furnished  with  a  hole  previously  stopped  with 
a  plug  of  wet  muslin.  The  moulds  are  ranged  on  long  benches, 
with  openings  through  which  the  escaping  fluids  fall  into  zinc  gut- 
ters, whence  they  flow  into  reservoirs.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  containing  the  moulds  should  be  about  86°.  Crystallization 
is  completed  in  24  or  36  hours,  when  the  plug  is  removed  from  the 
opening  in  the  mould,  and  the  point  of  the  loaf  pierced  with  an 
awl,  so  as  to  draw  off  the  molasses,  which  is  again  concentrated, 
even  further  than  the  original  syrup,  and  crystallized  in  moulds. 
When  the  molasses  is  too  highly  coloured,  as  happens  sometimes,  it 
is  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  filtered  through  animal 
charcoal,  concentrated  and  recrystallized.  The  sjrrup  which  drains 
from  the  second  sugar  is  frequently  subjected  to  the  same  process  for  a 
third  time,  but  the  crystallization  then  requires  a  great  length  of  titne. 

When  the  sugar  has  drained  sufficiently,  the  loaves  are  loosenedj 
that  is,  the  moulds  are  inverted,  and  the  loaves  detached  by  gentle 
blows;  after  which  they  are  placed  in  the  wareroom,  protected  from 
dampness.  This  is  raw  beet-sugar,  which  requires  refining  before 
being  fitted  for  consumption. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CANE-SUGAR. 

§  1731.  Of  all  sacchariferous  plants,  sugar-cane  is  the  most  rich 
in  sugar,  since  it  yields  0.90  of  juice,  containing  from  0.17  to  0.22 
of  crystallizable  sugar ;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  colonies  its  ma- 
nufacture is  still  so  rude  that  nearly  one-haJf  of  the  sugar  contained 
in  the  cane  is  lost.  The  richest  variety  of  sugar-cane  is  the  ribbon^ 
canBy  or  Otaheite  cane,  containing,  on  an  average. 

Water 72.1 

Sugar 18.0 

Woody  tissue 9.9 

mo 

8p2 
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It  leaves  about  0.4  of  ash  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silex,  like  that  of  all  the  graminese;  and  the  ash  consists  of 

Silex 68 

Potassa 22 

Lime 10 

100 

§1782.  When  the  canes  are  cut,  they  soon  become  damaged  by 
fermentation,  and  shonld  therefore  be  carried  immediately  to  the 
mill.  The  latter  is  composed  of  large  stone  or  cast-iron  cylinders, 
between  which  the  canes  are  crushed ;  the  best  being  proyided  with 
five  crushing-cylinders,  so  that  the  cane  is  compressed  four  times. 
They  are  turned  by  a  water-wheel  or  by  steam ;  and  in  the  major- 
ity of  sugar-works  only  about  50  kilog.  of  juice  are  extracted  from 
100  kilog.  of  cane,  while  in  the  best  mills  about  65  are  obtained; 
40  kilog.  of  juice  being  in  the  former  case  left  in  the  eane-trash, 
and  25  in  the  latter.  The  woody  fibre  of  the  cane  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  extract  the  juice  completely,  which  would  require  greater 
power;  and  in  the  colonies  the  trash  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
only  fuel  used.  The  rapid  and  perfect  extraction  of  the  juice  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  process,  and  that  which  produces 
the  greatest  loss  of  sugar  when  not  well  performed.  The  firesh 
cane-juice,  which,  in  addition  to  the  sugar,  contains  merely  very 
small  quantities  of  albuminous  substances,  is  allowed  to  remain  for  an 
hour  in  a  reservoir  to  become  clear,  and  is  thence  conveyed  into  the 
boilers,  five  of  which  generally  make  a  set.  The  first,  which  is  the 
most  remote  from  the  furnace,  is  used  for  defecation,  (or  temper- 
ing ;)  in  which  case  only  ^  of  the  quantity  of  lime  necessary  for  the 
defecation  of  beet-sugar  is  used ;  about  0.2  or  0.3  for  1000  of  juice. 
It  is  then  heated  to  boiling,  and  rapidly  skimmed.  The  defecated 
juice  is  thence  conveyed  into  the  second  boiler,  where  evaporation 
commences;  the  skimmings  from  this  boiler  being  removed  and 
thrown  back  into  the  first.  The  liquor  then  passes  into  the  third 
boiler,  where  the  evaporation  is  continued ;  and  during  its  sojourn 
in  this  boiler,  the  workman  ascertains  if  it  has  been  properly  defe- 
cated, or  if  it  requires  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime.  He 
then  transfers  the  liquid  into  the  fourth  boiler,  where  it  is  concen- 
trated to  the  consistence  of  syrup ;  and  lastly  into  the  fifth,  where  it 
is  concentrated  to  the  consistence  suitable  for  crystallization. 

In  the  best  establishments  the  boilers  rest  on  pivots  in  their  cen- 
tral line,  and  are  placed  below  each  other,  which  arrangement 
greatly  facilitates  and  accelerates  the  working. 

The  boiling  is  then  run  off  into  large  flat  reservoirs,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize  for  24  hours,'  when  the  granular  mass 
is  poured  into  moulds,  in  which  the  crystallization  is  completed 
and  is  finally  drained. 
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The  operation  generally  yields  in  most  of  the  works, 

Brown  sugar 55  to  65 

Sugar  which  remains  in  the  molasses,  for  the  greater 

part  uncrystallizable 25  to  20 

Sugar  left  in  the  trash 80  to  75 

160  to  160 

In  several  important  sugar-works,  an  apparatus  for  evaporating 
in  vacuo  has  been  tried,  which  considerably  diminishes  the  loss  of 
su^ar  in  the  molasses,  and  also  furnishes  a  better  article ;  but  the 
pnmitive  cost  of  such  apparatus,  combined  with  the  want  of  fuel, 
will  for  some  time  prevent  this  more  perfect  process  from  being 
generally  introduced. 

Molasses  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  several  alcoholic  liquors, 
such  as  rum,  ratafia,  etc. 

SUGAR-REFININa. 

§  1733.  A  large  quantity  of  cane-sugar  is  consumed  in  the  state 
of  brown  sugar,  while  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  refined ;  and  raw 
beet-su^ar  must  also  be  refined,  as  otherwise  the  flavour  and  smell 
of  the  Deets  would  render  it  unfit  for  use.  The  refiner  generally 
mixes  cane  and  beet-sugar  in  proportions  which  facilitate  the  pro-^ 
cess.  Cane-sugar,  during  its  vovage  from  the  colonies,  has  gene- 
rally undergone  some  change,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of  acid, 
while  beet-sugar,  on  the  contrary,  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sac- 
charate  of  lime ;  and  by  mixing  them  in  proper  proportions,  the 
acid  of  the  cane-sugar  is  saturated  by  the  lime  of  the  beet-sugar. 

The  raw  sugars  being  mixed  on  a  table  made  of  flag-stones,  and 
passed  through  a. sieve,  the  mixture  is  dissolved  in  30  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  of  water.  The  solution  is  effected  in  boilers  heated  by 
steam,  and  placed  sufficiently  high  to  allow  the  syrup  to  fall  directly 
into  charcoal  filters,  after  which  the  clarifying  is  conmienced.  This 
operation  consists  in  adding  to  the  syrup  5  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  finely  powdered  animal  charcoal,  (bone-black,)  and  1  or  2  of  an 
albuminous  substance  coagulable  by  heat;  bullock's  blood,  defibrin- 
ated  by  beating,  and  diluted  with  4  times  its  weight  of  water,  being 
generally  used.  The  liquid  is  stirred,  and  allowed  to  boil,  when  the 
syrup  is  run  into  peculiarly  shaped  filters,  which  arrest  the  sub- 
stances in  suspension  and  the  scum.  The  best  filters  are  those 
made  of  an  upright  wooden  case,  containing  a  great  number  of 
bags,  made  of  cotton  or  woollen  drugget,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
above  the  top  of  the  case,  while  the  lower  part  passes  through  the 
bottom  and  opens  below.  The  muddy  liquor  being  poured  into  the 
case,  filters  from  without  into  the  bags,  which  are  kept  from  col- 
lapsing by  hoops  of  wood  or  iron,  by  which  means  filtration  ensues 
over  a  large  porous  surface,  and  the  filters  are  moreover  easily 
washed.    The  residue  in  the  case  is  washed  with  fresh  water,  which 
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furnishes  a  weak  solution  of  sugar,  used  to  dissolve  the  new  sugars; 
and  is  then  sold  as  manure,  under  the  name  of  refinery-black. 

The  clarified  syrup  is  immediately  filtered  tlurough  charcoal^  in 
an  apparatus  resembling  that  used  for  the  bleaching  of  tempered 
sugar-beet  juice,  (§  1729,)  and  is  then  conveyed  into  the  boilers. 
In  almost  all  the  large  refineries,  it  is  now  boiled  in  an  apparatus 
calculated  to  evaporate  in  vacuo.  The  concentrated  syrup  is  col- 
lected in  kettles  in  which  the  temperature  is  raised  to  176^,  in  order 
to  retard  crystallization,  and  redissolve  the  crystals  which  had  be- 
gun to  form  in  the  evaporating  kettles,  where  the  boiling  point  is 
not  very  high.  Crystallization  soon  commences  in  this  kettle,  while 
the  temperature  falls,  and  the  liquid  is  frequently  stirred,  and  the 
mixture  of  sjrrup  and  crystals  poured  into  moulds,  which  are  placed 
in  a  room  contiguous  to  the  boilers.  The  moulds  are  generally  of 
baked  clay,  and  are  50  centimetres  in  height,  and  from  15  to  22 
wide  at  the  base.  Before  using  new  moulds,  they  are  kept  filled 
for  several  days  with  a  thin  pap  of  clay,  which  closes  the  pores  of 
the  earthenware,  and  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  syrup  and  the 
adhesion  of  the  loaves.  The  moulds  are  perforated  at  the  lower 
part,  the  holes  being  closed  with  a  plug  of  wet  muslin ;  and  the 
moulds  are  arranged  on  a  double  bench,  furnished  with  openings, 
«jid  of  which  the  lower  part,  made  of  zinc,  conveys  the  drippings 
into  a  canal  commimicating  with  a  reservoir  kept  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  moulds  are  filled  to  about  1  centimetre  below  the  top, 
they  are  allowed  to  rest  for  some  time ;  when  there  forms  on  the 
surface  of  the  syrup  a  crystalline  crust,  which  is  broken,  and  the 
broken  crystals  are  thrown  to  the  bottom,  the  syrup  being  stirred 
at  the  same  time  in  order  to  equalise  the  temperature,  which  always 
falls  most  rapidly  toward  the  apex  of  the  cone.  The  crystallizing- 
room  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  95°.  After  remaining  8  or 
12  hours  in  this  room,  the  moulds  are  carried  into  low  apartments 
with  brick  floors,  and  heated  by  steam  conveyed  in  pipes  on  the  floor 
or  around  the  walls.  The  plug  is  then  removed  from  the  hole  in 
the  moulds,  and  the  loaf  pierced  with  an  awl ;  when  it  is  allowed  to 
drain,  and  in  12  hours  the  base  of  the  loaf  is  nearly  white  and  dry. 

The  sugar,  which  now  is  called  drained  green  or  raw  9Uffar^  is 
then  left  in  the  moulds  for  6  or  7  days  to  complete  the  draining, 
after  which  the  workman  smooths  the  base  of  the  loaf  with  a  plane, 
and  adds  to  it  a  layer  of  purely  white  sugar,  for  which  he  generally 
uses  scrapings  of  refined  sugar,  in  order  to  make  the  base  of  the 
loaf  perfectly  level,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  disfigured  by  a  depres- 
sion in  the  centre.  The  claying  is  then  commenced,  which  consists 
in  pouring  into  each  mould  a  paste  of  clay  diluted  with  water  to  the 
thickness  of  2  or  3  centimetres.  The  water  from  the  clay,  filtering 
slowly  through  the  loaf,  becomes  saturated  with  nearly  pure  sugar 
in  the  upper  strata,  which  are  nearly  bleached  by  draining,  and  dr> 
places  in  the  lower  parts  the  coloured  molasses  which  moisten  the 
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porous  crystalline  mass.  After  7  or  8  days  of  claying,  the  clay 
forms  a  firm  coating  on  the  smface  of  the  loaf,  which  is  removed 
by  a  spatula.  The  base  of  the  loaf  is  again  smoothed,  and  it  is  sub- 
jected to  another  claying  resembling  the  first.  These  two  processes 
generally  produce  refined  sugar,  although  a  third  claying  is  some- 
times necessary. 

After  the  last  claying,  the  loaves  are  laid  on  their  sides,  and  the 
bases  being  again  smoothed,  the  moulds  are  slightly  tapped,  in  order 
to  detach  the  loaves  from  their  surfaces,  and  thus  allow  the  last 
portions  of  sjrrup  to  pass  through  more  easily.  The  moulds  are 
then  placed  in  their  former  position,  to  collect  the  syrup  in  the  apex 
and  cause  it  to  flow  out  as  completely  as  possible ;  after  which  they 
are  set  on  their  bases,  and  thus  left  for  24  hours,  in  order  to  spread 
the  syrup  yet  contained  in  the  apex,  which  would  sensibly  colour 
the  latter,  throughout  the  whole  loaf.  These  alternate  positions 
are  repeated  several  times,  until  the  whole  mass  has  acquired  a 
uniform  colour ;  after  which  the  loaves  extracted  from  the  moulds 
are  exposed  to  the  air  for  24  hours,  and  then  dried  in  ovens  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  113°. 

In  some  manufactories,  decolouring  is  substituted  for  claying. 
This  operation  consists  in  pouring  upon  each  loaf,  in  the  mould,  a 
certain  quantity  of  a  syrup  saturated  with  sugar,  and  purer  than 
that  which  moistens  the  loaf,  when  the  latter  syrup  is  displaced  by 
the  syrup  added,  and  escapes  through  the  apex  of  the  mould.  The 
first  "cZairce**  is  replaced  by  a  second,  composed  of  a  syrup  still 
purer  than  the  first,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  clairce  consists  of  per- 
fectly refined  sugar.  This  process  is  much  more  expeditious  than 
that  of  claying. 

The  name  of  lumpSy  or  bastardSj  is  given  to  sugars  of  inferior 
quality,  for  the  makmg  of  which  the  coarsest  raw  sugar,  the  green 
syrups,  and  residues  are  used.  They  are  clarified  and  boiled  as  are 
sugars  of  superior  quality,  but  are  crystallized  in  larger  moulds,  and 
the  loaves  are  decoloured  or  clayed  once  oftener  than  sugars  of  first 
quality.  The  apex  of  the  loaf  is  generally  coloured,  and  must  be 
removed.  ^ 

A  kind  of  white  loaf-sugar,  called  dried  9ugary  has  been  for  a  long 
time  manufactured  at  Marseilles,  (mere  tapi.)  It  is  prepared  by 
rasping  the  best  quality  of  lumps  without  allowing  them  to  dry, 
passing  the  substance  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  introducing  it  into 
small  moulds,  previously  moistened,  into  which  it  is  pressed  with  a 
flat  pestle.  After  some  time  the  loaves  are  taken  out  and  placed  in 
a  stove. 

BONE-BLACK. 

§  1734.  Animal  charcoal,  or  bone-black,  used  for  bleaching  sugar, 
is  generally  made  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  because  bones  are 
there  cheaper  and  more  easily  procured.     The  bones  form  about  \ 
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of  the  -weight  of  the  recently  slaughtered  animal;  and  those  which 
are  of  sufficient  size  and  thickness  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  turners. 

The  fat,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles,  is  first  extracted 
from  the  bones  intended  for  making  bone-black,  by  breaking  them 
into  pieces  and  heating  them  with  water  in  large  boilers,  in  which 
they  are  frequently  stirred,  when  the  fat  separates  and  floats  on  the 
surface.  The  bones  are  removed  from  time  to  time  with  a  strainer, 
and  fresh  ones  added.  A  portion  of  the  bones,  before  being  car- 
bonized, is  used  for  the  preparation  of  gelatin,  (§  1662.) 

The  bones,  after  being  deprived  of  their  fat,  are  drained  and  dried 
in  the  air,  and  then  carbonized  in  cylinders,  or  in  large  cast-iron  or 
earthen  pots,  generally  about  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  1^  foot  in 
height,  which  are  piled  on  each  other  or  ranged  in  rows  in  large 
furnaces  heated  to  redness  with  bitimiinous  coal,  which  temperature 
having  been  kept  up  for  6  or  8  hours,  the  pots  are  removed.  When 
they  are  perfectly  cold  the  bone-black  is  removed  and  ground  between 
cylinders ;  all  dust  being  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  because  enough 
is  always  formed  for  the  clarifying  of  sugar,  (§1733.)  The  dust  and 
variously  sized  grains  are  separated  by  bolting  and  sifting  in  sieves 
with  meshes  of  suitable  size. 

Bone-black  which  no  longer  exerts  any  bleaching  power  on  juices 
and  syrups,  may  have  this  power  restored,  and  be  made  useful  in 
friture  operations,  by  removing  the  soluble  substances  in  them  by 
washing,  and  recalcining  them,  which  carbonizes  the  adhering  organic 
matters  and  exposes  the  carbonized  portions.  Their  surface,  how- 
ever, being  still  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  vegetable  charcoal,  which 
diminishes  sensibly  their  activity ;  the  former  is  removed  by  rubbing 
them  slightly  between  horizontal  grindstones  which  do  not  exert 
sufficient  pressure  to  crush  them,  and  by  separating  the  dust  formed 
by  bolting.  By  this  reviving,  bone-black  loses  4  to  5  per  cent,  of 
its  weight ;  but  the  operation  may  be  repeated  20  or  25  times  on 
the  same  charcoal. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAPS. 

§  1735.  We  have  mentioned  (§  1594)  that  the  salts  formed  by 
fatty  acids  with  the  metallic  oxides  are  called  soaps.  Soaps  of 
which  the  base  is  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  are  the  only  ones  soluble 
in  water ;  and  soaps  of  potassa  and  soda  alone  are  used  for  washing 
and  for  the  toilet.  In  commerce,  soaps  are  divided  into  hard  soap, 
of  which  the  base  is  soda,  and  soft  soap^  of  which  the  base  is  potassa ; 
the  latter  being  more  generally  used  in  northern  countries,  while  in 
France  the  hard  soap  is  preferred.  Soaps  formed  by  the  same  base 
are  harder  in  proportion  to  the  melting  point  of  the  fatty  substances 
used  in  saponification. 

Soaps  are  made  by  boiling  fatty  substances  with  more  or  less  con- 
centrated lyes  of  caustic  potassa  or  soda;  which  are  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  alkaline  carbonates,  when  cold,  by  hydrated  lime. 
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False-bottomed  vats  are  generally  used,  and  on  the  upper  bottom, 
which  is  covered  with  straw,  the  slaked  lime  is  placed,  mixed  with 
the  powdered  alkaline  carbonate,  and  it  is  then  covered  with  water 
to  the  depth  of  about  5  inches.  In  a  few  hours  the  liquid  has  fil- 
tered through  the  solid  matters,  and  collected  on  the  lower  bottom, 
whence  it  is  then  drawn  off  into  a  separate  vat,  to  be  pumped  back  into 
the  first  vat,  and  once  more  to  filter  through  the  lime ;  this  process 
being  continued  until  the  alkali  is  completely  deprived  of  its  carbonic 
acid.  By  washing  the  remaining  lime  with  water,  alkaline  lyes  are 
obtained,  which  are  generally  used  in  the  first  stage  of  saponifici^ 
tion  of  fatty  substances.  Saponification  is  effected  in  large  boilers, 
which  are  first  filled  to  one-fourth  with  weak  lye,  and  into  which 
the  fatty  substance  is  gradually  poured,  taking  care  to  constantly 
stir  the  mixture;  weak  lye  and  fat  being  then  added  successively 
until  the  boiler  is  sufficiently  filled.  An  emulsion  of  soap,  with  an 
excess  of  fat,  is  first  formed  in  a  liquor  which  contains  but  little  free 
alkali,  and  which  must  be  kept  uniform  by  continual  stirring,  when 
a  stronger  lye  is  introduced,  which  converts  the  soap  having  an 
excess  of  fatty  acids  into  a  more  basic  and  soluble  soap.  This  more 
highly  charged  lye  is  added  by  different  portions  at  a  time,  and,  in 
the  last  place,  it  is  mixed  with  common  salt,  or  other  alkaline  salts, 
which  entirely  precipitate  the  soap  and  separate  it  from  the  lye. 
It  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  aqueous  liquid  containing  the  glycerin, 
the  alkaline  salts  which  have  effected  the  separation  of  the  soap,  and 
the  excess  of  alkali,  is  drawn  off.  A  last  concentrated  lye  being 
then  added,  the  whole  is  heated  to  ebullition,  which  temperature  is 
maintained  until  the  lye  has  attained  a  density  of  1.15  to  1.20,  when 
the  supernatant  soap  is  removed  and  run  into  moulds,  and,  after  it 
has  become  sufficiently  solid,  is  divided  in  parallelopipedons  of  proper 
dimensions  by  means  of  a  wire. 

§  1736.  Marseilles  soap  is  that  most  esteemed,  and  is  made  from 
caustic  soda  and  inferior  quality  olive-oil  yielded  by  the  hot  ex- 
pression of  the  olive-must  from  which  first  quality  olive-oil  has  been 
already  obtained.  Two  kinds  of  artificial  soda  are  used  for  these 
soaps,  one  called  sweet  soda^  which  should  be  as  pure  as  possible, 
since  it  affects  the  saponification,  and  the  other  highly  charged 
with  sea-salt,  and  called  salt  sodaj  which  is  used  for  furnishing  to 
the  first  soap,  having  an  excess  of  fatty  acid,  the  quantity  of  base 
necessary  to  entirely  precipitate  it  from  the  liquid. 

The  sweet  soda,  broken  up,  is  mixed  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  caus- 
tic lime,  previously  slaked  and  placed  in  vats  of  mason-work,  called 
barquieuxy  where  the  mixture  is  lixiviated  several  times,  furnishing 
liquids  of  decreasing  strength.  Saponification  is  effected  in  large 
kettles  with  slopingsides,  made  of  bricks,  and  with  a  copper  bottom : 
a  lye  marking  12°  !Baumd  being  first  introduced  and  boiled,  the  oil  is 
gradually  added,  and  the  whole  is  constantly  stirred.  Alter  some 
time  a  lye  marlung  15°,  and  at  a  later  period  a  lye  marking  20^, 
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is  introduced.  The  whole  operation,  called  empBtage,  lasts  about 
24  hours,  and  produces  a  soap  with  an  excess  of  fatty  acid;  it  being 
important  that  the  soda  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  sea- 
salt.  Having  reached  this  point,  the  relargage  is  commenced,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  make  the  soap  more  alkaline  and  separate  it 
from  the  lyes;  to  which  effect  a  workman  throws  in  gradually,  on 
the  surface  of  the  kettle,  a  salt  lye,  marking  from  20^  to  25^,  while 
another  stirs  the  whole  continually,  when  the  paste,  hitherto  homo- 
geneous and  viscid,  is  converted  into  clots,  which  separate  from  the 
aqueous  liquid.  It  is  allowed  to  rest  for  2  or  8  hours,  when  the 
lye  is  drawn  off.  After  this  operation,  which  is  called  Smnage,  it 
is  again  treated  twice  with  fresh  salt-lye,  in  order  to  give  tne  proper 
consistency  to  the  soap ;  and  then,  after  having  drawn  off  the  last 
water,  the  paste  is  worked  with  shovels  to  render  it  homogeneous, 
small  quantities  of  weak  lyes  or  fresh  water  being  frequently  added, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soap  to  be  made;  after  wmch  it  is 
run  into  moulds,  and  cut  into  small  pieces  after  cooling. 

§  1737.  Two  kinds  of  soap  are  found  in  commerce ;  the  white 
and  marbled  soap.  The  bluish  veins  observed  in  the  latter  are  pro- 
duced by  a  small  quantity  of  soap  having  a  base  of  alumina  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  by  sulphide  of  iron  yielded  by  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphide  of  sodium  which  always  exists  in  the  lye.  Of  them- 
selves, these  foreign  substances  are  of  no  use,  and  may  even  in  some 
cases  bo  injurious ;  but  as  their  presence  is  a  certain  index  that  the 
soap  does  not  contain  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  water,  marbled 
soap  is  highly  valued  on  that  account.  When  the  paste  contains 
more  water,  it  is  more  fluid  and  light,  and  metallic  compounds  are 
easily  deposited  in  it,  and  cannot  be  distributed  through  the  soap 
in  veins. 

White  soap  is  made  by  diluting  the  paste  at  a  moderate  temper- 
ature, in  weak  lyes,  and  allowing  it  to  rest  in  tight  kettles ;  when 
the  soaps  of  alumina  and  iron  falling  to  the  bottom,  the  supernatant 
white  soap  is  removed  and  carried  to  the  moulds.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare marbled  soap,  less  lye  is  added,  and  the  soaps  of  alumina  and 
iron  are  not  so  completely  deposited,  and  separate  in  veins  through- 
out the  mass.  Cakes  of  marbled  soap  generally  lose  their  colour 
in  the  air,  because  the  protoxide  and  sulphide  of  iron  are  converted 
into  sesquioxide ;  but  the  marbling  is  always  seen  in  freshly  cut 
soap.  Marbled  soaps  generally  contain  30  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
white  soaps  not  less  than  40  or  50. 

Resins  form,  with  the  alkalies,  salts  which  exhibit  characters  re- 
sembling those  of  the  soaps ;  and  yellow  soaps  are  now  made,  the 
fatty  acids  of  which  are  partly  replaced  by  colophony. 

§  1738.  Soft  soaps  are  made  with  hempseed,  linseed,  colza,  and 
other  oils,  the  base  being  potassa.  Their  natural  colour  is  of  a 
brownish-yellow,  while  a  greenish  tinge  is  generally  given  to  them 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  indigo.     The  process  is  nearly 
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the  same  as  that  of  making  hard  soaps,  except  that  lyes  of  potassa 
are  substituted  for  those  of  soda ;  and  when  saponification  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  soap  has  become  transparent,  it  is  evaporated  to 
the  proper  consistency,  and  run  into  hogsheads.  This  soap  is 
always  more  alkaline  than  soda-soap,  and  dissolves  more  easily  in 
water. 

Toilet-soaps  are  made  with  soda,  and'  are  generally  highly  hy- 
drated,  being  prepared  either  from  olive-oil  or  tallow,  and  their 
agreeable  odour  is  owing  to  essential  oils  mixed  with  them  in  the 
moulds.  Colourless  or  coloured  transparent  soaps  are  made  by  dis- 
solving in  alcohol  well-dried  soap  made  of  beef-suet,  concentrating 
it  properly  by  distillation,  and  pouring  the  limpid  and  transparent 
fluid  into  moidds,  where  it  becomes  solid.  Various  organic  colouring 
matters  may  be  incorporated  with  it. 

CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  ART  OP  DYEING. 

§  1739.  The  art  of  dyeing  has  been  of  late  so  scientifically  culti- 
vated, that  it  would  require  much  greater  space  than  the  limits  of 
an  elementary  course  can  afford,  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  it ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  explanation 
of  the  chemical  principles  on  which  is  based  the  preliminary  prepa- 
ration of  the  textile  fibres  to  render  them  fitted  for  the  manufacture 
of  tissues,  and  those  on  which  is  founded  the  art  of  fastening  colour- 
ing matters. 

Preliminary  Preparation  of  the  Textile  Fibres. 

§1740.  The  textile  fibres  used  in  manufactures  are  either  of 
vegetable  or  animal  origin ;  the  first  being  chiefly  hemp,  flax,  and 
cotton,  and  the  second  wool,  hair  of  animals,  and  silk  spun  by  the 
silkworm. 

Cotton  is  nearly  pure  lignin,  while  hemp  and  flax  are  composed 
of  lignin  in  long  filaments,  which,  when  dry,  adhere  to  each  other 
by  means  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  called  pectin,  although  it  differs 
probably  from  that  found  in  fruits,  and  which  must  be  removed  to 
render  them  fit  for  spinning  and  weaving.  For  this  purpose,  they 
are  rotted,  which  operation  consists  in  plunging  them,  tied  in  bun- 
dles, into  water,  where  they  are  left  until  fermentation  commences, 
which  is  manifested,  in  stagnant  waters,  by  a  very  disagreeable 
odour.  The  bundles  are  then  withdrawn  from  the  rotting-pond, 
and,  after  having  been  dried  in  the  air,  are  subjected  to  mechanical 
operations,  of  which  the  object  is  to  detach  the  foreign  substances, 
which  have  become  friable  bythe  desiccation  ensuing  on  the  rotting, 
and  to  isolate  the  fibres.  Hemp  and  flax  thus  prepared  are  fit  to 
be  converted  by  spinning  into  unbleached  thread,  which  may  be  im- 
mediately used  for  weaving.  Cotton  undergoes  no  preliminary  pre- 
paration, and  may  be  immediately  spun  and  woven. 

§  1741.  Wool,  as  it  is  found  on  the  living  animal,  is  impregnated 
Vol.  XL— 8  Q 
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with  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  substances,  commonly  called 
grease^*  (suint,)  and  which  consist  essentially  of  substances  soluble 
in  water,  and  fatty  substances  insoluble  in  that  fluid.  Sheep  are 
usually  washed  before  being  shorn,  and  then  yield  what  is  called 
fffothed  wool^  which  has  thus  lost  a  large  portion  of  its  soluble  mat- 
ters, and  a  portion  of  the  fatty  matters,  which  separated  in  the  state 
of  an  emulsion.  Wool  which  has  not  undergone  this  operation  is 
called  unwashed  wool;  and  the  process  by  which  the  grease  is 
removed  from  wool  is  known  by  the  name  of  scouring. 

Unwashed  is  scoured  with  washed  wool,  in  a  bath  of  800  litres  of 
water  and  72  to  78  of  putrid  urine,  the  whole  being  heated  to  122^ 
or  140°  for  soft  wool,  and  to  168°  or  167°  for  harsh  wool  After 
dipping  8  or  4  kilog.  of  unwashed  wool  into  the  bath,  and  stirring 
it  with  a  stick  for  10  minutes,  they  are  removed,  and  allowed  to 
dtain  over  the  kettle ;  the  same  being  done  with  another  lot  of  8  or 
4  kilog.,  until  about  40  kilog.  in  all  have  been  thus  treated.  6  or 
7  kilog.  of  putrid  lirine  are  then  added,  and  50  kilog.  of  washed 
wool  passed  through  it,  which  is  scoured,  both  by  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia  of  the  putrefied  urine  and  the  alkaline  substances  yielded 
by  the  unwashed  wool.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  on  a  new 
lot  of  40  kilo^.  of  washed  wool ;  after  which  a  new  dose  of  6  or  7 
litres  of  putrid  urine  is  added,  and  20  kilog.  of  unwashed  wool 
washed  in  it.  This  alternate  scouring  of  washed  and  unwashed 
wool  is  continued  during  the  whole  day,  adding  urine  at  each  fresh 
quantity  of  unwashed  wool.  After  this  operation,  the  unwashed 
should  be  considered  as  washed  wool,  and  treated  accordingly. 

When  the  wool-scourer  has  no  unwashed  wool,  he  makes  his  bath 
of  650  litres  of  water  and  300  litres  of  urine,  heats  it  to  120°  or 
140°,  and  passes  through  it  30  kilog.  of  wool  in  5  lots,  each  of  which 
he  leaves  in  the  bath  for  12  or  15  minutes,  after  which  he  adds  1 
litre  of  water  and  2  of  urine,  and  then  scours  an  additional  portion 
of  30  kilog.,  and  so  on.  Some  scourers  add  marly  clay  to  their 
bath. 

Washed  wool  contains  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  grease,  while  un- 
washed contains  much  more;  and,  by  washing,  scouring,  and  drying, 
loses  as  much  as  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  When  the  washed 
wools  contain  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  grease,  they  are  scoured  with 
soap  or  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  nature  of  the  fatty  matters  of  the  grease  is  peculiar,  and  they 
have  been  called  stearertn  and  elaierin;  the  first  of  which  is  souble 
but  uncrystallizable,  while  the  second  is  oleaginous.  These  fats  are 
not  saponified  by  weak  alkaline  lyes,  but,  when  they  are  boiled  for 
a  long  time  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  the  liquid  is  found 
to  contain  two  salts  of  potassa,  formed  by  peculiar  fat  acids,  which 
have  been  called  steareric  and  elaieric  acids;  while  nothing  analo- 


*  In  England  it  is  caUed  the  yolk, — Trahs. 
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gons  to  glycerin  has  yet  been  found.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  may 
possibly  nave  some  snare  in  the  formation  of  these  fat  acids. 

After  scouring,  the  wool  is  washed  in  river- water  in  willow  baskets. 
When  it  is  intended  to  be  perfectly  white,  it  is  exposed  for  some 
time  in  a  moist  state  in  rooms  in  which  sulphur  is  burned,  when  the 
sulphurous  acid  finishes  the  bleaching,  (§  131,)  and  the  excess  of  it 
is  removed  bv  fresh  washings.  It  is  important  not  to  prolong  too 
much  the  action  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  because  it  exerts  a  decom- 
posing agency  on  the  nitrogenous  substance  of  the  wool. 

Wool  contains,  in  addition,  a  proximate  sulphuretted  principle, 
which  may  be  separated  by  successive  immersions  in  limewater. 
Wool  which  has  been  heated  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution  disen- 
gages sulf  hvdric  acid  when  it  is  again  heated  with  acidulated  water, 
and  is  blackened  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead  or 
protoxide  of  tin. 

§  1742.  Raw  silk,  as  it  is  obtained  from  the  cocoons,  is  impregnated 
with  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  makes  it  very  stiff,  and  generally 
gives  it  a  golden-yellow  tinge.  This  substance,  which  forms  about 
^  of  the  weight  of  raw  silk,  dissolves  readily  in  alkaline  liquids;  but 
as  the  caustic  alkalies  attack  the  silk  itself,  soap  is  almost  always 
used,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  carbonate  of  soda. 

This  operation,  which  is  called  scouring  (d^creusage)  the  silk^  is 
divided  into  three  stages :  the  ungummingj  (d^gommaffe,)  boiling ,  and 
bleaching.  The  ungumming  is  done  in  a  tinned  bouer,  containing, 
for  every  100  parts  of  silk,  1800  or  2500  parts  of  water  and  80  of 
soap.  It  is  first  boiled  to  dissolve  the  soap,  and  then  cold  water  is 
added,  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature  to  about  200^,  when  the  silk 
is  dipped  into  it  in  skeins,  supported  by  sticks,  called  liaoira,  beine 
there  left  until  all  the  gelatinous  matter  is  dissolved,  and  afterwara 
wound  on  a  bobbin.  This  operation  lasts  from  |  to  1|  hour.  Seve- 
ral skeins  are  then  united,  forming  a  hankj  which  is  boiled  for  1^ 
hours  in  a  bath  containing  20  or  30  parts  of  soap  for  2000  of  water, 
which  constitutes  the  boiling ^  (cuite.^  The  hanks  are  undone,  tvristed 
into  skeins,  wound  on  a  bobbin,  ana  then  washed  in  a  weak  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  in  river-water.  The  bleaching  consists  in 
dipping  the  silk  held  by  the  lisoirs  into  a  bath  heated  to  203^,  and 
composed  of  300  litres  of  water  and  from  500  to  750  grammes  of 
white  Marseilles  soap.  Silks  which  are  intended  to  be  brilliantly 
white  are  exposed,  in  addition,  to  sulphurous  acid. 

PRELIMINARY  PREPARATION  OF  STUFFS. 

§  1743.  Before  being  printed,  cotton  stufib  are  tinged  or  shom^ 
with  the  intention  of  removing  the  filaments  which  project  from  the 
tissue.  The  shearing  is  performed  by  machines,  called  shearing- 
machineSj  composed  of  two  revolving  cylinders,  one  of  which,  fiu:- 
nished  with  brushes,  raises  the  nap,  while  the  other,  provided  witli 
knives  arranged  spirally,  shears  it.     In  singing,  the  stuff  is  passed 
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rapidly  over  a  metallic  cylinder,  heated  to  nearly  a  white-heat,  which 
bums  off  the  down. 

§  1744.  Cotton  staffs  which  are  intended  to  be  perfectly  white 
are  previoosly  bleached^  which  operation  is  also  more  or  less  com- 
pletely performed  on  goods  which  are  to  be  printed. 

Linen  and  cotton  goods  are  bleached  by  two  different  proce&ses : 

1.  By  TPashing  them  in  alkaline  lyes,  and  exposing  them  on  the 
grass;  2.  By  chlorine  or  the  alkaline  hypochlorites. 

The  first  is  the  oldest,  and  was  used  particularly  for  bleaching 
flax  and  hempen  goods.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  opera- 
tions:— 1.  Scouring^  which  consists  in  dipping  the  stuffs  forl4  hours 
in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  heated  to  about  99^,  wash- 
ing, and  then  boiling  them  for  20  minutes  in  the  same  alkaline  lye. 

2.  The  boiling^  which  consists  in  boiling  (as  was  stated  §  1743)  the 
scoured  stuffs,  after  having  washed  them  in  water,  and  compressed 
them  between  cylinders.  3.  Bleaching^  which  consists  in  boiling 
them  for  6  hours  with  an  alkaline  lye,  containing  1  part  of  caustic 
potassa  for  16  parts  of  stuff,  washing  them,  and  exposing  them  for 
5  or  6  hours  on  the  grass ;  the  alkaline  washings  and  exposure  on 
the  grass  being  renewed  until  the  stuffs  are  perfectly  bleached. 
During  the  exposure  on  the  grass,  the  colouring  matters  are  bleached 
by  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays  and  moisture;  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  converting  them  into  new  substances  more  readily  soluble 
in  the  alkaline  liquors.  Lastly,  the  stuffs  are  passed  through  water 
heated  to  105^  or  120^,  containing  about  ^  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  metallic  oxides;  after  which  they  are  washed  and 
calendered. 

This  process  requires  a  great  length  of  time,  and  bleaching  by 
chlorine  or  the  hypochlorites  is  more  expeditious.  The  chlorine 
acting  on  the  colouring  matters,  in  the  presence  of  water,  decomposes 
the  water  into  hydrogen,  which  combines  with  the  chlorine  to  form 
chlorohydric  acid ;  while  the  oxygen  in  the  nascent  state  oxidizes 
the  resinous  and  colouring  matters,  and  renders  them  soluble  in 
alkaline  lixivige.  The  hypochlorites  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  me- 
tallic chlorides,  and  act  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  the  nascent 
oxygen  given  off  by  the  hypochlorous  acid  and  the  base ;  while  the 
concurrence  of  an  acid  effecting  the  decomposition  of  the  hypochlo- 
rites hasten  the  bleaching.  Thus  in  both  processes  it  is  in  the  end 
always  an  oxidizing  action  which  effects  the  bleaching  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  foreign  substances. 

Hypochlorite  of  lime,  dissolved  in  water,  is  now  solely  used  in 
bleacliing ;  and  it  is  preferable  to  all  dilute  solutions,  because  it  is 
less  liable  to  injure  the  ligneous  fibre  of  the  tissue;  although  the 
bleaching  then  requires  more  time. 

The  stuffs,  after  being  passed  over  the  heated  cylinder  to  be 
singed,  are  immediately  dipped  into  a  vat  filled  with  water  to  cool 
them,  where  they  then  remain  for  24  hours,  and  lose  a  considerable 
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portion  of  their  soluble  principles.  They  are  then  to  be  perfectly 
dried,  either  by  being  beaten  or  compressed  between  cylinders, 
and  then  kept  for  12  hours  in  a  vat  filled  with  water  heated  by 
steam,  where  they  are  arranged  in  alternate  layers  with  slaked  lime. 
After  being  again  beaten,  they  are  left  for  12  hours  in  a  lye  of 
caustic  soda,  consisting,  for  300  parts  of  stufis,  of  10  parts  of  caus- 
tic soda  for  1500  of  water.  This  lye  is  replaced  by  another  con- 
taining only  7.5  of  soda,  which  is  also  allowed  to  act  for  12  hours; 
after  which  the  stuiDfs,  pressed  dry,  are  passed  through  the  hypochlo- 
rite of  lime,  and  then  through  sulphuric  acid.  The  bath  of  hypo- 
chlorite generally  contains  0.15  litre  of  chlorine  in  a  litre  of  water; 
and  the  stuiDfs,  after  being  immersed  in  it,  are  passed  between  two 
wooden  cylinders,  descencUng  thence  immediately  into  a  bath  acidu- 
lated with  sulphuric  or  chloronydric  acid,  which  hastens  the  bleaching 
by  isolating  the  hypochlorous  acid.  After  being  washed  in  fresh 
water,  they  are  for  a  second  time  subjected  to  the  action  of  alkaline, 
lyes,  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  the  acid  bath;  and  lastly,  after  an- 
other washing  in  fresh  water,  they  are  dried  in  drying-machines, 
and  more  body  is  given  to  them  by  dressing  them  with  starch. 

Mordants. 

§  1745.  The  tissues  of  muslin  or  linen  stuffs  have,  for  a  great 
number  of  colouring  substances,  an  a£Snity  su£Eiciently  powernil  to 
fasten  them  on  their  surface,  and  to  acquire  a  deep  colour;  while 
the  combination  is  rarely  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  resist 
washing,  particularly  with  alkaline  soaps.  They  are  made  fast,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  colour  is  heightened,  by  previously  depositing 
on  the  tissues  certain  substances  which  have  a  greater  affinity  for 
these  tissues  than  the  colouring  matters,  and  which  possess,  at  the 
same  time,  the  property  of  forming  with  the  colouring  matters  com- 
pounds sufficiently  fixea  to  resist  washing  in  fresh  water  and  in  soap- 
suds. These  substances,  which  thus  play  an  intermediate  part 
between  the  woven  fabric  and  the  colouring  matters,  are  called 
TmrdanU.  *  The  affinities  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  fastened  on  the 
fabric  exhibit  this  essential  difference  from  those  observed  in  ordinary 
chemical  operations,  that,  in  the  latter,  combination  generally  ensues 
only  between  disaggregated  substances,  and  if  one  of  the  substances 
is  originally  aggregated,  it  becomes  disaggregated  by  the  simple 
fact  of  combination ;  while,  in  dyeing,  the  woven  fabric  retains  its 
form  and  consistence  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  disaggre- 
gated by  the  mordants  and  colourmg  matters. 

Certain  mordants  do  not  change  the  shade  of  the  oolourinff 
matters,  such,  for  example,  as  the  s^ts  of  alumina  and  chlorides  of 
tin ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  alter  the  colour,  as  the  salts  of 
iron,  manganese,  and  copper.  The  salts  of  alumina  used  as  mor- 
dants are  the  sulphate,  and  acetate  of  alumina,  and  alum ;  the  fast- 
ening of  colours  with  alum  being  also  called  aluming. 
8  q2  60 
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In  order  to  alum  cotton,  flax,  or  hempen  stuffs^  they  are  left  for 
24  hours  in  a  tepid  bath  containing  1  part  of  alum  for  6  parts  of 
fabric,  when  a  portion  of  the  alum  adhering  to  the  stuff  renders  the 
latter  fit  for  dyeing.  For  dark  colours,  the  ordinary  alum  of  com- 
merce is  used ;  Roman,  or  purified  alum,  (§  600,)  being  preferred  for 
bright  colours,  because  common  alum  always  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  would  modify  the  shade. 

Wool  is  alumed  by  being  first  boiled  in  bran-water  for  an  hour 
and  washed  in  firesh  water,  and  then  kept  for  2  hours  in  a  boiling 
solution  which  contains  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  alum,  a  small  quantity 
of  cream  of  tartar  being  generaUy  added,  which  facilitates  the  de- 
posit of  the  alumina  on  the  tissue,  perhaps  by  conyertinff  a  portion 
of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  into  a  tartrate  of  more  easy  decomposi- 
tion. When  the  wool  is  alumed,  it  is  left  to  rest  for  2  days,  before 
dyeing,  in  order  to  render  the  combination  of  the  mordant  with  the 
fibres  more  intimate. 

Silk  is  alumed  when  cold,  by  keeping  it  for  15  or  16  hours  in  a 
batib  containing  ^  of  alum ;  after  whicn  it  is  remoyed  and  washed. 

Acetate  of  sdumina,  which  is  often  used  as  a  mordant  for  ligneous 
stuffs,  and  for  certain  colours,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  alum  by 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina  thus  obtained 
being  generally  thickened  with  starch  or  gum. 

Stuffs  of  lignin  mordanted  with  alum,  are  again  subjected,  before 
being  dyed,  to  another  operation,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  well  un- 
derstooa :  they  are  immersed,  for  some  time,  in  two  baths  of  water, 
containing  6  or  8  per  cent,  of  cow-dun^.  To  the  first  of  these  baths  a 
certain  quantity  of  chalk  is  added,  the  intention  of  which  appears 
to  be  to  saturate  the  acid  partly  adhering  to  the  tissue  with  the 
mordant;  while  the  second  contains  only  water  and  dung.  The 
temperature  of  these  two  baths  yaries  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  stuffs  and  that  of  the  mordants.  The  cow-dung  appears  to  act 
by  means  of  the  phosphates  it  contains,  for  a  mixture  of  phosphate 
of  soda  and  lime  can  be  substituted  for  it. 

Protochloride  of  tin  is  chiefly  used  for  obtaining  the  oxide  of  tin 
as  a  mordant,  which  adheres  yery  firmly  to  the  tissues.  Bichloride 
of  tin  is  often  used  for  freshening  colours,  particularly  those  of 
cochineal  and  madder.  The  mordant  of  oxide  of  iron  is  furnished 
by  the  protacetate  of  iron,  prepared  by  the  reaction  of  pyroligneous 
add  on  old  iron. 

Dyeing, 

§  1746.  After  the  stuffs  are  mordanted,  they  are  immersed,  in  order 
to  be  dyed,  in  solutions  of  colouring  matter,  of  yarious  temperatures, 
and  then  left  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  stuff  and  the  tint  of  colour  to  be  obtained.  It  is  essential  that 
all  parts  of  the  fabric  should  remain  the  same  length  of  time  in  the 
dye ;  to  which  effect  it  is  rolled  around  a  wooden  roller  suspended 
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oyer  the  dye-tub,  and  is  unrolled  through  the  tub ;  this  process  being 
continued  until  the  colour  has  obtained  the  shade  required.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  uniform  shade,  it  is  better  to  use  several  successive 
baths  of  different  strength,  commencing  with  the  weakest.  The 
baths  arc  sometimes  composed  of  a  single  colouring  matter,  and 
sometimes  of  a  mixture  of  several,  while  at  other  times  the  stuff  is 
passed  successively  through  two  baths  containing  different  colours, 
and  thus  an  intermediate  shade  is  obtained.  Tne  colours  are  fast- 
ened by  washing  in  soapsuds  or  in  other  solutions. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  give  a  description  of  the  methods  of 
preparing  the  different  solutions  for  dyeing,  and  the  manipulations 
of  the  process. 

Calico  and  other  printing. 

§  1747.  Designs  of  various  colours  are  printed  on  smooth  goods ; 
the  impression  being  effected  either  by  an  actual  printing  off  of  the 
colouring  matter  by  means  of  wooden  blocks  carved  in  relief,  or 
engraved  rollers  of  copper ;  or  by  the  sole  application  of  mordants 
followed  by  dyeing  in  the  tub.  In  the  latter  case,  the  colouring 
matter  adheres  only  to  the  mordanted  designs,  the  latter  retaining 
the  shade  desired,  and  the  ground  of  the  stuff  preserving  its  originid 
colour  after  being  washed. 

Colouring  matters  printed  directly  on  stuffs  should  be  thickened, 
so  that  they  will  not  nm,  and  that  the  designs  may  retain  their 
sharpness.  The  thickening  substances  used  are  starch,  gum-sene- 
gal,  and  gum-tragacanth,  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of  pipe-clay, 
and  sometimes  of  gelatin,  is  often  added.  The  stuffs  should  be  pre- 
viously mordanted,  or  the  mordant  incorporated  with  the  colour. 

§  1748.  In  order  to  explain  how  designs  are  produced  by  djrein^, 
we  shall  give  some  examples.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  red  design  is 
to  be  produced  on  a  white  ground:  the  design  is  then  printed  on 
the  sti^  with  a  thickened  mordant  of  alum,  and  the  stuff  passed 
through  the  madder-tub ;  when  the  colouring  matter  adheres  firmly 
only  to  the  mordanted  design,  which  alone  will  remain  red  after 
washing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  white  picture  is  to  be  produced  on 
a  red  ground,  the  picture  is  first  printed  with  a  properly  thickened 
oleaginous  substance,  and  passed  through  the  mordant,  by  which 
means  the  picture  is  reserved^  and  when  the  stuff  is  passed  through 
the  madder-tub  the  ground  alone  will  be  dyed  red.  Another  method 
still  may  be  employed  by  dyeing  the  stuff  of  a  uniform  red  colour, 
and  printing  the  design  with  a  non-volatile  vegetable  acid,  such  as, 
for  example,  citric  or  tartaric,  sufficiently  thickened ;  after  which  it 
is  passed  through  a  bath  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  which  imme- 
diately destroys  the  picture,  without  attacking  the  ground.  This 
process  is  called  disenarging  the  colour. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  violet  desim  on  a  more  or  less  deep  red 
ground,  the  stuff  is  mordanted  with  alum,  and  the  design  printed 
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with  a  thickened  mordant  of  iron,  and  then  passed  through  the 
madder-tub;  when  the  ground  will  become  r^y  and  the  desim 
Tiolet.  Ifj  on  the  contrary,  a  red  design  on  a  violet  eround  is  de- 
sired, the  stuff  is  passed  through  a  mordant  of  alumma,  and  the 
design  printed  with  an  oily  substance ;  and  after  being  mordanted 
with  acetate  of  iron,  the  oily  reserve  is  removed  by  alkaline  lyes, 
and  the  stuff  is  passed  through  the  madder-tub. 

Designs  of  more  than  two  colours  are  obtained  by  machines  com- 
posed of  several  cvlinders,  each  of  which  prints  a  peculiar  mordant, 
or  reserve,  or  acid  on  the  stuff,  which  then  passes  into  the  dif- 
ferent dye-vats.  Although  the  processes  described  are  far  from 
being  the  only  ones  used  in  dyeing,  they  will  serve  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  art. 

Fixing  of  Colours  hy  Steam. 

§  1749.  Many  colours  are  more  firmly  fastened  and  afford  more 
beautiful  shades  when  the  dyestufis  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
steam.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  the  woven  fabric  and  colouring 
matters  become  more  closely  combined,  and  the  shades  are  often 
modified  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

TANNING. 

§  1750.  Skins  of  animals  soon  become  putrid  in  moist  air ;  and 
although  they  will  preserve  for  a  long  time  in  dry  air,  they  become 
hard  and  brittle.  The  intention  of  tanning  is  to  combine  the  ani- 
mal substance  with  a  certain  quantity  of  tannin,  which  renders 
them  imputrescible,  and  gives  them  softness  and  impermeability; 
while  the  latter  properties  are  still  further  increased  by  the  process 
of  currying.  A  tanned  hide  is  called  leather.  Three  kinds  of 
skins  are  used  in  tanning :  green  hides j  or  the  fresh  skins  brought 
to  thl9  tanner  soon  after  the  death  of  the  animal ;  and  dry  and  salt 
hideSy  which  come  from  foreign  countries,  chiefly  from  South  Ame- 
rica. Hides  are  divided  into  two  kinds :  soft  hideSj  which  retain 
their  suppleness  after  tanning,  and  hard  hides,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  to  be  very  hard,  and  as  impervious  as  possible.  Soft 
hides  are  made  from  the  skins  of  cows,  calves,  horses,  etc. ;  while 
those  of  the  ox  and  buffalo  are  reserved  for  hard  hides.  Very  thin 
and  soft  hides  are  prepared  from  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats, 
which  are  used  for  making  gloves  or  in  the  manufacture  of  mo- 
rocco. 

Skins  intended  for  soft  hides  are  subjected  to  a  previous  washing 
in  running  water,  in  order  to  soften  and  soak  them,  and  remove  all 
their  soluble  principles ;  which  operation  lasts  only  for  2  or  3  days 
for  green  skins,  but  for  a  much  longer  time  for  dry  or  salt  skins, 
because  the  latter  must  be  submitted  to  several  wasmngs,  treadings, 
and  stretchings,  before  they  acquire  the  necessary  pliancy. 

After  being  soaked,  the  skins  are  carried  to  the  scalding-vatSj 
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consisting  generally  of  five  vessels  filled  with  milk  of  lime,  of  greater 
or  less  strength.  The  skins  pass  successively  through  them,  com- 
mencing with  the  weakest.  Each  vat  contains  from  200  to  300 
skins ;  the  whole  operation  lasting  3  or  4  weeks. 

This  being  done,  the  hair  is  removed,  by  scraping  the  skins  from 
above  downward,  with  a  dull  knife ;  after  which  they  are  washed 
and  worked  on  the  horse-beam:  1st.  In  order  to  remove  any  scraps 
of  flesh  which  might  adhere  to  them ;  2dly.  To  remove  the  useless 
portions,  and  the  edges,  which  are  always  thicker  than  the  other 
parts ;  3dly.  To  smooth  the  asperities  which  cover  the  skin  on  the 
hairy  side,  which  is  done  with  a  piece  of  well-cemented,  hard  sand- 
stone ;  4thly.  To  completely  cleanse  both  sides  of  the  skin,  which 
is  done  with  a  circular  kni^,  wetting  the  skin  frequently.  After 
these  various  operations,  the  skins  are  raised;  that  is,  they  are  left 
for  several  days  in  weak  acids,  for  which  purpose  the  oozey  ( jus^,^ 
or  infusion  of  tan,  is  generally  used,  consisting  of  the  tan  exhausted 
by  the  tanning  of  skins  in  the  vats,  and  which,  after  having  become 
acid  in  the  air,  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  lactic  acid.  During 
the  first  four  days,  the  skins  are  removed  every  day,  fresh  cose 
being  added  each  time ;  after  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
3  or  4  days  in  the  ooze,  and  are  then  carried  to  a  weak  infusion  of 
new  tan,  where  they  remain  for  15  days,  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  liquid  from  time  to  time.  They  thus  undergo  a  kind  of  preli- 
minary tanning,  and  are  prepared  for  the  ultimate  tanning,  in  the 
vats.  The  latter,  which  are  of  mason-work,  are  first  charged  with 
a  layer  of  old  tan,  about  0.15  m.  in  thickness,  then  with  a  layer  of 
fresh  tan,  only  a  few  centimetres  thick ;  after  which  the  skins  are 
laid  upon  each  other,  being  separated  by  layers  of  tan ;  and  lastly, 
above  the  last  coat  of  tan  a  layer  of  old  tan  is  placed,  0.3  m.  in 
thickness;  when  the  whole  is  covered  with  boards,  kept  down  by 
heavy  stones.  Enough  water  is  then  let  in  to  moisten  the  whole 
mass,  dissolve  the  tannin,  and  bring  it  successively  in  contact  with 
the  skins.  The  vats  thus  filled,  and  containing  oOO  or  700  skins, 
are  left  for  5  or  8  months,  during  which  time  the  skins  are  only 
once  taken  out,  in  order  to  renew  the  tan  between  them. 

§  1751.  In  making  coarse  leather,  the  scalding,  which  here  is  not 
suflSciently  efficient,  is  replaced  by  a  slight  putrid  fermentation  of 
the  skins,  in  rooms  warmed  by  steam.  The  hair  is  then  removed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the^  are  placed  in  the  ooze,  the  raising 
being  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  from  time  to  time ;  after  which  they  are  buried  with  the  tan 
in  the  vats,  where  they  are  left  for  18  months  or  two  years. 

Hides  may  be  tanned  much  more  rapidly,  by  keeping  the  swollen 
skins  for  2  or  3  weeks  in  infusions  of  tan,  which  are  frequently  re- 
placed by  stronger  ones.  The  leather  thus  made  is  not  so  strong, 
and  has  a  deep  colour,  which  keeps  down  its  price. 

§  1752.  After  being  tanned,  the  hides  are  cleaned  on  tables,  with 
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brushes,  and  then  dried  in  the  air,  when  they  are  hammered  or 
rolled,  so  as  to  give  them  the  proper  consistence ;  after  which  they 
are  sold  to  the  carrier,  when  they  undergo  various  mechanical  ope- 
rations, and  are  impregnated  with  fatty  substances,  according  to  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  destined.  Leather  is  generally  coloured 
black  with  acetate  of  iron,  made  by  dissolving  scraps  of  old  iron  in 
sour  beer ;  several  coats  of  this  salt  being  passed  over  the  sur&ce 
of  the  leather ;  when  the  tannin  combines  with  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  air,  passes  into  the  state  of  sesqui- 
ozide,  and  produces  a  veiy  intense  black. 

§  1753.  The  sheep  and  kid  skins  used  for  glove  making  are  cleaned 
by  BmearinK  the  fleshy  side  ^th  a  mixture  of  lime  and  orpiment, 
wnen  in  24  nours  the  hair  comes  off  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
skins  are  then  worked  into  various  shapes  on  the  beam,  and  are 
then  immersed  for  3  weeks  in  winter,  and  only  2  or  3  days  in  sum- 
mer, in  a  bran-bath,  which,  by  fermentation,  produces  lactic  acid, 
and  effects  the  raising  of  the  skins.  The  latter  are  then  made  im- 
putrescible,  not  by  tannin,  but  by  chloride  of  aluminum,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  dipped  into  a  hot  solution,  containing,  for  each 
skin,  600  to  900  gm.  of  alum,  and  150  to  200  gm.  of  sea-salt.  They 
are  then  bleached,  by  immersion  for  12  hours  in  a  bath  composed, 
for  each  skin,  of  600  or  700  gm.  of  flour,  and  the  half  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  which  is  beaten  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  adding  the 
tepid  liquor  which  was  used  for  aluming.  The  skins  are  then  <&ied, 
and  subjected  to  various  mechanical  operations. 

§  1754.  Morocco  is  chiefly  made  from  goat-skins,  which,  after 
being  fleshed,  and  deprived  of  their  hair  by  lime,  are  washed  for  a 
long  time  with  the  greatest  care,  in  order  to  entirely  remove  the 
lime,  which  would  injure  their  quality ;  and  to  effect  this  more  per- 
fectly, they  are  left  for  24  hours  in  a  bath  of  sour  bran.  Skins 
intended  to  be  dyed  red  are  sewn  together  by  twos,  the  fleshy  side 
within,  so  as  to  form  a  bag  which  will  hold  air ;  after  which  they  are 
dipped  into  a  bath  of  chloride  of  tin,  which  acts  as  a  mordant,  and 
subsequently  into  one  of  cochineal,  to  dye  them.  After  being 
rinsed,  one  side  of  the  bag  is  ripped  open,  and  the  tanning  matter 
introduced,  the  latter  in  this  case  consisting  of  sumac,  which  is  much 
richer  in  tannin  than  tan  is ;  and  they  are  then  stirred  for  4  hours 
in  a  weak  solution  of  sumac,  where  they  are  left  for  two  days. 
Morocco  which  is  to  be  dyed  of  any  other  colour  than  red  is  tanned 
before  being  dyed ;  and  m  all  cases  the  skins  are  subjected  to  nu- 
merous mecnanical  operations  before  being  fit  for  sale. 

CARBONIZATION  OF  WOOD  AND  BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

§  1755.  The  greater  portion  of  charcoal  used  is  made  in  the  woods, 
by  carbonizing  wood  in  pits,*     On  a  very  hard  hearth,  three  or  four 

*The  American  technical  term  "pits,"  for  the  heaps  of  wood  to  be  carbonixed. 
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large  sticks,  forming  a  chimney  of  from  0.25  m.  to  0.30  m.  in 
length,  are  arranged  vertically;  and  around  this  chimney  the  wood 
is  set  upright,  in  three  different  stories,  the  diameters  of  which 
diminish  successively,  so  as  to  form  the  trunk  of  a  cone  restins  on 
its  larger  base.  The  largest  sticks  are  placed  nearest  the  axis  of  the 
kiln,  and  the  smallest,  with  the  branches,  near  the  surface ;  after 
which  the  pit-kiln  is  covered  with  earth,  leaves,  and  coal-dust  aris- 
ing from  preceding  operations.  Holes  pierced  through  the  base  of 
the  pit  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  air  necessary  to  combustion. 

When  the  pit  is  built,  a  fire  of  pine-wood  is  made  in  the  chim- 
ney, and  kept  up  for  2  or  3  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
has  communicated  to  the  neighbouring  logs,  and  the  chimney  is 
almost  wholly  filled  with  small  charcoiQ :  it  is  then  covered,  and 
holes,  which  act  as  chimneys  and  draw  combustion  to  the  parts  they 
penetrate,  are  made  around  the  upper  part  of  the  pit.  Thick, 
white  smoke  at  first  escapes,  but  it  soon  becomes  transparent  and 
bluish,  which  is  a  sign  that  combustion  is  progressing  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  kiln.  The  upper  holes  are  then  closed,  and  others  made 
somewhat  lower  down,  which  are  again  closed  when  the  same  smoke 
again  appears,  others  being  made,  and  so  on,  until  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  is  reached.  Carbonization  thus  extends  from  above  down- 
ward ;  and  the  surface  of  separation  of  the  carbonized  wood  and 
that  yet  untouched  by  the  fire,  is  an  inverted  cone,  having  the  same 
axis  with  that  of  the  pit,  and  spreading  more  and  more  as  carboni- 
zation advances,  to  be  at  last  lost  in  the  base  of  the  pit.  The  wood 
diminishes  considerably  in  volume  by  carbonization,  and  the  pit  b^ 
comes  smaller.  When  carbonization  is  terminated,  the  openings 
are  closed,  and  the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out,  after  which  the  heap  is 
overturned,  and  the  imperfectly  carbonized  pieces  are  picked  out, 
which  would  smoke  in  the  fire. 

The  gases  evolved  during  combustion  are  composed  of  nitrogen, 
which  proceeded  from  the  air  used  in  combustion ;  carbonic  acid 
and  oxide,  produced  partly  by  active  combustion  of  the  wood,  and 
partly  by  its  calcination ;  hydrogen ;  vapour  of  water;  and  several 
organic  substances  furnished  by  the  distillation  of  the  wood,  among 
which  may  be  dbtinguished  acetic  acid,  wood-spirit,  and  tarry  sub- 
stances. The  relative  proportion  of  all  these  products  varies  at  the 
different  stages  of  the  process. 

Wood  yields,  by  carbonization  in  pits,  about  15  per  cent,  of  char- 
coal, and  25  to  oO  by  distillation  in  close  vessels;  but  the  latter 
process  is  one  adopted  with  advantage  only  in  the  making  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acid  and  tar,  the  charcoal  thus  obtained  being  not  much 
valued  on  account  of  its  lightness. 

§  1756.  Bituminous  coal  is  often  carbonized  in  pits  in  the  vicinity 

most  not  be  oonfoonded  with  the  luaal  meaning  of  the  word.  The  German  name 
meUer  is  used  in  England. — W.  L,  F, 
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of  the  mines.  The  pits  generally  receive  an  elongated  prismatic 
shape,  and  contain  horizontal,  longitudinal,  and  transverse  canals, 
besides  vertical  chimneys,  for  the  circulation  of  air.  The  largest 
lumps  of  coal  are  placed  on  the  inside  and  the  smallest  on  the  out- 
side; while  the  covering  is  made  of  coal-dust  and  coke,  moistened 
to  ffive  it  more  consistence.  The  process  closely  resembles  that  of 
making  wood-charcoal. 

Coke  is  also  made  by  subjecting  the  bituminous  coal  to  imperfect 
combustion  in  furnaces,  where  the  ingress  of  air  is  so  regulated  as 
to  consume  the  least  possible  quantity  of  carbon. 

Lastly,  coke  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  in 
retorts,  the  principal  product  being  illuminating  gas,  while  the  coke  is 
only  an  accessory  product ;  and  as  it  is  very  light,  it  is  used  only  for 
domestic  purposes. 

ILLUMINATING  GAS. 

§  1757.  Illuminating  gas  is  seneraUy  obtained  from  the  calcina- 
tion of  bituminous  coal;  but  all  kinds  are  not  equally  adapted  to  the 
Jurpose,  the  best  being  those  designated  (§  1315)  under  the  name  of 
ituminous  coal  burning  with  a  hng  flame.  The  coals  of  Mens  and 
Commentry,  which  are  generally  used  in  Paris,  yield  on  an  average 
28  cubic  metres  of  gas  for  100  Imog.  Distillation  is  effected  in  large 
cylindrical  cast-iron  retorts,  ranged  parallel  to  each  other,  to  the 
number  of  2,  8,  or  5,  over  the  same  furnace;  each  retort  being  pro- 
vided with  a  vertical  tube,  through  which  the  coal  is  introduced,  and 
to  which  is  fastened  the  pipe  for  the  discharge  of  the  gas.  The 
temperature  of  the  furnace  should  be  kept  at  a  bright  cherry  red, 
because,  if  it  is  greater,  the  gas  does  not  give  much  light,  for  the 
bicarburetted  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  very  volatile  oils,  to  which  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flame  is  chiefly  owing,  deposit  carbon,  and  are  con- 
verted into  protocarburetted  hydrogen,  the  combustion  of  which 
gives  biit  little  light;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  is 
too  low,  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil  is  formed,  which  cannot 
remain  in  suspension  in  the  gas,  but  is  deposited  in  the  refrigerators. 
The  duration  of  distillation  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
coal,  its  hygrometric  state,  and  the  arrangment  of  the  apparatus ;  and 
the  residue  consists  of  a  light  coke,  much  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  gas  produced  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  protocarburetted  hydrogen,  mixed  with  various 
quantities  of  bicarburetted  hydrogen,  hydrogen,  oxide  of  carbon, 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  oleaginous  matters  more  or  less  easily  con- 
densed, ammoniacal  and  sulphuretted  compounds,  and  tarry  sub- 
stances. As  in  this  state  it  exhales  a  very  fetid  smell,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  combustion  are  themselves  odoriferous,  it  is  necessary 
to  purify  it,  especially  for  domestic  use ;  to  which  effect  it  is  con- 
veyed from  the  retort  into  a  small  barrel,  partly  filled  with  water, 
through  a  pipe  entering  the  liquid  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  centime- 
tres, so  as  to  intercept  the  communication  of  the  retort  with  the 
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apparatus  in  which  the  gas  is  collected.  The  greater  part  of  the 
water  and  tar  condenses  in  the  barrel,  which  is  famished  with  a 
discharging-pipe  to  maintain  a  constant  level  in  the  barrel,  and  to 
allow  the  excess  of  the  condensed  products  to  escape.  The  gas  on 
leaving  the  barrel  traverses  a  series  of  pipes  more  or  less  cooled,  in 
which  the  condensation  of  the  water  and  tar  is  completed,  is  then 
conducted  through  boxes  containing  metallic  salts,  chiefly  chloride 
of  manganese  and  sulphate  of  iron,  which  decompose  the  ammoniacal 
salts,  and  isolate  the  sulf  hydric  acid ;  and  finally  passes  through  other 
boxes  containing  hydrated  lime,  which  absorbs  the  sulf  hy£ric  gas, 
the  carbon  acid,  and  the  other  acid  vapours.  But  these  purifications 
must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  because  the  gas  would  be  deprived  of 
too  much  of  its  oily  vapours,  and  its  illuminating  power  would  be 
sensibly  decreased. 

The  gas  is  collected  in  gasometers^  resembling  immense  bells,  made 
of  sheet-iron,  and  inverted  in  cisterns  of  corresponding  size,  built  of 
hydraulic  mason-work,  and  filled  with  water.  The  weight  of  the 
gasometer  is  partially  balanced  by  counterpoises,  which  should  leave  it 
only  the  weight  necessary  to  the  pressure  reouired  for  the  distribution 
of  the  gas  to  the  various  jets  it  is  to  feed.  The  pressure  is  composed 
of,  1st.  The  resistance  which  the  gas  meets  in  circulating  through 
pipes  ordinarily  of  great  extent;  Idly.  The  excess  of  elastic  force 
which  it  must  retain  in  order  to  feed  the  jets ;  Sdly.  The  pressure 
necessary  to  drive  it  to  the  highest  points,  the  level  of  which  is  often 
higher  than  that  of  the  gasometer.  The  last  pressure  may  be  easily 
calculated  after  ascertaining  the  difierence  A  of  the  level  of  the* 
gasometer  and  the  highest  jet,  and  the  density  d  of  the  gas  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  air,  when  it  is  equal  to  tne  weight  of  a  column 
of  water,  the  height  of  which  is  represented  by  0.001293  hd.* 

*  A  more  economical  process  of  manufaoturing  gas  has  reoentlj  been  put  in 
operation  in  Manchester,  England.  Three  or  fiye  retorts  are  used,  the  centnd  one 
of  which  is  charged  irith  metallic  iron  and  coke,  or  irith  coke  alone,  and  Irayersed 
by  a  current  of  steam,  which  thus  is  decomposed  into  hydrogen  and  oxjgen.  These 
gases  are  led  through  the  other  retorts,  in  which  coal  is  being  distilled,  when  the 
free  hydrogen  combines  with  the  nascent  carbon  resulting  fk'om  the  decomposition 
of  different  hydrocarbons,  and  forms  defiant  gas,  which  imparts  a  great  brilliancy 
to  the  flame.  The  gas  thus  manufactured  is  called  hydrocarbon  gas ;  and  I  had 
opportunity  to  assure  myself  that  its  illuminating  power  is  double  that  of  ordinary 
gas  under  the  same  circumstances,  while  the  cost  of  producing  it  is  at  least  not 
higher.— If.  L,  F, 
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«  and  its  oxides,  iL  86. 

*<   cast,  converted  into  bar-iron,  ii.  82. 
Iron,  composition  of  bar,  cast,  and  ttMli 

u.  116. 
Iron,  dry  assay  of  ores  of,  iL  108. 

**   making  steel,  ii.  102. 

**   ores  of,  ii.  69. 
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Methjlic  alcohol,  ii.  676. 

»<      compounds,  table  of,  ii.  691. 
Methylio  ethers,  ii.  648. 
Methylammonia,  iL  628. 
Milk,  u.  748. 

**    sugar  of,  ii.  761. 
Minium,  ii.  178. 
Mineral  ftiel,  ii.  494. 

**      green,  ii.  242. 
Mirrors,  ii.  289. 
Molecular  decrements,  L  44. 
Molybdenum,  ii.  288. 
Monobasic  and  poljbasio  salts,  L  896. 
Monoclinic  system,  i.  40. 
Monometric      **     i.  21. 
Mordant,  ii.  786. 
Morphin,  ii.  616. 
Mortar,  i.  611. 
Mucic  add,  ii.  498. 

**     ether,  ii.  686. 
Multiple  proportions,  law  of,  i.  12. 
Muscular  tissue,  ii.  728. 
Mustard,  oil  of,  ii.  676. 
Myricin,  ii.  708. 
Myronic  acid,  ii.  677. 


N. 


Naphtha,  ii.  688. 

Naphthalin,  ii.  678. 

Narcotin,  ii.  616. 

Nickel,   analytic  determination    of,  ii. 

189. 
Nickel,  in  German  silTer,  ii.  188. 
«     oxides  of,  ii.  186. 
«     salto  of,  ii.  187. 
Nieking-buddle,  ii.  19. 
Nicotin,  ii.  618. 
Niobium,  ii.  174. 
Nitrates  and  nitrites,  determination  of, 

1.424. 
Nitre-beds,  L  464. 
Nitric  acid,  i.  188. 

«<  analysis  of,  i.  188. 

Nitric  acid,  formation  and  preparation 

of,  i.  186. 
Nitric  acid,  manufacture  of,  i.  187. 

«     ether,  ii.  680. 

*'     oxide,  analysis  of,  i.  160. 
Nitrils,  ii.  629. 
Nitrogen,  i.  117. 
Nitrogen  and  carbon,  compounds  of,  i. 

887. 
Nitrogen  and  chlorine,  compounds  of,  i. 

227. 
Nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  compounds  of, 

i.  162. 
Nitrogen  and  iodine,  compounds  of,  i. 

248. 
Nitrogen  and  oxygen,  compounds  of,  i. 

182. 


Nitrogen  and  phosporus,  compounds  of, 
i.  276. 

Nitrogen,  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties of,  i.  119. 

Nitrogen,  deutoxide  of,  or  nitric  oxide, 
i.  146. 

Nitrogen,  equivalent  of,  i.  169. 

Nitrogen,  organic  determination   of,  i. 
880. 

Nitrogen,  preparation  of,  i.  119. 
**       protoxide  of,  i.  142. 

Nitrous  acid,  analysis  of,  i.  164. 

Nitrous  acid,  preparation  and  properties 
of,  i.  168.     . 

Nitrous  matters,  lixiTiation  of,  1.  466. 

Nutrition,  ii.  729. 

0. 

Oil  of  aniseed,  ii.  662. 

«     bitter-almonds,  iL  642. 

''     cinnamon,  ii.  668. 

**     garlic,  ii.  676. 

«     mustard,  ii.  676. 

*<     spinsa,  ii.  664. 

**     wine,  ii.  628. 
Oils,  essential,  ii.  684. 
Olefiant  gas,  ii.  620. 
Oleic  acid,  ii.  698. 
Opacity  of  the  metals,  i.  866. 
Optical  glass,  iL  689. 
Ores,  crushing,  ii.  11. 

*<    preparation  of,  ii.  9.    . 

«    stamping,  ii.  17. 

«    washing,  ii.  10. 
Ornaments  and  painting  of  earthenware^ 

L667. 
Osmium,  ii.  860. 

«        extraction  of,  iL  862. 
Oxalates  of  potassa,  i.  467. 
Oxalic  acid,  L  822,  ii.  694. 

*<     ethers,  ii.  684. 
Oxides,  preparation  of,  i.  881. 

**      determination  of,  L  422. 
Oxygen  and  arsenic,  compounds  of,  i. 

280. 
Oi^ygen  and  carbon,  compounds  of,  i. 

809. 
Oxygen  and  chlorine,  compounds  of,  i. 

219. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  compounds  of,  i. 

96. 
Oxygen  and  nitrogen,  compounds  of,  i. 

182. 
Oxygen  and  phosphorus,  compounds  of^ 

i.  266. 
Oxygen,  preparation  of,  L  79. 

«*       properties  of,  i.  86. 
Oxysaccharic  acid,  iL  491. 
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iilTer,  ii.  3 
t,  ii.  483. 


Quotation,  uia;  \>j,  ii.  3 
QneroiCron,  ii.  707. 
Quioic  acid,  ii.  till. 
Qnioio,  U.  618. 
Qoinolein,  ii.  620. 


fe 


W^t,  i.  264. 
Hni  of,  i.  257. 
pt  of,  L  208. 


RMemic  *cid,  ii.  603. 

Red-lead,  ii.  178. 

Resitu,  ii.  673. 

Respiration,  iL  734. 

Rhoditim,  ii.  85B. 

Rhombic  ajrstem,  i.  36, 

Rooks,  principal  kintl«  it,  \.  3&S. 

Rooks,  stratified  and  uon-stratified,  i 

S62. 
Rocks,  metallic  Teiiu  in,  ii.  363. 
Rupert's  drops,  ii.  641. 
Rutbeniun,  ii.  360. 


I  determinaUoQ  of. 


faution  of,  i.  423. 
ll  phenomena,  i.  9. 
fthemelals,  i.  365. 


140. 

1^  ii.  849. 
HIU  of,  ii.  B42. 
r,  (note,]  ii.  454. 
fw,  i.  062. 
Uog.  i.  066. 
hd  burning,  i. 

146,  471. 
di  of,  L  368. 
biof,  i.446. 


Safet7-tnbm.  L 146. 
Sal&on,  ii.  707. 
SaUoin.  ii.  863. 
Sali<:7lia  acid,  ii.  656. 
Saliva,  ii.  662. 
3.  i.  500. 

Saline  solution B,  boiling  points  of,  i.  410. 
Salt,  detenmuatjon  of  tiie  electronega- 

tiiebod;  of  a.  1.431. 
Salt,  eitractioD  of  rock,  i.  496. 
Saltpeter  and  sulphur,  pulreriiation  of. 


G59. 


t  OFga&ic  bodie>,  l 


Saltpeter,  refining. 

Salts,  i.  889. 
.    Salts,  coloured  test! 
i.  890. 

Baits,  decompoai 


.459. 


of  the  neutralitj  of, 


.nof,  b;a< 


:td».  i.  413. 

laes,  i.416. 

in  pf  the  solubilitj  at. 


Salts,  detenoini 

i.  404. 
Salts.  lietermiDation  of  tho  eurvMof  ao- 

Ittbility  of.  i.  400. 
Sails,  haloid,  i.  397. 

law  of  the  constitution  of,  L  291 . 
Salts,  lans  of  the  deoompaeitioiis  of,  i. 

414. 


gaits,  mutual  action  of,  in  the  « 
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Salts,  Bolabilitj  of,  L  402. 
Salt-works,  working  op  rwidites  of^  L 

606. 
Sohoele's  green,  ii.  242. 
Scotch  hearth,  ii.  198. 
Sea-salt,  extraction  of,  i.  608. 
Sebacio  acid,  ii.  698. 
Secretions,  ii*  788. 
Selenic  and  selenious  acids,  L  209. 
Seleniom,  i.  208. 
Sheet-iron,  ii.  98. 

«     lead,  iL  202. 
Shot-casting,  ii.  208. 
Silica,  preparation  of,  i.  298. 
SiUcic  ethers,  ii.  582. 
SiUcinm,  i.  298. 

«      flaoride  of,  i.  801. 
Silicoflnohydric  acid,  i.  802. 
Sileeian  extraction  of  sine,  ii.  160. 
SilTcr,  u.  298. 

«     alloys  of,  iL  811. 

«         assaj  of,  iL  818. 
analytic  detennination  of,  iL  808. 
assay  of  ores  of,  iL  821. 
«<     chloride  of,  801. 

extraction  from  copper,  ii.  261. 

'<  «     lead,  iL  198. 

Eliminating,  ii.  296. 
metallnrgy  of,  ii.  804. 
oxides  of,  ii.  294. 
parted  from  gold,  ii.  829. 
salts  of,  ii.  296. 
Silvering,  iL  881. 

«        gaWanic,  ii.  884. 
Simple  and  compound  bodies,  i.  10. 

"  "         crystals,  1. 16. 

Sinaptas,  ii.  667. 
Skin,  iL  728. 
Sleeping-table,  ii.  19. 
Smalt,  U.  184. 

Soap,  manufacture  of,  ii.  778. 
Soda,  borates  of,  i.  486. 
**     carbonates  of,  477. 
"     caustic,  i.  474. 
«     hyposulphite  of,  i.  494. 
*'     phosphates  of,  i.  480. 
Soda,  distincUve  character  of  the  salts 

of,  L  610. 
Soda-ash,  manufacture  of,  i.  477. 
Sodas,  test  of  commercial,  i.  480. 
Sodium,  L  478. 

*<       chloride  of,  L  496. 
Soft  solder,  ii.  189. 
Solubility  of  gases  in  water,  i.  101. 
Spermaceti,  i.  701. 
Stamping  ores,  i.  17. 
Steam-colours,  i.  788. 
Stearic  acid,  i.  690. 
Steel,  analysis  of,  ii.  111. 

composition  of,  ii.  116. 
manufacture  of,  iL  102. 
tempering  of,  iL  107. 
Stoneware,  i.  664. 


tt 


tt 
tt 


StronUa,  its  salts,  i.  686. 
Strontium,  i.  686. 
Strychnin,  ii.  617. 
Suberic  acid,  ii.  698. 
Succinic  acid,  ii.  697. 
Sugar,  ii.  469. 

**     extraction  of,  iL  771. 
«     refining  of,  ii.  786. 
«     ofmilk,U.761. 
«     oflead,U.  188. 
Sulfhydrio  ethers,  ii.  688. 
Sulphates,  analysis  of,  L  426. 
Sulphides,  analysis  of,  L  422. 

<•        properties  of  metallio,  L  887. 
Sulphocarbonic  acid,  L  886. 
Sulphocyanides,  ii.  688. 
Sulphosalts,  analysis  of,  L  481. 
SuIphoTinic  acid,  iL  616. 
Sulphur,  i.  169. 

action  of,  on  the  metals,  L  876. 
and  chlorine,  L  284. 
«       and  hydrogen,  L  201. 
*<       and  oxygen,  il  178. 
<*       equiTalent  of,  i.  198. 
*'       organic  determination  of,  ii.886. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  i.  201. 
Sulphuric  acid,  L  178. 

«         «    analysis  of,  L  180. 
"         «    ftmiing,L186. 
«       ether,  ii.  616. 
Sulphurous  add,  preparation  and  pro- 
perties of,  i.  174. 
Sulphurous  acid,  bleaching  by,  L  177. 
Sweat,  iL  768. 
Swing-sieTe  for  ores,  ii.  16. 
Synthetic  composition  of  water,  L  108. 


T. 


Tannic  add,  ii.  606. 
Tanning,  ii.  788. 
Tartaric  acid,  ii.  698. 
Tartar  emetic,  ii.  600. 
Teetii,  ii.  722. 
Tenacity  of  metals,  i.  870. 
Terbium,  L  588. 
Terebilen,  ii.  687. 
Terpentine,  oil  of,  ii.  686. 
Textile  fabrics,  colouring,  ii.  781. 
Thein,  ii.  618. 
Thenard's  blue,  ii.  186. 
Thermometers,  temperatures  in  differ- 
ent, ii.  418. 
Thermometers,  air,  (note,)  ii.  414. 
Thiosinnamin,  ii.  676. 
Thorinum,  i.  588. 
Tiles,  L  666. 
Tin  and  its  oxides,  ii.  166. 

*<   alloys  of  copper  and,  iL  266. 

**   behaTiour  of  salts  of,  ii.  164. 

«   chlorides  of,  ii.  162. 

<•   metallurgy  of,  iL  166. 
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no,  Btlti  of,  iL  100. 

Tin-plat^  U.  QS. 

Tinuing  Boppcr  ftnd  brui,  li.  399. 

nuniom,  U.  109. 

Tolnidin,  U.  608. 

Trauoktloii  of  ottbUIi,  L  IT. 

Tiingitaii,  li.  280. 

TTpa-meUl,  ti  189. 

l>Mil«M  boirlB,  U.  828. 

U.   " 
Onninm,  IL 124. 
UrM,ILTH. 

Ufln  wdd  knd  Ita  dniTftttrw,  iL  765. 
Orinuj  MleoU,  B.  703. 
Drine,  anklr^  of;  ii.  701- 


VilvUnle  Mid.  iL  007. 
VmiMdiBm,  IL  386. 
Taponn,  dmaitT  of;  406. 
"    "    ■|,1L2«. 


Twdigria,  IL  24S. 


w. 

WuUng  geladiunu  prooiidtklei,  L  684. 
Wator,  T.  90. 

"  antljrif  of,  hj  galTuilsm,  L  110. 
Water  aod  oarbonls  asid,  dettnninfttion 

of,  L  121. 


WaUr,  erapontlom  of,  L  100. 

'■     of  eijstalliiatloa,  L  898. 

"      BolubiUtjofgaMa  tn.L101. 

"     ^nArtla  oompotttioii  of,  L  IfiL 
Waten,  oarbonatvd,  i.  811. 
Wax,  a.  70B. 

WUt«pr*elpltata,  IL  286. 
Wb^-naUiig,  iL  796. 
mntOMTMB,  dl  of;  IL  660. 
Wira-drawiiiB,  ii.  101. 
Wood,  oharring,  U.  790. 

"      spirit,  iL  676. 
WodTi  boWee,  tlioory  ot,  i.  147. 


Xantliio  add,  ii.  686. 


Z. 
Zaffn,  ii.  184. 
Zino  and  ita  oxide,  ii.  141. 
■'    itltt  of,  U.  148. 
'*    analytii!  detamiiiiaUoii  of,  ii  141. 
"    net^nrg;  of,  il.  146. 
■i.  682. 


•J*. 
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